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I 

'Ir&qi|  Iraki,  Ranki,  Bankii  Raki.^— A  sub-carte  of  MuIiAm- 
rnadan  Kalwftrs.  They  profess  to  take  their  name  from  the 
ooantiy  of  'Irtq,  which  is  now  divided  into 'Irftq  Ajami,  or  Persian 
Iriq,  which  is  nearly  coincident  with  ancient  Media,  and  'Irlq 
Arabi,  or  Arabian  Iriq,  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.'  According  to  others  the  name  is  only  a  corruption  of 
'Araqi|  from/  Araq  "  spirituous  liquor/'  In  Bihir  they  are  known 
as  Ralil,  which  is  merely  a  variant  of  Kalwir  and  the  name  by 
wliicli  tlio  tribe  are  known  in  the  Eastern  Fauj&b.*  The  word  Kalil 
is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  ialfapdla,  ialjdpdla,  kalfapdlaka  or 
kaljfdpdlaia,*  meaning  **  a  dirtillor/'  Some  of  the  Rinkis  profess 
to  be  the  descendants  of  Persian  immigrants,  but  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  they  are  little  more  than  Kalwirs  who  have  embraced 
Isl&m.  The  processed  Midiammadan  members  are  said  to  call 
tlicmsolvos  Rinki,  while  otliors  who  call  themselves  Ranki  occa- 
sionally for  the  sake  of  trade  sink  their  Muliam  madanism,  and 
revert  to  the  name  of  ELalwir,  which  suits  their  Hindu  customers 
better.  Tlie  only  difference  between  them  is  that  Rankis  fasten 
their  coats  in  Hindu  fashion  to  the  left  and  Rinkis  in  Muham- 
madan  fashion  to  the  right.  A  Rinki  wears  a  beard  and  uses  a 
tinned  water  jar  (batHna)  ;  the  Ranki  wears  no   beard  and  uses 


*  Bmnd  on  local  •nqniriM  ai  If  irtapar,  and  a  Ttrj  oompltW  Boi«  hj  Sajjid 
KliainiddlB  IIomub  Kbia,  Kioia«  SoparioUndtni,  Aiamfarh. 

*  Iriq  (MMopoiamia)  bimmm  "  a  Ut«1  oooairy  Ixaide  iha  baaka  of  a  rlTar."— 
Barton,  Armhian  Ni§kU,    NoU  &Srd  Nifkl, 

*  Eial«7,TViWt  and  CojIm,  II.,  IM  ;  Ibbataoa,  Pa^jah  Ethnoffnphy.  33&. 

*  Mr.  NaaSald't  ■oirffMUon  to  oonnaot  iba  wurd  witb  tba  Kkairwdr  oataebn- 
■abar,  and  If  r.  Uialaj'a  darivaiioa  fram  MwiU,  **  ont  wbo  worka  a  macbiaa,**  Jfal 
(i«#c.  cil.  L,  2I8&)  ara  ai|uaUj  anionabbi. 
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a  brass  lola.  The  B&nlds  in  Mirzapor  fix  their  head-quarters  at  a 
place  called  Belkhara,  in  the  Partftbgarh  District,  whence  they 
emigrated  some  forty  years  ago. 

2.  Once  upon  a  time,  they  say,  a  Muhammadan  army  passed 

Belkhara,  and  the  soldiers  seized   a  KalwsLr 

Tnditioiii  of  origin* 

and  made  him  a  Muhammadan  by  force. 
His  descendants  are  the  present  R&nkis.  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  their  conversion  occurred  in  comparatively  recent  times.  Those 
who  have  advanced  in  the  belief  in  Islim  regard  Hazrat  Jil&ni  of 
B&ghdAd  as  their  patron  saint. 

8.  Those  in  Mirzapur  certainly  have  a  tribal  coimcil  {fanehdyat) 
Tribal  or^ntion  and  which  is  Said  not  to  bo  tlio  casc  in  Azamgarh,^ 
BBAmAfe  rules.  ^yxit  as  they  liave  scattered  about  in  small 
numbers  it  is  not  influential.  The  president,  who  is  a  hereditary 
officer,  is  called  Chaudhari.  Formerly,  it  is  said,  the  oonncil  used  to 
meet  to  settle  trade  questions,  but  now  since  their  dispersion  it  has 
become  a  simple  council  which  meets  to  settle  diargcs  of  adultery, 
breach  of  caste  rules,  and  the  like.  Illicit  intercourse  with  a  woman 
of  another  caste  is  punished  by  expulsion,  and  the  offender  is  ro-admit- 
ted  on  feeding  the  clan,  on  meat  boiled  with  rioe  (fiuldo)  and  liquor. 
A  few  years  ago  the  tribal  council  of  the  town  Blnkis  prescribed 
abstinence  from  spirits,  but  the  scattered  members  of  the  tribe 
do  not  carry  out  this  order.  If  a  man  seduce  a  woman  of  the 
caste  he  is  obliged  to  marry  her  by  the  Nik&h  form.  If  a  woman 
intrigue  with  an  outsider  she  is  permanently  expelled.  Their  rules 
of  exogamy  appear  to  be  a  sort  of  compromise  between  Hindu  and 
Muhammadan  rules.  At  the  last  census  the  Muhammadan  Iriqif 
were  recorded  in  fourteen  sections : — Anfi,  Angi,  Bandi,  Bata,  Ealddr, 
Panchambar,  Quraishi,  Rafki,  BAngi  or  Binki,  S&na,  Shaikh^ 
Sadiqi,  and  Zangi.  But  these  do  not  appear  to  influence  marriage. 
A  man  may  not  marry  the  daughter  of  his  fatlier^s  sister  or  of  his 
own  sister,  but  he  can  marry  the  daughter  of  his  maternal  uncle. 
They  give  daughters  as  brides  into  families  with  which  they  are 
already  closely  intermarried,  but  do  not  take  wives  from  them. 
Polygamy  is  recognised.  Women  have  considerable  freedom  before 
marriage,  but  after  marriage  are  secluded  until  they  have  three  or 
four  children,  when  the  restriction  ceases.  If  a  man  seduce  an 
unmarried  girl,  both  are  put  out  of  caste  until  their  respective 


1  Mr.  J.  K.  Beid,  8«ia«m«n(  B«pori,  96. 
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fathers  give  a  tribal  feast ;  and  they  are  then  married  by  tlio  Nikih 
form  and  admitted  to  caste.  Girls  are  nsually  married  at  the  age 
of  ten  and  the  boys  at  fifteen.  The  marriage  is  arranged  by  the 
brother-in-law  of  the  boy's  father.  The  consent  of  the  parents  is 
essential,  and  the  parties  have  no  freedom  of  choice.  No  bride 
price  is  paid.  After  the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  the  bride's 
father  is  expected  to  give  sometl^ing  to  the  bridegroom's  father  by 
way  of  dowry  :  this  becomes  the  property  of  the  bride.  No  physi- 
cal defect  arising  after  marriage  is  sufficient  to  annul  it,  but  this 
is  not  the  case  if  any  detect  in  either  paHy  which  existed  before 
marriage  has  been  fraudulently  concealed  by  the  relations  on  either 
side.  When  a  woman  is  proved  to  be  habitually  unchaste,  she  is 
divorced  by  the  council,  and  a  regular  letter  of  divorcement  is 
drawn  up.  The  marriage  of  widows  and  divorced  women  with 
leave  of  the  council  is  permitted,  and  their  children  rank  equally 
with  those  of  a  regukr  marriage.^ 

4.  Marriage  of  widows  is  performed  by  the  Qizi  reading  the 
Widow  marrUf*  ^ad      Nikdh  over  both  parties.     The  man  gives  the 
UTimU.  widow  some  jewels  and  a  sheet|  which   she 

puts  on.  Her  &ther  is  then  expected  to  feast  the  clansmen,  but  if 
he  cannot  afford  this,  ho  gives  them  a  drink  of  sharbat,  and  the 
ceremony  is  complete.  Contrary  to  Muhammadau  customsi*  the 
leviraie  is  permitted  with  the  ordinary  restriction  that  it  is  only 
the  younger  brother  of  her  late  husband  who  can  take  the  widow 
to  wife.  If  the  right  of  the  levirate  be  not  claimed,  she  can  marry 
outside  the  family  of  her  late  husband.  In  this  case  the  children 
by  her  late  husband  remain  in  charge  of  his  brother,  and  they  will 
inherit  their  father's  estate.  The  same  rule  applies  in  the  case  of 
the  levirate,  with  this  difference  that  tlie  levir,  in  addition  to  being 
a  trustee  for  his  nephews,  is,  during  their  minority,  entitled  to  the 
usufruct  of  their  estate.  There  is  no  fiction  of  attributing  the 
children  of  the  levir  to  the  mother's  first  husband. 

6.  A  sonless  man   may  adopt  a  sou  with  the  consent  of  his 

heirs.      He   may  adopt   his   daughter's  son. 
^  While  an  adopted  son  is   alive,   a   second 


I  Tb«r«  appMra  to  b«  do  fli*d  ntl«  thai  a  diroraad  womaa  oaanol  marry 
within  Um  iMriod  of  idilaA.-lIathM'  DiHionat^  of  Itiiw^  817. 

*  TIm  only  MabAmmadan  raoM  among  whom  it  appaar«  to  tiiat  am  tha 
Afthina.— RphinaUm*.  Pitiwcfihs  Kinfdomo/  C^hul,  !^  168,  qnoiad  bj  /L«to«r- 
nea,  K^oluiionof  JTamof^  j  SS8 ;  and  tha  BUnokia,  WMlwmarok,  auioryt^iinmmn 
JicvWifftf,  lll.aoia. 
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not  be  adopted.  A  baohelori  »  blind|  impotent  or  lame  man  can 
adopt|  but  not  an  ascetic.  A  woman  can  adopt  only  by  permifision 
of  her  hofiband^  and  if  a  man  adopt  a  son  his  widow  cannot  adopt 
again.  But  she  can  adopt  if  snch  adopted  son  dies,  provided  the 
{>roperty  be  the  acquired  property  of  her  husband.  A  man  can  give 
his  only  or  eldest  son  or  brother  to  his  brother  for  adoption.  A 
girl  may  be  adopted.  The  person,  however,  usually  adopted  is  a 
nephew  or  son-in-law,  but  preference  is  given  to  a  nephew.  In 
default  of  a  nephew  on  the  male  side  or  daughter's  son  or  son-iii- 
IaW|  they  adopt  a  sister's  son.  If  the  son  adopted  give  shares  to  his 
brothers  in  the  property  of  his  adoptive  &ther|  he  can  also  inherit 
from  his  natural  father.  But  not  unless  the  condition  is  fulfilled, . 
or  unless  his  natural  father  leave  no  other  son.  All  this  is,  of 
course,  contrary  to  Muhammadan  law.  ''An  adopted  son  or  daughter 
of  known  descent  has  no  right  to  inherit  from  his  or  her  adoptive 
parents  and  their  relatives — the  filiation  of  this  description  being 
neither  recommended  nor  recognized  by  Muhammadan  law.  Such 
son  or  daughter  isi  however,  entitled  to  what  may  be  given  under  a 
valid  deed  in  gift  or  will.  In  this  jMirticular  the  Muliammodan 
ag^reee  with  the  English  and  the  Hindu  with  the  Roman  law/'  ^ 
If  after  adoption  a  natural  son  be  bom,  he  and  the  adopted  son  share 
equally.  The  custom  of  beena  marriage  prevails  to  some  extent, 
and  in  this  case  the  son-in-law  living  with  his  &ther-in-law  acquires 
no  rights  oE  inheritance. 

6.  A  man's  heirs  are  his  sons,  but  the  property  is  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  mothers.     A  father 

SooooMion. 

cannot  during  his  lifetime  nominate 
particular  son  to  take  a  larger  share  than  that  of  the  others. 
When  an  estate  has  been  held  jointly  by  a  &ther  and  his  sons,  and 
is  distributed  among  the  sons  on  the  father's  decease,  the  sons  will 
take  all  the  joint  estatci  moveable  or  immoveable,  ancestral  or  acquired. 
But  any  part  of  such  estate  which  a  particular  son  has  acquired 
by  succession  from  his  maternal  grandfather  or  &ther-in-law  does 
not  come  under  division.  When  there  are  no  sons,  but  grandsons  or 
great-grandsons,  the  shares  are  allotted  according  to  the  number  of 
sons  of  the  deceased.  If  a  man  die  leaving  a  widow  or  widows, 
a  daughter  and  daughters  and  brothers  with  their  descendants,  but 
no  male  lineal  descendants  within  their  generations,  the  inheritance 
^^■i— ^^^"^^""^^-^^■^■^^^^^■^^""^^"^""^      ^^— ""^■-^^-^— ■— ■^— ^— — ^^■— ■^^— ^-^■— "i""— — ^^--^i^^—i^^^^i^™^^^.™^-^ 

I  Ta$i>r$  Law  LiclurtBt  1878,  p.  124. 
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will  devolve  on  the  brothers;  bat  the  widow  is  entitled  to  mainten* 
anoo.  Tho  widow,  however,  will  inlierit  if  her  late  husband  lived 
apart  from  his  brothers,  and  she  can  alienate  by  sale.  But  if  she 
become  unchaste,  her  husband's  brethren  will  exclude  her  and  take 
the  property.  A  daughter  never  inherits  from  the  father  unless 
during  his  lifetime  he  assign  her  a  share  by  deed ;  and  she  has  no 
right  to  maintenance  out  of  her  father's  estate.  But  by  caste  rules 
the  brothers  are  held  bound,  out  of  love  and  affection,  to  support 
their  sisters  who  arc  childless  widows.  If  a  man  used  1o  live 
separate  from  his  brothers  with  his  mother,  and  dies  without  a  male 
lineal  descendant^  a  widow,  a  daughter  or  daughter's  son,  the  in* 
heritance  will  devolve  upon  the  mother.  She  has  a  life  interest, 
and  at  her  death  the  nearest  agnate  will  inherit.  It  seems  also 
agreed  that  when  the  inlierilance  passes  to  the  associated  brethren 
the  owner  may  by  will  select  a  particular  brother  as  his  heir. 
When  a  wife  dies  holding  property  in  her  own  right,  the  husband 
succeeds.  The  son  of  a  widow  ^ho  re-marries  inherits  from  his 
father.  The  step«father  supports  him  till  he  is  twelve  years  old, 
after  which  he  returns  to  his  father's  family.  A  man  who  retires 
from  the  world  and  joins  a  religious  order  loses  his  right  to  inherit 
or  to  retain  his  property,  which  jMisses  to  his  heirs. 

7.  There  is  wo  ceremony  during  pregnancy.    When  partiiri- 

tion  is  diflicult,  the  woman  is  given  some 

Birth  ov^BOiiiM.  ,  . 

water  to  drink  on  which  a  Maulari  has 
blown  and  over  which  he  has  recited  some  passages  of  the  Qurin« 
The  woman  is  delivered  on  the  grounil.  After  birth  a  Chamiin 
midwife  is  called  in,  who  cuts  the  cord  and  buries  it  in  the  ground 
where  the  child  is  bom.  Over  it  a  fire  is  kept  lighting  till  the 
twelfth  day.  On  the  sixth  day  the  midwife  bathes  the  mother  and 
child.  On  the  twelfth  day  the  whole  house  is  whitewashed  and 
plastered,  and  the  earthen  vessels  replaced.  On  that  day  the 
mother  and  child  are  bathed  by  the  barber's  wife.  Her  feet  are 
not  dyed  with  lac,  as  is  usual  with  Hindus.  While  she  is  being 
bathed  her  women  friends  sing.  On  that  day,  if  the  father  can 
afford  iti  he  feeds  the  clansmen  on  bread,  rice,  and  parched  gram. 
Some  families  who  are  extra  strict  consider  the  mother  impure  for 
forty  days. 

8.  A  boy  is  oiroumcised  {Mmtatmdai  kardna)  at  the  age  of  five 

or   seven.     The   ceremony   is    done  in    the 
month  of  lUmsIn  or  BarA  Ptr.    Sweet  bread 
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Wdol  wi&  nee  CHE^)  ««  CntoCcnd  to  God  vUkpf^cn, 

Ike  bo7  Hand  &aii^  tike  cast 
B«£sff«  aal  after  dbe  bo^  pnfs  im  a 
I>Ka^  dbe  i>eiJ<iM  the  law  is  g^nm  a  dcae  o(  ma' j«a  eomposed 
«f  iimmf  lal  n^v.  Ihe  w^Msi  m  wadhed  witk  a  deooctioo  of 
^snoforiBi^,  «il  of  iifluae  {ckmrneiH  or  mwwjwat^  and  a 
«Cdbel»»o(tfa«MB  tne  ia  appfied  dailf.    Hie  bar. 

apiee  or  two  Eram 


bj  tbe  broihtf-in-lav, 
bj  some  near  rda- 
tm  of  tbe  bor'a  COber.    Then  ^comes  tbe 
betvgtbal  (■acfcai).    Tbe  ■arrive  foDova  a  year  after.    Tbej 
tbe  ■efweajaj    vu^Mmmj    m  aaoi^  lam  Hmdna.^     Sooia 
«t  «p  a  wmfkM  dbed  {mdmrt),  and  some  do  not.    In  tbe 

bridegiuoi  with  tmnierie  and  ofl: 
OBlf  mrtard oiL  Before iW iptimi wion  gtarta  tbeeiana- 
an  entertained  at  a  foMt  (lieiWa).  Some  dEer  on  tbe  wel- 
ding dsf  meet  bread  aal  otber  eboiee  food  to  God  and  Mubunmad, 
otWri  do  not.  Ibe  bridegroooA  in  a  wbita  or  ydlow  dress  ii 
taken  to  bie  bride'e  bon«  on  bowLack,  Wben  tbe  j^ocecaion 
lauthtM  tbe  bride'e  door,  ber  reletione  adruiee  a  fow  paeet  to  re- 
eeire  and  tben  caeort  tbem  to  tbe  phoe  prqiared  for  their  recep- 
tion. Tbe  Qia  tben  rcnde  tbe  NiUA  fini  over  tbe  bridegrDom 
and  then  orer  tbe  bride,  after  wfaieb  tbe  friends  are  treated  to 
riiarbat  and  giTen  a  feaet.  Next  morning  ihe  bride'e  father  pn>- 
dneee  tbe  dowrj  befoie  tbe  friends  of  tbe  bridegroom,  and  after 
foaoting  tbem  tbe  bride  is  dismimed  with  ber  bnsfaand.  Some  follow 
tbe  Hindn  praetiee  of  pfamging  tbe  marriage  fostoons  {^udsfwir) 
into  nmning  water  <m  tbe  fourth  daj  afttf  tiie  wedding.  This 
form  of  marriage  is  called  sJUdi  on  cisrismw^  in  distinction  with 
widow  marriage,  smfdi. 

10.  Tbe  dead  are  buried  in  tbe  nsoal  Mohammadan  way  in  a 

borial  ground  known  as  Harlwal,  '*  the  plaoe 
of  bones"  {Ur,  Isddi).  Tbe  body  in  the 
grare  is  eorered  widi  boards,  orer  wbicb  leaves  of  the  paUs  {bmUm 
fr^ud^ts)  are  kid.  After  the  funeral  sharbat  is  ^istribated  to 
dansmen.     On  the  foorth  day   rioe  and  pmU^  are  distributed  to 


Y^  Oil  tM  Bfc«iy«,  pAim.  M. 
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friends  and  beggars.  In  the  same  way,  on  the  tenth  day  food 
ill  distributed  in  the  name  of  the  dead,  and  the  clansmen  are  fed 
on  the  ti¥cntieth  day,  and  again  on  the  fortieth,  while  money» 
oloth  and  the  articles  used  by  the  deceased  are  given  to  a  Manlavi 
in  the  hope  that  the  spirit  will  enjoy  them  in  the  land  of  the  dead.^ 
On  the  Shab-i-barftt  every  year  bread,  meat,  and  the  kalwa  sweets 
meat  are  offered  in  the  name  of  the  dead. 

11.  RInkis  are  Mnhammadans  of  the  Sunni  sect.    Those  resid* 

ent  in  villages  observe  yearly  the  marriage 
of  Ghizi  Miyftn,  and  offer  in  his  name  saori- 
fices  of  goats,  rams,  and  sweetmeats.  They  also  worship  the  Hinda 
goddess  Bhaw&ni.  They  make  pilgrimages  to  the  graves  of  mar* 
tyrs  {iayyid,  a  cormption  of  tkahid)^  and  offer  to  them  blood  saori- 
fioes  and  sweetmeats.  Their  festivals  are  the  Id,  Baqrid,  marriage 
of  Oliizi  Miy&n,  and  Muharram.  Daring  the  Muharram  many 
of  them  get  drunk.  To  protect  cliildren  from  evil  spirits  they  put 
an  amulet  {ia^awd)^  blessed  by  a  Maulavi,  round  their  necks.  The 
ghosts  of  the  dead  are  supposed  to  visit  their  friends  in  dreams 
naked  and  to  bring  disease.  They  observe  the  usual  Hindu  meet- 
ing and  other  omens. 

1 2.  Women  wear  a  number  of  silver  rings  in  the  cars  and  an  orna- 

ment known  as  paiia,  noso-rings  {naikiya)^ 

oooiaI  IiIC 

necklaces,  wrist  omaments,(e^arjrt,  diartaua), 
arm  ornaments  {jauikanf  M««),  anklets  {kara^  pairi).  They 
swear  by  the  form  Rdmdokdi  and  by  the  Yindhyabftaini  Devi  of 
Bindhlchal ;  those  more  under  the  influence  of  Islim  on  water  and 
the  Qur&n.  They  employ  Ojhas  in  cases  of  demoniacal  possession. 
Tlie  effects  of  the  Evil-eye  are  removed  by  the  incantations  of  a 
Muhammadan  Faqir.  They  will  not  eat  pork  and  will  not  touch  a 
Dom  or  Mehtar,  or  the  wife  of  a  younger  brother.  The  more  cir- 
cumspect are  teetotallers.  Those  who  live  in  cities  eat  beef,  biit 
villagers  do  not.  They  will  eat  the  flesh  of  the  liorse  and  camel, 
fowls  and  flsh,  but  not  alligators,  snakes,  lizards,  or  rats.  The  men 
cat  apart  and  before  the  women*     Before  eating  they  say  a  grace, 


I  Th«  prafltio*  of  iMTing  ariiolM  for  Um  om  of  the  d«ul  is  oommoa.  8m 
ParkoukO,  J«t«t<f  in  Vorlk  Am^ric^  /iilro4l«el<<m,  para.  81.  lie  qaoUa  Um 
TiMMf  of  Ooiober  SSib.  1865,  deMsribiaf  the  faoenU  rilM  of  Lord  Palaiervicm  i  **  Aad 
M  Um  worda  '  Dual  to  Doai,  kmhm  to  ▲•!>••,'  were  pr«>BO«iio«d,  Um  ehi«f  moar»«r, 
M  %  Uiii  pr»oio«i  offorinc  to  Um  dead,  threw  into  Um  grate  eereral  diamoad  aad 
foU  riufe." 
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Kimilldh.  Tbej  use  opinm,  gftnja,  and  tobacoo  freely.  When  a 
gaert  arrives  the  women  seize  his  feet  and  weep.  This  is  known  as 
hkentna.  Then  they  wash  his  feet  and  give  him  drink  and  tobacco. 
Thoy  salute  in  the  Muhammadan  f orm^  aualdmu  'dlaiiam,  with  the 
reply  Wd  ^alaiium  assaldm.  No  Hindu  eats  the  leavings  of  their 
food  except  Doms  and  Mehtars.  They  will  not  eat  food  touched  by 
a  Dom^  Chamtr^  Dhobi  or  Mehtar. 

18.  They  are  generally  petty  shopkeepers,  often  selling  pipes 

and  tobacco  and  lending  money.  There  is  a 
colony  of  them  in  the  town  of  Lftr  in  Oorakh- 
pur,  who  are  influential  and  thriving  merchantS|  who  deal  largely  in 
hides  and  ordinary  country  produce. 


Ooonpfttion. 


Diiiribuiion  of  He  ^Irdqh  according  to  tie  Census  of  1891. 


DISTBIOT. 

Nnmbers. 

DiSTBIOT. 

Nmnben. 

SahAranpnr 

10 

Qorakhpiir        . 

2,010 

MntafEarDftgar   < 

•  .      • 

2 

Batti 

189 

Meemt      • 

28 

Azamgirh 

1.006 

Agra 

6 

TarAi        . 

18 

VaimkblUd      . 

28 

Unlo 

43 

EUH 

8 

Hardoi     • 

86 

Bareilly     • 

1 

Khan      . 

126 

AllftbAbAd 

88 

FaiaAUd . 

161 

Jilaan      • 

66 

Gonda      • 

807 

Benares 

18 

Babriieh . 

833 

Jannpar    • 

641 

Baltinpur         , 

1.141 

QbAslpar  • 

2.079 
2.660 

ParUbgarh 

7 

IklUa 

• 

TOTAI 

11,677 

9  jAdon. 


J 

t 

/j&don« — (Sanskrit  Jddata).  A  sept  of  lUjpatfl  who  claim 
their  descent  and  name  from  Yadu,  son  of  Yayiti,  the  fifth  monarch 
of  the  Lonar  dynasty.  Colonel  Tod  calls  them  ''  the  most  illustriona 
of  all  the  tribes  of  Ind '' ;  bat  in  the  Panjib  their  name  has  been 
overshadowed  by  the  Bhatti,  the  title  of  their  dominant  branch  in 
modem  times.  "  The  only  Hindu  descendants  of  the  Yaduvansi  at 
the  present  day  are  the  JAdons  of  the  small  state  of  Karauli  to  the 
west  of  the  Chambal  and  at  Sabalgarh  or  Jadonvati  in  the  Gw&lior 
territory  east  of  that  river;  but  the  Musalmlns  of  acknowledged 
JIdon  descent  form  a  very  large  portion  of  the  population  of  Eastern 
RAjputina,  from  Sohna  and  Alwar  on  the  west  to  the  Chambal  on 
the  east,  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  to  Karauli  and  Sabalgarh 
on  the  south.  These  JIdon  MusalmAns  are  known  as  Kh&nzAdas 
and  Meos.  The  Yaduvansi  claim  descent  from  Krishna.  The  first 
historical  name  is  Dharma  PAla,  77th  in  descent  from  Krishna, 
His  title  PAIa  has  come  down  to  the  present  Karauli  HAjas  His 
date  is  about  800  A,D«  His  capital  was  BayAna,  from  which  his 
descendants  were  driven  out  by  Muhammad  Ohori  and  Kutb-ud-dln 
Aibak  who  took  Tahangarh  in  1196  A.D.  After  this  the  JAdon 
BAja  retired  to  Karauli  and  thence  across  the  Jumna  to  Sabalgarh, 
but  eventually  returned  to  KarauU/^  ^ 

2.  The  tribe  in  these  Provinces  is  now  represented  by  the  RAja  of 
Awa  in  Pargana  Jalesar  of  the  Etah  District,  whose  pedigree  is, 
however^  somewhat  doubtful.  The  family  in  Jewar  of  Bulandshahr 
are  known  as  ChhokarzAda,  or  descendants  of  a  slave  girl,  and  the 
inferior  members  of  the  tribe  are  called  BAgri,  as  a  title  of  reproaoL' 
The  Barlsir  of  Agra  are  said  to  have  been  given  this  title,  which 
corresponds  to  BahAdur,  by  Akbar  for  their  services  at  the  siege  of 
Chithor.  They  chum  descent  from  RAja  TindpAl  of  UayAna.  The 
JasAwat  are  aiioUier  branch  of  immigrants  to  Agra  from  Jaysalmer 
and  Jaypun  There  appears  to  be  no  trace  in  these  Prorinces  of  the 
regular  houses  [Koiktt)  of  KarauU — HAdoti;  Amargarh;  InAyati ; 
Baontra ;  BartAn  ;  Hari  DAs ;  Mukund.'  Some  of  the  JAdons, 
such  as  tiiose  in  Mathura,  allow  widow  marriage,  and  have  hence 

■  OttBttinclMUB,  JrcA^Pfttflyrioil B^^arto,  XX.,  ft,  tqq. 
«  IU}a  Uekhnuui  SiaK.  aiil4Ma«UAr  Uwmia.  ISO,  aq. 
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tsihn  in  efitimation.  The  Nira  are  said  to  be  descended  from  a 
barber  woman  (ndyan)  as  also  the  Bftgri  clan  about  Bharatpnr  and 
Banda.  Several  of  the  J&t  tribes  are  also  said  to  be  Jftdons  and  the 
Sinsinwftl  of  Bharatpur  are  predominant  among  them.  The  Ahar 
also  call  themselves  J&dons  of  inferior  descent, 

3.  'I'hey  hold  the  Oanges  in  particular  veneration.  They  are 
now  quiet  and  well-conducted^  and  it  may  be  noted  that  their  asserted 
forefathers,  the  YAdava,  are  called  Ahinsaka^  or  "  inoffensive,  '*  in  the 
Veda.» 

4.  There  is  by  one  account  a  difference  between  the  Jftdon  and 
the  Jfidonbansi,  the  latter  being  more  respectable  than  th6  former. 
The  Jftdons  are  said  to  be  endogamous,  while  the  Jadonbansi  ally 
themselves  with  the  respectable  R&jput  septs ;  but  this  is,  of  course, 
denied  by  the  wealthier  members  of  the  sept. 


Liiiribution  of  the  Jddom  and  Jdduhann  RdjpuU  according  to  the 

Censui  of  1891. 


DllTBIOT. 

Jldon. 

Jidnbanai. 

Total.    . 

Sahimnpnr 

• 

• 

• 

••• 

82 

• 

82 

Mmaffkniagar     « 

• 

« 

« 

••• 

23 

23 

Meernt 

• 

• 

« 

••• 

264 

264 

BaUmdshahr 

« 

)        1 

t        « 

1W16 

250 

11,660 

Aligarh      . 

• 

• 

« 

••• 

31,906 

31,906 

Huthara    • 

« 

• 

• 

14,646 

984 

14530 

Agra 

• 

< 

I        « 

8,530 

64 

8,684 

FftmikUbId 

1        i 

» 

1        « 

156 

4 

160 

Mampari    • 

»        < 

•        i 

» 

1,848 

66 

1,403 

Btiwah      • 

< 

t        < 

» 

832 

••• 

832 

BUh  • 

•        i 

» 

• 

11,016 

190 

11,206 

BtteiUy      • 

• 

• 

• 

••• 

446 

446 

Bijnor         • 

• 

• 

• 

••• 

23 

23 

BndaoB 

• 

• 

• 

••• 

468 

468 

I  Wilmm.nigV$da,l^n9. 
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JAI8» 


DisirihUtom  of  iks  Jddon  and  Jddmh^mi  Bdjpuis  aeeording  to  ik^  etnms  of 

1891. -conid. 


DllTRIOT. 

Jldon. 

Jldabanai. 

Total. 

lioHUlil>U 

• 

••• 

81 

81 

Sh^hjabiopar      « 

t 

••• 

10 

10 

Pilibhtt      . 

4 

••• 

60 

60 

Cawnpur    • 

• 

696 

11 

607 

Fatelipar    • 

>                      « 

87 

8 

89 

lUmtrpur  • 

»                      1 

14 

9 

88 

AIU1i4b4a  . 

• 

•  at 

69 

60 

Jbiuti 

t                     t 

28 

80 

68 

Jilaun        •         « 

t 

186 

666 

861 

Lalitpar 

»                      < 

4 

••• 

4 

BeiiarM 

1                      1 

••• 

8 

8 

Obixipar    . 

» 

8 

1 

8 

13allM 

t 

••• 

83 

83 

Aiamgarb  • 

>                     i 

••• 

19 

19 

Tarii 

• 

••• 

8 

8 

BIA  Bareli 

•                      1 

••• 

16 

16 

SlUpur 

»                       4 

••• 

16 

16 

ilanloi 

» 

M* 

6 

6 

Kberi 

» 

•  •• 

78 

78 

FaiabAd     . 

t                       « 

•  •• 

8 

8 

Qonda         • 

« 

•  •• 

1 

1 

8uUAnpur  • 

• 

•  •• 

18 

18 

Pariibgarb 

)                      4 

>                     •                      • 

•  •• 

88 

88 

Total 

48,610 

36340 

84.460 

Jail. — A  lUjput  sept  found  in  ttie  Central  Du&b,  who  claim  to 
denve  their  name  from  the  old  town  of  Jais  in  the  RM  Bareli  Dii* 
irict.  In  Mathura  they  say  that  they  moved  from  Jaia  to  Bikinor, 


JAI8.  12  JAISWia. 

and  that  their  anoeetor^  Jas  Rinii  who  first  settled  at  Bhadanwftra 
after  dispossessing  the  Kal&rs,  was  a  leper  who  had  been  cured  of  his 
disease  bj  a  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred  places  at  Braj  ;  in  acknowledge 
ment  of  the  divine  favour,  he  constructed  the  Rim  T&l  at  Sunrakh 
and  made  his  home  there.  The  titles  in  the  family  are  Kunwar 
for  the  elder  and  Bib&jifor  the  younger  branch.^  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot 
remarks  that  their  rank  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  they  re- 
ceive in  marriage  the  daughters  of  Kachhwftha,  Jaiswftr  and 
Blchhal  R&jputs.* 

Jaiswar. — A  sulM»Lste  of  Banyas  with  both  a  Hindu  and  a 
Jaina  branch.  Like  so  many  sub-divisions  of  other  tribes,  they  take 
their  name  from  the  old  town  of  Jais  in  the  R&d  Bareli  District. 
Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  notes'  that  '^  Qasba  Jais  is  mentioned  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  early  Muhammadan  authors,  particularly  in  the 
Latlif-i- Ashrafi,  or  record  of  the  acts  and  opinions  of  Ashraf  Jahln- 
gtr.  On  one  occasion  when  this  sainted  person  visited  Jais  it  is  stated 
that  nearly  three  thousand  pupils  came  out  to  pay  their  respects.  In 
the  Imperial 'Register  also  it  is  mentioned  as  the  chief  town  of  a 
large  Pargana ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  if  it  was  not  even  at  one 
time  the  seat  of  a  subordinate  Oovemment,  for  in  a  book  pubUshed 
at  Leyden  in  1631,  De  Ifitperio  Magyi  Moyolii  iine  India  Fera, 
the  author,  Jean  de  Laet,  divides  the  empire  into  thirty-seven 
provinces,  of  which  one  is  Zesswal  or  Jesswal ;  and  as  there  is  no 
other  in  his  list  which  at  all  corresponds  with  Oudh,  or  any  other 
place  in  its  neighbourhood,  we  may,  in  want  of  more  certain  in- 
formation, surmise  that  Jais  may  have  been  intended  .^^  But  the 
place  there  mentioned  is  said  to  lie  east  of  Patna  and  has  been 
identified  by  a  recent  writer  with  Rangpur.*  The  ancient  name  of 
Jais  was  Udyinnagar,  said  to  be  derived  from  its  founder  the 
Saint  Udalik  Muni.  It  was  a  Bhar  stronghold  and  was  destroyed 
by  Sayyid  SUir  Masaud«  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  original 
name  of  the  place  meant  ''garden  "  (Sans,  udfdna)^  and  that  the 
modem  name  is  only  a  Persian  translation  of  this — JdfAiik — mean- 
ing either  "  place  of  delight  '*  or  **  place  of  an  army." 

2.  The  Jaisw&r  Banyas  are  strongest  in  Aligarh  and  Agra. 


1  QrowM,  UaiKwra^  490. 

'  BwffUmmiiai  OlocMry,  •.  t.  /ai«t«dr. 

«  Q^ilmiU  R4vUw^  1870,  p.  846 ;  and  m—  Ovkdh  Oat«ll««r,  II.,  85 ;  aultdnfur 
MUtrnmU  B^f^,  8i,  «f 
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Vulrihution  of  Jaitwdr  Banyai  according  to  Centus  of  1891. 


DllTRIOTt. 

Hindu*. 

Jainaa. 

Totaim 

BaUadihahr        .         •         .         •         • 

8 

1 

8 

Aligarh 

1,894 

801 

8,186 

Mathoni 

116 

41 

187 

Agrm 

710 

8.8  i8 

4.08 

Farrakh4b4d 

6 

••• 

6 

Etah 

84 

865 

880 

Budftuo       •••••• 

8 

68 

70 

BlorldibAd 

••• 

8 

8 

8li4bja)i4npur 

8 

••• 

8 

PiUbbtt 

8 

••• 

8 

Oftfrnpor 

10 

••• 

10 

Binda         

•••  • 

1 

1 

AIUlilb4d 

66 

••• 

66 

Laliipttr     • 

••• 

80 

80 

BenarM 

88 

••• 

88 

GliUipnr 

68 

••• 

68 

BiiHui 

U 

••• 

14 

Goimkkpnr .          •          •         •         • 

88 

••• 

88 

AiaiDfarli 

180 

•«• 

180 

Loeknow 

17 

••• 

17 

im  UartU 

7 

••• 

7 

SKapor 

4 

••• 

4 

Bakriick 

4 

••• 

4 

Tot  A  I. 

8.801 

4,016 

7.847 

Jai8war.— (Roaidents  of  the  okl  town  of  Jais  in  the  RU  Bareli 
Diitrict).— A  aept  of  Rljputt.    The  term  is  really  only  aooiher 
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name  for  the  Bhatti,  or  rather  of  one  olan  of  the  Bhatti  tribe.  The 
Bhatti  are,  however,  conBidered  of  higher  rank  than  the  Jaiswfir,  the 
latter  having  intermarried  with  spurious  Rftjputs.  Many  of  them 
are  now  known  as  G&jars.  There  is  another  sept  in  the  Central 
Dn&b  known  as  Jais  who  do  not  appear  in  the  returns  of  the  last 
Census.  They  are  said  to  have  moved  from  Jais  to  Bikftner.  In 
Mathura^  they  say  that  their  ancestor  was  JasrAm,  who  first 
settled  at  Bhadanwftra  after  dispossessing  the  Kal&rs,  and  that  he 
was  a  leper  who  had  been  cured  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Braj.  The 
titles  of  the  family  are  Kunwar  for  the  eldest,  Bab&ji  for  the 
younger  branch.  Sir  H.  M.  ElUot  remarks  that  their  rank  may 
be  judged  by  their  receiving  in  marriage  the  daughters  of  the 
Kachhwiba,  JaiswAr  and  B&ohbal  R&jputs.  The  rank  of  tlie  sept 
is,  however,  not  high,  and  tliey  are  said  to  give  girls  to  tho  Bargala 
and  BAchbal,  and  to  take  girls  from  the  Bargala. 

Diiiribution  of  Jaiiwdr  lidjputt  aecor*Hng  to  the  CenMU»  of  169 1, 


D18TBIOT. 

Number. 

DiSTBlCT. 

Nnmbor. 

Mnsaffaniagar  . 

( 

6 

Sh&kjah4npnr   • 

13 

Meemt     •        • 

4 

131 

PUibklt    •        .         .        . 

50 

Bnlandahnhr 

»         < 

1.235 

Hamtrpor         • 

221 

Aligarh    . 

»        « 
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Jal&li. — A  olaas  of  Muhammadan  Faqtra  who  take  their  name 
from  their  founder  Sayyid  Jal&l-ad-diDy  who  was  a  native  of 
Bukhftra  and  a  pnpil  of  Bah&wai  Haqq,  the  Sahrwardi  Baint  of 
Maltln,  whose  shrine  is  at  Uchh  in  Bah&walpur  lerritory.  "  This 
teacher/'  says  Mr.  Maolagan/  "  was  himself  a  strict  follower  of 
the  iaWy  but  his  followers  who  call  themselves  Jal&lis  are  in  many 
ways  backsliders.  They  pay  little  attention  to  prayer.  They  use 
large  quantities  of  bka^g,  and  are  given  to  eating  snakes  and 
scorpions.  They  shave  their  beards,  moustaches  and  eye-brows,  and 
wear  only  a  small  scalp-lock  (eioli)  on  the  right  side  of  the  head. 
They  are  branded  with  a  special  mark  on  the  right  shoulderi  i\  ear 
glass  armlets,  Itave  a  woollen  cord  round  their  necks,  a  cloth  on 
their  heads,  and  are  a  vagabond  set  with  no  fixed  dwelling-places. 
There  is  a  section  of  the  order  known  as  the  Chshl  Tan,  or  '  Forty 
Bodies,'  who  are  said  to  be  derived  from  a  luckless  woman  who, 
wishing  to  be  a  mother,  swallowed  forty  philtres  instead  of  one,  and 
thus  produced  forty  children  in  place  of  one  only.  The  JalUis  are 
said  to  be  strong  in  Central  Asia.'' 

UisfriMion  of  ike  JaldUt  mecprding  io  ike  Cemus  of  1891. 
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Jangama*— (Sanskrit  yan^tf Ma,  ''moving/^) — A  Saiva  order, 
who  are  also  called  Linga-dliftri^  because  they  wear  a  miniature  lingam 
on  the  breast  or  arm.  In  the  Panjib  they  are  regarded  as  a  class 
of  Jogis  who  wear  brass  flowers  in  their  ears  instead  of  the  ordinary 
mundra  earrings.  It  is  said  that  when  Siva  at  his  marriage  desired 
to  give  alms  to  the  Brfthmans^  no  firfthman  appeared ;  the  god 
thereupon  tore  open  his  leg  (Janffa,  jangka)  and  produced  there- 
from a  man  called  Jangama^  to  whom  he  gave  his  alms.  ''  These 
Jangamas  are  looked  on  as  BrAhmans^  and  are  said  to  correspond 
with  the  Idngftyats^  of  Central  and  Southern  India.  They  dresa 
and  live  like  Jogis ;  they  beg  in  the  bftz&rSi  demanding  a  pice  from 
every  shop ;  they  go  about  ringing  bells,  they  carry  peacock  feathers 
in  their  hands  and  sing  songs  in  praise  of  Siva/'  ' 

2.  Of  the  sect  in  the  hills  Mr.  Atkinson  writes — *'  They  ao« 
knowledge  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  B&sava  (Vrishabha)!  who  was 
minister  of  Bijjala  Deva,  Elalachiiri  Bi ja  of  Kaly&na^  and  murdered 
his  master  in  1135  A.  D«    Bisava  wrote  the  B&sava  Pur&na,  and  his 
nephew  the  Channa  BAsava  Pur&nai  which  are  still  the  great  autho- 
rities of  the  sect.    They  stylo  themselves  Puritan  followers  of  Siva 
under  the  form  of  a  linga^  and  all  others  idolaters.     They  say  that 
they  reverence  the  Vedas  and  the  writings  of  Sankara  Ach&rya,  but 
they  reject  the  Mah&bh&rata,  R&mftyana  and  Bh&gavata  as  the  inven« 
tion  of  Brfthmans.    They  consider  both  Sankara  Achftrya  and  B&stfva 
as  emanations  of  Siva.    B&sava  himself  was  a  Siva  Br&hman  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  worship  of  Siva  under  the  form  of  a  /la^a^as 
the  one  god  approachable  by  all.     He  denounced  the   Br&hmans  as 
worshippers  of  many  gods,  goddessesi  deified  mortals,  and  even  of 
cowS|  monkeys,  jats  and  snakes.     He  set  aside  the  Veda  as  the 
supreme  authority,  and  taught  that  all  human  beings  are  equal, 
and  hence  men  of  all  castes,  and  even  women,  can  become  spiritual 
guides  to  the  Jangamas.    Marriage  is  imperative  with  Br&hmans, 
but  permissive  only  with  the  followers  of  BAsava.    Child  marriage 
is  unknown,  and  betrothal  in  childhood  unnecessary.     Polygamy  is 
permissible  with  the  leave  of  a  childless  wife.     A  widow  is  treated 
with  respect  and  may  marry  again,  though,  while  she  is  a  widow, 
she  may  not  retain  the  jacket,  perfumes,  paints,  black  glass  ai'mlots, 
nose  and  toe  rings,  which  form  the  peculiar  garb  of  the  married 


^  Monier  WillUma,  BraKmanitm  aiui  HiitA^itm,  88. 
<  MAoUfan,  Panj^b  C$iuu$  Rtpori,  IIG. 
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women.  A  Jangama  always  returns  a  woman's  salutaiioni  and  only 
a  breach  of  chastity  can  cause  her  to  loee  her  position.  They  aro 
also  called  Vira  Saiva,  to  cUstinguish  them  from  the  Ar&dhya^ 
another  divinion  of  the  worshippers  of  Bisava,  who  call  themselves 
descendants  of  Brfihraans  and  could  not  be  induced  to  lay  aside  the 
Brihmanical  thread,  the  rite  of  assuming  which  requires  the  re* 
cital  of  the  (Myatri  or  hymn  to  the  Sun.  Hence  the  Jnngamas 
regard  this  section  as  idoktors  and  reject  their  assistance.  Those 
who  totally  reject  the  assistance  of  Brihmans  are  called  SiurSnya 
and  Yiscsha.  The  Siminya  or  orcRnary  Jangama  may  take  wine 
and  betel  and  may  eat  in  any  one's  house,  but  can  marry  only  in 
his  own  caste.  The  Yisesha  is  the  Ghiru  or  spiritual  preceptor  of 
the  rest.  The  lesser  yows  are  addressed  to  the  linga,  the  Ouru  and 
the  Jangama  brother  in  the  faith.  The  Unfa  represents  the  deity, 
and  the  Guru  lie  who  breathes  the  sacred  spell  into  the  ear  and 
makes  the  neophyte  one  with  the  deity;  hence  he  is  reverenced  above 
tlie  natural  parents.  The  lingnt  in  temples  are  fixed  there  and  are 
hence  called  Slkdtnra  ;  the  Unqat  of  Bftsava  are  called  Jampama^ 
or  '*  sble  to  move  about/'  and  the  followers  Jangama  or  living  in« 
carnations  of  the  linpa.  The  Aridhyas  retain  as  much  of  the 
Brihmanical  ceremonial  as  possible  ;  they  look  down  on  women  and 
ailmit  no  proi>clytcs.  They  call  tlicmsolves  Yaidika  and  say  that 
the  Jangaras  are  Yedabahyas.  Tlie  latter  declare  that  every  one 
has  a  right  to  read  the  Yeda  for  himself,  and  that  the  Ar&dhyas  are 
poor  bUnd  leaders  of  the  bUnd,  who  have  wrested  the  Scriptures  to 
the  destruction  of  tliemselves  and  others.  The  Jangama  worships 
Siva  as  Sadasiu,  the  form  found  in  Kedir,  who  is  invisible,  but 
I)cr\'adce  all  nature.  By  him  tlio  linga  is  worsliipiied  as  a  reliquary 
and  brings  no  impure  thought  lie  abhors  Miya  or  Kill,  who  is 
one  with  Yona,  and  is  opposed  to  Uoentiousness  in  morals  and 
manners.  He  aims  at  release  from  earthly  lusts  by  restraining  the 
passions ;  he  attends  to  the  rules  regarding  funerals,  marriage,  and 
tlic  placing  of  infants  in  tlie  creed,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  decent,  sober 
and  devout.  Burial  is  substituted  for  cremation,  and  Brihmans 
arc  set  aside  as  priests.''^ 

3.  Tlie  Jangamas  in  Benares,  who  call  themselves  Yira  Saiva  or 
Lingadliiri,  profess  to  be  the  followers  of  YtraBliadra,  the  son  of 

Mahideva.     In  this  sect  are  found  Brihnmns,  Kshatriyas,  Yaisyas, 

«     — —  ■ 
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and  S&dras,  Sannyftsis,  and  AchAryas.  Unlike  other  Hindu  sects,  it 
binds  all  its  members  in  a  bond  of  brotherhood.  There  are  ascetic  as 
well  as  house-keeping  members.  They  will  not  eat  or  drink  from 
the  hands  of  other  castes  or  sects,  but  they  avoid  Doms,  Chamftrs 
and  similar  menials^  even  if  they  belong  to  the  sect.  On  the  twelfth 
day  after  a  child  is  born  one  of  the  house-keeping  {grihattha)  Janga- 
mas  comes  and  worships  a  miniature  litiga  with  an  offering  of 
sandal-wood  (ehandan)^  washed  rice  {achckhai)^  flowers,  and  incense, 
and  ties  the  ling  a  round  the  neck  of  the  infant.  This  ling  a  re- 
mains with  the  child  all  its  life  and  even  accompanies  him  to  the 
grave.  When  the  child  is  five  years  old  the  initiation  rite  is  done  in 
the  following  way : — ^A  holy  square  {chauh)  is  made  on  which  is 
placed  a  sacred  water  jar  {talai).  The  Guixi  or  Maliant  sits  in  the 
square  and  his  feet  are  worshipped  with  an  offering  of  sandal -wood^ 
holy  rice,  flowers,  a  lamp  and  sweetmeats.  The  neophyte  bathes 
and  puts  on  a  sheet  of  silk  {pitdmbar),  or,  in  default  of  this,  a  wet 
loin  cloth,  and  smears  his  forehead  with  ashes.  The  formula  of 
initiation-^Om  namah  Sivag — is  whispered  into  his  ear.  After 
this,  if  the  child  is  intended  to  live  a  worldly  life,  ho  is  kept  at  home  ; 
if  he  is  intended  to  be  an  ascetic,  he  is  made  over  to  tlie  Mahant,  who 
takes  him  to  his  monastery,  and  for  a  year  or  two  teaches  the  rules 
of  the  Siva  linga  worship. 

4.  To  make  him  a  perfect  Jangama  ho  is  initiated  for  a  second 
time.  A  week  or  so  before  tlie  day  fixed  for  the  ceremony  the  Ourn 
sends  an  invitation  to  the  other  members  of  tlie  sect,  and  a  special 
invitation  is  sent  to  the  Ouru  of  another  monastery  asking  him  to 
attend  with  Siddheswara  Deota.  The  Ouru  of  every  monastery 
has  an  image  of  this  deity,  which  is  made  of  ashes  and  is  regai'ded 
as  the  family  deity.  When  all  are  present,  a  square  is  made  in  which 
the  Ouru  sits.  The  neophyte  is  shaved  by  a  barber  and  after  bath* 
ing  and  putting  on  a  silken  robe  he  sits  before  the  Guru.  The  wor- 
ship of  Siddheswara  is  performed  in  the  same  way  as  the  worship  of 
the  Ouru  at  the  first  initiation,  and  the  same  mantra  is  whis* 
pered  again  into  the  ear  of  the  lad,  after  which  he  prostrates  himself 
three  times  before  the  Ouru.  A  feast  to  the  brethren  follows,  and 
the  ceremony  ends  with  the  presentation  of  money  and  clothes  to  the 
(lum  who  has  brought  the  image  of  Siddheswara.  After  this  the 
lad  18  known  as  kdnahi  ki  mnrti,  or  "the  golden  imago, ''  and  a  full 
disciple  of  his  Ouru. 

5.  The  GxxxxL  may  liave  as  mtoy  disciples  ab  he  pleases,  and  from 
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among  them  he  ohooms  his  Buooeesor.  When  a  dis'^iple  is  appointed 
8ucco86or  to  the  Quru  he  is  called  Pati, "  Lord^ "  or  Chariti^  **  Minis- 
ter." Sometimes  one,  sometimes  two,  persons  hold  these  two  posts. 
Wlien  he  is  appointed  snocessor  of  tlio  Gam,  the  worsliip  of  Siddbee- 
wara  is  performed  as  at  his  initiation.  A  burnt  sacrifice  (koma)  is 
done  and  all  the  members  present,  following  the  Mahant  who  brings 
the  image  of  Siddheswara,  mark  the  forehead  of  the  candidate  and 
offer  him  costly  presentS|  and  all  &11  down  on  the  ground  before 
him. 

0.  Jangaroas  are  generally  wealthy  people,  and  many  of  them 
otrn  landed  property.  The  worldly  members  of  the  sect  marry  in 
their  own  caste,  but  only  with  members  of  the  sect.  Their  cere- 
monies  are  performed  just  like  those  of  ordinary  high-class  Hindus. 
Tlie  mendicant  members  dress  like  SannyAsis.  Some  wear  long 
locks  {jala) ;  otliers  sliavo  their  heads,  beards,  and  moustaolies.  They 
wear  clothes  dyed  in  ochre  and  in  the  cars  rings  {inndtl)  of  Rud- 
r^ksha  beads.  They  have  a  miniature  lin^a  round  the  neck.  The 
Maliant  wears  usually  a  turban  dyed  in  ochre,  and  he  never  wears 
shoes,  but  sandals  (kkaraHm).  The  worldly  members  may  dress  as 
they  please ;  the  only  mark  of  their  ccct  wliicli  they  carry  is  a  mini- 
ature linpa  in  a  snmll  box  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  or  copper,  which  is 
tied  in  a  piece  of  cloth  on  the  neck  or  right  wrist. 

7.  They  bury  their  dead  in  the  following  way : — The  corpse  is 
washed  and  dressed  in  the  clothes  worn  during  life.  Then  tlie  whole 
is  smeared  over  with  ashes  and  a  necklace  of  Rudr&kslia  beads  tied 
on  it.  It  is  then  seated  on  a  stool  in  a  sitting  posture  and  wor- 
sliipped  as  a  form  of  Mahideva  with  sandal,  holy  rice,  flowers^  etc.; 
songs  are  sung  before  it ;  texts  of  the  Scriptures  recited  and  musical 
instruments  played.  This  goes  on  for  a  whole  day  or  more,  and  large 
sums  are  spent  in  charity.  The  grave  is  dug  from  north  to  south 
and  is  two  and  a  half  yards  in  lengtli  and  one  and  a  half  yards  broad. 
On  the  north  side  steps  are  made,  and  on  the  southern  side  a  small 
room  is  dug  with  a  bricked  arcli  for  a  doorway  leading  into  the  grave. 
The  coriiN),  with  k)ud  cries  oE  "  Alakddeva,  ifaiddeva,"  is  brought 
into  Uie  side-room,  seated  on  a  sort  of  chair  (ciffuii)  and  placed  facing 
Uie  north.  It  is  worshipped  with  sandal- wood,  holy  rice,  llowers, 
leaves  of  the  bel  tree  and  ai»hes.  In  this  room  are  placed  alt  tlie 
articles  which  an  ascetic  Jangama  needs  in  his  lifetime.  The  wbble 
corpse  is  then  covered  with  allies  and  hel  leaves.  The  room  is  tlion 
clomtl  wiUi  a  wikxIcu  do3r  leaving  Uie  corpse  inside  and  the  grave  is 
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filled  up  with  earth.  The  only  snooeeding  eeremonies  «ve  on  the 
second  and  thirteenth  day ;  on  the  second  day  the  members  of  the 
sect  are  fed ;  on  the  thirteenth  there  is  a  second  feast  for  members 
of  the  sect  as  well  as  for  outsiders.  Sayyad&na  or  ''  bed  gifts/' 
which  oorrespond  to  the  gifts  made  to  a  Mahftbr&hman  at  a  Hindu 
funeral  and  intended  for  the  use  of  the  spirit  in  the  other  worlds  are 
among  the  Jangamas  made  to  a  member  of  the  sect.  Over  the 
chamber  in  which  the  corpse  is  placed  a  mound  (tamddAi)  is  raised, 
and  on  it  is  placed  a  linpa  of  MahAdevai  which  is  daily  worshipped. 
8.  One  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  members  of  the  sect  is  to  revere 
the  Mahant  like  a  deity.  All  orders  issued  by  him  must  at  any  cost 
be  obeyed.  Whenever  they  meet  him,  whetlier  the  plaoo  be  dean  or 
foul,  they  must  prostrate  themselves  before  him.  They  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Br&hmans  in  their  religious  or  domestic  ceremonies.  Those 
who  beg  ask  only  for  uncooked  food.  They  beg  in  the  name  of 
MaiiAdeva.  All  of  them  abstain  from  animal  food  and  intoxicating 
liquor.  They  do  not  care  to  look  on  any  one  who  docs  not  wear  a 
necklace  of  Rudrftksba  beads ;  if  they  cannot  wear  these  beads,  they 
mark  tlie  forehead  with  aslics.  Almost  the  whole  day  is  spent  in 
devotion,  the  result  of  which  they  believe  will  be  ultimate  absorption 
in  Sanfaur  or  Mahftdeva.  They  are  respectable  people,  and  particularly 
object  to  any  member  of  the*  sect  doing  immoral  acts. 

Duirihulion  of  ike  Jangamoi  aeearding  to  tie  CeMiUi  of  189 L 
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Jangh&ra. — A  large  and  somewhat  turbulent  sept  of  Rijputa 
ohiefly  found  in  Rohilkhand,    Their  nime  is  said  to  mean  **  worsted 
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in  war"  (Jang^hdro)^  which  was  derived  from  thmr  defeat  by  Rija 
Ilirand  P&I  of  Bay&ua  or  ShalL^b-ud-dtu  Ghori.  One  tradition  in 
Rohilkhand  represents  them  as  liaving  dispossessed  the  Katheriyas. 
In  Bareilly  they  say  that  when  under  R&o  Mahr&p  Sinh  they  first 
entered  Bilfispur^  they  expelled  the  Ahirs  in  1405  A.  D.,  and  in  1 670 
Basant  Sfth  drove  out  the  Banjftras  and  the  Bhils.^  The  Budaun 
legend  is  that  they  oame  under  the  leadership  of  a  worthy  named 
Dhappu  Dhimi  whose  pugnacity  is  recorded  in  the  verse  — 

KiekS  dkarli^  ttpar  Bdm  ; 

Bick  men  lar/  Dkappn  Dkdm. 

*'  Below  is  earth,  above  is  Rim  ; 

Between  is  fighting  Dhappu  DhAm/'  ' 

There  are  two  divisions  of  them,  the  Bh(ir  or  residents  in  the 
sandy  tracts  and  the  Tarii,  or  men  of  the  lowlands. 

2.  In  ShAhjali&npur*  they  claim  descent  from  the  Tomar  kings 
of  Delhi,  which  they  say  they  left  in  disgust  at  the  accession  of  the 
ChauhAns.  Five  brothers  led  five  different  parties,  and  the  youngest 
of  the  five  crossed  the  Ganges  and  settled  at  Sambhal  in  the 
Morftd&b&d  District.  lie  had  two  sons,  and  one  of  them  went  to 
Bulandshahr.  The  other,  Ilansrftj,  had  three  sons  and  they  moved 
east  from  Sambhal.  One  settled  on  tlie  high  land  east  of  the 
lUmganga,  and  from  him  are  descended  the  Bhikr  Janghftras ;  of 
the  other  two,  who  were  by  a  second  marriage,  one  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  Tarii  Janghftras,  now  found  in  Bareilly  and  Shfthjah&npur, 
and  the  other  of  the  Budaun  clan.  Some  of  the  BhQr  JanghAras  say 
that  the  ancestors  oE  the  Tarfti  JanghAras  were  sons  of  a  woman 
of  tlio  sept,  and  licnoe  their  descendants  hold  a  lower  rank.  This 
account  is  not  admitted  by  the  Tarfti  Jangh&ras,  but  the  differonoo 
in  rank  is  not  denied.  Tlieir  settlement  may  be  placed  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  or  nearly  three  hundred  years  later  than  their 
alleged  emigration  from  Delhi,  and  their  genealogical  tables  do  not 
support  their  alleged  Tomar  descent.  One  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Barliai  claim  to  belong  to  them.  In  the  Central  Duib  they 
are  closely  connected  with  the  Chauh&ns*  The  Tarid  branch  (lermlt 
widow  marriage,  which  probably  accounts  for  their  lower  social  rank. 

S.  In  Bareilly  they  are  reported  to  take  brides  from  the  BAchlml, 
Uaur,  Sombansi,  Rlthanr,  Tomar,  Bhateli,  Raikwftr,  Panwar,  Rais, 


*  84ttUwuml  R0pcri,  19. 
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Niknmbh,  Dh&krA,  Chandol,  Janwir^  and  Gaatam  septs  ;  and  to  give 
brides  to  the  Gantam,  Chauh&n,  Katheriya^  and  Rathaur. 

Diilribntion  of  the  Jangldra  Rdjputi  aeeording  to  the  Census 

of  1891. 


District. 

Nomber. 

Dtbtirct. 

Nomlior. 

SahArAnpar    •         • 

1 

MorAdAbAd 

124 

Meerot 

9 

SbAjabAnpur     • 

6,841 

Bulaodshabr  .         •         • 

831 

Pilibblt    .         .         .        . 

1,318 

Matbura 

870 

Tar&i       .... 

1 

Aipm                       •         • 

176 

Sttapur             •         • 

53 

FamikbibAd 

137 

Hardoi     .... 

513 

Mninpnri        •         • 

41 

Kheri       .         •         .         • 

235 

EUwab 

6 

fiabr&iob 

1 

Ktab     .... 

401 
6,103 

Bareillj 

Dadaan 

9^89 

Total 

24,812 

Jangra. — A  small  caste  of  dyers  and  cloth  printers  found  iu 
Bondelkhand.  They  trace  their  origin  to  the  famous  fortress  of 
Rintimb&r  in  the  Jaypur  State,  B&jputftna.  They  are  found  in 
large  numbers  in  the  native  state  of  Lodi  Fatehpur  in  Central  India. 
They  follow  the  customs  of  the  higher  class  Hindus  and  prohibit 
widow  marriage.  A  wife  may  be  put  away  for  misconduct  and 
cannot  marry  again.  The  lowest  caste  from  which  they  will  eat 
pakki  is  the  N^.  They  will  eat  kaehchi  only  if  cooked  by  a 
casteman  or  a  Brfthman. 

Janwar. — A  sept  of  Rajputs  found  principally  in  Oudh.  Of 
them  Sir  C.  Elliott^  writes  : — ''After  the  taking  of  Kanauj 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  R&thaurs,  the  earliest  colonists  were  tlio 
JanwArs,  who  settled  in  Pargana  Bftngarmau.  The  Janw&rs  came 
from  Ballabhgarh,  near  Delhi,  and  colonised  twenty-four  viU 
lagesi  which  lie  partly  in  the  north-western  comer  of  Pargana 
BAngarmau  and  partly  in  the  Hardoi  District.  S&raj  and  D&su 
were  their  leaders,  but  S&raj  would  not  stop  hero  and  went  on  to 
the  country  beyond  the  Ghftgra,  where  he  founded  the  Ikona  R&j,  of 
which  the  Mah&r&ja  of  Balr&mpur,  through  the  rebellion  and  ex- 
tinction of  the  elder  branch,  is  now  the  head.     DAsa,  the  younger 
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brother,  reocivod  the  title  of  Uftwat,  ami  when  his deecenclantfi  divided 
their  twenty-four  villa^^ce  into  four  |H)rtionB  {lara/),  the  eldest 
and  principal  branch  was  callcil  the  KnutAua  tara/f  or  the  U&wat 
branoh.  They  received  six  vilhiges  and  an  equal  share  fell  to  each  of 
the  three  younger  branches,  who  are  named  after  lti\,  Bhftn,  and 
Stthu,  iheir  respective  heads.  These  four  branches  have  this  pe- 
culiarity that  the  estate  has  always  descended  entire  to  the  eldest 
son,  and  the  cadets  are  provided  for  by  receiving  a  few  fields  for 
cultivation  at  low  rent  rates.  This  is  the  only  instance  I  know  of 
the  gaddi  or  entail  principle  existing  in  a  small  land-holding  clan. 
One  village  lias  been  given  to  the  Chandels  as  the  marriage  portion 
of  a  Janw&r  bride,  and  one  or  two  have  been  alienated  through 
debts  and  mortgages;  but  each  of  the  four  branches  of  the  family 
still  retains  the  majority  of  their  original  villages,  and  the  eldest 
son  holds  the  whole  of  the  lands  belonging  to  his  branch. 

2.  "  Whether  it  was  this  uncommon  law  of  primogeniture  that 
drove  out  the  cadets,  or  whether  a  younger  son  eoterod  the  Delhi 
service  and  received  the  tract  as  a  JAgir,  is  doubtful;  but  nine  gen- 
erations, or  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  a  large  branch 
of  these  Janwirs  settled  in  the  Pargana  of  Fatehpur  ChauHlsi, 
taking  the  laiuls  from  the  aboriginul  Thatheras  or  Lodhas.  They 
Are  divided  into  throe  branches,  two  of  which  take  iheir  name 
from  plaoea^^Tliaktayaand  Sarlki,^and  the  third,  strongely  enough, 
either  from  its  original  head,  or,  as  the  common  story  goes,  from 
the  murder  by  two  of  its  ciiiefs  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  oldest  or 
Sarfti  branch.  It  is  called  Markaha,  or 'the  murderous  house.' 
liut  the  elder  branch  kept  up  its  superiority  and  oompletcly  subju- 
^atoil  the  other  two  divisions  of  tlio  family  in  the  end  .'' 

3.  "The  Janwirs  relate  that  their   ancestor    Bariylr    Sfth,   a 
TIm  JanwAra  of  Bab-     Sombonsi  chieftain  of  Pawagarh  on  the  oon- 

^^^  fines  of  Gujarit,  had  been  worsted  in  a  dis- 

pute with  hU  father  and  brothers  and  was  imprisoned  by  Sultin 
(ihiyAs-ud-din  Balban  of  Delhi.  lie  was  released  by  Sultan  Jal41« 
ud-din  Firoz  Khilji,  and  fearing  to  return  to  his  own  country,  col- 
lected a  Ijand  of  followers  and  joined  the  Governor  of  Bahriichi  by 
wliom  he  was  sent  against  the  B liars  and  Tiiirus  settled  in  forests 
between  the  lUpti  and  the  hills.  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure 
any  exact  date ;  hut  if  the  names  of  the  Delhi  Emi^rors  are  oorrectly 
given,  that  immigration  occurred,  like  tliat  of  the  Kalhans,  at  the 
coiniiieiH-cnicut   of   the   ruurlctaith   century.     The  advanee  of  the 
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Janwftrs  was  hemmed  in  by  dense  forests,  peopled  only  by  small 
oommuniiies  of  the  lower  castes,  and  it  was  M&dho  Sinh,  the  B€fventb 
in  descent  from  the  original  invader,  n'ho  first  penetrated  close  to 
the  present  town  of  Balrtmpnr  and  expelled  Khannn  Cbandhari,  a 
carpenter  by  caste,  the  head  of  the  former  society/'  ^ 

4.  In  Sitapur  they  fix  their  home  in  GujarAt  and  have  a  family 

tree  extending  to  thirty-three  generations  and 
114-9  years.     Another  family  are  said  to  take 

their  origin  from  the  &mons  Janakpur  in  Mithila  or  Tirhfit.'  Mr. 
Camegy  believes  that  some  of  them  are  of  Dikhit  descent.*  In 
Kheri  they  claim  to  have  been  originally  ChaiiliSns,  and  thdr  ancea* 
tor,  Jamni  BhAn,  was  granted  in  A.  D.  1 562  the  post  of  Chau- 
dhari  with  the  right  of  collecting  two  pice  per  bigka  on  all  the 
cultivated  land  in  the  district. 

5.  In  Sitapnr  they  are  reported  to  give  brides  to  the  GFaur  and 
Tomar  septs,  while  they  usually  take  B&chbal  girls  to  wife.  In  UnAo 
they  generally  marry  their  daughters  to  Panwftrs  living  across  the 
Oanges,  Dikhits  and  Jftilonbansis,  and  they  take  brides  from  the 
Chandel,  Oaur,  Chaahftn  or  Uaikwftr  septs. 


Distribution  of  lh€  Jantodr  Rdjphti  according  to  tke  Cen$M$ 

of  189  U 


District. 

Number. 

District. 

Nambor. 

Agra      •         •         .         . 

22 

Basti        •         .         .         . 

317 

Mainpori       • 

1 

Azaingarh 

2 

£t&wah 

26 

Lucknow . 

2,908 

Bijnor  • 

15 

Ud&o 

3,691 

Mor&dlbAd     • 

194 

RAd  Banii 

1,449 

8hi)ijah4npQf 

246 

Sitapur    . 

3,041 

Pilibhlt 

16 

Hardoi    • 

2,440 

Cavnpnr 

986 

Kheri 

973 

FaUhpor 

968 

Gonda     • 

827 

B4nd«  • 

1.801 

Bahr^icb  • 

1,477 

AllahAbid      • 

3 

SnltJLopiiT 

8 

JAlaun  • 

127 

PartAbgarh 

17 

I^litpar 

802 

BArabanki 

826 

IBtfDftrM 

2 

Total 

214)77 

>  BeliUm9ni  R«porl,  9. 

s  89UUm§ni  lUparl,  03,  09. 
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J&t.^— An  important  agricultural  tribe  foand  chiefly  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Province  in  the  Meenit  nnd  Robilkhand  Divi- 
eionB  and  in  smaller  numbers  in  tlie  Central  DnAb. 

2«  The  traditions  of  the  tribe  do  not  throw  much  light  on  their 

origin.  According  to  one  story,  at  one  time 
when  Him&ehal  was  performing  a  great  saori* 
fioe  he  invited  all  the  gods  to  be  present  eicept  his  son-in-law 
Mahideva.  His  wife  P&rvati  heard  of  this  from  her  husband,  and 
was  obliged  to  go  alone.  When  she  arrived  she  found  that  no  seat 
and  no  share  of  the  offerings  had  been  allotted  to  her  spouse ;  so 
she  was  wroth^  and  threw  herself  iuto  the  sacrificial  fire,  where  she 
was  consumed  to  i^hes.  When  Mah&deva  heard  of  this  he  was 
consumed  with  anger,  and  untying  his  long  hair  (jaia)  dashed 
it  on  the  ground.  Instantly  a  powerful  being  arose  and  stood  with 
folded  hands  before  the  god  to  do  his  bidding.  MahAdeva  ordered 
him  to  go  nt  once  and  destroy  the  sacrifice  of  Himiohal.  He 
carried  out  the  order  and  was  named  Vlrabhadra,  from  whom  are 
descended  tlie  race  of  the  J&ts,  and  they  take  their  name  from  the 
matted  hair  {foia)  of  the  lord  MahAdeva. 

3.  All  the  J&ts  of  these  provinces  have  more  or  less  vague  tra- 
ditions that  they  originally  came  from  tlie  PanjUb  or  Ilajputtna« 
Thus  in  Mathura  they  assert  that  they  originally  migrated  horn 
BayAna  to  Uissir  and  tlicncc  made  their  way  down  the  Jumna.  In 
Bijnor  they  fix  their  original  home  at  Dh&ranagar,  whence  they 
came  under  the  leadership  of  Rl  ja  Jagat  Deva.  Others  in  Bijnor 
refer  their  origin  to  Udaypur.  By  another  account,  when  Muham- 
mad Ohori  conquered  Chithor,  two  of  the  fugitives  escaped,  pne  in 
the  direction  of  Nep.%1,  and  the  otlier  wandering  through  Ajmer, 
BikAner  and  Delhi  arrived  at  Miranpura,  a  village  in  the  Muzaffar- 
nagar  District.  Thence  he  came  to  Jhandapur,  near  Bijnor,  and 
warred  with  the  Kalils,  who  tlicn  ruled  tlie  land.  They  overcame 
him  and  killed  his  whole  family,  except,  as  is  the  stock  incident 
in  many  tribal  legends,  a  pregnant  woman  who  escaped  to  her  father's 
bouse  at  Dhanaara  in  the  Rohtak  District,  where  she  gave  birth  to 
a  son  named  Dasanda  Sinh.  A  musician  took  pity  on  the  lad  and 
brouglit  him  to  tlie  court  of  the  Emperor  at  Dellii,  who  sent  a 
force  with  him  to  Bijnor  and  restored  him  to  his  family  estates. 


*  B—id  <m  intarmmUon  obiaiii«d  at  SakAruipar  and  noiM  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Fi 
a  8.|  M.  AiniA  lUni.  IIcmuI  Maaior,  IliffhSohool,  Maihara  ;  Chaadliari  DhyAii8iak, 
MoridAbAd  i  Um  Dv^ij  IntpMUm  ol  Soboola,  Bijnor,  HnUmialMihr,  M«tr«i. 
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4.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  trace  the  ethnological  connec- 
tions of  the  Jftts  much  further  than  this.  Thus  General  Cunning'- 
ham^  identifies  them  with  the  Xanthii  of  Strabo  and  the  Jatti  of/ 
Pliny  and  Ptolemji  and  fixes  their  parent  country  on  the  banks  of 
the  Oxus  between  Bactria,  Hyrkania  and  Khorasmia.  In  this  very 
position  there  was  a  fertile  district  irrigated  from  the  Margus  river, 
which  Pliny  calls  Zotalo  or  Yothalo,  which  he  believes  to  have  been 
the  original  seat  of  the  Jattii  or  Jits.  "  Their  course  from  the  Oxus 
to  the  Indus  may,  perhaps,  be  dimly  traced  in  the  Xuthi  of 
Dionysius  of  Samos  and  the  Zuthi  of  Ptolemy,  who  occupied  the 
Karmanian  desert  on  the  frontier  of  Drangiana.  They  may  have 
been  best  known  in  early  times  by  the  general  name  of  their  honlc 
as  Abars  instead  of  by  their  tribal  name  as  J&ts.  According  to  this 
view,  the  main  body  of  the  Jattii  would  have  occupied  the  district 
of  Abiria  and  the  towns  of  Pardabathra  and  Bardaxema  in  Sindh, 
while  the  Panjftb  was  firincipally  colonised  by  their  bretliren  tlie 
Mcds.'^  On  this  Dr.  Pritchard  writes— ''The  supposition  that  tlie 
Jats  or  Jits  of  the  Indus  are  descendants  of  the  Yuetsclii  does  not 
appear  altogether  preposterous,  but  it  is  supported  by  no  proof 
except  the  very  trifling  one  of  a  slight  resemblance  of  names. 
The  physical  characters  of  the  Jftts  are  very  different  from  those 
attributed  to  the  Yuetschi  and  the  kindred  tribes  by  the  writers 
cited  by  Klaproth  and  Abel  Remusat,  who  say  tlicy  arc  of  sanguine 
complexions  with  blue  eycs.'^  Others  have  attempted  to  identify 
them  with  the  Kshatriya  tribe  of  the  Jiltliaras ;  but  in  op^iosition 
to  this  Mr.  Orowse*  argues  that  their  home  is  always  placed  in 
the  south-east  quarter,  while  it  is  certain  that  the  J&ts  came  from 
the  West.  By  another  theory  they  are  identified  with  the  Jai-ttika, 
who  with  the  Bahtka  and  Takka  are  said  to  liave  been  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  Panjib.  They  were  in  tlie  time  of  Justin  known 
as  Aratta,  i,e.,  Arashtra,  or  "  people  without  a  king/'  and  ai*e  repre- 
sented by  the  Adraistae  of  Arrian,  who  places  them  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Bavi.*  According  to  Mr.  Nesfield's  theory,*  the  word  Jit 
is  nothing  more  than  the  modern  Hindi  pronunciation  of  Yadu  or 
J&du,  the  tribe  in  which  Krishna  was  bom,  which  is  now  represented 
by  the  modern  Jddon  Rajputs. 


1  Archaeological  Reforit,  II.,  55. 
s  ilaihnra,  8. 

*  Cunningham,  Bhilta  Tofta,  89. 
4  UruifYiew,  II.,  uq. 
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5.  Tlie  opiuiou  of  tlio  IxMit  Indian  auilioritics  seems  to  tx)  grodu- 
Oonnooiion  of  J4U  and     ^^7  turning  to  tho  bdicf  that   the  connec- 
BAjpuU.  ^Jqu  between   Jilts  and    R&jputs    is  more 

intimate  than  was  formerly  supposed.  Tiius,  writing  of  Iliss&r, 
Mr.  P.  J.  Fagan  says : — **  It  would  probably  require  a  life- 
time  of  careful  study  and  comparison  before  we  could  reach  any 
satisfactory  decision  in  the  question  whether  Jits  and  Bftjputs  are 
identical,  similar  or  distinct  races.  The  popular  native  account  of 
the  matter  is  simple  enough ;  the  Jits,  in  common  with  many  of 
the  other  tribes,  are,  according  to  tlie  common  opinion  of  the  country 
side,  Rijputs  who  have  fallen  in  the  social  scale  by  infringing  the 
rules  forbidding  the  marriage  of  widows,  enforcing  the  seclusion  of 
women,  and  the  like.  In  regard  to  customs,  religious  and  social, 
JAfca  and  IlAjpufca  are  very  similar  ;  whatever  differences  are  appar« 
ent  in  the  latter  are  the  very  grounds  assigned  for  their  lower 
social  position.  My  opinion  is  that  we  cannot  properly  set  aside 
the  weight  of  common  tradition  on  the  point,  and  I  think  we  must 
hold  that  within  certain  limitations  Jits  and  Rijputs  were  origin* 
ally  one  race ;  but  that,  instead  of  the  Rijput  remaining  stationary 
and  the  Jit  falling  in  the  social  scale,  it  is  the  Rijput' who  has 
risen,  while  the  Jit  lias  remained  stationary  or  risen  only  slightly/' 
And  he  goes  on  to  hazard  the  theory  that  of  the  two  sub-divisions 
tlie  Sivagotra  represent  the  non-Aryan  and  the  Kisib  or  Kasyapa 
ffoUd  tlie  Aryan  part  of  the  tribe. 

0.  To  much  the  same  effect  Mr.  Ibbetson  writes'  : — '^  It  may 
be  that  the  original  Jit  and  the  original  Rijput  entered  India  at 
different  periods  in  its  history,  tliough  to  my  mind  the  term  Rijput 
is  au  oceti)iatioiial  rather  than  an  etluiulogical  expression.  But  if 
they  do  originally  represent  two  separate  waves  of  immigratfjou,  it 
is  at  least  exceedingly  probable  botli  from  their  almost  identical 
physique  and  facial  character,  and  from  the  close  communion  which 
lias  always  existed  between  them,  that  they  belong  to  one  and  the 
same  etimio  stock ;  while,  whetlicr  Uiis  be  so  or  not,  it  is  almost 
certain  tliat  they  have  been  for  many  centuries,  and  still  are,  so  in* 
terminglod  and  so  blended  into  one  people  that  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  distinguish  tliem  as  separate  wholes.  It  it,  indeed,  more 
than  proliable  that  tlie  process  of  fusion  has  not  ended  here,  and 
tliat  tlie  people  who  tlius  in  the  main  resulted    from  the  blending 


I  tttnjU  klkt,rgf^>ky,  |4trM.  '121,  422. 
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of  the  Jit  and  the  Rijputa,  if  these  two  were  erer  distincty  is  bj  no 
means  free  from  foreign  elements.  We  have  seen  how  the  Pathin 
people  have  assimilated  Saj  jids,  Turks  and  Mnghals,  and  how  it 
was  soflSeient  for  a  Jftt  tribe  to  retain  its  poKtical  independence  and 
organisation  in  order  to  be  admitted  into  the  Biloch  nation ;  we 
know  how  a  character  for  sanctitjr  and  exclasiveness  combined  will 
in  a  few  generations  make  a  Qoraish  or  a  Sayyid ;  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  joint  Jftt-Rijpnt  stock  contains  not  a  few  tribes 
of  aboriginal  descent,  thongh  it  is  probably  in  the  main  Arjro- 
Skythian,  if  Skythians  be  not  Aryans.  The  Min,  Her  and  Bh&lar 
Jftts  are  known  as  'a#/  or  '  original '  Jits,  because  they  claim  no 
Bijpat  ancestry,  bat  are  sap|K>8cd  to  be  descended  from  the  hair 
ifaiu)  of  the  aboriginal  god  Siva;  the  J&ts  of  the  south-eastern 
divide  themselves  into  two  sections — Sivgotri,  or  of  the  family  of 
Siva,  and  Kftsibgotri,  who  claim  oonnection  with  the  Rijputs ;  and 
the  names  of  the  ancestor  Bar  of  the  Sivgotris  and  of  his  son  Bar- 
bara are  the  very  words  which  the  ancient  Brahmans  give  as  the 
marks  of  the  barbarian  aborigines.  Many  of  the  Jat  tribes  in  tho 
Panjftb  have  customs  which  apparently  point  to  non-Aryan  origin, 
and  a  rich  and  almost  virgin  field  for  investigation  is  here  open  to 
the  ethnologist. 

7.  ''  But  whether  Jits  and  R&jputs  were  or  were  not  originally 
distinct,  and  whatever  aboriginal  elements  may  have  been  affiliated 
to  their  society,  I  think  that  the  two  now  form  a  common  stock; 
the  distinction  between  Jit  and  Rijput  being  social  rather  than 
ethnic.  I  believe  that  those  &milies  of  that  common  stock  whom 
the  tide  of  fortune  has  raised  to  political  importance  have  become 
BAjputs  almost  by  mere  virtue  of  their  rise;  and  that  their  de- 
scendants have  retained  the  title  and  its  privileges  on  the  condition, 
strictly  enforced,  of  observing  the  rules  by  which  the  higher  are  dis- 
tinguiiihed  from  the  lower  castes  in  the  Hindu  scale  of  precodenoe,  of 
preserving  their  purity  of  blood  by  refusing  to  marry  with  the  famiilies 
of  lower  social  rank,  of  rigidly  abstaining  from  widow  marriage,  and 
of  refraining  from  degrading  occupations.  Those  who  transgressed 
these  rules  have  fallen  from  their  high  position  and  ceased  to  be  Rij- 
puts ;  while  such  families  as,  attaining  a  dominant  position  in  their 
territoryi  began  to  affect  social  exclusiveness  and  to  observe  the  rulesj 
have  become  not  only  Rijas,  but  Rijputs,  or  *  sons  of  Rijas/  '^ 

8.  In  addition  to   ail  this  there  is  good  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  modem  Jit  race  has  become  under  the  influence  of  infanticide 
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Teiy  much  intermixed.  From  a  recent  Report^  it  would  seem 
that  J&ts  are  much  addicted  to  purchasing  gr.rls  of  low  caste  and 
passing  them  off  among  their  friends  as  genuine  girls  of  the  tribe 
and  then  marrying  them.  This^  of  course^  much  weakens  the  force 
of  any  available  evidence  from  anthropometry  in  settling  the  ethno- 
logical affinities  of  the  tribe. 

9.  Of  the  tribe  in  {UjputAna  a  competent  observer,  Dr.  Brereton^ 

writes* : — '*  In  physique  the  Jits  are  gener- 
ally of  fair  height,  but  below  the  average  of 
Rfljputs  or  other  castes.  Their  chest  measurement  and  weight  are 
in  fair  proportion  to  their  height ;  the  extremities,  especially  the 
lower,  are  often  disproportionate  to  their  abnormal  length.  The 
women  are  of  very  strong  phjrsique,  exceeding  men  in  this  irespeot, 
proportionately  speaking.  They  are  not  remarkable  for  personal 
beauty,  but  some  have  very  fine  figures.  They  are  most  industrious 
and  contented,  work  in  the  fields,  etc.,  but  are  said  to  rule  their 
husbands.  The  prevailing  complexion  is  fair  and  the  colour  of  the 
e}'es  dark ;  the  hair  is  dark,  fine,  and  straight ;  beard  and  moustaches 
scanty,  and  the  former  not  usually  worn.  The  crania  are  of  toler* 
ably  fair  size  and  shape,  often  elongated,  altogether  a  lower  type 
than  the  Drshman  skull.  Tlicir  intellectual  faculties  are  not  bril- 
liant, ])artakiug  more  of  shrewdness  and  cunning  than  ability.  They 
are  said  to  possess  courage  and  fidelity,  are  industrious  and  persever- 
ing in  their  habits,  and  are  of  an  agile  and  muscular  frame.'' 

9.  In  these  Provinces  the  connection  between  J&ts  and  Rljpnts 
is  very  generally  asserted.  Thus  the  JAts  of  Agra  consider  them- 
selves illegitimate  descendants  of  the  Y&dus  of  Bayina^  and  have  a 
tradition  tliat  their  original  home  was  Slandahar.'  The  Oodha 
section  claim  descent  from  a  Pramir  ThAkur,  who  came  from  Dhir 
in  the  Dakkhin.  and  the  Dangri  section  assert  that  they  are  de- 
scended from  a  Sisodiya  UAjput  of  Chithor.  "  It  is  an  undisputed 
fact,''  says  a  writer,  who  is  himself  a  R&jput,*  ''  that  the  Sin« 
siw41  Jits  of  Bhartpur  are  the  descendants  of  a  Jidon  and  the 
ThakurelA  Jits  of  a  Chauhin  ;  similarly  there  are  many  Jit  elans 
who  have  undeniably  descended  from  Uijputs  by  women  of  inferior 
stocks.     Rijput  princes  used  to  admit  Jit  and  OAjar  women  into 
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their  zan&nas  on  aooount  of  their  strength  and  graoefol  appearanoe. 
Some,  however,  do  not  claim  Rftjpat  descent,  as  the  Poniya,  who 
say  that  they  sprung  from  the  jata  or  matted  hair  of  Mahldeva 
at  Mount  Kailtsa.  Hence  these  may  he  supposed  of  Getae  descent ; 
others  refer  their  origin  to  Garh  Gajni  in  the  west,  probably  the 
Ghazni  of  AfghinistAn.  Poniya  is  also  the  name  for  a  species  of 
snake,  and  this  connects  them  with  the  NAg^nsi  or  Takshak  race. 
Colonel  Tod  in  the  Jaisalmer  Annals  shows  that  many  of  the  clans 
are  of  J&don  descent.  The  fact  that  J&ts  practise  widow  marriage 
disproves  the  assertion  that  they  used  to  intermarry  with  the  B&j- 
puts/'  This  view  of  the  case  has  been  to  some  extent  disproved  by 
what  has  been  already  said. 

10.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  J&ts  were  at  least  one  of  the 
Connection  of  j&ta  uid     elements  out  of  which  the  Gypsy  race  was 

QypsiM.  formed.     The  question  is  too  large  to  be  con- 

sidered here;^  but  it  may  be  noted  that  besides  the  evidence  of 
language  we  have  some  indications  of  at  least  six  westerly  move- 
ments of  the  races  of  the  North-Westem  Frontier,  who  are  often 
collectively  known  as  J&ts.'  Thus  wo  have  a  doubtful  reference 
to  a  transplanting  of  Kerks,  Sindhis,  Kolis,  Meds,  and  other  West 
Indian  tribes  before  the  Christian  era.  Next  we  have  the  bringing 
of  the  Luris  or  Indian  musicians  to  Persia  by  Bahr&m  Gor  about 
A.  D.  450  and  their  subsequent  dispersion.  A  body  of  Kerks, 
Sangars,  and  J&ts  were  deported  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Asia 
Minor.  A  body  of  Jftts  is  said  to  have  been  deported  westward 
after  the  invasion  of  India  by  MahmQd  of  Gliazui  in  1025  A.  D. 
The  same  results  followed  the  conquests  of  the  Scljuks  in  the  twelfth 
century  and  those  of  Osmanii  Turks  in  the  fourteenth.  Finally 
there  was  a  movement  westward  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century  as  the  results  of  the  ravages  of  TimQr. 

11.  In  these  provinces  the  Jilts  are  divided  into  two  great  sub- 

divisions, the  DS  or  DhS  and  IlelS  in  the 
Gunges-Jumna  Duib,   which  correspond  to 
the  Pachh&da  and  Desw&la  of  Delhi  and  Rohilkhand.     General  Cun- 
ningham,* assuming  that  the  last  two  names  mean  ''late''  and 
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'*  Bborig;inaI/'  concludes  that  ilio  Paclihftila  or  Dhd  JAts  were  a 
comfiaratively  recent  colony.     ''  This  U  confirmed  by  the  known 
fdcts  in  the  liifltory  o{  Illiartpur,  wliicli  owes  its  rise  to  CliOraman 
JiU,  who  after  the  death  of  Aurangzeb  migrated  witli  his  followers 
from  the  banks  of  the  Indus/'     The  Held  or  Dhd  are  considered 
the  superior  of  the  Desw&la  or  Pachhftda^  and  they  almost  every- 
where practise  female  infanticide.   The  two  sub-divisions  are  usually 
asserted  by  Jftts  themselves  to  be  endogamous ;  but  this  is  in  some 
places    at  least  not  the  case.     According    to  Sir  II.  M.    Elliot,^ 
tlic  UhA  have  frequently  no  J&ga  or  genealogist  as  the  IIolA  have. 
He  asserts  that  they  never  intermarried  till  comparatively  recent 
times,  when  the  Balamgarh  Rftja  married  with  the  Kaothal  fiunily. 
Another    good    authority*  states  that  "  till    very   recently   one 
division  did  not  intermarry  or  mess  with  another  ;  but  now  there 
is  very  Uttio  distinction  between  them  in  the  Rohilkhand  Districts, 
and  in  the  Duib  too  there  liave  been  instances,  but  comparatively 
few,  of  intermarriages.    As  a  rule  the  II eld  have  no  great  objection 
to  marry  the  daughters  of  the  Dhd,  but  they  hesitate  to  give  them 
their  own  daughters.    The  Dhd  observe  certain  domestic  rites  which 
are  contrary  to  the  rites  of  other  Hindu  castes,  and  this  is  quoted 
by  the  Held  as  an  indication  of  their  low  origin.     One  of  these  rites 
is  tliut  the  Dhd  bridegroom  wears  the  veil  {sekra),  while  the  Held, 
like  Uie  lUjputs  and  otlior  high  castes,  wear  the  coronet  {manr) .     The 
Dhd,  however,  cat  from  earthen  vessels,  which  is  more  a  Muham- 
madan  than  a  Hindu  custom.     The  Held  are  old  immigrants  and 
the  Dhd  new-comers.     In  the  Upper  Duib  they  speak  of  Hariyina 
as  their  home.'' 

12.  In  connection  with  this  Mr.  Ibbetson  writes' : — ''  Tliere  is 
an  extraordinary  division  of  tlie  J&ts  of  Delhi,  Ilohtak,  and  Kaniil, 
and,  indeed,  of  the  other  land-owning  castes,  who  have  for  the  most 
part  taken  the  one  side  or  the  other,  into  two  factions  known  as 
Dchiya  and  HauUniya.  The  Dehiyas  are  called  after  a  Jit  tribe 
of  tliat  name,  with  its  head-quarters  about  Bhatginw  in  Surpat, 
liaving  originally  come  from  Bawflna  near  Delhi.  The  Hauliniya 
faction  is  headed  by  the  Ghatwil  or  Malak  Jits,  whose  head-quar- 
ters are  Dherka-Ahulina  in  Ooliina,  and  who  were,  owing  to  their 
succesiiful  opiMisition  to  the  Rijputs,  the  accepted  heads  of  the  Jits 
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in  ihose  parts.  Some  one  of  the  Emperors  oalled  them  to 
him  in  coercing  the  Mandah&r  B&jpnts,  and  thus  the  old  enmity 
was  strengthened.  The  Dehiya  J&ts^  growing  powerful,  beoame 
jealous  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Ohatw^ls,  and  joined  the  Mandai- 
hftrs  against  them.  Thus  the  oountry  side  was  divided  into  tiro 
factions :  the  OAjars  and  Tagas  of  the  tract,  the  Jaglin  J&ta  of 
Thapa  Naultha,  and  the  Latm&r  J&ts  of  Rohtak  joining  tho  Dehi« 
yas,  and  the  Huda  J&ts  of  Rohtak  and  most  of  the  J&ts  of  the 
tract,  except  the  Jagl&ns,  joining  the  Haulftniyas.  In  the  Mutiny, 
disturbances  occurred  in  the  Rohtak  District  between  these  two 
factions,  and  the  Mandah&rs  of  the  Nardak  ravaged  the  Hanl&niyas 
in  the  south  of  the  tract.  Tlie  J&ts  and  R&jputs  seem,  independent* 
ly  of  these  divisions,  to  consider  each  other,  tribally  speaking,  as 
natural  enemies,  and  I  have  often  been  assured  by  Jftts,  thoo^ 
I  do  not  believe  it,  that  they  would  not  dare  to  go  into  a  BAjpat 
village  at  night.'' 

'13.  The  name  Dh£  has  by  some  been  connected  with  thefamoos 
race  of  the  Dahae,  whom  Virgil^  calls  indomUa,  They  are  eaid 
to  have  lived  in  juxtaposition  and  alliance  with  tho  Massagotoe  or 
YuohL  The  combined  tribe  forced  the  Sakas  to  the  south,  and  they 
overcame  the  Gr8Bcx)-Bactrian  Empire.  Prof.  Rawlinson*  explains 
the  name  of  the  Dahae  as  meaning  rustid.  They  were  at  one 
time  spread  over  the  whole  country  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Persian 
Oulf  and  the  Tigris;  they  ai*e  even  mentioned  in  Scripture' 
among  the  Samarian  colonists,  being  classed  with  the  men  of  Baby- 
lon and  Elam.  Strabo  groups  them  with  the  Sakas  and  Massagetoi 
as  the  great  Skythian  tribes  of  Inner  Asia,  North  of  Baotriana. 
Justin  speaks  of  Dahae  qui  inter  Oium  el  Jaxattem  nom  proeml  m 
limine  marii  Ca$p%i  habilant.^ 

14.   Besides  these  two  great  divisions  of  DhS  and  Held,  the  J&ts 
EzogMiioai    poopi  of     ^^^  ^plit  up  into  a  vast  number  of  exoga- 
^^^*  mous  sections  (gotra^  pdl).     The  last  CTensna 

in  these*  Provinces  records  no  less  than  1,791  sections  of  the  Hinda 
and  106  of  the  Muhammadan  Jdts.  Along  the  Western  frontier 
the  most  powerful  of  these  are  the  Ohatwftl,  who  are  also  called 
Malak,  a  title  which  thoy  are  said  to  Iiavo  obtained  as  follows :— >''  In 
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tlie  old  days  of  Ilijput  aBceudancy  the  Rijputo'  would  not  allow  the 
JAts  to  oover  their  head  with  a  turban^  nor  to  wear  any  red  olothes, 
nor  to  ]Hit  a  crown  (maur)  on  tlu)  head  of  theit  bridegroom,  or  a 
jewel  {ma^)  in  the  woman's  noeo.  They  also  used  to  levy  seignorial 
rights  from  virgin  brides.  Even  to  this  day  Bijputs  will  not 
allow  inferior  castes  to  wear  red  clothes  or  ample  loin-oloths  in  th^ 
villages.  The  Ohatwftl  obtained  some  snocess  over  the  BAjputs,  espe- 
cially over  the  Mandahftras,  and  removed  the  obnoxious  prohibition. 
They  thus  obtained  the  title  of  Malak  or  *  master^ '  and  a  red  tur- 
ban  as  their  distinguishing  mark,  and  to  this  day  a  Jit  with  a  red 
turban  is  most  probably  a  Ghatwftl/'  In  Hiss&r,  aooording  to 
Mr.  Pagan,  they  claim  to  be  descended  from  Siroha  R&jpi/its  and  to 
have  come  from  Qtah  Oajni,  wherever  that  may  be*  They  say  that 
they  originally  settled  in  Kohtak,  where  they  were  under  the  heel  of 
the  lUjputs  to  such  an  extent  that  their  women  had  to  wear  nose- 
rings of  straw.  The  Jits  attacked  and  overcame  the  Slallan&r  Bij- 
puts in  a  dispute  arising  out  of  a  marriage  procession  ;  but  peace 
was  made  and  both  sides  settled  down.  Subsequently  the  Bijputs 
invited  the  Ohatwils  to  an  entertainment  and  treacherously  blew 
them  up  with  gunpowder.  One  Ohatwil  womafi,  according  to  the 
stock  legend,  wlio  was  not  present,  was  tlio  'solo  survivor  and  escaped 
to  Dc})il  near  Ilinsi.  She  happened  to  be  pregnant,  and  her  two 
sons  founded  the  present  sept. 

15.  Other  powerful  septs  are  the  Jakhar,  who  are  sprung  from 
a  Bijput  tribe  variously  stated  to  be  Chauhin  and  Udha.  They 
take  their  title  from  an  ancestor  of  that  name.  It  is  related  of 
him  tliat  a  Bija  of  Dwirika  had  a  huge  and  heavy  bow  and  arrow, 
and  promised  that  whoever  could  Uft  it  up  should  be  raised  in  rank 
above  a  Kija.  Jakhar  attempted  the  task,  but  failed,  and  for  shame 
left  for  his  native  country  and  settled  in  Bikiner.  This  story, 
puerile  though  it  may  seem,  probably  implies  that  the  Jakhar 
became  Jits  by  degradation  from  tlie  military  caste  of  Bijputs. 

10.  The  Sahriwat,  wlio  take  tlieir  name  from  Salira,  a  sou  or 
grandson  of  Bija  Anangpil  Tunwar,  appear  to  have  oome  originally 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dellii. 

17.  Tlie  Bliainiwil,  who  claim  to  bo  Deswili,  appear  to  have 
been  originally  Cliauliin  Bijputs  of  Sambhar  in  Bajputina,  wlienoe 
they  spread  into  Ilissir  through  Bikiner. 

18.  The  Deswil    must  not    be  confounded  with  the  Deswili, 

which  is  a  oouiprdiensivo  name  fur  all  the  Jit  tribes  dwelling  in  the 
you  ilL  0 
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Hariyftna  or  Des  of  Hise&r  and  Rohtak.  All  these  tribes  were 
probably  as  closely  connected  with  Bajpntftna  as  are  the  preseilfr 
Ddgris,  bat  the  connection  is  more  remote  and  less  well  remembered^ 
The  Dcswftlj  Dallftl^  and  Mftn  J&ts  are  all  said  to  be  related  oloseljr^ 
being  descended  fiom  one  Dlianna  Rilo  of  Silauthi  in  Rohtak,  by 
a  Bargfijar  Rdjput  woman^  who  had  tliree  sons,  Dill6,  Desal,  and 
M&n,  who  gave  their  names  to  the  throe  tribes  of  Dallft,  Desw&l,  and 
Mftn  J&ts. 

19.  Beginning  with  the  most  "Westerly  Districts  we  find  in 

Septs  in  the  North-     Sahftranpur  that  the  most   powerful    septff 
West  ProTinoes.       ^re  the  Deswftli,  Pachhftdg,  and  Sinmlr ;  in 

Muzaffamagar  we  Iiave  the  Deswftli,  Baliyftn,  Gauthiwftray  Rathd, 
Sarftwat,  Bodlftn,  Jatarni,  Kankhandi,  Pachhftd^,  Panwftr,  and 
Bikhbans.  The  Censns  returns  give  as  the  only  septs  of  local  import- 
ance the  Daswftn,  Gotwftla^  Malua^  and  Maula  of  Muzafbumagar* 

20.  All  through  these  lists  sub-castes  and  sections  are  inextriiH 
ably  mixed  up.  Thus  in  Meorut  we  have  the  Deswftli  and  Ilela 
combined  with  the  Cliauhftn^  Dahuna,  Daiha,  Pachluld6,  and  Tomar. 

21.  In  Maihui^,  according  to  the  last  Census,  the  chief  seotions 
are  the  Barh,  Khntel,  Lathor,  Chhokar,  Churel,  Gadar,  Gauthw&ra^ 
Godhi,  Maini,  Panwftr,  Phokha,  Rftwat,  Sakarwftr,  Sangeriy&n, 
Sarftinat,  Sinsinwftra  and  Thenwftr.  The  Nohwftr  and  Narwftr,  who 
are  so  closely  related  as  to  be  prohibited  from  intermarriage^  ara 
also  a  compact  and  powerful  body.  The  former  take  their  name 
from  their  original  settlement  in  Noh  of  Jalcsar  Pargana^  noir 
included  in  the  Etah  District.  Their  position  in  the  caste  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  tliat  while  they  take  their  wives  from  the 
Pachahras  and  other  clans  of  the  South^  they  only  g^ve  their 
daughters  to  the  Sinsinw&rs  and  other  powerful  clans  of  the  Wert. 
They,  of  course,  claim  descent  from  Prithivi  Rflja ;  but  coming  to 
later  times  they  say  that  tlicir  ancestor  lived  in  Jartauli  of  Aligmrh* 
They  may  have  been  driven  from  thence  when  Ibrahim  Lodi 
attacked  Jartauli  for  rebellion.^  He  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom. 
Rati  Bfto,  colonised  Noh,  and  the  other  Nai'wftr.  The  children  of 
Rati  Rfto  gave  up  Noh  to  their  family  priests  and  founded  tlio 
villages  of  Bhenrai  and  Bajiia,  whence  tlicy  spread  over  tlio 
Pargana.  A  descondunt  of  the  brother,  who  founded  Narwiir,  set- 
tied  at  Barauth,  from  whence  have  sprung  the  hamlets  whiok  noir 
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ooneiitntc  separate  villages.      The  Pachahras  founded  Watuqa  Aira 
Kliera  of  MaliAlian  and  thence  Dnnetiya  of  Milt.^ 

22.  The  Aligarh  J«^t8  trace  tlieir  descent  from  Makkhan,  who^ 
at  the  end  of  tlie  sixteenth  or  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
led  a  tribe  of  Thenw&n  J&ts  from  Rajputftna  into  the  neighbour** 
hood  of  Mursfin.  He  there  married  a  woman  of  the  Khoken  Jftts, 
who  with  the  Brfthmans  were  the  earliest  settlers.'  The  J&ts  of 
Eastern  Aligarh  are  principally  members  of  three  great  clans^th^ 
Khandiya  in  Tappal^  the  Thakurel  in  Ilasangarh  Pargana,  and 
the  TlienwAn  in  Oori,  MursAn,  and  Il&tluras^  and  are  of  much  more 
standing  in  the  country.  They  date  their  arrival  about  1046  A.D.| 
when  their  ancestor  Bikram  Thftkur  drove  out  the  Jangh&ra 
Rdjputs  and  Kalirs  who  inhabited  the  tract.  The  Khandiya 
Jftts  of  Tappal  derive  their  name  from  tlio  village  of  the  same  name 
in  the  Pargana  and  are  of  com[iarativoly  modem  date^'  Othof 
important  Aligarh  clans  are  the  Ahl&wat,  Badhauniya,  Bangari 
«  Bharangar,  Chang,  Chhokar,  Chaudhrai,  Dagor,  Dikkhit,  Oandhor, 
GOjar,  Katheriya,  Mahur,  Pachhada,  Panw&r,  Punriya,  R&thaur, 
Sangwftn,  SarAwat,  and  Tomar.  Many  of  these  are  the  names 
of  well-known  lUjput  septs. 

2t3.  It  is  unnecessary  to  re]x^t  the  lists  of  names  in  tlie  Census 
returns  or  to  attempt  any  more  detailed  account  of  mig^tions  and 
local  history  of  these  multitudinous  septs. 

24.  These  septs  are,  as  has  been  said,  exogamous,  but  there  are 
all  sorts  of  grades  among  them,  and  the  rules  of  intermarriage  are 
most  intricate.  If  an  ordinary  Jit  is  asked  about  it,  he  merely 
says  that  he  leaves  ail  this  to  his  family  priest.  As  an  illustration  of 
this  it  may  be  noted  that  just  across  the  border  of  these  Provinces 
in  the  Ilohtak  District  the  Mundlftna  and  Ahulftna  J&ts  do  not 
intermarry  by  reason  of  old  feuds.  The  Ooliya  do  not  marry  with  the 
DAgar  or  Solankhi,  for  while  they  were  Brftlimans  the  latter  were 
their  clients  (jyi^dn)^  and  when  they  lost  their  caste,  the  former 
only  of  all  JAts  would  give  them  brides.  The  DoswAI  do  not  inter* 
marry  with  the  Cliandharin,  or  Pliogat,  nor  the  Chilar  with  the 
ChikAra,  nor  the  Malak  with  the  DalAls  of  the  Sampla  Talitil, 
Uiougii  they  will  intermarry  with  otlier  DaUls.^ 
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£5.  The  Jitt  hftve  a  irifaal  oouiMnl  known  ai  pmmeidfmi  wfaieh  is 
Tifliid  ooueiL  pwrided  over  by  a  headman^  or  Chandhari^ 

which  dealB  with  the  usual  cases  oE  Tiolmlioii 
of  caste  rnles  and  castoms.  The  eldest  son  of  a  deceased  Chandhari 
takes  his  father's  place,  provided  he  is  competent  to  disdiarge  the 
duties  of  the  post.  *  The  nsoal  ponifihment  is  certain  compfolaorj 
entertainments  to  the  brethren.  In  Sahiranpar,  at  least,  it  seems  to 
be  the  role  that  if  sn  unmarried  girl  intrigues  with  a  low-caste  man, 
she  is  permanently  expdled ;  but  if  her  lover  be  a  man  of  higher 
than  her  own,  the  fault  is  forgiven  on  her  relations  providing  a 
according  to  the  award  of  the  council. 

26.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  and  all  Jits  agree  that  polyandry  ia 
^    .         ,  abominable.    But  there  seems  reason  to  ba* 

lCaiTias«  rules.  ... 

lieve  that  in  some  cases  it  prevails.     In  Bob- 
tak  ^   it  is  reported  that  "  considering  the  obligations  laid  on  them 
by  religion  to  marry,  an  extraordinarily  large  number  of  Jits  remain 
baclielors.    It  is  common  enough  to  find  instances  in  every  pedigree 
table  whore  the  elder  of  a  number  of  brothers  only  is  married,  or 
perhaps  one  or  two;  and  though  the  people  would  never  admit  it, 
it  is  most  probable  that  in  such  cases  a  modified  system  of  polyan- 
dry does  prevail.''  There  appears  to  be  no  well-defined  rule  as  to  the 
payment  of  a  price  for  either  bride  or  bridegroom.    Wherever 
brides  are  scarce   o%ving  to  infanticide,  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
girls  are  purchased ;  and  wlien  the  relations  of  the  bride  are  poor, 
the  bride  price  takes  tlie  form  of  a  contribution  given  by  the  friends 
of  the  youth  to  the  relations  of  his  bride  to  assist  in  defraying  the 
cost  of  the  wedding  feast.     Among  the  more  well-to-do  members  of 
the  tribe  the  tendency  is  towards  the  payment  of  a  dowry  with  the 
bride.     Widow  marriage  and  the  levirate  are  allowed  ;  but  here  too 
there  seems  to  be  a  movement  in  favour  of  insisting  that  if  a  widow 
marries  again,  her  husband  should  be  an  outsider.   The  general  rule 
seems  to  be  that  when  there  are  no  brothers  of  the  late  husband,  the 
woman  takes  with  her  to  her  new  home  her  children  with  any  moY- 
able  property  she  can  secure,  and   the  children  of  the  first    mar- 
riage are  practically  adopted  and  supported  by  their  step-father ; 
on   the  contrary,  if    the  brothers  of  the  first  husband  be  alivo^ 
thoy  take  oluirgo  of  their  nephews  and  rear  them  until  they   oome 
of  age,  receiving  as  their  remuneration  for  the  duty  of  guardian- 
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ship  iho  usufruct    of   the  proixsrty   during  iho  minority   of  their 
nephew. 

27.  In  widow  marriage  the  rites  arc  very  simple.  When  the 
barber  and  the  family  priest  have  arranged  the  match,  a  day  is  fixed 
on  which  the  bridegroom  with  a  few  friends  goes  to  the  house  of  the 
bride.  lie  remains  there  for  the  night,  and  next  morning  the 
woman  puts  on  bangles  and  the  other  ornaments  which  she  was 
obliged  to  discontinue  when  her  first  husband  died.  Most  of  these 
ornaments  are  generally  presented  by  the  bridegroom.  When  he 
brings  home  his  wife,  he  is  cxix»ted  to  give  a  dinner  to  his  brethren. 
Wlien  a  man  goes  to  marry  a  widow,  he  wears  white  clothes,  not 
red  and  yellow  as  is  the  rule  in  a  regular  marriage. 

28.  Among  the  Jits  of  these  Provinces  there  is  little  in  the  do- 

mestic '  ritual  to    distinguish  them  from 

DomotUoriiofi  Birth.  ^,     ,  ._.    i  -riri 

orthodox  Iimdus.  When  a  woman  is 
about  to  be  delivered,  they  wave  over  her  head  a  rupee  and  a  quarter 
with  a  vow  of  worshipping  Devi  if  the  result  is  successful.  If  the 
woman  recovers,  this  money  is  spent  in  buying  cakes  and  sweetmeats 
which  are  offered  at  the  shrine  of  the  goddess.  A^'hen  deUvery 
is  tedious,  the  patient  is  given  water  over  which  a  Fsqir  has  breathed, 
or  in  which  luis  been  st4»i)od  Uio  qimdrangular  rupee  known  as 
Ch&ryiri,  because  it  bears  the  names  of  the  four  companions  {ehdr 
fdr)  of  tlie  Prophet— ^Abubakr,  Usm&n,  Umar,  and  Ali.  In  Salii- 
ranpur  the  place  of  the  midwife  appears  to  be  geneially  taken  by  a 
Qasfti  woman.  If  a  son  is  bom,  she  gets  a  fee  double  of  that  for  a 
girl,  and  Brfthman  women  are  called  in  to  sing  songs  of  rejoicing. 
In  delivery  the  mother  is  generally  laid  on  a  bed  made  of  cakes  of 
tlic  dung  of  tlic  sacred  cow.  Tlie  mother  is  liathod  on  the  tenth  day, 
and  tlio  whok  house  is  plastered.  On  the  twelfth  day,  the  birth 
impurity  is  finally  removed  by  a  bath,  and  tlie  menials  are  rewarded. 
Brihmans  and  clansmen  are  fed,  and  the  house  is  purified  by  a 
sprinkling  of  cow-dung  and  Ganges  water.  They  do  not  perform 
Uic  rite  of  Annaprdsatia,  or  Kauekkedan^  in  the  regular  way  ;  the 
noses  and  ears  of  cliildren  are  bored  whenever  it  may  be  convenient. 
29.  Adoption  is  allowed.  There  is  no  regular  rite  except  the  feast- 
ing  of  male  friends  and   Br&hmans,   while 

AdopiioB. 

soaked  gram  is  distributed  among  the  women« 
80.  The  marriage  rites   are  performed  among  tlie  Saliaranpur 

JaU  as   follows  : — llio  age   for   bctroUial  is 
between  live  and  twelve,     llic  girl's  fatlier 
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fl^arohos  for  a  yonth,  and  when  ho  has  found  one^  his  Brfthman  pnost 
and  barber  are  sent  to  make  the  arrangements.  They  oompiM^  tli9 
horoscopes  and  make  cei*tain  that  the  family  is  of  pure  blood  and 
i>ot  suffering  under  any  social  stigma.  When  this  is  settled,  a  rupee, 
knpwn  as  mangani,  is  paid  to  tlie  youtli,  and  this  settles  the  engage- 
mqnt.  Two  or  thi*ee  years  after,  when  the  boy  has  attained  puborty, 
his  father  sends  and  enquires  wlien  be  may  come  to  fetch  his  bride« 
Tf  the  bride  is  nubile  and  her  friends  can  afford  the  ezpepse,  the 
answer  is  Bydk  $ajha  lo^^"  Set  the  wedding  in  train.''  If  he 
is  pot  ready,  he  makes  no  answer,  and  the  phrase  js  diil  ii$  dena^ 
The  procession  starts  in  tlie  usual  way ;  but  it  is  characteristio  of 
J3t8  tliat  the  waving  done  for  good  luok  over  Uio  pair  |s  dono  witb 
a  copper  coin  of  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb.  On  the  day  the  bride- 
groom starts,  a  wedding  i)avilion  is  put  up  at  his  house,  and  nine 
]}rShmans  are  fed  in  the  name  of  the  Naugraha  or  nine  planets* 
TVhon  the  procession  reaches  the  house  of  the  bride,  her  mother 
comes  out,  and,  after  waving  tlio  part  of  her  robe  covering  her  breast 
ovor  hi9  boad,  toiichcs  it  Avith  her  lips.  This  is  known  as  the  9ewal 
rite.  TliQ  binding  paH  of  the  rite  is  tlio  seven-fold  circnmainbnlar 
tion  of  the  saored  fire  by  tlie  pair  with  their  garments  knotted 
together, 

81.  Tlie  dead  are  crcpiated  in  tlie  ordinary  way.    That  nigh^ 

the  chief  mourner,  who  lit  the  pyre,  places  a 
cup  of  milk  on  a  little  platform  of  sticks  ii| 

the  road  to  the  burning  ground  for  the  use  of  the  ghost,  and  on  the 
>J    third  day  he  hangs  a  pitcher  of  water  to  a  pipal  titx),  leaving  a 

small  hole  in  the  vessel  through  which  the  water  slowly  drops  for 

the  refreshment  of  the  spirit. 

82.  Jftts  are  Hindus,  Sikhs,  and  Muhammadans.  In  SahSranpnr, 

tliey,  when  Hindus,  chiefly  worsliip   Mahi* 
'  **"*  dov:^  and  Devi,  and  a  host  of  village  godlings, 

ghosts  and  demons.  Among  local  godlings  tlie  most  important 
are  O&ga,  Lakhdita,  Pydreji,  and  Randeo,  of  most  of  which  some 
account  has  been  given  elsewhere. ^  In  Mathura  their  favourite 
godlings  are  Daftji  and  Giriraj ;  in  Bijnor,  (MmundaDevi  is  a 
sort  of  tribal  goddess,  and  tlioy  aho  have  much  rcsiKJct  for  wliat 
Oiey  call  (iafiyon  ka  Devata  or  tlie  "  lord  of  cows/'  They  also 
won^hip    various    Muliammadan    saints,    such    as    Zfdiir  Diwftn, 
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Zainuddtiii  and  Shaikh  Saddo.^     In  the  diroction  of  RaJimtAna  they 
liave  much  respect  for  M&ta  or  the  Binall-pox  goddess;  but   the 
chief  object  of  veneration  of  all  the  Western  J&ts  is  Tejaji/  a  sort 
of  legendary  hero,  lialf  deified,  who  b  said  to  have  died  from  snake- 
bite.   The  J&ts  believe  that  if  they  are  bitten  by  a  snake,  and  tie  a 
thread  round  the  right  foot  while  repeating  the  name  of  Tejajii  the 
poison  will  prove  innocuous.     His  main  temple  is  at  Sarsara  in 
Kishngarh.     He  is  always  represented  as  a  man  on  horseback  with 
a  drawn  sword,  while  a  snake  is  biting  his  tongue.     Nearly  all  the 
Western  J&ts  wear  an  amulet  of  silver  with  this  device  round  their 
necks.    In  the  Upper  Oanges-Jumna  Du&b  three  of  the  best 
known  local  godlings  are  Dharm  Sinh,  Sivant  Sinh,  and  Haz&ri 
Sinlu    Their  priests  are  drawn  from  the  menial  tribes,  such  as  the 
Mili  and  Kahir.    All  three  are  the  deified  ghosts  of    persons 
who  have  died  in  an  unusiuil  way  or  whose  funeral  obsequies  were 
not  duly  performed.     Their  feast  day  is  Sunday,  and  on  certain 
occasions  the  godling  sends  his  influence  on  his  attendant  {sir  par 
djdia).    They  then  ''play''  {ikeina),  or  move  their  heads  about 
in  a  frantic  way,  answer  questions,  and  give  oracles.     S&vant  Sinh 
appears  only  on  the  night  of  the  Anant  Chaudas  feast,  the  four- 
teenth of  the  light  half  of  Bhftdon ;  the  other  deities  deliver  oracles 
all  through  the  year.     They  are  propitiated   by  the  feeding  of 
BrAlimans  and  Jogis,  with  offerings  of  flowers  and  sweetmeats,  and 
lamps  lighted  with  ghL     Another  deity  is  B&rha  B&ba,  ''  the  old 
master/'     He  was  a  Oadariya,  or  shepherd,  by  caste,  and  was  noted 
for  his  proficiency  in  Sanskrit.     When  he  is  not    duly    propi- 
tiated he  brings  ringworm  (gattj)  on  children.    Some  people  he 
afllicts  with  boils,  but  he  is  not  very  malevolent,  and  a  small  offering 
rcgidarly  made  prevents  him  from  doing  much  harm.     At  the  last 
Census  no   less   than   54,849   poisons   in   tlie   Western    District* 
declared  themselves  votaries  of  BArlui  Biba.     Jits  are  also   much 
addicted  to  ancestor  worship  and  have  many  such  shrines  in  their 
villages.     In  Karnil,  the  Sandhu  Jats  worship  Kila  Meliar  or  K&la 
I^r,  their  ancestor,  whoso  chief  fhrine  is  at  Tliina  Satra,  in  Siftlkot, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Sandhus;  the  Haliwat  Jits  worship  a 
common  ancestor  called  Saddu  Deo.     They  are  much  afraid  of  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead.     Besides  the  regular  srddiiAa,  one  mode  of  pro* 
pitiating  them  is  to  pour  some  water  at  the  root  of  a  pSpal  tree,  and 
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diitribata  lome  oloih,  ootton  and  sesame  on  a  Saturday  in  alms. 
Tbe  Eril  Eye  is  avoided  by  wearing  a  blue  string  roond  the  neok, 
making  a  black  mark  on  the  forehead,  waving  red  pepper,  wheat 
chaff,  salt,  and  mustard  round  the  head  of  the  patient,  and  then 
burning  them  on  tlio  &mily  liearth* 

83.  Their  oaths  are  on  the  Gbmges,  or  a  bottle  of  its  water  kept 

for  this  purpose,  by  some  the  godlings,  suoh 
.as  Ouga,  Tejaji  or  D&uji,  on  their  eona' 
farads  or  by  touching  an  idol  in  a  Hindu  temple.  They  eat  the 
flame  food  as  higher  class  Hindus,  including  wild  pigs  and  fowls  ; 
they  will  not  eat  boef  or  pork.  They  name  the  ddty  Nirftyan, 
when  they  eat,  and  throw  a  little  food  on  the  ground.  They  salute 
each  other  in  the  form  Bdm  I  Bdm  I  Sikhs  use  the  phrase  Wdh 
Ouru  ti  faUk.  They  are  not  considered  strict  in  the  matter  of 
eating,  drinking,  and  smoking,  and,  though  they  profess  not  to  drink 
spirits,  the  rule  does  not  seem  to  be  rigidly  observed. 

84.  The  J&t  takes  a  high  rank  among  tho  cultivating  races  of  tlie 
Charaoior  and  ooon-       Province.     He  is  simply  a  sUvo  to  his  farm, 
P*^°»'  and  this  absorption  in  rigorous  out-of-door 

work  at  all  seasons  has  had  its  effect  on  his  diaracter  and  physiquo* 
He  never  dreams  of  taking  any  service,  except  in  the  army ;  he  is 
thrifty  to  the  verge  of  meanness,  and  industrious  beyond  oom« 
parison ;  if  his  crops  fail,  it  is  sheer  liard  luck.  When  he  is  not 
busy  in  his  field,  he  lets  out  his  cart  for  hire,  or  busies  himself  in 
collecting  manure,  which  ho  manages  with  great  care  and  skill. 
His  fault  is  quarrelsomeness ;  and,  in  litigation,  he  never  knows  whon 
he  is  beaten.  In  the  life  of  the  village  he  is  a  general  butt,  and  is 
noted  for  his  rustic,  boorish  ways.  Tliis  is  reflected  in  the  proverbial 
wisdom  of  the  countryside : — 

Jangal  Jdi  na  ciAerij/e,  katli  bick  Kirdr, 
Bkdkka  Turk  na  ekkeri^i.kojdSfl  kajkdr— 

**  Meddle  not  with  the  Jftt  in  tho  wilds,  or  the   Kir&r  at  his 
mart,  nor  a  hungry  Turk  ;  if  you  do,  you  will  risk  your  life." 

Kabit  %oke  Bhdi  ko, 
Kktt'i  ioktl  Jdt  ko^^ 
"  Songs  suit  a  Bhftfc,  and  husbandry  a  Jilt/' 

Jdt  mara  tabjdnijj/ejab  Icrahvia  gnzarjdc^^ 
•    **  Never  be  sure  a  Jdt  is  dead  till  the  day8  of  mourning  for  him 


are  over." 
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Jati — (Sanskrit  Taii,  ''one  viho  has  restmned  his  pasnonsond 
abandoned  the  world  ^^).— A  class  of  mendicant  devotees  who  are  the 
priests  of  the  Jainas  or  Sarfiogis.    According  to  Mr.  Sherring  the 
term  is  applied  also  to  those  GuESins,  Bairigis^  and  UdSsis  who 
l)ractiso  celibacy ;  and  another  variety  are  akin  to  tlio  Jogis;  but 
the  application  of  the  term  to  any  but  the  Jaina  sect  appears  very 
nnnsual.    The  total  strength  of  the  Jainas  in  these  Provinces,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  of  the  last  Census,  was  84,786  persons,  or  18 
in  10,000  for  the  whole   population.     According  to  Mr.  Bafllie^ 
''  the  sectarian  divisions  of  the  &ith  are  little  known  to  the  majority 
of  Jainas  in  these  Provinces,  to  whom  the  Svetambara,  though  thej 
have  temples  at  Ajudhya  and  probably  elsewhere,  are  practicallj 
unknown.    The  entries  in  the  sect  column  were,  therefore,  in  general 
the  names  of  the  principal  Jinas — Adi  Nftth,  Ajit  N&th,  P&ras  Nith, 
Mahavira,  or  Nim  Nftth,  or  the  word  Sarftvgi,  that  by  which  a 
secular  Jaina  is  distinguished  from  a  Jati  or  member  of  an  aacetio 
order.     The  total  number  of  Svotambaras  shown  in  tho  Provinoo 
was  2,286.    It  may  be  assVimed  that  tlie  others  are  Digambaras. 
Tlio  Jaina  lists  sliow  that  tho  adherents  of  the  religion  arc  almost 
entirely  Banyas :  83,976,  out  of  the  total  84,601,  entered  originally 
as  Jaina  in  religion,  being  of  that  caste.     The  Agarw&la^   Jaiswir^ 
Khandclw&l,  Purwdr,  PaliwS.!  and  Osw&l  sub-castes  are  the  most 
important.     Four  hundred  and  fifty-one  Rftjputs  appear,  possibly 
converts,  but  more  probably,  as  mostly  shown,  of  the  Jaiswdr  sabr 
caste,  really  belonging  to  the  trading  community.    Tliere  are  thirty- 
two  Bi*dhmans,  Gaur  being  more  numerously  represented  than  any 
other  sub-caste.     Gaur  Brdhmans,  even  though  Hindus,  are  em- 
ployed by  Jainas  as  temple  attendants,  and  sometimes  join  the  faith 
of  their  patrons.'^ 

2.  On  the  Jaina  faith  the  remarks  of  Dr.  J.  Burgess '  mvf 
be  quoted : — ''As  their  name  implies,  the  Jainas  are  the  followers 
of  the  Jinas,  or  '  vanquishers  ^  of  sins,  men  whom  they  believe  to 
have  obtained  Nirvftna,  or  emancipation,  from  the  continual  changes 
of  transmigration.  With  them  '  life, '  which  they  do  not  distin* 
guish  from  'soul'  and  its  vehicle  'matter,'  are  both  uncreated  and 
imperibhable,  obeying  eternal  ])hysical  laws  >vith  which  asceticism 
and  religious  ceremonial  alone  can  interfere.  Their  ceremonial  lias^ 
therefore,  no  real  reference  to  a  supreme  personal  God,  and  tlicir 

>  CentHM  Heport,  Norll^WeMtem  Provinces,  184. 
*  Indian  Antiquary  II.,  II,  sqq^ 
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doctrine  exolntlcs   his   Providence*     This  at  once  points  to  their 
connection  with  the  Buddhists ;  indeed  there  can  he  little  doubt 
that  tliey  are  an  early  heretical  sect  of  the  Ilinayaiia  school  of  Uiat 
persuiuiion,  and  owed  apart  of  their  popularity,  ou  the  decline  of  the 
purer  Bauddha  doctrines^  to  their  readier  admission  of  the  worship 
of  some  of  the  favourite  Hindu  divinities  into  their  system  and 
their  retention  of  the  tyranny  of  caste  customs.     But  much  of  their 
phraseology  is    of  Buddha  origin;   thus   their   laity    are   called 
Sr&vakas—' hearers  ^» the  same  name  as  among  the  most  ancient 
Buddliists  is  applied  to  those  '  who  practise  the  four  realities  and 
suppress  the  errors  of  thought  and  sights   without  being  able  to 
emancipate  themselves  entirely  from  the  influence  of  passion  and 
prejudice/  but '  who,  occupied  wholly  with  their  own  salvation,  pay 
no  regard  to  that  of  other  men/    Then  the  Buddha  is  constantly 
spoken  of  as  the  Jina,  or  '  vanquisher, '  his  exit  from  existence,  like 
tlwt  of  tlie  Jaina  Tirthankaras,  is  his  Nirv&na ;  both  employ  the 
Swftstika  and  S&tya  as  a  sacred  symbol ;  the  sacred  language  of  the 
Buddhists  is  MAgadhi,  of  the  Jainas  Arddha  MAgadhi ;  the  temples 
of  both  sects  are  Chaityae ;  those  who  have  attained  perfection  are 
Arhans ;  and  Digambaras,  or  naked  ascetics,  were  a  Bauddha  as  well 
OS  a  Jaina  sect.^     Further,  the  Jainas  indicate  South  BihAr  as  tlie 
scene  of  tlie  life  and  labours  of  nearly  all  their  Tirthankaras,  as  it 
was  of  Sakya  Sinha.   Buddha  is  often  called  MahAvira,  the  name  of 
the  last  Tirtliankara,  whose  father  the  Jainas  call  Siddharta,  the 
'cstablisher  of  faith,'  the  proper  name  of  Buddha,  and  both  are  of 
the  race    of  Ikshv&ku;   and   Mahivtra's   wife    was    Yasoda,   as 
Buddha's  was  Yasodhara.     Moreover,  Mahivirais  said  to  liave  died 
at  Pawa,  in  Bihir,  about  627  B.C. ;  and  Qautama  Buddha,  between 
Pawa  and  Kusinira,  in  543  B.C.     Tliese  coincidences  with  many 
analogies  of  doctrine  and  practice  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Jainas 
are  of  Bauddha  origin/' 

3.  ''  The  leading  and  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Jainas  are— 
the  denial  of  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  Vedas ;  rever- 
ence for  tlie  Jinas  who  by  tlieir  austerities  acquired  a  position 
superior  to  that  even  of  those  Hindu  gods  whom  they  reverence ; 
and  the  most  extreme  tenderness  of  animal  life.  Life  is  defined  to 
be  without  beginning  or  end-— endowed  with  attributes  of  its  own, 
agent  and  destroyer,  conscious,  siiUlc,  proportionate  to  the  body  it 
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animates-^minishing  with  the  gnftt  taid  expanding  with  the 
elephant;  throngh  sin  it  passed  into  animalfl  or  goes  into  hell; 
through  virtae  and  vioe  eombined  it  passes  into  men ;  and  thioogh 
the  annihilation  of  both  vice  and  virtae  it  obtains  emanoipatioik 
The  duties  of  a  Yati|  or  ascetic,  are  ten— Patience,  gentleness^ 
integrity,  disinterestedness,  abstraction,  mortification,  truth,  parity^ 
poverty,  and  continence ;  and  the  Srftvakas  add  to  their  moral  and 
religious  code  the  practical  worship  of  the  Tirthankaras  and  pio- 
foimd  reverence  for  their  more  pious  brethren.  The  moral  obliga- 
tions of  the  Jainas  are  summed  up  in  their  &ye  Itakdoraia^  which 
are  almost  identical  with  ^efaneka  iila  of  the  Bauddhas — Care  not 
to  injure  life,  truth,  honesty,  chastity,  and  the  suppression  of  world- 
ly desires.  They  enumerate  four  merits  or  dkarma — Liberality, 
gentleness,  piety,  and  penance ;  and  three  forms  of  restraint— Govern- 
ment of  the  tongue,  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  person.  Their  minor 
instructions  are,  in  many  cases,  trivial  and  ludicrous— such  as,  not  to 
deal  in  soap,  natron,  indigo,  and  iron ;  not  to  eat  in  the  open  air< 
after  it  begins  to  rain  \  nor  in  the  dark,  lest  a  fly  should  be  swallow- 
ed ;  not  to  leave  a  liquid  uncovered,  lest  an  insect  should  be  drown- 
ed ;  water  to  be  thrice  strained  before  it  is  drunk ;  and  paj^utarwui^ 
keeping  out  of  the  way  of  the  wind,  lest  it  should  blow  insects  into 
the  mouth. 

4.  "  The  Yatis,  or  priests,  carry  an  Uifkia,  or  besom  made  of  ootton 
thread,  to  sweep  insects  out  of  the  way  of  harm  as  thoy  enter  the 
temples,  or  where  they  sit  down,  and  a  mohomati,  or  mouth  cloth,  to 
prevent  insects  entering  the  mouth  while  praying  or  washing  the 
images.  The  proper  objects  of  worship  are  the  Jinas  or  Tirthan- 
karas, but  they  allow  the  existence  of  the  Hindu  gods  and  have 
admitted  to  a  share  of  their  worship  such  of  them  as  they  have 
connected  with  the  tales  of  their  saints.  As,  among  the  Bauddhas, 
Indra  and  Sukra  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  Jainas  distinguish- 
ing two  principal  Indras — Sukra,  regent  of  the  north  heaven,  and 
Isina,  regent  of  the  south,  besides  many  inferior  ones ;  and  images 
of  Sarasvati  and  of  Devi,  or  BhawAni,  are  to  be  found  in  many  of 
their  temples.  Nor  are  those  of  Hanum&n,  Bluurava.,  and  Ganesa 
excluded  from  their  sacred  places.  Besides,  they  have  a  pantheon 
of  their  own  in  which  they  reckon  four  classes  of  superhuman  beings 
— Bhuvanapatis,  Vyantaras,  Jyotishkos,  and  Viumanikafl^-eompris* 
ing  first  the  brood  of  the  Asuras,  N&gas,  Garuda^  the  DikpUas, 
etc.,  supposed  to  reside  in  the  hells  below  the  earth;  secondly^ 
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the  Rikshasas^  the  Pisftchas,  Bh&tas^  Kinnaras,  Oandharvas,  oto., 
inhabiting  mountains,  forcete,  and  lower  air ;  thirdly,  five  orders  of 
celestial  luminaries ;  and,  fourthly,  gods  of  present  and  past  Kalpas, 
of  the  former  of  whieh  are  those  bom  in  the  heavens — Sandharmai 
Isftna,  Sanatkumira,  Mahendra^  Brahma,  L&utaka^  Sukra,  Sahaa- 
rira,  Anata,  Franita,  Aran%  and  Aehyata,  eta  Each  Jin%  they  say, 
has  also  a  sort  of  fauniliar  goddess  of  his  own,  ealled  a  Slsanadevi, 
who  executes  his  behests.  These  are  perhaps  analogous  to  the 
SAktis,  or  MAtris,  of  the  Brihmans;  indeed  among  them  we  find 
Ambika,  a  name  of  Kaum&ri,  the  Sikti  of  Euurttikeya  and  Chanda, 
and  Maliftkili,  names  of  Bhaw&ni  '^  ^ 

6.  The  Jatis  are  divided  into  the  real  Jati,  who  wear  white 
clothes,  and  the  Sewara^  who  dresses  in  ochre-coloured  garments. 
According  to  Mr.  Sherring,  the  Sewaras  walk  about  vrith  head  and 
feet  bare,  holding  a  red  stick  in  the  hand,  and  they  carry  with 
them  a  kind  of  brush  made  of  peacocks'  feathers,  vrith  which  they 
sweep  the  ground  before  sitting  down,  lest  they  should  injure  a 
worm  or  an  insect.  Both  these  classes  beg  cooked  food  from  the 
houses  of  Jainas  or  Sarftogis.  By  Hindus  they  are  held  in  abomi- 
nation and  contempt,  and  are  said  to  practise  magic  and  witchcraft. 

6.  The  last  Census  shows  only  1%  Jaina  Fk[trs, — 4  at  Saharftn- 
pur,  1  at  Muaaflamagar,  1  at  Mathura,  2  at  Agra,  4  at  Jalaun. 

Jbamaiya«^A  small  sub-caste  of  Banyas  who  seem  to  be  iden- 
tical witli,  or  an  off«shoot  from,  the  Bishnoi  {q.v.),  and  to  take  their 
name  from  the  tribal  Saint  Jhimbaji.  Until  quite  recently  it  is  said 
they  followed  the  Bishnoi  custom  of  burying  their  dead.  They 
now  place  them  on  a  mat  and  fling  them  intoa  river  '. 

Didribuiion  of  thg  Jhamaij/a   Banyas  aecording  to  Hi 

CemuM  t/189L 


Dittrioto. 

Naoilwr. 

Famikliibid 
BtAwAb  • 

•        .        •         . 

.         . 

48 
704 

CftWDIlf          .••••.•• 

llamlrDiir     •••.•••• 

JbAon 

% 

AlkkibAd 

486 

Tot  A  I. 

9,670 

*  Tk«  wlioU  qMsiioo  of  Ui«  orifria  of  the  JaioM  la  •UboraUly  dimonamd  in  Iwo 
papart  bj  Prolmmor  lAUtn  t  Indimn  AnH^umr^  11^  108  $qq,,  SS8  $qq,  AUo  m«  ^ 
paper  bj  Mr.  Hmmmui,  ihid  VIII.,  80  9qq, 

*  Ctnmu  Report  K^rlK-Wai  /*r»vi«c««,  1865,  Arpmdut  88. 
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Jhijhotiya,  Jajahutiya.— A  branch  of  llio  KaniHijIya  Brail- 
mans  who  take  their  name  f lom  the  country  of  Jejiikasnkti,  whieh 
ia  mentioneil  in  tlie  Mailanpur  inseiiption.  Of  this  Gcncml  Ciin- 
iiingham  writes' : — "  Tlie  first  point  deserving  of  notice  in  tliew  two 
shoi't  but  preeioiiB  rceonls  is  the  name  of  the  country,  Jejilkasnlfti, 
which  is  clearly  tlw  JajShnti  of  Abii  KiMn.  The  meaning  of  the 
woril  IB  doTibtful,  but  it  was  certainly  tlio  name  of  tlie  country,  as 
it  ifl  coupled  with  4/na.  I  may  ai\<\,  also,  tliat  tlierc  are  conaiiler- 
ahle  nnmbers  of  Jajalmtiya  Brilhmans  and  Jajahutiya  Banyas 
in  the  old  country  of  tlw  Chandels  or  Bundclkhand.  I  would 
identify  Jajaliuti  with  tlie  district  of  Sandrabatie  of  Ptolemy, 
which  containctl  four  towuB,  nameil  Tiinuisis,  Enipalathi-a,  Knro- 
povina  and  Nandti  band  agar.  Judging  from  the  relative  positions 
assigned  to  them  by  Ptolemy,  I  think  tliat  the  first,  wliich  is 
to  the  North-East  of  Sandrabatia,  may  be  Darsanda,  the  second 
Mahoba,  the  third  Khajuraho,  and  the  fourth,  wiiich  ia  t;Iio  most 
WoBtorly,  Bliandcr."  The  Jami-nt-tawj5rikh  of  Roshfd-ud-dtn', 
quoting  from  Abu  Itihiln  al  RirOni,  mentions  t1»e  Kingdom  of 
Jajliott  as  oontaininy^  the  eiiitm  of  OwiUiov  and  Kalinjar,  nnd 
that  its  capital  waa  at  Kliajur;lho.  Tlio  popular  and  incorrect 
explanation  is  tliat  they  are  really  Yajui'bota  BiShmans,  beeauee, 
in  making  burnt  offerings,  they  followed  tlie  rules  of  the  Yajur 
Veda. 

2.  According  to  a  list  procured  at  Mirzapur  their  //olras  are — 
Awa^thi;  Bhareriya  Tiviiri  ;  Arjariya  Kot ;  Gautumiya  of  Ladh- 
pur;  Pataviya  of  Kannaura;  Patluk  of  KalySiipur;  G  an  geld  of 
Matayaya  ;  Richliatiya  of  Kiiba  or  Kimwa ;  Tivaii  of  Eji ;  ChaubS 
of  Kachhaura;  N&yak  of  Pipaii ;  Bajpei  of  Binwaru ;  Dikshit  of 
Pan  no  J  KariyaMisra;  Sondelfi  Misra.  Tlie  above  fifteen  gotrai 
intermarry  on  equal  terras.  Below  these  arc  five,  whieli  are  lower 
and  give  daughters  to  the  higber  fifteen,  but  arc  not  given  brides 
by  them  in  return.  These  are — SirsajSotij  Sonakiya;  Ranaiya; 
Bhonrcli  DubS.  This  list  has  little  resemblance  to  that  ^ven  by 
Mr.  Sherring*. 

The  Jkijbotiya  BrShmans  have  but  an  indifferent  reputa- 
tion. 


■  AichTolofiical  Seportt  X.,  Sn  ;  II.,  413. 
'Dowson'iiii'Kial  1.,  51. 
<  HmtiuCuiiciI.,  51!. 
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DiitribnUon  of  ihe  Jhijhotit/a  Brdhmant  according  to  He 

Cen9U8  of  1691. 


IlAiiilrptir 


DisirioU. 


Jh&nHi 

J4laua 

Lalitpar 

QMzipiir 

Gorakhpiir 

Fai7iil>&d 


Total 


Number. 


20,619 

1U40 

16,258 

132 

3,184 

74 


71,622 


Jbojha. — A  tribe  of  cultivators  found  hardly  beyond  SabSranpur, 
Mnzaffamagar^  and  Bijnor.  Of  them,  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  writes '— • 
''The  word  means  literally  ^the  stomach'  (Sanskiit  jarjtira, 
'hollow'),  and  is  the  designation  of  an  inferior  class  of  Muham- 
madans.  The  Jhojhas  of  Pargana  Baran  of  Bulandshahr  repre* 
Bent  themselves  as  converted  Rithaurs,  Chauhftns,  and  Tuars,  but 
by  others  they  are  cousidored  to  be  convened  slaves  of  these  tribes. 
In  like  manner  those  of  Anupshahr  are  said  to  be  the  slaves  of 
Muglials  converted  to  Muhammadanism.  They  are  despised  by 
the  Barg&jars  and  other  converted  IMjputs  of  the  neighbourhood, 
with  whom  they  are  not  suffered  to  inteimarry ;  from  which  their 
servile  origin  may  be  fairly  presumed.  They  are  scattered  over 
different  parts  of  the  Du&b  and  Rohilkhand,  and  are  reported  to  be 
good  cultivators. — Hence  the  proverb — 

Jhojha  hdli  leiar,  ghar  baitko  ehaupar  kkel, 

'Employ  a  Jhojha  as  a  ploughman, 
and  you  may  sit  at  home  and  play  backgammon. ' 
The  complete  list  of  their  sections,  as  shown  in  the  Census 
returns,  shows  that  the  tribe  is  of  mixed  origin.  Thus,  with  Hindu 
names,  like  Banj&ra,  Benbans,  Chaudhari,  Chauhfln,  Desi,  Desw&li, 
Kolipanw&r,  Orh,  RSjput,  and  Rori,  we  have  later  orthodo^c 
Muhammadan  names,  like  Gh&zi,  Ghori,  Pathdn,  Shaikh  and 
Sadiqi. 


>  SuTpflemenlary  GloMary  ••  v. 
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"  i.  One  of  the  oliief  oauaes  of  the  value  attached  to  thoir  aorvioa 

is,  that  being  Musalmftne,  they  are  not  restrained  by  Hindu  ob- 
Betvances  of  partieular  festivals.  Tliua,  while  Hindus  arc  waiting 
for  the  Dithwan  before  they  cut  their  sugarcane,  the  Jliojhas  have 
already  begun  to  press  their  cane  aud  manufacture  tlieir  sugar. " 

3.  In  Ocdh,  a  branch  of  tlie  tribe  is  said  to  liave  held  Fargana 
Gopamau  in  Ilardoi,  and  to  have  been  conquered  by  the  Gaur  Uflj- 
puts.  Mr,  Butts  thinks  they  were  converted  Bbars  who  yielded 
to  the  Muhammadans  and  embraced  their  faith.  In  Luoknow 
many  forts  ai'c  attributed  to  them,  and  they  arc  considered  to  hare 
been  conveii.ed  Bhars  or  PSsii  '. 

Diiifibution  of  the  Jhojhas  according  to  the  Caaiut  of  1891. 


Dlatriols. 

Nnmbop. 

DUtriota, 

Numlier. 

Delirs  Dfln 

21 

Shihjahftnpur        . 

8 

Saharfinpur 

12,867 

Pilibhlt 

4 

MnzaOamagrtr 

7,477 

Cavn,pnr       .          .          . 

3 

MBornt    . 

3 

Taidi    .... 

133 

BnUndabahr 

21 

Sttapur 

26 

Agra       . 

3 

Khori  .... 

1 

Farnilch&b&a 

11 

Faizib&d      . 

6 

EUli       . 

1 

Bohrnioh      , 

3 

Bijnor     . 

6,765 

Pftrt&bgarli    , 

461 

Moridibld 

30 

Total          . 

26.847 

Jogi — (Sanskiit  Yoga,  "union"),  A  "termproiicrlyapjiliwi  to  the 
followers  of  tlio  Yoga,  or  Patanjala,  school  of  philosophy,  whicli, 
among  other  tenets,  maintained  the  practicability,  even  in  life,  of 
acquiring  entire  command  over  elementary  matter  by  means  of 
certain  ascetic  practices.  The  practices  consist  chiefly  of  long  con- 
tiaued  auppreasions  of  rcepii-ation ;  inhaling  and  exlialing  the 
breath  in  a  peculiar  manner;  of  sitting  in  ciglity -four different 
attitudes  ;  of  fixing  the  eyes  on  the  top  of  the  noac ;  and  ondcavour- 
iug,  by  force  of  mental  abstraction,  to  effect  a  union  between  the 


■  EarMBtlHtfnmi  Resort,  155;    Lnduwv  B^Ultmenl  Refdrl,  12S. 
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portion  of  vital  spirit  residing  in  the  bod  j  and  that  which  pervades 
all  Natorei  and  is  identical  with  Siva  oonsiderod  as  the  Supreme 
Being  and  source  and  essence  of  all  Creation  '^  ^ 

2.  The  last  Census  divides  the  Jogis  into  the  two  main  classes 
^  .  .  of  Anirhar  and    Gorakhpanthi.    The    real 

SaV-diTitiont  of  Jogii.       -        ,-,,  .,^, 

founder  of  the  sect  is  said  to  have   been  that 
mysterious  Saint ^Gorakhn&tha  about  whom  so  many  wonderful  tales 
are  told,  but  whose  personality  and   history  are  for  the  most  part 
shrouded  in  legend  and   mystery.     He  is  said  to  have  had  twelve 
disciples  whose  names  are  very  uncertain,  and  there  are  several   lists 
of  them.    One  list  is— Sat  N&th,  Dharm  N&th,  Klya  N&th,  Adh 
Nftthy  Mast  N&th,  Abhapanthi,  Kalepa,   Dhajpanthi,  Handibirang, 
Ramkfiy   Lachhmankfii  Darya  Nftth.    According  to  another — ^Aipan- 
tM,  Ramkd,   Bhartari,  Sat  N&th,  Kanibaki  ( disciples  of  JAkndhar 
NAth;  of  this  branch  arc  the   Sapelas),  Kapftl  Muni,  Laohhman 
Natesar,    Batan    N&th,   Santokh  N&th,    Dhajpanthi    (followers 
of  Uanum&n),  Man  N&th  (followers  of  BijaBasAlu).     A  third 
list  gives— Sant  NAth,  RAm  NAth,  Abbang  NAth,  Bharang  NAth, 
Dhar  NAth,  GangAi  NAth,  Dhaja  NAth,   JAlandhar  NAth,  Darpa 
NAth,   Kanak   NAth,  Nim   NAth,  and  NAg  NAth  >.      The  best 
known  sub-divisions  arc  the  Augliar  and  the  Eanphatas,  of  whom 
a  separate  account  has  been  given.   Mr.   Maclagan  suggests  that 
'^  tliere  arc  many  things  which   point  to  a  non-Uindu  origin  for 
the  Jogis  and   SannyAsis.    The  Hindu  wears  a  scalp-lock,  carries 
the  sacred  thread,  bums  his  dead,  and,  generally  speaking,  abstains 
from  flesh  and  wine.     The  Jogis  too  are  remarkably  prevalent  in 
the  PcshAwar  and  KAbul  direction,  where  Buddhism  was  once  so 
strong.    And  tlic  names  of  their  twelve  NAths  bear  some  resem- 
blance with  those  of  the  Jaina  Tirthankaras.     There  are  legends 
too  which  connect  (}orakh  NAtli  in  a  special  way  with  NepAl,  and 
the  Panth  of  JAlandhar  NAth   is   often  termed   PAnAth  from   the 
fact  that  its  members  in  place  of  NAth  adopt  after  their  names  the 
termination   i*i,  which   is  the  Tibetan  epithet  for  our   familiar 

3.  Besides  the   respectable  members  of  the  sect  who  are  oon* 

teniplative  ascetics,  there  are  oUiers  who  do 
not  bear  such  a  reputable  character.     Among 
these  the  Bhartari  and  Nandiya  Jogis  are  Hindus,  and  the  Bhaddar 

I  Wilson,  Euayi  I,  806. 
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fiiiy  often  Masalmftns.  They  wear  a  beard  and  a  long  sort  of  ooat 
dyed  with  ochre  which  is  called  gndri.  On  the  shonlders  they  carry 
an  alms  wallet  (Jioli)  dyed  in  ochre^  and  a  turban  of  the  same 
eolonr.  The  Bhartaii  Jogis  carry  about  with  them  a  sort  of  fiddle 
{idrangi)  and  a  stick  called  hairdga.  They  play  on  the  fiddle  and 
iring  songs  in  honour  of  Bhartrihai-ii  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
tirotlier  of  lUja  Vikramaditya.  His  shrino  is  in  the  Chunfir  Fort, 
and  he  passes  part  of  the  day  there  and  the  rest  in  Benares.  They 
wear  round  their  necks  a  necklace  (mdla)  of  rudrdk$ha  beads.  The 
Bhaddari  Jogis  dress  in  very  much  the  same  way,  but  do  not  carry 
a  fiddle.  They  tell  fortunes  by  means  of  palmistry  and  ezorciae 
ghosts  and  demons. 

4.  The  Nandiya  Jogis  wear  the  same  dress,  but  do  not  carry  a 
fiddle.    They  lead  about  with  them  a  deformed  ox^  an  animal  with 
five  legs,  or  some  other  malformation.     He  is  decorated  with  ochre 
coloured  rags  and  cowry  shells.    They  call  liim  Nandi  or  the  vehicle 
of  Mahftdeva,  and  receive  gifts  of  grain  from  pious  Hindus,  lialf  of 
which  they  put  into  their  wallet,  and  give  the  other  half  to  the 
animal.     They  usually  caiTy  on  a  more  profitable  business  tlian 
other  kinds  of  beggars.     The  ox  is  trained  to  give  a  blessing  to  the 
benevolent  by  shaking  its  head  and  raising  its  leg  when  its  master 
receives  a  gift.     Some  of  the  Jogis  of  this  class  carry  about  with 
them  a  brush  which  they  wave  over  the  heads  of  children  afflicted 
with  the  Evil  Eye.     These  people  are  hereditary  beggars,  and  keep 
houses  and  &milies.     The  boys  are  initiated  into  the  order  at  the 
time  when  the  ceremonial  shaving  {rnHndan)  is  carried  out.    Tlien 
the  Guru  makes  over  a  ragged  garment   (jgudri)  to  the  neophyte^ 
with  a  wallet  and   fiddle,  the  implements  of  his  trade.     The  Oum 
often  receives  considerable  sums  of  money  for  initiating  a  disciple. 
The  mendicants  of  the  order  assemble  at  the  time  of  initiation,  and 
unless  the  candidate  is  a  hereditary  member  of  the  order,  his  frienda 
have  to  give  seven  dinners  to  the  brethren.     They  beg  from  both 
Hindus  and  Musalmftns,  but  naturally  Hindus  are  their  chief  sup* 
porters.   They  do  not  take  cooked  food  as  alms,  not  because  they  are 
particular  in  matters  of  eating,  because  they  can  take  kaeheki  from 
a  Chamftr  or  any  caste  not  inferior  to  his.     The  alms  they  take  are 
money  or  tmcooked  grun,  and  they  will  also  take  rags  and  old 
clothes.     The  Bhartari  Jogis  sing  songs  in  honour  of  Bliartrihari, 
Bija  Gopi  Chand,  and  Mali&deva.  They  also  sing  songs  in  honour  of 
Daya  BAm  {karkka) .    Tlie  Bhatldari  or  Nandi  Jogis  hardly  ever 
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sing ;  or,  if  thoy  do  sing,  it  is  songs  in  honour  of  Mah&dova.  To  iho 
west  of  the  province  they  sing  songs  to  Zfthir  Fir,  or  the  love  ballads 
of  Hira  and  RAnjha,  or  tlie  adventures  of  Amar  Singh  Rithaur. 
They  ftlso  work  as  tailors  and  silk-spinners,  and  have  several  gotrai 
with  lUjput  names,  such  as  Chauh&n,  Kachhwftha,  Gahlot,  eto. 
These  all  eat  and  intermarry  with  each  other  except  in  their  own 
golra} 

6.  Many  of  these  Jogis  have  a  very  indifferent  reputation.  They 
wander  about  and  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  history  and 
antecedents  of  any  rich  family  which  may  have  lost  a  near  or  im- 
portant relative,  and,  personating  the  absentee,  readily  obtain  access 
to  the  family,  which  results  in  a  general  plunder  of  the  premises  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  swindlers.  They  also  pretend  to  change 
copper  into  gold,  a  power  which  they  trace  to  one  of  their  order  in 
the  time  of  the  Sultftu  Altitmish.  Somo  aro  professional  poisoners ; 
others  pretend  to  deal  in  millstones  and  steal  cattle.' 

6.  Marco  Polo  mentions  the  Jogis  under  the  name  of  Chughi, 
and  says  ''  they  are  properly  Abraiman  (Brdhmans),  but  they  form  a 
religious  order  devoted  to  the  idols.  They  are  extremely  long-Uved, 
every  one  of  iliem  living  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
years.  They  cat  very  little,  but  what  they  do  cat  is  good,  rice  and 
milk  chiefly.  And  these  jxioplc  moke  use  of  a  very  strange  beverage ; 
tor  they  make  a  potion  of  sulphur  and  quicksilver  mixed  together, 
and  iliis  they  drink  twice  every  month.  This  they  say  gives  them 
long  life." 

Bernier  '  mentions  the  same  custom. 

Diitribniion  of  the  Jogu  According  io  tie  Cemui  of  1891. 


DltTElOTt. 


Uthrm  DAn 

SahHrmnpur  • 

MaxaffarnagMr  • 

JlMrut  • 


A  Of  bar. 


86 


Qonkb- 
panibi. 


Oib«n. 


MabanH 
madaua. 


90 


1.646 


1,7U 
1.6131 


927 

13.713 

6.2o0 

8,729 


21 
2.769 
M42 


ToTAL. 


1J03 
13.734 
11.998 
13,129 


>  B4ja  UMshbman  8inb,  liuland$hahr  JItmo.    IBS.    Hfq 

*  Repmi,  I ntperlcT.Qeneral  Police,  Horik-lVgMlem  Provinesi,  19&7,  p.  M;  lAM, 
p.  8  :  IMP.  pp.  121-126. 
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J}UirihuU<m  tfik§  JogU  aeearding  to  ike  Oemn^  qf  /SPi— oontd. 


DI8TBIOTB. 

Anghar. 

• 

Gorakh- 
panthi. 

Othen. 

Mabam- 

TOTAk 

BalAndshahr       « 

« 

40 

2 

8,662 

63 

8,766 

Aligarh      • 

)        4 

•M 

•M 

8,363 

26 

8,878 

Mathura    •        < 

^            4 

1              >  a 

*       ^  . 

f  ••• 

.»•• 

••• 

128 

188 

Agra 

>             1 

32 

48 

2,165 

768 

8,008 

FainikUb4d      < 

»             < 

* 

••• 

•  M 

219 

68 

287 

Mainpnri   • 

1             < 

•  M 

•  •• 

815 

••f 

816 

mwah      •  >     < 

1 

•    .             • 

-       ••• 

•  •• 

642 

166 

806 

Stall     •   / 

»             « 

8 

22 

891 

169 

1,080 

Baieilly     • 

« 

••• 

••• 

788 

>  264 

992 

Bijnor       • 

I  .          « 

^21 

232 

923 

428 

2,404 

Badaiiii     • 

»             < 

16 

••• 

850 

14 

870 

MorAdAbAd 

»             4 

62 

91 

2,339 

84 

2,666 

ShAbjah&npar      < 

»             4 

?•• 

41 

780 

771 

FUibhli      • 

)             1 

16 

(.     ••# 

227 

8 

246 

Oawnpnr    • 

»             4 

••• 

240 

704 

826 

1.270 

Fatehimr    • 

» 

••• 

129 

1,016 

66 

1,201 

BAnda 

(             1 

••• 

1 

781 

8 

786 

Hamirpur           « 

»             4 

U 

6 

309 

849 

678 

AUabAUd. 

1             < 

1 

••• 

603 

612 

U16 

JliAnsi 

1             < 

2 

180 

1,260 

8 

1,446 

JUann 

• 

••• 

••• 

617 

»•• 

617 

Lalitpnr     • 

• 

••• 

••• 

808 

••• 

808 

BentiM     • 

1 

186 

826 

7 

••• 

419 

MinapQr   • 

•             ( 

••• 

71 

••• 

43 

114 

JannpQT     • 

1             < 

f*» 

t«« 

116 

940 

1,066 

QUUipur  • 

1             4 

9 

80 

133 

6 

177 

Bank 

1 

••• 

80 

8 

67 

166 

JOOI. 
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DittrHmtUm  oftke  Jogit  aeeording  to  tkt  CSmum  t^  1891  — ooneld. 


DI8TDI0T8. 

Aoghar. 

Gorakh. 
panthL 

(Hbort. 

Mabam« 
madanf. 

Total. 

Qoiskhpor         •        • 

••• 

872 

621 

680 

1,678 

BmU        •         • 

'»•• 

4a06 

—     1 

W66 

6,461 

Asamgarh 

7 

'  ••• 

6,767 

470 

6,284 

Kamaiin    •        • 

fi 

8,031 

••• 

••• 

BflSe 

QarhwAl    • 

•  •• 

4W 

827 

••• 

1,284 

Tarii         •        • 

64 

399 

88 

••• 

491 

Laoknow  •        •        « 

6 

••• 

1,061 

276 

1,883 

Vnko 

1 

••• 

26 

872 

898 

RAADmU 

••• 

••• 

26 

296 

822 

BlUpnr      •        • 

18 

14 

11 

471 

608 

Hardoi      * 

••• 

1 
••• 

••• 

868 

868 

Kberi 

••• 

••• 

831 

202 

638 

FaisAb4d   . 

•  •• 

••• 

• 

24 

7U 

786 

Qonda        •        • 

46 

••• 

n 

1»180 

1,800 

Ikhr&ich    • 

16 

••• 

6 

891 

411 

BalUnpor  •        • 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

864 

864 

PktfUbgtfh 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

468 

468 

B4raUnkl 

••• 

••• 

••« 

898 

898 

TOTAl 

k 

4817 

18,188 

60,987 

17,698 

96,980 

V/  Johiya.— A  sect  of  Rijputs^  who,  aooording  to  Sir  U.  M.  Elliot 
''are  hy  some  authorities  inohided  among  the  thirty-«ix  Royal 
races  of  India ;  by  others  they  are  oonsiderod  a  mere  ramification 
of  the  Yadu  Bhatti.  In  the  gathering  of  the  Bijpnts  to  defend 
the  Mori  Prinoe  of  Chithor  they  are  styled  "  Lords  of  Jangaldes,'' 
which  included  Ilariyina,  Bhatner^  and  Nigaur.  There  are,  I 
believe,  no  Rftjputs  of  this  dan,  except  a  very  few  in  Khairagarh 
of  AllahibAd,  and  those  in  the  DuAb,  who  form  a  Chaurisi  in  the 
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naghbourhood  of  Allahftb&d  and  Chail^  and  who  are  all  converted 
to  Muhammadanifim.  Colonel  Tod  considers  the  Johiyas  to  be 
totally  extinct/' 

Joshi.^—  A  term  applied  to  at  least  two  very  different  frlnoocB 
of  people.    The  proper  term  for  the  astrologer  or  astronomer,  whose 
function  is  the  preparation  of  horoscopes  and  the  ascertaining  of 
the  Incky  and  unlucky  influences  which  attach  to  particular  times, 
is  Jyotishi,  which  comes  from  the  Sanskrit  JpaniUkika  or  ''  one 
skilled  in  astronomy  and  astrology/'     He  is  always  a  Brfthman 
and  though  not  holding  a  very  high  position,  he  is  an  indispenaible 
personage  in  the  village  economy.    Fi-om  this  Joshi  is  a  oormptionj 
and  he,  in  the  Plains  at  least,  is  a  much  less  respectable  practitioner. 
He  is  also  known  as  Bhaddali  from  his  eponymous  ancestor,  and 
Bhanreriya  from  his  approximation  to  the  Bh&nd  or  actor-singer 
caste.    Bhaddali,  who  was  a  famous  astrologer  and  the  author  cf 
a  well-known  book  on  the  subject  known  as  SagunAyali  or  ''the 
interpretation  of  omens,''  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  oolc* 
brated  Yarftha  Mihira,  who  was  one  of  the  '^  nine  gems "  of  the 
Court  of  Vikramaditya.     Ho  was  the  author  of  the  Briluit  Sanliite 
and  Brihaj  Jfttaka,  and  is  said  to  have  died  in  587  A.  D. 

St.  The  birth  of  Bhaddali  is  told  in  this  wise :— Yar&ha  Mihir% 
after  a  life  spent  in  the  study  of  astrology^  was  on  his  return 
home.     By  his  art  he  had  discovered  that,  if  he  begot  a  son  at  » 
particular  time,  the  child  would  be  a  profound  adept  in  the  science. 
On  the  road  he  was  delayed  and  was  obliged  to  halt  at  the  house 
of  a  Dhobi,  or,  as  some  say,  of  an  Ahir.  ^Tho  master  of  the  house 
was  absent,  but  his  lady  was  at  home.    The  sage  lamented  to  her 
that  he  was  unable  to  meet  his  wife  at  the  auspicious  moment.     She 
thought  tbie  opportunity  too  good  to  be  lost  for  the  production 
of  a  child  with  such  a  future.    From  their  embraces  she  conceived, 
and  the  famous  Bhaddali  was  the  result.     Next  day  Var&ha  Mihira 
reached  home,  and  his  wife  also  conceived  and  bore  a  son.    Before 
she  was  delivered  he  gave  her  a  ball,  and  told  her  when  the  diild 
was  bom  to  throw  the  ball  within  the  sacred  circle  in  which  he  was 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  stars.    The  result  of  his  calculations 
was  un&vourablo,  and  ho  declared  that  he  was  not  the  father  of 
the  child  which  she  bore  to  him.     In  his  rage  and  grief  he  left 
his  wife  and  child,  and  went  and  settled  in  a  foreign  land. 


>  largely  liMed  on  a  noto  oontribotod  hy  Pandit  Janai dan  Dat  Joshi,  Dtpslj 
Oollaotc^,  Bareillj. 
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8.  Tho  two  boys  grew  up  and  both  became  adepts  in  aBtrology, 
After  a  time^  when  they  were  taunted  about  the  uncertainty  of  their 
descent,  they  consulted  tiie  stars,  and  ascertaining  that  Var&ha  Miliira 
was  their  father^  started  in  search  of  him.  When  after  a  long  and 
weary  march  they  reached  a  certain  city,  they  found  a  great  crowd 
assembled.  An  astrologer,  who  was  their  father,  Yarftha  Mihira,  had 
foretold  that  at  a  oertain  time  and  place  a  fish  would  drop 
from  the  sky.  The  King  of  the  land  and  all  his  subjects 
were  assembled  to  see  the  promised  miracle.  When  the  boys 
made  their  calculations  tliey  found  that  the  fish  would  certainly 
drop  from  heaven,  but  not  at  the  exact  time  and  place  foretold  by 
the  astrologer,  their  father.  'I  heir  announcement  turned  out 
correct^  and  they  were  greatly  applauded,  while  their  father  was 
brought  to  shame.  *  In  his  surprise  he  asked  them  to  explain  his 
mistake.  I'hey  informed  him  tliat  he  had  not  made  allowance  for 
the  sUght  movement  of  the  earth  while  the  fish  was  foiling  from 
heaven,  and  they  added  that  he  also  failed  to  take  account  of  the 
time  which  the  ball  had  taken  to  fly  through  the  air  when  thrown 
by  his  wife  before  it  fell  in  the  sacred  circle.  VarAha  Mihira  was 
confounded,  and  now  coulident  of  the  virtue  of  his  wife,  returned 
home  with  his  sons.  Tlie  son  of  tlie  low  caste  woman  being  illegi* 
timalo  was  not  allowcil  to  become  a  proficient  in  Sanskrit  literature, 
but  conlincd  his  studies  to  Hindis  in  which  language  he  wrote  the 
famous  treatise  on  omens,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
He  then,  before  Rft ja  Bhoj  was  born,  foretold  the  glory  to  which  he 
would  attain ;  but  M  unja,  the  uncle  of  the  young  prinoe,  in  liis 
jealousy  had  him  exjiosed  in  the  jungle,  where  he  was  rescued  by  a 
Brdhman,  and  Uvod  to  ascend  the  throne. 

4.  The  Joshis  of  the  Plains  are  followers  of  the  Sima  Ycda, 
while  those  of  tlie  hills  follow  the  Y'ajur  Veda.  The  best  known 
goirai  of  the  former  are  Bharadwaja,  Pachrauliya;  Sikrauriya; 
Urauriya  ;  Kakara;  SiUcliar  (Sila  AchArya)  ;  or  Silauta  ;  Clihibari ; 
and  Parnsara.  But  the  Census  returns,  which  include  no  less  Uian 
451  sections,  leail  to  the  conclusion  that  tho  Jobhis,  at  least  in  the 
Plains,  are  a  very  mixed  body.  We  Imve  few  of  tlu5  regular  Brdh« 
maiiical  gotrm,  and  many  which  suggest  a  lower  origin  or  connec- 
tion, such  as  Bsgri,  Bais,  MAri,  Harwdr,  Chamargaur,  Cliau- 
bin,  Gautam,  Raghubnnsi,  RAjput,  Suniri,  and  Tuar ;  fiith  local 
sections  such  as  Aliarwiir,  Bhojpuriya,  Gujaditi,  Indauriya,  liar* 
dwAri,  Kaimujiya,  Magarwar,  Muozzamnagariya,  Sakscna,  and  Sri- 
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bfatam.  They  are  entitled  to  receive  only  three  kinds  of  oflering^ 
(ddna) — ^those  made  to  Santschara  or  Saturn,  who  is  oniversally  re- 
garded  as  of  evil  omen,  and  those  made  to  Rfthn  and  Ketn,  the 
demons  who  are  the  cause  of  eclipses.  Gifts  to  Santschara  are  made 
only  on  a  Saturday  from  morning  to  noon,  and  consist  of  an  iron 
dish  {bdlti),  one  set  and  a  quarter  of  ura4  pulse^  five  eAAdtamis  of 
vegetable  oil^  and  a  small  sum  of  money.  The  gift  to  Btha  Deota 
includes  seven  kinds  of  grain,  a  knife  or  other  iron  cutting  instra- 
ment,  a  goat/  and  a  small  piece  of  sapphire  {nilam).  Those  are 
g^ven  to  the  Joshi  on  a  Wednesday  after  the  recital  of  appropriate 
verses  (m/iM^ra).  The  oifering  to  Ketu  includes  a  lamb  or  sheep, 
oil^  an  iron  vessel,  a  piece  of  green  cloth,  some  coral,  and  emerald 
(tummurud),  gold,  and  a  small  sum  of  money.  This  is  given  to 
the  Joshi  on  a  Friday  night,  just  when  one  or  two  stars  are  visible  ; 
to  use  their  own  phrase,  it  should  be  done  in  the  shade  of  stars. 
The  little  bits  of  gold  and  precious  stones  used  in  these  ofPeringa 
are  sold  by  Sundrs  at  a  half  pice  each,  and  of  course  onfy  a  very 
minute  portion  is  given. 

5.  The  ^(?/ra«  already  named  are  oxogamous;  a  son  can  be 
married  in  a  ^otra  lower  tha>n  that  of  his  father ;  but  with  girls 
the  rule  of  hypergamy  prevails,  and  she  must  be  married  in  a 
superior  pair  a,  if  possible  to  a  Oangaputra  boy.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  a  Ckkngaputra  will  never  marry  his  daughter  to  a  Joehi. 
When  the  bride  is  brought  home  (gauna),  the  members  of  the  ^drm 
assemble  and  drink  milk  boiled  with  rice  and  sugar.  This  is  known 
as  dittikabAdti,  and  represents  a  sort  of  formal  initiation  of  the  bride 
in  the  family  of  her  husband.  From  that  time  the  members  can 
eat  kaekehi  cooked  by  her.  It  may  be  noted  that  among  Brili« 
mans  the  bride  cannot  cook  kacheki  for  her  new  family  until  slie 
attains  puberty,  and  until  the  rite  following  impregnation  (garbkad* 
kdna)  is  performed.  Tlie  Kliosiyos  of  Kumaun  are  still  more 
particular,  and  will  not  eat  from  tlie  hand  of  the  bride  until  she 
bears  children. 

6.  Tliese  Joshis  of  the  plains  are  worshippers  of  godessee 
rather  than  of  gods.  N«xt  to  these  their  most  favourite  deity  is 
Mah&bir. 

7.  The  MArwdri  Joshis  arc  Panch  Oaur,  and  are  divided  into 

Adi  Oaur  ;  Jayimri  Qaur;  Mdlavi  Gaur  and 

(lujur  Gaur  or  those  of  Jaypur,  Malwa,  and 

Gujar&t.     Some  of  litem  are  found  in  Benares,  and  they,  as  well  as 
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the  Enmaun  Joehis,  are  quite  distinct  from  the  common  Joehifl 
of  the  plains.  In  the  case  of  the  OOjar  Ckkur  Joshis^  the  tenn  Joshi 
is  a  title  and  docs  not  represent  an  actual  caste. 

8.  Of  these^   Mr.   Atkinson^    writes  : — ''  The    Joshis,    though 

hardly   ranked  as  Brihmans  in   the  plaiiip. 

have  attained  in  the  hills,  by  long  prescrip- 
tion, a  claim  to  be  oonsidered  Brihmans,  and  intermarry  with  Pants, 
P&nr£s|  1  iwiris,  and  others.  They  are  by  occnpation  astrologers 
and  horoscope-makers,  but  large  numbers  now  affect  government 
service  or  agriculture.''  Thoy  have  several  gotrfts^  of  which  tbp 
following  account  is  given  by  Pandit  Janardan  Joshi.  The  Oftrgya 
go^ra  are  said  to  be  descended  from  Sushanidhi,  a  Chaub£  Brfthman, 
of  Jh&si,  near  AllahAbAd,  who  is  said  to  have  aooompaniod  B4ja 
Som  Chand  to  Kumaun  where  he  was  appointed  his  Wazir.  An 
absurd  legend  tells  tliat  those  Josliis  take  their  name  from  JhAsi, 
their  original  home.  They  are  divided  into  various  local  sectional 
such  as  those  of  Jliijar^  Shilakliola,  Digoli^  Kotwftlgftnw,  etc., 
none  of  which  intermarry.  The  Angiras  goira  claim  descent  from 
Nathrij  Pftnrfi  of  Khorin  Kanauj,  who  came  to  Kumaun  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  Badarin&ih,  and  obtained  employment  as  an  astrologer, 
and  the  village  of  Siren  in  KatayAr  free  of  revenue.  From  thence 
tliey  spread  over  Kumaun,  and  continued  for  a  long  time  to  |)er- 
form  simply  priestly  functions,  but  in  the  troubles  which  arose  on  the 
accession  of  Trimal  Cliand  in  1626  AD.,  they  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  share  of  State  ofllces,  and  have  never  failed  to  be  represented 
in  Government  service.  Service  and  agriculture  are  the  occupations 
of  the  division  to  the  present  day,  and  they  claim  the  title  of  Diwin. 
The  Kausik  poira  has  a  history  of  nineteen  generations  in  Kumaun. 
They  claim  their  origin  from  a  place  called  Nadiya  Santipur,  whence 
they  came  and  settled  at  Doti.  Before  their  immigration  they 
are  alleged  to  luive  been  BIjpei  Brdhmans.  Of  the  other  golrai 
Mr.  Atkinson  writes: — ''The  Jofthis  of  the  Upamanya  goirm  claim 
descent  from  a  Misra  Brdhman  of  Diptiya.  They  say  that  some 
of  his  descendants  became  Panr6s,  and  tliat  tliose  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  astrology  bti*aine  Josliis.  Biibliadra  of  tliis  goira  wa« 
Uie  first  of  tlieni  to  obt4uu  any  notoriety,  but  tiK'y  have  a  gri*at 
predik*ction  for  Governmont  service  and  call  themselves  Diwftn 
They  are  also  known  as  Dauya  or  Dhumya  Joshis  from  their  prin- 
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oipal  Yillage.  The  Joshia  o£  the  Bhftradv&ja  gotra  make  their  an- 
cestor come  from  JhQsi  near  Allahftb&d,  and  he  settled  in  the 
yillage  of  Silagftnw,  whence  lus  descendante  are  called  Silwila. 
Those  that  live  at  Chinakhan  and  Darhyil  are  called  after  iheee 
villages/' 

9.  The  poorer  members  of  the  Gangoli  Joshis  still  praotiae 
astrology^  as  indeed  do  all.  Mr.  Atkinson  adds — ''there  is  no  real 
evidence  that  they  came  from  the  plains ;  bat  if  they  did  they  are 
a  remarkable  example  of  a  caste  hardly  considered  as  being  on  the 
outskirts  even  of  Brfthmans  in  the  plains,  having  attained  to  each 
a  respectable  position  in  the  liills  which  they  still  maintain  by  the 
intelligence  and  energy  of  tlieir  i*oprcsoniativcs.  For  tlio  last  two 
centuries  they  have  been  the  master  movers  in  all  intrigoes,  and 
have  monopolised  to  a  great  extent  all  the  valuable  government 
appointments^  and  possess  an  influence  second  to  none,  and  which  has 
to  be  carefully  adjusted  by  the  administration/' 

Ditiriiufion  of  the  Joihis  according  to  tke  Cemnt  of  1891. 


Dittriotfl. 

Namber. 

DiBtriotfl. 

Miimb«r. 

Dehra  Dib      • 

168 

Sh&bjah&npar 

1.6S8 

SfthAranpar     • 

797 

Pilibhtc 

1         « 

eo9 

MuiuifFarnagar 

218 

Cawnpur 

■ 

609 

Briai.dflliahr 

000 

Pntelipnr 

• 

675 

Alignrh 

1,112 

BAnda  . 

• 

185 

Mathura 

666 

Flamfrpor 

• 

MI5 

Agra     . 

1.712 

AllabUbU      . 

1         1 

200 

Farnikli&b&a 

2.022 

JhUnti  • 

> 

1,177 

Hainpuri 

2.891 

JAlann  • 

•         < 

1.830 

EtAwuh 

2,278 

Lalitpur 

>                     4 

010 

KUh      . 

1.080 

Beiiarot 

1                      4 

S 

Barcilly 

816 

tfAunpiir         , 

« 

08 

Bijnor    •         • 

1.976 

Gbdzipnr        i 

1                      4 

85 

Bndaun           • 

1.006 

Qorakhpur     • 

• 

880 

MoridAUd      • 

1,266 

% 

Basil    . 

• 

•        >» 

josau 


60 


julAua 


DUtrihution  of  ike  Jo»kii  aecof^tng  to  the  Cemm  0/  1891. 


DistrioU. 

Nomber. 

Disiriott. 

Nnmber. 

Aiaingarh 

J8« 

KaiiibAd 

212 

T»rfti    .... 

199 

Gonda  .         •         .         • 

178  - 

Luck  now        •         • 

974 

Iklirllioh        . 

689 

Uu/io    •         •         •         . 

313 

Suliiiipur      •         • 

892 

RAABareli     . 

295 

Partlkbgarh    . 

199 

8ltapur 

Hardoi*         •         • 

1,273 
1,176 

B4rabaiiki      . 

299 

Khcri   .... 

1,312 

Total 

86,049 

Jolahai  Jolaha— tbe  Muhammadan  weaving  caste.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  they  represent  some  menial  Hinda  weaving 
caste  who  were  converted  wholesale  to  IsMm.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  possible  that  tliey  may  have  grown  up  among  the  Muham- 
madan body.  But  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are  an  occupational  caste  recruited  from  diverse  sources.  Thus  as 
Mr.  Ibbctson  remarks  ''we  find  Roli  Juldhas,  Clmmlr  Julihas, 
Mochi  Julsllios,  lUmdAsi  Jul&has,  and  so  forth:  and  it  is  probable 
that  after  a  few  generations  these  men  will  drop  the  prefix  which 
denotes  their  low  origin  and  become  JuUhas    pure  and  simple'.^' 

2.  The  Parsotiya  Jul&ha  of  Rohilkhand  is  a  Hindu  and  ap- 
parently only  a  variety  of  Kori.  JuUhas  at  the  last  Census  re- 
oordcnl  themselves  in  244  si«ctioiis  of  the  usual  type.  These  seem 
to  have  no  influence  on  marriage.  Many  of  these  suggest  a  con- 
nection with  other  tribes  and  sects,  such  as  Bais,  Banya,  BargCijar, 
Bhangi,  BliAt,  Bisen,  Chamdr,  ChauliAn,  Gaur,  Koli,  Rijput, 
Tamoli,  Teli,  Tomar.  Others  represent  local  settlements  as  Balirii- 
chiya,  Chaurasiya,  Paizibtldi,  Gangapari,  Ilaidarabadi,  Ilasanpuri, 
Kaiuiujiya,  Kftuhpuriya,  KliairAUdi,  Mathuriya,  Minsa|mri,  Mul- 
tini,  Purabiya,  Sarwariya,  ShaliAlildi  and  Uttatfiha.  Others 
again  are  of  the  regular  Mulmmmadan  ty|)e :  Madiri,  Muhammadi, 
Momin,  Mughal,  PathSn,  Shaikh,  Sadiqi  and  Sunui. 

8.  The  word  Jul&ha  is  of   Persian    origin  (Jitl^i,  jnlikf^  a 
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woaver,  jula  jnlla,  a  ball  of  thread).  Jul&has  generally  objeofc 
to  the  name  and  call  themselves  M&min  or  Momin  or  orthodox  ; 
Nfirbftf  '*  weavers  in  white/'  Jnl&has  are  very  clannish  and  vuraally 
intermarry  in  &milies  with  whom  they  have  been  accustomed  to  eat 
and  smoke  for  generations.  They  say  they  are  the  direct  deaoend- 
ants  of  Adam^  who,  when  Satan  made  him  realise  his  nakednees, 
taught  the  art  of  weaving  to  his  sons.  They  do  not  pro&ss  to 
admit  outsiders  into  the  castc^  but  this  undoubtedly  often  oocursy 
and,  as  above  stated,  the  caste  is  almost  certainly  recruited  from 
persons  who  assume  the  name  of  JuUha  as  an  occupational  title. 

4.  They  follow  the  Muhammadan  rules  of  marriage  and  in* 
heritance.  They  are  particularly  careful  in  forbidding  the  inter- 
marriage of  foster  children.  A  man  cannot  have  two  sisters  to 
wife  at  the  sametime.^  Many  of  them  in  the  villages  revere  the 
local  gods,  and  some  worship  M&ta  Bliaw&ni.  They  also  pay  great 
respect  to  the  tombs  of  saints  and  martyrs.  They  of!er  food, 
sweets  and  cakes  to  the  sainted  dead  at  the  festivals  of  the  Id 
and  Shab-i-bar&t  and  of^er  to  them  goats  and  rams  at  the  Bakrtd. 

6.  The  business  of  the  JuUlia  has  sadly  decreased  in  consequenoo 

OccupaHon  and  social     ^*  ***^  introduction  of  foreign  cloth.     Many 
^^*  have  now    taken  to  cultivation  and  variona 

forms  of  labour.  The  Jul4ha  generally  bears  the  character  of 
being  cowardly,  pretentious,  factious  and  bigoted*  They  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  recent  Benares  riots  and  some  of  the  worst 
outrages  in  the  Mutiny  were  their  work.  In  the  villages  the 
Jul&ha  is  looked  on  as  a  fool,  and  a  butt  of  the  agricultural  classes 
who  are  always  jeering  at  his  ignorance  of  crops.  ''  The  JulAhs's 
goat  and  given  to  viciousness '^  {Jnldhe  ki  ekkeri  mariaii), 
''Eight  wieavers  quarrelling  over  nine  pipes''  {dik  Jutdka  nam 
knqqa.jtM  par  bhi  thukkam  ikukka).  ''The  Julftha  steals  a  reel 
of  thread  at  a  time,  but  Ood  makes  him  lose  all  at  once/'  {Jnldka 
churdvinali  nali,  khuda  ekurdvS  ekke  beri),  "  Tlie  arrow  of  the 
weaver"  (JuUkS  ka  Or).   "  What  the  Kamboh  wins  the  Juliha eats" 


1  Writing  of  Bengal,  Mr.  O'Donnel  Myi :  "  Although  in  Bengal  proper  tlM 
Shaikh  is  nioally  a  petty  oaltiTator,  he  rankg  aboTe  the  JoUha  or  weayer*  In 
Eaatem  Bengal  the  Shaikh  young  man  marrios  at  about  21  years  of  age,  i^d  tlM 
Joliha  two  yeart  earlier  ;  while  the  Joliha  girl  ie  married  at  11  yean  and  the 
Sliaikh  girl  a  month  or  two  over  12  years.  Ton  per  cent,  of  the  former  under  ten 
yoara  of  age  are  giren  in  marriage  and  lese  than  five  of  the  latt^^r.  Mnob  tlM 
■ame  state  of  things  exists  in  other  parts  of  hon^l  proper  ;  bnt  as  notioed  bef(tc«f 
ihe  age  of  wedlock  is  lower  in  Western  Bengal,  the  local  praoUoe  being  probnblj 
inllnenoed  by  Hinda  example."  Ctiwtu  fisf  ori,  210. 
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{JtlS  Kamboh  kkdt  JuUia.)}  \  ''If  you  were  §^ing  to  turn  Muham- 
inadan  you  might  do  so  in  a  less  disreputable  place  than  a  Julftha's 
house''  (Turk  bkajy  to  JutdhS  ke  gkar).  JuldkS ki^aql  gndS  min 
koii  kai.  "  The  Julftlia's  brains  are  in  his  backside/'  KAet  kkdS 
gadha^  moral  fdS  Juldka — ''  The  ass  cats  the  crop  and  the  Jul&ha 
gets  thrashed."  One  proverb  embodies  a  curious  piece  of  folklore. 
Juldka  bkutiaile  iUi  kkei — '^  The  JulAha  lost  his  way  in  a  Unseed 
field."  A  Juliha  is  supposed  to  have  taken  the  linseed  field  covered 
with  blue  flowers  for  a  river  and  tried  to  swim  in  it.  As  a  parallel, 
Mr.  Cliristian^  quotes  from  Kingsley's  ''  The  Roman  and  the 
Teuton  " — ''  A  madness  from  Qod  came  over  the  Ilerules,  and  when 
they  came  to  a  field  of  flax,  they  took  the  blue  flowers  for  water 
and  spread  out  their  arms  to  swim  through  and  were  all  slaughtered 
deCenoelessly."  He  might  have  added  that  the  same  tale  appears 
in  No.  140  of  Qrimm's  German  Stories. 

Diitribniion  of  ike  Juldkai  recording  io  ike  Ceneue  of  189 K 


Ditirioto. 

Namb«r. 

DitirioU. 

Nomb«r. 

JOtlim  D(bi      • 

1.349 

MondAbid   . 

82,401 

8«li4nmimr 

40.071 

8b4hjah4npar 

18,102 

MayaffAniRgar 

23.296 

Pilibhtt 

16.461 

Meerut  .... 

26.086 

Cawnpar       .         .         • 

4.347 

Bulandibahr    • 

13,147 

Fatehpur 

2,636 

Aligarh  .         •         •         . 

3.066 

B4nda. 

• 

76 

Maihura 

86 

Hamirpnr     .         . 

889 

Agra      .         .         .         . 

1.271 

Allah4bid     . 

.    89,944 

Farrukh&bid   . 

4^34 

Jhinti* 

61 

Maiopori 

1.326 

JAUun                    • 

877 

KUwah 

2.362 

'  Lalilpur 

2 

£Ub       .... 

4203 

D«narM         • 

22.496 

Uareilly 

42.664 

Minapur 

13.682 

Bijnor    •         .         •         . 

61.623 

Jaunpur 

22,307 

BadAnn 

—                                                                     : 

10.894 

GbAsipur 

28,664 

*  Dtkat  Vfov^rh;  137. 
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Diitribuiion  of  the  Juld^as  according  to  He  Cemm  of  189 1^ 

— contd. 


DiBtriots. 


Ballia    • 
Gornkhpur 
Dasti     • 
Asamgarh 
Tar&i    . 
Ltioknow 
UnAo    • 
R&dBareU 
Sltapar 


Number. 


30,547 

117,891 

80,060 

68,076 

12,6G6 

5,066 

8.221 

4,117 

86,652 


DUtriota. 


Hardoi 
Kheri  • 
F&izabftd 
Gonda* 
Bahr&ioh  . 
SultHiippr 
Pari&bgarh 
B&rabanki 


Total 


Nombar. 


10,053 
20»127 
26.478 
16,654 
18,286 
ia846 
9»497 
80,182 


7,80,231 


^  Jyotishi.— (Sanskrit  JyantiMha^  root  jyut^  ''  to  shino  on,  to 
illnminate  '')^  a  class  of  Brfilunans  who  dovoto  themselves  to  fortune- 
tolling,  astrolo^rXi  and  tlio  construction  of  horoscopes.  The  prepar- 
ation of  a  horoscope  is  necessary  for  every  respectable  Hindu  boy ; 
Jir-  hence  the  trade  is  a  large  one  and  very  lucrative.  But  the  functiona 
of  the  Jyotishi  are  Hot  confined  to  the  twioe-bom  castes,  and  he  is 
ready  to  predict  events  for  any  person,  even'  of  low  estate  who  can 
afford  to  pay  him.  /^Tliis  is  one  of  the  chief  methods  by  which  the 
Oflsteless  tribes  have  been  brought  within  the  Br&hmanical  fold  ;  and 
as.a  tribe  of  this  kind  tends  towards  Brilhmanism  the  Baiga  or 
devil  priest,  who  is  invariably  drawn  from  the  aboriginal  races,  is 
replaced  by  the  Ojha  and  the  Jyotishi  who  claim  to  be  'BrfthmamiL 
The  Jyotishi  is  not  regarded  with  any  particular  respect,  and  he  is^ 
of  course,  generally  a  quack  and  impostor. 
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Eabir  Fanthi.— A  Hindu  sect  who  are  followers  oE  the  Saint 
Kabir.  His  name  is  from  an  Arabic  root  meaning  '*  great  '\  The 
history  of  the  saint  is  very  uncertain.  He  is  believed  to  have  been 
born  at  Benares  and  adopted  by  a  Muhammadan  weaver.  By 
one  account  he  was  miraculously  conceived  by  the  virgin  widow  of 
a  llrfthman,  and  he  lived  partly  at  Benares  and  partly  at  Magar^  in 
the  Basti  District,  in  the  reign  of  Sikandar  Shfth  Lodi,  between 
1488  and  15 lit  A.D.  Owing  to  his  connection  with  the  weaver 
caste,  many  Jul&has  are  fond  of  calling  themselves  Kabir  Bansi,  or 
Kabir  Panthi,  without  much  reference  to  the  special  doctrines  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Kabtr.  Writing  of  the  Panj&b,  Mr. 
Maclagan^  remarks  that  the  connection  between  weaving  and 
religion  is  as  interesting  as  that  between  cobbling  and  irreligion  in 
England.  ''  There  are  some  Musalmfin  tribes  (the  Khokhars, 
Chughattas  and  Chauhfins,  for  instance)  who  are  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  Province  performing  indiftercntly  the  functions  of  the 
weaver  and  the  Mulla,'^  Kabir  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of 
Ilftmanand,  and  from  one  point  of  view  tlic  Kabtr  Panthis  are  merely 
R&manandis  who  refuse  to  worship  idols. \\Kabir^  as  the  legend  of 
his  death  shows,  was  a  product  of  l»oth  Hindu  and  Muhammadan 
influence.  *  When  he  died  at  Magar  the  Hindus  and  Muhammadans 
disputed  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  body.  But  while  they  were  con*  n 
tending  the  saint  himself  appeared  and  told  them  to  look  under 
the  sheet  which  covered  his  corpse,  and  then  immediately  disappeared. 
When  tlioy  raised  the  sheet  tlioy  found  only  a  heap  of  flowers.  Of 
these  the  Hindus  took  Imlf  and  burned  them  at  Benares,  while  the 
Muhammadans  buried  the  remainder  at  Magar,  where  a  cenotaph 
was  raised  over  them,  and  the  saint  is  worshipped  in  both  places  by 
the  followers  of  the  rival  creeds.  /) 

t.  On  the  principles  of  the  sect  Professor  Wilson'  writes: — 
''  The  Kabir  Panthis,  in  consequence  of  their  master  having  been  a 
reputed  disciple  of  lUmanand  and  of  their  paying  more  respect  to 
Vishnu  than  the  other  members  of  the  Hindu  triad,  are  always 
included  among  the  Yaishnava  sects  and  maintain,  with  lAost  of 
them,  the  Rimiwats  especially,  a  friendly  intercourse  and  political 


I  PaiOA^  Ofn$u$  Rcpof Iy  142. 
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alliance.  It  is  no  pai-t  of  their  fwth,  however,  to  worship  any 
Hindu  deity,  or  to  observe  any  of  the  rites  or  ceremonials  of  the 
Hindus,  whether  orthodox  or  schismatical.  Such  of  their  memberB 
as  are  living  in  the  world  conform  outwardly  to  all  the  usages 
of  their  tribes  and  caste,  and  some  of  them  pretend  even  to 
worship  the  usual  divinities,  though  this  is  considered  as  going 
further  than  is  justifiable.  Those,  however,  who  have  abandoned 
the  fetters  of  society  abstain  from  all  the  ordinary  practices^  and 
address  their  homage  chiefly  in  chanting  hymns  exclusively  to  the 
invisible  Kabtr.  They  use  no  mantra  or  fixed  form  of  salutation, 
they  have  no  peculiar  mode  of  dress,  and  some  of  them  go  nearly 
naked,  without  objecting,  however,  to  clothe  themEclves  when 
clothing  is  considered  decent  or  respectful.  The  Mahants  wear  a 
small  skull  cap ;  the  frontal  marks,  if  worn,  ai-e  usually  those  of 
the  Yaishnava  ^eots,  or  they  make  a  streak  with  sandal  or 
Gopichandan  along  the  ridge  of  the  nose ;  a  necklace  and  rosluy  o£ 
Tulasi  are  also;  worn  by  them,  but  all  these  outward  signs  are 
considered  of  no  importance,  and  the  inward  man  is  the  only  es* 
sential  point  to  be  attended  to.'' 

S.  It  is  perhaps  more  by  his  writings  than  by  his  actual  teach* 

ing  that  the  chief  influence  of  Kabtr  has  been 
^^*  Kabir*^*  **'        gained.^     His    doctrines    and  precepts    are 

embodied  in  the  Sukh-nidh&n  and  the  Adi« 
grantha  of  the  Sikhs.  Next  to  the  ll&mftyana  of  Tulasi  Dfts  there 
is  perliaps  no  body  of  literature  which  is  so  popular  among  Hindus 
of  Northern  India  as  the  Btjak  of  Kabfr,  and  his  verses  and 
apothegms  are  ever  on  the  lips  of  both  Hindu  aud  Musalmin. 

4.  The  sect  is  open  to  both  Hindus  and  Musalm&ns,  and  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  this  it  is  not  a  favourite  with  men  of  high  oustOi 
Host  of  its  adherents,  in  these  Provinces  at  least,  are  drawn  from 
the  inferior  castes,  as  the  lower  Banyas,  Sun&rs,  Loh&rs,  Koiris,  Kor- 
is,  Kdchhis,  Kumhftrs,  Barliais,  Cham&rs,  and  Julfthas.  Among  the 
weaving  castes  it  is,  as  has  been  said  already,  extremely  popular. 
There  is  no  regular  formula  of  initiation  {manira).  The  introdno- 
tion  of  a  neophyte  is  performed  in  this  way*  A  piece  of  ground  in 
the  monastery  or  in  the  house  of  the  candidate  is  carefully  cleanod 
and  plastered.  In  this  is  placed  a  pitcher  full  of  water,  in  the 
mouth  of  which  are  fixed  Bomc  miingo  twigs  {paldv) ;  on  the  pitcher 


1  On  thii  soo  Grierson,  UotXcm  Vcmaeular  Lilcraturtt  7. 
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a  lamp  is  lighted  with  ghi  and  an  offering  is  made  consisting  of 
sandal,  holy  rioe  {aeiekat),  and  flowers  and  incense  is  burned.  A 
garland  of  flowers  is  placed  round  the  neck  of  the  pitcher  and  the 
core  of  a  oocoa-nut  with  some  btiUiia  sweetmeats  is  offered.  Some 
camphor  is  burnt  and  the  neophyte  sits  in  the  holy  square  before 
the  Ghiru^  who  makes  him  say  the  words  :— 

Satfa  purusAa  ko  iwdm  $$  kriday  men  japo. 

"  Repeat  the  name  of  the  true  being  within  you  with  breath.^^ 
The  disciple  then  with  his  joined  hands  thrice  makes  obeisance  to 
the  Guru  and  utters  thrice  the  words,  Bamd^gi  Sdkib  I  *'  fAj  service 
to  the  Master .''  This  is  the  common  form,  but  the  ritual  with 
the  more  learned  Mahants  is  of  an  elaborate  type  After  this  the 
Guru  teaches  the  disciple  the  G&yatri  or  Morning  Prayer  and  the 
Sandhya  Sumiran  or  evening  prayer.  This  GAyatri  is  not  the 
usual  Hindu  form«  Tai  iavUnr  waren^am  bhargo  divasga  dA(mMii 
dkifa  yo  nak  praekoda/di.'^*' Let  us  meditate  on  that  excellent 
glory  of  the  Divine  Vivifying  Sun ;  may  he  enlighten  our  under- 
standings/' Tlie  KabirPanthi  G&yatri  is  a  song  {bdni)  composed 
by  Kabir  himself  and  runs  as  follows  :-^ 

Kabirdin  duni  darbetka  dwir  naldmai  Uikaj 

Turn  mud  mund  men  pita  ; 

Turn  pkdia^  pkakkar  pkakira  ; 

Tmm  ekaio  kann  ki  ckil; 

Tum  tamo  kaun  ki  ndl; 

Turn  earbangi  eakjer  meUy  tmm  ko  wdr  na  pdr, 

8akal  nirantar  ium  ra%o  immkdrS gakar  ganbkir. 

Kkdli  kkalak  mujk  mdkin  jfon  Onrm  kakain  Kabtr. 

Satj/a  mdm  kidrii  nirmal  bkaj/a  ekarir. 

DAarm  Ude  UkS  ckalS  guru  bakiydn  milS  Kaitr. 

''  The  faith  of  Kabtr  is  double  mendicancy ;  only  bowing  to  the 
door  of  God  is  taken  into  aoooimt.  It  is  thou  who  feelest  pain 
in  the  headless  body.  It  is  thou  who  liveet  in  the  starving 
mendicant.  In  whose  footsteps  canst  thou  walk  ?  In  whose 
stream  canst  thou  flow  ?  Thou  art  of  all  forms  and  hast  neither 
beginning  nor  end.  Thou  art  the  beginning  and  thou  art  the 
end.  Thou  art  the  bank  of  all  the  rivers  (reUgious  sects). 
Tliou  pcrvadcst  the  entire  universe.  Thou  art  deepest  of  all.  SaitJi 
Kabtr  ''  Without  me  (God)  the  Universe  is  empty  ;  it  is  I  that  fill 
the  Universe.     If  you  Ught  the  sacred  lamp  of  trutii  your  body 
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will  be  free  from  darkness.     Dliarm  Dfts  (the  slave  of  yirtac)  ItoIdB 
the  hand  of  his  religions  guide  Kabtr  and  ascends  to  heaveiL'' 

6.  The  Sandhya  Sumiran  or  Evening  Prayer  is  as  follows  :-— 

Sdnjh  bkft€^  din  ati^e,  ehakai  dina  tot, 

Ckal  chakwa  ohi  de$wSn  jahdn  diwas  rain  nakin  koS. 

Bain  ki  bickkuri  ckakai  ay  a  mili  prabkdL 

Jo  Jan  biehkuri  ndm  ke  pdwni  diwas  nakin  rdt, 

Binwai  konkarjori  ke,  sunu  gnrn  kripa  nidhdu. 

Bay  a  gkaribi  bandagi  iamdla  $hil  kardr. 

Mi gakani  bkakta  ke  adi  bkakti  ertngdr. 

Kewal  ndm  kewal  guru  bdla  pir  Kabir. 

''  Evening  has  come  and  the  snn  has  set.  Then  cries  the  Br&hmmni 
duck.  *  O  mate  of  mine  I  Let  us  seek  that  land  where  there  is  no 
night  nor  day.'  When  the  duck  parts  from  her  mate  at  night  she 
meets  him  again  at  dawn  ;  but  he  who  parts  with  the  True  Name 
never  finds  it  again  either  by  night  nor  day.  Oenerosity,  humility, 
worship,  the  universal  brotherhood  of  mankind^  uniform  observanoe 
of  law,  and  morals — these  arc  the  ornaments  of  a  devotcO|  and  his 
decoration  is  the  love  of  God.  Tlie  True  Name  is  the  only  religious 
guide«  and  his  greatest  prophet  is  Kabir/' 

7.  Besides  these,  the  Guru  teaches  the  disciple  a  number  of 
hymns  which  he  commits  to  memoiy,  and  sings  morning  and  even* 
ing.  Tlie  Guru  visits  his  discii)lcs  once  a  year  in  the  cold  wealbery 
and  he  and  other  mendicants  of  tlic  sect  are  entertained  by  him  for 
a  couple  of  days.  Every  duy  the  disciple  washes  the  big  toe  of  his  ^ 
Guru  and  drinks  the  water  {ekaranamrita).  When  the  Gum  is  ieav* 
ing  the  dis(;iple  diNM  oUfinance,  and  makes  him  a  present  of  rooiMj, 
clothes,  V(*SM?ls,  <H,<;.,  aiul  salute's  him  with  the  words  Bandagi  Sdkik^ 
thrice.  As  long  as  tlie  (iuru  stays  in  his  house  the  disciple  joins 
the  moudi<9unta»  in  ttin^^ing  songs  morning  and  evening.  When  the 
disinple  visits  liis  ^hvm  Iu;  im  (•nUfrtainud  by  him,  but  gives  him  % 
pnfiM'Ht  wl«i*ii  luj  \m,siM  Tim  (Juru's  influence  over  his  disciple  is 
altogi'tlu'r  vwtti^A  in  tlui  indniitH  of  morality,  and  should  he 
offi'iiil  liii  i»  V4iy  *Uiijly  lopi iuiiiiMiod  by  the  Guru.  One  of  the 
main  pijia4ji|/Ia«  '^  tiic-  ^^aiaI  iu  to  nubinit  everything  in  life  to  eontrol 
of  llieOiiiU;  ui.  iJu:  Muiic  Liiju;  Kttlitr  himself  did  not  exact  nn- 
quijiitioniii((  i/lM^iuiiiix:  Umix  liin  diiMM|»K»ii,  and  encouraged  them 
to  iMvenU^fsJx  t>/i  liicji.i^jlvcii  Uwi  Uuth  of  his  advice  and  injime- 
tioiis. 
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Diiiribuiion  of  ikt  KalirPanlhis  aetording  to  the  Census  of  189L 


DiSTBIGT. 

Number. 

DitTBIOT. 

Number. 

Debra  Dikn 

84 

Fatabpur      • 

9 

MiiftaffaniAgar 

6 

Hamtrpnr     •         , 

8 

Bnkndthahr    • 

268 

AllibAbld    . 

12 

Ali^rh  •         •         •         4 

lU 

Jh4oii          • 

8 

Agm       •         •         •         • 

8 

J41auii 

3 

FarrukbUbM   . 

2 

Gb4iipur      • 

209 

Bareillj 

16 

Oorakbpur    • 

40 

Bijnor     •         •         •         . 

2 

Batti 

8 

MorAdAb&d 

86 

TarAi 

4 

8bAl\iahinpar 

67 

Look  now 

16 

PUibblt 

72 

FaiiAbAd      . 

16 

Cawnpor 

18 

Total 

966 

Kachhi.'— TIio  tribe  of  opium -p rowers  and  market  gardeners. 
Tboy  represent  in  the  west  of  the  Province  the  Koiri  and  Kurmi 
of  the  eastern  districts.  Their  name  has  been  variously  explained. 
Some  connect  it  with  the  Sanskrit  kakeha^  ''  a  flank  or  enclosure  *' ; 
others  with  kat»ka  "a  furrow '^ ;  others  again  connect  it  with 
idekhna,  the  term  for  collecting  tlie  opium  from  the  capsules  of 
the  poppy,  or  with  kaekidr,  "the  low  rich  alluvial  laud  "  wliich  tliey 
usually  cultivate.  Tliey  claim,  however,  some  connection  with  tho 
Kachhw^lia  sept  of  lUjputs,  who  may  liave  a  totem istic  relationship 
with  the  kaehhapa  or  tortoise,  as  the  Kurmi,  with  iurtma,  tho 
turtle.  Tliey  arc  also  known  in  the  extreme  west  of  tlio  Pro* 
rince  as  Nainaya,  Salinai,  BftraimiAshi,  or  those  who  keep  their 
lands  under  crops  all  the  year  round.  Anotlier  name  of  the 
tribe  is  in  some  places  Murio,  or  growers  of  the  radisli  (mtili) ; 


*  M fttnly  haiie<1  on  iioie«  by  K.  Rone,  Keq.,  C.  8.,  Collector  of  FMrnkhibftd; 
B4bo  8AQwal  DAfl.  Depaij  Collector,  llArdoi ;  end  the  D«paty  Iiuipector  of  SobooU, 
As^a* 
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\mi  in  other  parU  ci  the  eonntrj.  m,  for  ingtinfe,  in  BI£  Baxi^  titm 
two  names  are  not  quite  identical.    Thien  the  Mnrfto  eottiTaftea  all 
UituU  r/f  regeiaiAeMj  including  tamips,  onions  and  turmeric,  wliidi  the 
KlU'hhi  AfjtB  not.    The  tribe  appears  to  be  singnlarij  defoid  of  local 
iriulitions.    The  Saksenas   say  thej   come  Xrom  Sankiaa  and  the 
Kananjijras  from  Kanaaj,  which  they  abandoned  aftar  the  defeat  of 
Jay   Chand  by  Shahiboddin  Ghori  in  119.S-94.     In  feet,  some  of 
tbem  ascribe  thor  origin  to  this   soTereign  and  say  that  he  gm^B 
the  name  to  those  of  his  s^rants  who  grew  Tegetables  for  his  eourt. 
The  tribe  is  most  probably  an  offshoot  of  the^great  Knrmi  raoc^  and 
has  dirided  from   them  owing  to  the  spectti  oecapation  which  they 
practise. 

2.  The  Kachhis  are  dirided  into  a  number  of  endogamons  snb- 

castes,  which  vary  from  district  to  distriel^ 


The  Census  returns  diride  the  Kidihis  into 
560  sob-castes,  of  which  the   most   important  are  the  Chithoriya^ 
Cfanrela,  Hardiya,  Kachhwiha,  Kanaujiya,  Patarita,  and  Sakscna, 
Among  those  of  local  importance  we  find   the  Puniya  of  Buland- 
shahr ;  the  Amariya  and  Purabiya  of  Agra ;  tlio  Amariya  and 
Nijakotija  of   Mainpuri  ;   the  Pamami  :\nd  Sakauriya  of  Etiwah; 
the  Bhailauriya  and  Purabiya  of  Sb&hjahinpur ;  the   Bafaeniya  i^ 
Murai  of  Cawnpur ;  the  Baheniya,  Dangarhai  and  Murai  of  Fatdi- 
pur ;  the   Bhagta  and   Sakta  of  AIlahabAd ;    the  Amariya  and 
Pamimi  of  Jilaun ;  the  Bhadanriya  and  Saloriya  of  IjJitpur ;  the 
Dhenkiiliya  and  Tliaknriya  of   Lucknow;   the  ChanhAn,   Kidiar, 
Kusha.  and  Tluikuriya  of  Rjl£  Baroli ;  and  the  Dholakiya  or  **  drum- 
mers"   and     Thakuriya  of   Uuio.     In   FarrukhibAd,    where  the 
Kiohhis  are  very  influential,  we  tind  five  sub-castes,  the  Haidiya  or 
growers  of  turmeric  (ha/Ji),  the  Sakeena,  who  take  thor  name  from 
the  famous  Buddhist  city  of  Sankisa  on  the  borders  of  Farrukhftbid, 
and  Etah ;  the  Piyixi  or  growers  of  onions  (/mVcIs ) ;  the  Kaddiwftya^ 
and  the  Kananjiya  from  Kanaiij.     In  Rid  Bardi  they  name  seven 
endogamous  sub^castes — the  Kachhwiha»  Koiri,  Murai/'  radish  (sii0i) 
grower,  '*  Kanaujiya,  Ilaldiha,  Kabariya  or  huckster,  who  in  some 
of  the  large  cities  like  Lueknow  is  a  Mowafaro(^h  or  fruit  seller,  and 
the  Bhemua.     In   Agra  we  find  live  mib-oastes — the  Kachhwfthay 
Chakchainiya  or  CUakii<*niya,  the  Hanlainiya,  Murio,  and  Khariha. 
Ttie  Singrauriya  take  their  name  fr\^m  ilie  old  town  of  Singraur, 
about  twenty-tivf*  miles   higher   up  the  Ganges   than   AlUhibid. 
The   MnrAtis  again   havr  dtvinions  of  tlu^ir  own.     One  list  divides 
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ihem  into  the  Ilardiya,  Botiya,  and  Kachhw&ya.  Theee  last  are  the 
meet  nnmerooB  sub-caste  in  Bulandshahr  and  claim  descent  from  a 
mother  o£  the  M&li  tribe  by  a  father  of  the  clan  of  Kaohhw&ha 
Rljputs.  In  R&£  Bareli  they  again  give  their  sub  castes  as  Br&h- 
mauiya,  Haldiha,  Kanaujiya,  KAchhi,  and  Kurmi^  and  in  Hardoi 
as  Haldiya ;  Dhakauliya,  who  take  their  name  from  the  well  lever 
(dkenkli)  which  they  use;  the  Kanaujiya,  Kachhw&ha,  Saksena, 
Bhadauriya,  who,  like  the  lUjput  clan  of  the  same  name,  derive  their 
title  from  the  Pargana  of  BhadAwar  in  the  Agra  District;  Thaku- 
riya,  who  claim  descent  from  the  Kachhwflha  clan  of  ThAkurs ;  and 
the  ^lunwftr,  who  trace  their  origin  to  some  Muni  or  saint  of  olden 
days.  As  already  stated,  all  these  sub-castes,  some  of  which  ai'6 
local  some  eponymous^  and  some  purely  occupational,  are  all  endoga* 
mous.  They  are  also  characterised  by  some  peculiarities.  Thus  in 
Agra  the  women  of  the  Kaohhw&ha  sub-caste  wear  a  foot  ornament 
called  gnfarit  wliich  is  not  allowed  to  others.  In  Farrukh&ULd  the 
Sakscna  women  similarly  wear  a  special  bangle  known  as  luiua 
or  iakSola,  made  of  brass  and  lac,  which  is  particularly  large  and 
heavy.     This  ornament  is  peculiar  to  them. 

8.  Like  all  tribes  on  the  same  grade,  they  have  an  inflnential 
^  .^  ,  .,  tribal  council  (paftekdyat)      In  Farrukh41)ld 

Tribal  ooanoil. 

the  chairman  is  known  as  Malitiya  or  Chau- 
dliari  and  the  council  consists  of  a  certain  number  of  members 
telooted  for  their  respectability  and  intelligence;  but  when  any 
special  business  is  to  be  decided,  the  attendance  of  at  least  one 
member  of  each  family  resident  within  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the 
council  is  necessary.  They  have  power  to  decide  all  private  dis- 
putes ;  they  can  expel  any  member  for  deliauohery  or  other  offence 
ountrary  to  trilial  UMigo ;  and  they  can  re  ailmit  culprits  to  caste 
privileges  on  providing  a  fcaet  to  the  caste,  on  feeding  a  certain 
number  of  BrAhmans,  or  undergoing  other  prescribed  penance. 
4.  Within  the  sub-caste  the  rule  of  exogamy  does  not  appear  to 
_  .     .  be  very  accurately  formulated.    In  Farrukh- 

abaci  a  man  cannot  have  two  sisters  to  wife 
at  the  same  time,  and  he  cannot  marry  in  the  family  of  his 
paternal  aunt  or  uncle.  Tliot»e  who  arc  mure  advanced  show 
a  tendency  to  adopt  the  regular  Hindu  rules  of  exogamy.  In 
Agra  they  bar  the  family  of  the  mother  and  grandmother  on  both 
■ides.  Among  the  Murftos  of  Ilardoi  a  man  does  not  marry  his 
daughter  in  a  family  in  which  his  own  son  or  the  son  of  a  near 
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relative  is  married.  This  prohibition  lasts  for  three  or  four 
generations^  and  the  line  oE  cousins  is  also  barred.  But  the  mfe 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  definite^  and  each  cat>e  is  dealt  with  bjr  the 
tribal  oonncil. 

6.  Marriage  ceremonies  are  of  the  usual  tjrpe.    In  Earmkh- 
..    ,  ,        ftb&d  they  can  bo  married  at  any  ace  above 

MarriAge  oeremoniei.  111^  ^  ^ 

seven,  but  the  boy  must  be  older  than  the 
girl«  Elsewhere  there  is  no  fixed  rule,  and  both  infiint  and  adult 
marriage  prevails.  There  are  the  usual  three  standard  types, — SiMi 
y"^  or  Charkana^  Dola,  and  Dharanna.  In  the  first,  all  the  ceremonies 
are  conducted  at  the  house  of  the  bride,  while  those  of  Dola  are  done 
at  the  house  of  the  bridegroom.  In  Dola  tlio  father  of  the  liride 
comes  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom  with  some  clothes  and  orna- 
ment for  his  daughter  on  the  marriage  day,  and  washes  and  wor- 
ships her  feet  and  offers  the  presents.  By  Dharauna  only  widows 
are  married,  and  the  only  ceremony  is  the  giving  of  a  feast  to  the 
clansmen.  In  the  Dola  marriage  there  is  this  much  survival  of 
marriage  by  capture,  that  the  bride  is  taken  away  secretly  at  night. 
Th3  offspring  of  Dharauna  marriages,  known  as  Dkaranni^a  in 
Earrukhftb^i  inherit  equally  with  children  by  a  regular  marriage. 
The  levirate  is  permitted  under  the  usual  conditions,  but  is  not 
compulsory  on  the  widow.  If  she  has  very  young  children  she 
usually  takes  them  to  her  new  home,  and  there  they  join  the  family 
of  her  second  husband  and  lose  all  rights  in  tlieir  Other's 
estate. 

6.  There  is  noUiing  special  about  the  birth  ceremonies.     The 
^.  ^  eh  hat  hi  or  sixth  day  ceremony  consists  in  the 

Bizth  oeremonies.  t.       •!  it        t^ii 

worship  of  the  goddess  Bihaiy  who  whispers 
in  the  child's  ear,  and  he  smiles  in  his  sleep  if  she  speaks  kindly  and 
weeps  if  she  reproves.  In  Forrukh&bid  the  Hardiyas  do  not  adopt 
formally ;  but  a  childless  man  keeps  the  son  of  his  daughter  or 
some  other  near  relation  as  his  heir.  Among  the  other  sub-castes 
the  practice  of  adopting  a  near  relation  with  the  consent  of  the 
brethren  notified  at  a  tribal  feast  is  becoming  more  common. 

7.  They  burn  the  married  and  bury  the  unmarried  dead.     On 

,    ,      the  thirteenth  day  offerings  of  food  and  water 

Diipotal  of  tho  deaa. 

are  given  to  the  manes.  BrAhmans  are  fed 
and  clothes  and  utensils  are  given  to  them  for  the  soul  in  the  other 
wcrld.  The  son-in-law  and  daughter's  son  are  also  fed ;  tliis  is 
perhaps  a  survival  of  the  primitive  rule  of  descent   in  the  female 
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line.    Similar  offerings  are  also  made  at    tlie  anniversary  of  the 
death ;  but  they  do  not  perform  the  regular  Srdddka. 

8.  In   Agra^   if   they  can  be  said  to  follow  any  particular  soot, 

they  are  SAktas  and  their  chief  reverence  is 
paid  to  Durga  Dovi^  who  is  worshipped  on 
the  seventh  day  of  the  waning  moon  in  the  months  of  Chait  and 
AsArh^  with  offerings  of  oakes^  sweetmeats^  and  money.  These 
offerings  are  taken  by  a  Gadhera,  or  donkey-keeping  Kumhir.  If 
the  day  of  the  service  fall  on  a  Monday,  Wednesday,  or  Friday  it  is 
considered  very  auspicious.  This  worship  is  done  to  the  goddess 
in  her  form  of  Sitala,  who  brings  the  smalUpox.  Another  goddess, 
BirAhi,  is  also  worshipped  with  an  offering  of  cakes.  NAgar  Sen  is 
propitiated  with  coooanuts,  eggs,  and  red  lead,  which  are  given  to 
him  on  a  Friday  and  received  by  a  Dhobin.  He  is  one  of  the 
general  disease  godlings.  KuAiiw&ia, ''  he  of  the  well,''  is  a  sort  of 
bogie  who  lies  in  wait  for  children  and  springs  upon  them  when  he 
finds  tliem  alone.  To  keep  him  quiet  they  pour  water  out  of  a 
goat-skin  bag  on  Monday  or  Wednesday  ond  lay  a  sweet  ball 
(laddu)  on  the  ground  where  two  roads  meet.  Chimar  is  worship- 
ped with  cakes,  sweets,  incense,  and  red  lead  at  the  Iloli  and  Diw&li, 
and  sometimes  on  Mondays.  His  offerings  are  taken  by  one  of  the 
ALiliaur  Kolis,  who  are  his  priests.  If  ho  is  not  duly  propitiated  ho 
stojis  the  milk  of  cows  and  buffaloes.  L&I  Mani  is  a  household 
godling  wlio  receives  cakes  and  sweets  on  a  Monday ;  tlicse  are 
eaten  by  the  worehipper  and  his  family.  Bhftmiya,  the  godling  of 
tlie  village  site,  also  receives  cakes  and  sweetmeats,  which  are  taken 
by  low  caste  beggars.  Sayyid  is  much  dreaded  ;  people  in  trouble, 
and  when  there  is  sickness  in  the  family,  get  a  Musalmin  Faqir  to 
offer  some  sweet  cakes  in  his  name.  The  Miyftn  of  Amroha  is 
propitiated  in  the  same  way.  Sitala  and  KuAnw&la  are  the  special 
deities  of  women  and  children.  When  serious  cases  of  disease  or 
other  misfortune  occur,  animal  sacrifices  are  necessary.  Devi  Durga 
receives  a  young  buffalo  ;  ChAmar,  a  ram ;  N&gar  Sen  and  Lai  Mani, 
a  he-goat.  The  Devi  sacrifice  is  done  at  the  lioundary  of  the  village ; 
those  of  otlicr  goillings  at  tlicir  siiecial  shrines.  In  FarrukhAbad 
Uieir  chief  reverence  is  paid  to  Madilr  Sahib  of  MakliaiijHir  and  to 
Sayyid  Mard  at  some  tomb  in  tlic  village.  They  also  jiay  sjxx^ial 
reverence  to  HisAri  or  VisAli  Dovi,  "  the  iM)i8onou8  one/'  who  has 
her  shrine  at  Sankiba.  She  is  sup|K)fod  to  inflict  sore  eyes  on  those 
who  neglect  her.  Ilcr  |iriebl8  can  bring  oplilhaluiia  on  whom  they 
Vol.  111.  w  • 
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please  by  lighting  a  (iro  and  throwing  hot  ooals  on  her  iimage.  Whon 
a  person  is  thns  afflicted  he  lays  aside  seven  cowries,  a  piece  of 
tnrmeric  and  charcoal,  and  an  iron  nail,  as  marking  his  vow  to  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  her  shrine.  This  is  undertaken  in  the  months  of 
Cliait,  As&rh,  or  Kn&r.  The  offering  consists  of  a  packet  of  betel, 
sweets,  eight  small  cakes,  and  some  cash.  If  he  offers  only  a 
copper  coin  the  offering  is  hachchi,  or  impei*fect.  If  silver  is  given 
it  is  paiii,  or  perfect.  The  priests  of  her  temple  promise  life-long 
immunity  from  sore  eyes  to  those  who  make  a  ''  perfect  ^*  offering ; 
those  who  make  an  "  imperfect  ^'  offering  are  liable  to  a  return  of 
the  disease.  Those  who  cannot  afford  to  make  the  regular  pirgrim- 
age  go  a  mile  or  so  in  the  direction  of  her  temple  and  make  the 
offering  in  a  field  which  must  be  beyond  the  village  boundary.  This 
is  known  as  Adia  jatiya,  or  ^*  the  half -pilgrimage.'^  The  Eftchhis  of 
Bftd  Bareli  specially  worship  a  deity  known  as  Brahma  Gkisitn. 
To  the  west  their  priests  are  Kanaujiya  or  Bhaddari  Brihmans,  the 
latter  of  whom  are  held  in  low  estimation.  Their  chief  festivals  are 
the  Iloli  and  Diwftli  j  and  though  thoy  do  not  pay  much  regard  to 
other  festivals,  they  perform  the  usual  ceremonies. 

9.  They  have  the  usual  beliefs  in  demonology,  and  in  their  opinion 
DemoDoiogy  and  derii-    ™<>^  diseases  are  due  to  the  influence  of  evil 

poueuion.  spirits.    In  such  cases  a  sorcerer  (natf/a)  is 

consulted,  and  he  gives  them  a  black  thread  (ganda)  or  some  holy 
ashes  (bhabUt)  as  a  specific.  They  dread  the  ghosts  of  the  dead, 
who  have  a  habit  of  appearing  naked  at  night  if  proper  donations 
of  clothes  are  not  given  to  Brfthmans  at  the  obsequies.  They  believe 
in  the  Evil  Eye,  the  effects  of  which  are  obviated  by  burning  red 
pepper,  salt,  and  bran  in  the  house  fire.  The  evil  influence  departs 
in  the  smoke  and  stench.  Or  they  take  secretly  some  straw  from 
seven  thatches,  light  it  and  put  it  into  an  earthen  pot,  which  ia 
placed  upside  down  in  a  vessel  of  water  and  then  waved  seven  times 
round  the  head  of  the  patient.  If  the  patient  is  really  suffering 
from  the  Evil  Eye  the  water  rises  in  the  upper  pot  and  gives  out  a 
disgusting  smell.  When  a  woman  is  barren  she  tries  to  cut  off 
some  of  the  hair  of  a  child  of  a  large  family  or  a  shred  from  the 
mother's  sheet.  Hence  barren  women  are  watched,  because  this 
spell  is  very  injurious  to  those  on  whom  it  is  practised. 

10.  The  Ilanliya  sub-caste  will  not  grow  sugarcane  or  chillicB, 
T  boM.  They  can  give  no  explanation  of  this,  except 

that  it  is  not  the  custom.    Those  who  have 
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taken  the  Bhagat  vow  will  not  eat  with  others ;  and  it  is  only  very 
dose  relations  who  will  eat  out  of  the  same  dish.  The  members  of 
the  different  sub-eastes  will  not  eat  together.  Borne  will  not  eat 
the  bainpan  or  egg-plant  in  the  month  of  S&wan  or  fish  or  flesh  in 
the  fortnight  sacred  to  the  dead  {Kandgat),  Men  and  women  eat 
apart  and  children  with  both.  When  they  eat  some  put  a  little 
food  in  the  fire  or  give  a  morsel  of  bread  to  the  cow.  They  obserre 
the  usual  naming  taboo.  The  younger  members  of  the  family  do 
not  call  seniors  by  their  names.  A  daughter-in-law  will  not  call 
lior  father-in-law  by  his  namc^  but  will  address  him  as  bhdi 
*'  brother  "  or  bdpu  "  father. ''  A  husband  addresses  his  wife  as  the 
mother  of  so  and  so  his  son.  A  son  calls  his  father  aiia  or  chaeka 
"uncle.'' 

11.  The  Kichhis  are  one  of  the  best  tribes  of  agriculturists  in  the 

Province.    They  are  quiet,  industrious,  well- 
behaved  people,  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
culUvaiion  of  the  more  valuable  crops,  such  as  vegetables,  opium, 
sugarcane,  turmeric,  etc. 
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ftachhwaha. — An  imporiani  lUjpui  6C])t.  TIio  jiopular 
etymology  derives  ihe  name  from  the  country  of  Kaclili,  but  it  ifc 
more  probably  connceted  with  Uie  Sanskrit  iTac^rfa/ja,  "relating 
to  a  tortoise/'  and  may  possibly  1x3  totemistio.  The  most  important 
ti^aililions  of  the  sept  are,  of  course,  connected  witli  tlic  famous  Jay^ 
pur  branch. 

''  The  accepted  legend  traces  back  their  lineage  to  Etisa,  thi 
second  son  of  lUma,  who  ruled  at  Ajudhya  and  is  said  to  have 
omiq^tal  thence  to  RohtAs  on  the  Son  river,  whence  after  several 
fenerations  a  second  immigration  brought  Rftja  Nala  wcstvmrd 
across  the  Jumna  to  Narwar.  And  at  Narwar  the  family  or  the 
^]>t  established  itself/until  Dhola  Rftd  founded  the  parent  city  of 
the  present  Jajrpur  State  at  Amber  in  A.  t).  0G7.  At  the  time  tlio 
country  round  is  said  to  have  been  all  parcelled  out  among  many 
|>ctty  cliiefs,  RAjputs  of  the  Tuar  dynasty  wliidi  reigned  at  Delhi. 
After  years  of  war&ro  and  fluctuations  of  power,  Dhola  Il&£  and  liis 
Kachhw&has  are  said  to  have  absorbed  and  driven  out  the  petty 
chiefs  and  to  have  at  last  founded  a  solid  dominion  with  a  sub- 
stantial territory.  The  tribal  sovereignty  thus  set  up  was  origi- 
nally known  by  the  name  of  Dh&ndar,  from  a  celebrated  sacred 
mount  of  that  imme  on  what  is  now  the  State's  western  frontier. 
Haifa  century  later anotlier chief,  Ilanuji,  wrested  Amber  from  the 
MinoA  and  consolidated  liis  ])0wcr,  placing  his  head-quarters  at 
Amber,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  chiefsliip  thenceforward  until 
1728  A.  D.,  when  the  second  Jay  Sinh  deserted  it  forJaypur/'  ^ 

2.  There  are  twelve  cliief  KachhwAha  elans  of  which  the  most 

trustworthy   list  is  that   given  by   Colonel 

Tribal  orfaniMiioo.       ^    .       »«.  ^.  ,.,»..      w   i    * 

Tod.  These  are  :—Chhattrablmjaut,  Kalyft- 
naut,  Nathilwat»  nalbliadraut,  Khangaraut,  Sultinaut;  Pachhaya- 
naut,Gugiwat,  Khumb&ni,  Khumbh&wat,  Siubaranpota,  Banb!r|M)ta. 
In  addition  to  these  four  others  are  named— Rajftwat,  Nar&ka, 
Dhankiwat,  Parinmalot. 

3.  The  sept  in  Narwar  and  GwMior  Ijccamc  independent  under 
The    Narwar    and     Vajra  D&ma,  one  of   whose   inscriptions  is 

Gwihor  branch.  j^^^j    gyy     ^      p         uj^     ^.^^^     graudstin, 

IMiawftna  PSIa,  must  have  boon  reigning  as  an  inde|)cndcnt  chief  in 
1021  A.  D.,  when  Mahm&d  of  Ghaziii,  in  his  march  against 
Kaliujar,  accopttnl   tlio  Rubinibtiiou  uf   the   lUja  of  (jwAlior.     The 


*  Kaj]>M<i(na  UaitHetr,  II.,  l.'lo. 
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Kaohhwfthas  oontinuod  to  roign  till  1129  A.  D.,  when  tho  last  king 
f  the  raoe,  Tejpil  or  Tejkaran,  lost  his  sovereignty  through  his 
1  ve  for  the  fair  Maroni,  whose  beauty  still  affords  a  theme  for  the 
T>oetio  skill  of  the  bards.  The  Kachhwfthas  of  GwftUor,  Narwar, 
and  Jaypnr,  all  agree  in  the  same  story  of  the  love-blind  Dulha 
pjg  or  the  bridegroom  prince,  who  was  supplanted  by  his  coasin 
or  nephew,  the  Parihar  Chief  Parftmal  or  Fardmarddi  Deva.*  Tho 
KachhwS-ha  dynasty  of  Amber  obtained  possession  of  Narwar 
through  the  marriage  of  their  daughters  with  the  Moghul  Emperors 
of  Delhi.  The  history  of  this  dynasty  commences  with  RAj  Sinh^ 
eon  of  Bhim  Sinh,  and  grandson  of  Prithivi  R&ja,  who  r^gned 
over  Amber  and  Jaypur  in  the  reign  of  Sikandar  Lodi.  Prithivi 
RAja  is  said  to  have  had  nineteen  sons,  of  whom  several  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  RAj  Sinh  was  succeeded  by  his  son  RAmdfts.  Fateh 
Sinh  succeeded  his  father  about  1610  A.  D.,  but  his  son  Amar  Sinh 
lost  Narwar  in  the  reign  of  Shfthjah&n,  as  all  the  members  of  his 

• 

family  declared   in  favour  of  his  elder-  brother,  Prince  Ehusm. 

Ow&lior  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Kachhw&ha  Chief,  Sftraj 

Sen,  the  petty  Rftja  of  Kuntalpuri  or  Kutwar.    A  list  and  history 

of  the  dynasty  lasting  from  925  to  1 104  A.  D.  is  given  by  General 

Cunningham.     He  considers  the  name  of  the  clan  to  be  derived 

from  kachkapa-ghdla  or  tortoise-killers.* 

4.  In  these  Provinces  the  Kachhwfthas  are  pretty   generally 

ThoKftohhwihMofthe     distributed  except  in  the  Eastern  Districts. 
North-west  ProTinoea.       ^j^   ^^  ^g^,y  j^|,^  ^^^j^  ^  Western  origin 

from  Amber  or  Jaypur ;  but  the  legends  of  tlioir  immigration  aro 
very  contradictory.  Thus  in  Faizabftd  they  fix  their  arrival  from 
Jayinir  about  six  hundred  years  ago  under  Ranjit  Sinh,  who  ex- 
pelled the  Bhars.  In  that  district  most  of  their  proprietary  rights 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  Rftjkumftrs.* 

Those  in  Sitapur  allege  that  they  came  from  Jaypir  in  1450 
A.  D.  under  Bahrftm  Sinh  and  that  they  belonged  to  the  Rajftwat 
clan,  of  which  the  present  Mahftrftja  of  Jaypur  is  the  heacl^  In 
Mathura  they  are  classed  as  Gaurua,  which  is  a  general  term  for 
septs  degraded  by  widow  marriage^.    In  Bulandshahr  they  allege 


1  OnnnioKham,  Archcbological  R«>por<«,  II.,  812. 
Wlid.,  II.,817,<.  9. 

«  B«HXm90ni  Report,  98. 
•  Qrowse,  Mathura,  876. 
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that  iheir  foreEathers  emigrated  from  Narwar  to  Amber  and 
thenoe  to  the  Ganges-Jumna  Du&b.^  The  Et&wah  and  J&laun 
branch  emigrated  from  Owftlior  and  took  ])086e68iou  of  the  tract  of 
country  which  from  them  took  its  name  of  KaclihwAhagarh ;  or 
Kachhwftliiyagarh,  whidi  is  now  Fargaua  Mftdliogarh  in  the  Jftlaun 
District.*  The  few  Kachhw&has  in  the  Eastern  Districts  seem  to 
have  lost  all  traditions  of  connection  with  Rajputftna^  and  have 
invented  a  ridiculous  legend  that  they  sprang  from  the  thigh  of 
the  mythic  cow  Kftmadhenu.* 

6.  The  Kuladevi  or  family  deity  of  the  Kachhw&has  in  their 

original  home  is  the  Jamwahi  Mahftdevi. 
whose  temple  is  m  the  gorge  of  the  Ban- 
ganga  river  in  Jaypur  teritory^  not  far  from  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  Alwar  State.  "  It  was  here  that  Dhola  Tiki,  the  founder  of 
tlio  present  Jaypur  State^  and  subsequently  his  son,  are  said  to  have 
received  miraculous  aid  from  MahAdevi  in  contending  with  Mtnas 
and  BargQjars.  The  sons  of  the  Alwar  Chief  go  in  state  to  this 
temple  to  have  the  ceremony  of  tonsure  performed.  Sita  and  Rftma 
arc,  however,  naturally  the  deities  to  whom  most  respect  is  paid  by 
Nar&kas  and  other  Kachhw&has,  since  they  claim  descent  from 
R&ma  and  Sita,  whose  images  are  carried  with  the  army  both  in 
Alwar  and  in  Jaypur.  Sri  Krishna,  too,  as  his  birth-place, 
Mathura,  is  so  near,  is  also  much  reverenced  by  the  ruUng  &mily 
and  upper  class  ;  and  Baladeva,  Sri  Krishna^s  elder  brother,  is  in 
high  repute.  Jaj^  Baideoji  and  Jaj^  Ragkundtkji  are  the  common- 
est forms  of  salutation.^  *' 

6.  By  one  account  they  claim  to  belong  to  the  Kasyapa,  by 
another  to  the  Manava  golra.  In  Sult&npur  they  take  brides  from 
the  Tilokchandi  Bais,  the  Chauli&ns  of  Mainpuri,  the  Bhadauriya, 
Rithaur,  Kinhpuriya  and  Bandhalgoti  septs ;  in  Aligarh  from  the 
Fundir,  Jais,  and  B&chhal.  In  Sultinpur  they  give  brides  to  the 
Tilokchandi  Bais,  Mainpuri  C'hauh&ns,  Bhadauriya,  and  Rithaur; 
in  Aligarh  to  the  Pundir,  Gahlot,  Solankhi,  Cliauhin,  Fanwir^ 
Tomar,  and  Janghira. 


I   CfntiM  R«pori,  Vorih'W^U  Provtncet,  1865,  I.,  App.  17. 

«  IMa,  ilpp.  85. 

*  BiMhaBan,  Eatttn  7nHui,  II.,  460. 
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Diiirihuiion  of  the  Kackhwdka  RdjpuU  aeeording  to  the  CeuMmg 

of  lS9i. 


Diatriot. 

Nnmbors. 

Diaferioi. 

Nnmbora. 

Bali^ranpur 

44 

J&lann 

• 

.           « 

6,070 

Muzafrnrnagfftr 

2,434 

Lalitpnr 

. 

t           • 

<» 

Meofrut    .         •         .         < 

2.228 

Benares 

. 

•           ■ 

22 

Bnlandshahr    •        •        • 

421 

Mirzapnr 

• 

•           • 

1 

Aligarh  •        •         •         • 

1,056 

Jannpur 

• 

•           . 

10 

Matlmra.         •         •         • 

5,671 

Ballia 

. 

•           . 

64 

Agi»       .         •         •         . 

4.704 

Gorakbpur 

. 

•           . 

89 

Farrokh&bAd    . 

1.482, 

Basti  . 

•        1 

• 

88 

Mainpnri          •         •        • 

098 

Azamg^b 

•        « 

1           • 

1,078 

Etowah  •         .         •         . 

7,000 

TariU   . 

•                         4 

>           . 

56 

Etah       .         *         .        . 

460 

Luoknow      • 

. 

• 

176 

Bareilly  .... 

842 

UnAo  •         • 

. 

. 

900 

Bijnor     •         •         •         • 

54 

R&ABareli    . 

• 

• 

U96 

BadlLaii            •         .         • 

244 

SlUpnr 

• 

• 

794 

Moridab&d       . 

807 

llardoi         . 

t 

• 

i,2tm 

Sh&hjah&npnr  •         •        • 

841 

Kberi  •         . 

. 

• 

783 

Pilibblt  •         .         .         . 

130 

Faiz&ULd      . 

« 

• 

204 

Cawnpor          .         •         . 

7,677 

Qonda          • 

• 

• 

109 

Fatebpot 

1,612 

Babiiiob      . 

. 

• 

166 

Btoda     .         .        .         . 

654 

Sali&npiiT    • 

. 

• 

1,628 

Ilamlrpar        • 

710 

PariAbgarb  « 

. 

. 

869 

AllabAbAd 

216 
664 

Blirabanki    . 

• 

• 

110 

Jb&nai    •         •         •         • 

1 
• 

PoTAL 

. 

55,286 

Tlic  Rajpninna  Census  of  ISO  I  shows  the  Kadiliwalias  to 
miml)cr  100,705. 

Eadbera,  Kadbar.— (Possibly  Sanskrit  Kanha-tdra,  ''One 
who  drags  or  ploughs/') — A  caste  shown  in  the  last  Census  for  the 
first  timo  in  considerable  numbers  in  tlie  Western  Districts.    Little 


01 
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tn&tnui  to  hb  kUown  about  thctn.  It  is  reported  £rom  Un&o,  which 
fthowB  thdm  in  tho  largest  numbers,  that  tliey  ard  really  a  sub-caste 
of  Mall&li,  living  chiefly  in  the  riverine  parts  of  the  district  and 
excellent  cultivators  in  those  regions  subject  to  floods.  They  seeni 
to  have  almost  altogether  given  up  their  proper  trade  of  boatmen. 
All  those  shown  in  the  Census  returns  are  Hindus.  No  less  than 
five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  sub-castes  are  recorded.  These  seem  t6 
fehow  that  the  caste  is  probably  of  very  mixed  origin,  as  the  list 
Contains  the  names  of  numerous  well  known  tribes  and  sub-casteft' 
such  as  Btgri,  BaiswAr,  B&ori,  Bargfijar,  B&tham  (Sriv&stavya)> 
Chauhftn,  DAdupanthi,  DMnuk,  Dhuna,  Dusfidh,  Oahlot,  Gamela, 
Oaur,  QQjar,  J&don,  Jais,  Kabirbansi,  Kfichhi,  Kaohhwftya,  Kam&n- 
gar,  K&nhpuriya,  Katiy&r,  Eorchamra,  Lodha,  Lumya,  Mall&h^ 
Mehtariya,  Nadd&F,  Nflnakshfihi,  Nunera,  Ojha,  l^ardesi,  Fundtr,  . 
Rft&lAs,  ll&j,  RAjput,  RaugsAz,  Ror,  Sain,  Saksena^  SAnsiya, 
Saraswati,  Soeri,  Solankhi,  Tamoli,  and  Tomar. 

Dittribulion  of  Kadherai  aecordingto  the  Cemui  of  1891* 


Diitriot. 

Numbert. 

Dittriot. 

Knmben. 

MnZAfraniAgar          • 

G4 

Pilibliit        . 

10 

Meemt  •        • 

2,030 

Cawnpiir       •         «         , 

1,270 

DuUiidsliabr    • 

3,867 

PsUbpur      • 

73 

Aligarh   • 

t        • 

# 

6,901 

DAndft 

219 

HaUiarA         : 

;       •; 

• 

2,881 

Hamlrpar     •        ', 

1.508 

Agm 

4107 

AllabibAd     . 

8 

PsrrukhAUAd 

84 

JbAnii 

289 

Mainpari 

1,219 

JiUiin 

1,105 

KUwab  . 

703 

Lalitpar 

224 

£lah       . 

2,940 

TarAi  .        .        ,         . 

467 

Dareilly  . 

6 

UnAo  .         .         .         . 

13.947 

DiJQOff     • 

336 

Sttjipur 

14 

Badian  • 

8,658 

llardoi         •         •         • 

832 

MorAdibAa 

3,094 
301 

Qonda          •         •         , 
Total 

8 

BhilijabAapiir 

61,753 

kahAb,  02 

Eah&r.' — (Sanskrit,  Skandka^idra,  ''one who  oarriee  tlungs  on 
his  shoulder '') .     A  tribe  who  engage  in  caltivationy  particularly  in 
oonneotion  with  grovdng  water  nuts,  etc.,  in  tanks,  fishing,  palanquin 
carrying,  and  domestic  service.    This  variety  of  ocoupaliona  renders 
a  complete  analysis  of  the  tribe  and  its  sub-castes  very  difficult. 
Kahftrs  are  sometimes  known  as  Mahra   (Sanskrit    Mahila^  **  a 
woman  '^),  because  they  have  the  entry  of  the  female  apartmeniB. 
Another  name  for  them  is  Dhimar  (Sanskrit,  Dkivara,  "  a  fisher* 
man  '^),  though  some  of  them  profess  to  regard  it  as  a  honorific  term 
from  Sanskrit  dii,  or  ''intellect,  intelligence/^     When  they  are  en- 
gaged in  domestic  service  they  are  often  known  as  Behara,  which  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  the  English  "  bearer,''  rather  than,  as  one 
theory  would  represent  it  to  be,  from  the  Sanskrit    Vyavakdra^ 
"  business. ''     Another  name  for  them  is  Bhoi,  which  is  a  Sonthem 
Indian  word  (Telegu  and  Malayalam  boyi^   Tamil  btn^.     In  the 
Konkan  people  of  this  class  are  known  aa  Kah&r  Bhui,  which  ia  the 
origin  of  the  title  "  boy ''  applied  by  Europeans  to  their  personal 
servant  in  Western  India.*    In  parts  of  Bundelkhand  they  are 
known  as  Machhmftra,  "  fish  killers  "  (Hindu  maekhi-mdrna)^  and  in 
other  places  Singh&riya,  because  they  cultivate  the  Singh&ra  nut  or 
water  caltrop  [irapa  Lispinosa), 

2.  According  to  the  Brihmanical  genealogists  the  Kah&r  is  one 
»  ..  , .    s..,  of  the  mixed  castes,  descended  from  a  Biih* 

TnlMkl  traditiona.  / 

man  father  and  a  Nishftda  or  Chandftia  mother. 
Their  appearance  suggests  a  considerable  admixture  of  wliat  is  called 
non- Aryan  blood.  Tlieir  occupation  as  servants  in  high  caste  fiimi- 
lies  would  perhaps  in  some  oases  improve  the  breed ;  and  in  Bengal, 
according  to  Mr.  Risley,^  "  they  admit  into  their  community  Brlh- 
mans,  BAjputs,  R&yasths,  Kurmis,  and  children  of  Eah&r  women  by 
men  of  those  castes  on  condition  of  performing  certain  religious 
ceremonies  and  giving  a  feast  to  the  heads  of  the  caste.  Instances  of 
men  bom  in  a  higher  caste  applying  for  enrollment  as  Kah&rs  are 
probably  rare,  and  occur  only  when  the  applicant  has  been  turned  out 
of  his  own  caste  for  an  intrigue  with  a  Kahftr  woman.''  The  exist- 
ence of  this  custom  of  admitting  outsiders  to  the  community  is  dis- 
tinctly denied  in  these  Provinces  and  does  not  appear  to  prevail. 


1  Based  on  miqniriea  at  If iriapnr  and  noiec  by  Mnnabi  Karam  Ahmad,  Dfpnij 
OoUaotor,  Jbinai,  and  the  Depoty  Inapeoiort,  Pilibhtt,  Bareilly,  An^ta,  Bijnor* 

s  By  another  aooonnt  it  ii  an  abbreTiaiion  of  the  Uriya  dot  UAoro,  "  tbe  laadtr 
of  a  band." 

•  Bee  B6h9om-Joi$on9  ••  «.  *  Trih^M  and  CaaUi,  I.,  WL 
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8.  The  Dhuriya  sub-caste  describe  their  origin  as  follows  :*- 
*'  MahAdeva  and  Fftrvati  were  returning  from  the  house  of  HimAchal, 
the  father  of  Fftrvati,  with  their  luggage  on  their  heads.  Seeing  his 
spouse  wearied  with  the  burden^  Mah&deva  told  her  to  look  behind  and 
hand  over  her  burden  to  the  two  men  who  were  following  her. 
These  were  the  two  ancestors  of  the  Dhuriya  Kah&rs,  whom  Mahl- 
deva  formed  out  of  a  handful  of  dust  {d/k^i,  dkir)/^  The  BihAr 
Kahilrs  claim  descent  from  Jarftsandha,  King  of  Magadha.  The 
legend  is  thus  told  by  General  Cunningham.^  When  Jarftsandfaa 
was  king  he  built  a  tower  on  the  Oiriyak  hill  in  Uaya  as  his  sitting 
place  (baitkak) ;  here  he  would  sit  and  lave  his  feet  in  the  waters  of 
the  Panchina  below.  Close  to  his  sitting  place  was  BhagwAn^s 
garden,  which  in  a  year  of  drought  was  nearly  destroyed.  Bhag- 
w&n  accordingly,  after  fruitless  efforts  to  keep  it  flourishing,  caused 
it  to  be  proclaimed  that  ho  would  grant  his  daughter  and  half  his 
kingdom  to  him  who  should  succeed  in  watering  hb  garden  plenti- 
fully with  Ganges  water  in  a  single  night.  Chandr&wat,  the  leader 
of  the  KahArs,  at  once  came  forward  and  undertook  the  task ;  first  he 
built  the  great  embankment  to  bring  the  waters  of  the  BAwan 
Ganga  rivulet  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  below  the  garden,  and  then 
began  Uf ting  it  up  to  successive  stages  by  means  of  the  common 
native  swing  basket  and  ro|K}.  When  the  work  was  completed 
Bhogwan  repented  of  his  offer  and  the  .Fipar  came  forward 
and  offered  to  assume  the  form  of  a  cock  and  crow  while 
BhagwAn  was  to  urge  the  KahArs  to  hasten  their  operations. 
The  KahArs,  hearing  the  cock  crow,  believed  that  night  was  over, 
and  fearing  the  vengeance  of  BhagwAn,  fled  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  at  MokAma.  BhagwAn  next  day  sent  for  the  KahArs  to 
receive  their  wages,  but  not  one  of  them  was  to  be  found.  At  last 
he  induced  some  of  them  to  return  and  gave  each  of  them  3^  sers 
of  grain.  Ever  since  that  period  S|  sers  of  grain  hss  been  the 
legitimate  wages  for  a  day's  work  to  KahArs,  and  to  this  day  they 
can  legally  claim,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  actually  receive  the  value 
of  this  amount  of  grain  for  a  day's  work. 

4.  Another  legend  thus  accounts  for  their  not  taking  BrAhmans 
as  their  spiritiuil  guides  (guru).  As  told  in  Bareilly,  it  describes 
how  the  Saint  NArada  llifihi  one  day  went  to  IlAma  in  search  of  a 
Gam.     lie  was  told  that  he  would  see  his  appointed  Guru  next 
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monung.    The  first  person  ho  met  next  morning  was  a  Dhtmar 
fishermaj^  with  his  net  over  his  ^hoalder.     So  Nllrada  saluted  him 
and  addressed  him  as  his  Oum.     Bat  when  he  saw  to  what  caste 
he  belonged  he  said  ^'  How  can  I  have  a  Eah&r  as  mj  spiritual 
guide?''     Then  the  K(ihslr   ciirsod  him  with  the  curso  that  ho 
shoiild  pasQ  through  eighty-four  lakhs  of  livQS  before  he  attained 
heaven.    Nftrada  was  striken  with  fear  and  complained  to  Bftma^ 
who  would  not  listen  to  his  jietition.    Sp  N&rada  made  eighty-four 
lakhs  of  pictures  of  animals^  snakes^  aud  insects  on  the  groand  and 
rolled  his  body  over  them  by  way  of  undergoing  the  required  nam* 
ber  of  transmigrations*     He  then  said  to  the  Eahftr  "  Pardon  me 
and  consider  yourself  my  Guru/'    From  that  day  the  Kahlbs  say 
that  they  are  the  Ourus  of  Brfihmans  and  will  not  take  Brfihmans 
as  their  Gurus^  but  accept  the  services  of  Jogis  instead. 

5.  At  the  la^t  Census  the  Elahftrs  recorded  ihemsdves  niider 
.  .      .         ...  fifteen  sub-castes,  besides  a  number  of  smaller 
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groiips  which  were  not  of  suflicient  numeri- 
cal importance  to  warrant  inclusion  in  the  final  returns.  Tlioee 
sub-castes  are  Batlxma^  Bot,  Dliinwar  or  Dhtmar^  Phuriya^  Qha- 
rdk,  Jmyfix,  Eamkar,  I(^hawar,  Mahar^  Mallfih^  Baikwftr, 
Raw&ni,  Singliariya,  Tural.  These  illustrate  the  various  elements 
out  of  which  the  present  caste  has  been  organised.  Of  these  the 
Bftiliam  take  their  name  from  the  city  of  Sravasti  ;  the  Bot  are  a 
wqU  known  hill  tribe  separately  described ;  the  origin  of  the  Dhimar 
and  Dhuriya  has  been  already  given ;  the  Ghar&k^  or  ''housemen^ '' 
(pAar)  supply  many  of  ou.r  bearers ;  the  Goriya  are  in  some  way 
according  to  their  own  explanation  allied  to  the  Gonr ;  the  Jaiswir 
take  their  name  from  the  old  town  of  Jais ;  the  Kamkar  have  been 
described  in  a  sejmrate  article  ;  the  etymology  of  Mahar  has  been 
already  given.  The  Mall&h  are  a  well  known  boating  tribe  and  the 
Ruikw&r  a  sept  of  Rdjputs.  In  Mirzapur  they  name  as  usual  seven 
endogamous  sub-castcs — rTurdh;  Bathawa;  Dhuriya;  Dhimar; 
RuwAni  or  Ram&ni;  Kliarw4r  or  Kharw&ra;  and  Jaisw&r,  In 
Bijnor  they  call  themselves  Plianor  and  have  five  sub-castes — Narai, 
Paehh&dS  or  Western,  Gole^  Ehfigi,  and  Dhanor.  Of  tliese  the 
G0I6  ai-e  vagrants  and  wander  al>out  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  searoh 
of  iibh^  living  in  \mU  mode  of  roods  (itirki).  In  Jhftnsi  they  divide 
iliomsclvcs  into  llaikwar,  Butluna,  Dhuriya,  Guriya,  Noriya, 
MalUh,  and  Turai,  of  which  there  arc  numerous  golrai  such  as 
Iiniliya,    Aleriya,    Muudoiiya,     Daliariya,     ami   Damrauuiya.     A 
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list  from  Lalitpur  gfivcB  the  sub-castes  as  Qoriya,  Dhuriya,  M&lavi, 
and  Goiiya.     In  Barcilly  again  ten  sub-castes  are  recorded — Turai 
or    Turaiya,   Haihma,    Qoriya  or    Giiriya,    Dhuriya,     Tlianesara, 
MaliAwar,    Bota,  Kira^    Khadw&ra^  and  Ckandor^  the  last  two  of 
whom  arc  out-custcs.     In  Agra  the  Turai  say  tlioy  are  the  dcsocud- 
ants  of  Machliarn&th  or  Matsyendranatha  and  that  Tulasi  was  their 
motlier.     They  are  servants  and  carry  palanquins  and  buideos  on 
the  baliangi  or  bamboo  laid  on,  their  shoulders,     Ti^y  will  not  kill 
insects  (kira),  and  Uko  them  are  the  Raikw&r^  Dhuriya,  aud  Kharag- 
wAr.     llie  Siii^hariya  take  service ;  but  their  oliief  business  is  grow<v 
iiig  the  singhd,ra  nut     The  Cbandel  and  Bais  will  eat  pork^    In  the 
Eastern  Districts  the  Gpnr   are  stone-cutters^  drawers  of  water, 
bearers  of  palanquins,  a  duty  which  they  share  with  the  MusahaTi 
and  cultivators.     Que  special  business  they  carry  on  is  collecting 
the  siughflra  nut  from  tanl^s.     The  Dhimars,  who  correspond  to  tlio 
Jhinwar  of  the  Western  Districts  and  the  PanjAb,  work  as  boatmen 
and  Gsbermeu.     With  these  are  sometimes  included  the  Ch&i,  who  are 
iishcrmcn  and  practise  petty  theft.     In  the  hills  they,  reckon  twelve 
sub-divisions,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  ^  ar^  cxogamous, 
though  in  this  assertion  he  is  probably  mistaken.     Of  these  the 
llawaui,Ghanik,Gariya,  Kharwilra,  and  NA war  are  litter  bearers  and 
act  as  sculhous  and  atleuilauts  ;  the  Bathma  follow  tlie  same  occii pa- 
lions  and  are  also  grain-parchers ;  tlie  Dhimar  add  to  these  the  trade 
ol  tislicrmen ;  the  Mallfth  that  of  boatmen ;  the  Turftha  and  Bot  that  of 
green  grocers  and  cultivators  ;  and  the  B&ri  that  of  basket  makers. 
0.  The  detailed  Census  returns  give  823  sections  of  the  Hindu 
and  2  !•  of  the  Muliammadan  branch.     Of  these  th^  locally  most 
ini|K)rUiut  are  the  Jaliyftn  of  Dchra  D&n,  the  Desw&li,  Dhaunchak 
aiul  Gurwal  of  Sahilraupur;  the  Ballfti,  Chauh&n,  Galilot,  Makhan- 
puriya,  Noiban,    Ronida,  Sarmodhna,  and  Tomar  of  Bulaudshalir  : 
tlic   Bliirgudi  and  Uawat  of  Aligarh;  the   Desw&li  of  Mathura; 
ilie  Ka^lha  and  Mathuriya  of  Agra ;  the  Blmrsiya  of  Farrukhabad  ; 
the  KhAgi,  Mathuriya,  MatiyawAr,  and  Pachiuldi^  of  Mainpuri;  the 
UinKilii  and  KliAgi  of  Barcilly  ;  the  KliAgi  and    PacliliAdc  of  Monula* 
liAtl ;  the  Sanauriya  of  Shall jaliAnpur  ;  the  NikliAd  of  Cawnpur  ;  the 
Juiiya    and    Kliar«i     of    Jhuusi ;    the     Kachliwaha    of  Ijalitpur ; 
the  Kanaiijiya  of  Benares  and  Ballia  ;    the    Paiiwar    and    Sukta  of 
Janupiir  ;  the  llanlilia  of  Cjliazlpiir  ;  the  Jelliwant  of  (M»iaktiptir  ; 
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the  Dakkhinaha  and  Sorahiya  of  Basti ;  the  Gond  and  Kananjiya 
of  Azamgarh  ;  the  Bhond  and  Nikhid  of  Lncknow  ;  the  Bhond  and 
Khairpuriya  of  Unflo  ;  the  Bhond^  Dina,  Ohatwariya,  Jethwant/ 
Nikh&d,  and  Rautiya  of  Rie  Bareli ;  the  Jethwant  of  Sitapnr ;  the 
Ghirunfttha  and  Jethwant  of  Hardoi ;  the  Jethwant,  Khannorha, 
Luniya,  Mcdlia^  Nikh&d,  and  Turkiya  of  Bahr&ich  ;  tlie  Dntiya^ 
Lakhauna^  NikhM,  and  Paskauta  of  Sult&npur  ;  the  Paskanta  or 
P&si  kewats  of  Paii&bgarh ;  the  Bhond,  Khannona,  Morha^  Nathu 
and  NikhM  of  B&rabanki.  These  details  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
intricacy  of  the  organisation  of  the  cnste  as  at  present  constituted. 
Everywhere  we  find  a  tendency  towards  the  formation  of  distinct 
ondogamous  groups  whose  connection  with  tiic  original  stocky  if 
there  ever  was  one,  is  shadowy  in  the  extreme. 

7.  The  roles  regarding  the  Tribal  Council  may  be  illustrated  by 

the  customs  of  Dhimars  of  the  Jhtnsi  Dis- 
TriUl  CannoiL         ^^^      rp^^  ^^^^j  j^  ^jj^^  Panchiyat.     All 

the  caste  people  attend  it,  as  well  as  the  so-called  Paneh^  who  have 
been  nominated  at  some  previous  meeting.  They  are  the  spokesmen 
of  the  assembly  and  carry  on  the  enquiry  into  the  case  then  pend- 
ing, explain  the  facts  to  the  assembly,  take  the  verdict^  and  pro* 
nounce  the  final  order.  The  functions  of  the  Panch&yat  are, — 
first,  in  case  a  widow  re-marries,  it  is  for  them  to  assess  the  compen- 
sation which  her  second  husband  should  give  to  the  relatives  of  her 
deceased  husband ;  Sndly,  in  case  a  member  commits  some  offence, 
e.g,^  theft  in  his  master's  house,  adultery,  trespass,  etc.,  it  is  for  the 
council  to  excommunicate  the  offender  ;  Srdly,  the  pauekdjfat  has  to 
decide  certain  disputes  about  property.  In  Jh&nsi  there  are 
twelve  headmen  (mukhipa)  for  the  twelve  quarters  {pnra^  mukalla) 
of  the  city.  In  order  to  form  what  may  be  called  a  quorum,  it  is 
necessary  that  some  or  at  least  one  of  the  chief  men  be  present ; 
otherwise  the  meeting  must  bo  postponed.  When  the  judgment 
is  over,  the  jmrties  are  obliged  to  draw  up  a  regular  agreement  in 
accordance  with  it,  and  when  the  matter  is  one  connected  with 
property,  this  is  written  on  stamped  paper.  Any  disobedienoe  is 
punished  by  excommunication  and  fine. 

8.  A  man  must  marry  within  his  6ul)-caste,  but  not  in  his  own 

gotra.     In    Jhansi,  in  addition  to  this,   he 
HorriAffe  rulea.  ^^^  ^^^  many  the  daughter  of  his  undo  on 

the  father's  and  mother's  side,  or  of  his  father's  or  mother^s  sister. 
In  most  places,  however,   the  simple  rule  is  that  a  man  does  not 
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mftrrj  in  any  family  as  long  as  relationship  is  remembered.  If 
after  subsequent  enquiry,  in  spite  of  all  reasonable  precaution  on 
lus  part,  such  rdaiionsliip  be  ascertained,  it  does  not  matter.  Poly- 
gamy is  recognised,  but  with  certain  restrictions.  Thus  in  Jhftnsi 
before  a  man  can  marry  again  he  must  obtain  the  permission  of  his 
first  wife.  If  she  refuses  to  give  her  consent,  he  can  bring  the  case 
before  the  Council.  They  will  go  into  the  matter,  and  if  he  show 
sufficient  cause,  such  as  that  his  present  wife  is  barren  or  diseased, 
they  will  authorise  him  to  marry  again,  and,  if  necessary,  to  get  rid  of 
his  first  wife,  should  she  persist  in  her  opposition  to  lus  second 
marriage.  Girls  arc,  as  a  rule,  unless  they  are  orphans  or  their 
parents  are  very  poor,  married  about  tlio  age  of  eight,  before  puber- 
ty 1  boys  are  usually  married  before  fifteen.  If  there  be  more  wives 
than  one,  the  senior  is  known  Bsjeiii,  and  her  juniors  have  to  obey 
her  in  household  matters.  Concubinage  is  so  far  recognised  tliat  a 
man  cannot  keep  a  girl  who  lias  never  been  married.  If  ho  takes 
to  himself  a  widow  or  tlie  wife  of  another,  he  lias  to  give  a  dinner 
to  the  casto  and  pay  compensation  to  the  relatives  of  the  widow  or 
to  the  aggrieved  husband.  In  Jhftnsi  the  fine  for  keeping  a  widow 
is  ten  rupees,  and  for  living  with  the  wife  oE  another  man  sixty 
rupees.  No  bride  price  is  paid  for  a  virgin.  A  man  will  be  jxjr- 
mittcd  by  the  Council  to  put  away  his  wife  if  she  commits  adultery 
or  steals  or  misappropriates  his  property.  When  a  woman  is  divorced 
in  iliis  way,  she  and  her  husband  have  to  execute  a  deed  of  release 
{fdfigk'kkatti)  on  stamped  paper.  The  children  of  all  unions  recog- 
nised as  vahd  by  tribal  custom  rank  equally  for  purposes  of  inheritance. 

9.  Widow  marriage  is  recognised ;   the   only   ceremony   is  the 

notification  of  tlie  fact  to  Uie  Council  and  the 

Widow  DArriAffOa 

provision  of  a  dimicr  and  spirits  for  the  clans- 
men. If  the  younger  brother  of  the  deceased  husband  is  adult  and  un- 
married, he,  as  a  matter  of  course,  takes  over  the  widow.  In  this 
case  the  levir  has  the  right  to  the  custody  of  his  nopliews  and  nieces  ; 
bat  Uie  children  by  eacli  husband  are  heirs  to  the  goods  of  their 
respective  fatliers. 

10.  Tlie   marriage   ritual    is   of  the  usual   type.     Poor  ))cople 

marry   by  tiio  dola  form,  where  all  the  cere- 
If  ftrriftffo  riicukl. 

monies  are  done  at  the  house  of  Uie  bride- 
groom.    In   a   regular   mairiage    (  bfdh^  ckarhaua  )    tlio   binding 
part  of    the   ceremony    is   the    worship] liug  of    the    feet    of    the 
bridegroom  (  pair  pttja,  fduw  puja  )  by  tlio  father  of  Uic  bride. 
Vol.  III.  o 


11.  The  dead  are  ercmaicd  when  adult ;  btiried  when 

or  the  viotinis  of  epidemic  disease  or  snake- 
bite.    The  ordinary  irdddka  is  done  in  their 
honour.    As  among  many   similar  tribes,  they  have  a  special  cere- 
mony  of  purification  in  two  special  cases — {a)  to  remove  what  is 
called  latya  or  the  guilt  of  killing  a  cow,  ass,  or  cat,  (b)  to  remove 
the  taint  of  a  person  committing  suicide  on  account  of  ilio  acts  of 
another.     In  such  cases  the  offender  is  sent  to  the  Ganges  to  bathe, 
and  on  his  return  has  to  feed  the  bretliren.     Kahftrs  are  orthodox 
Hindus  and  worship  most  of  the  ordinary  gods.    They  are  seldom 
initiated  into  any  of  the  regular  Ilindu  sects.    To  the  east  of  the 
Province  they  worship  Bhairon,  Mah&bir,  Birtiya  (who  is  vaguely 
regarded  as  a  hir  or  dangerous  demon),  and  tlie  Pinchonptr,of  wliom 
Amina  Sati  in  the  form  of  Amina  Bhawftni  is   most  venerated. 
Bhairon,   MahAbir,   Amina   Bhawftni,  and  Birtiya  are  worshipped 
on  the  tenth  lunar  day  of  KuAr.     To  Mahibir  are  offered   olothes, 
Brfthmanical  cords  (janeo ),  and  garlands  of  flowers ;  to  Bhairon 
a  goat  and  a  libation  of  wine  with  bara  or  cakes  made  of  the  mrad 
pulse  ;  Amina  receives  a  young  pig  and  a  libation  of  wine.    The 
F&nchonpfr  are  worshipped  generally  in  the  month  of  Jeth  with 
various  kinds  of  cakes,   cucumber,   and  sharbat.     In  Jhinsi  they 
worship  all  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods,  and  in  addition   Sttala^    Har« 
daul  L&la,  and  Bh&miya,  the  local  deity  of  the  hamlet.    In  this 
district  in  the  worship  of  Devi  they  are  said  to  combine  in  a  curi- 
ous way  the  Hindu  ond  Muliammadan  ritual.     A  Musalmin  and  a 
K  liatik  accompany  the  Dhimar  to  the  shrine  of  Devi.  The  Musalmftn 
pronounces  the   Kalima   when  the  knife  is  plunged  into  the  throat 
of  the  victim,  the  Khattk  cleans  the  carcase,  and  then  the  worshipper 
and  his  friends  cook   and  eat  the  meat.     In  Jhftnsi,  when  they 
cultivate  the  nnghdra  or  water-nut   they   worship  a  local   deity 
known  as   Siloman  B&ba  and  his   brotlier  Mftdlio  Biba  with  the 
sacrifice  of  a  goat  and  libations  of  wine.     If  they  cultivate  melons, 
they   worship   these  spirits  as  well  as  anotlier  named  Ghatanriym 
BAba.     All  these  have  platforms  (ehaunlra)  erected  on  the  banks 
of   rivers  and  tanks,   and  are  believed  to  be  the  protectors  of  the 
crop.     Kiln  KahAr,  whom  the  Dliimars  believe  to  be  a  deceased 
ancestor,  is  invoked  by  them  when  they  go  out  fishing  or  commence 
to  carry  a  palanquin.     On  the  third  day  after  a  death,  in  Jhftnsi, 
the  kinsmen  and  relatives  have  tliemselves  shaved  and  then  bathe 
in  a  tank  or  river.     In  tlie  evening  all  the  people  of  the  oaste  are 
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invited.  This  is  called  Pun  id  buldna  or  'Hho  invitation  to  the 
charitable  act/'  An  eflTigy  o£  the  dead  man  is  made  of  straw  and 
wood.  All  who  attend  touch  its  mouth  five  or  seven  times  with  a 
morsel  of  food  prejiarcd  specially  for  the  purpose.  The  efligy  and 
the  oiferings  are  then  laid  by  the  roadside  and  the  guests  partake 
of  the  funeral  feast. 

12.  Seven  names  are  proposed  for  boys  and  five  for  girls;  but 
^   ,  ,  the  first  name  is  used  only  for  daily  use  and 

oooum  onflioiiis* 

for  ceremonial  purposes.  If  a  man's  chil- 
dron  die^  tlie  next  baby  is  called  some  contemptuous  name,  such  as 
Damru  (  "  bought  for  a  farthing ''  ),  Basora  ( *'  like  one  of  the 
sweeper  caste'').  When  they  are  sworn  before  the  tribal  council, 
they  have  to  lift  a  vessel  containing  Ganges  water  and  a  leaf  of 
the  iulati  plant.  When  the  water  of  an  ordinary  well  is  used  for 
this  purpose,  it  must  be  drawn  by  an  unmarried  girl,  and  she 
drops  into  it  a  little  Gknges  water  and  a  leaf  of  the  iulati  plant. 
Ordeals,  especially  that  of  the  red-hot  iron,  were  in  use  tinder  the 
Marhatta  Government  in  JhAnsi ;  but  since  the  country  was  ceded 
to  the  British,  the  custom  has  been  discontinued.  They  believe 
in  the  ordinary  omens,  and  in  cases  of  sickness  the  evil  spirit  is  ex- 
eroisod  by  the  Sydna  or  wizard.  At  the  Akhtij  festival,  held  in 
the  montli  of  Bais&kh,  the  JhAnsi  Dhimars  assemble  at  the  temple 
of  Devi  near  Fachkinya.  Tlic  fair  is  attended  by  both  sexes,  and 
it  is  a  favourite  joke  to  try  and  make  young  married  men  and 
women  break  the  taboo  of  mentioning  the  names  of  wife  or  hus- 
band. It  is  only  the  very  young  or  inexperienced  who  allow 
themselves  to  be  brought  to  ridicule  in  this  Kay.  When  they  are 
•owing  melons,  they  select  in  particular  tlio  day  on  which  the 
feast  in  honour  of  Bara  Ganesa  is  held  in  the  month  of  MAgh.  On 
the  Akhtjj  festival  they  take  omens  as  to  the  cliaracter  of  the  com* 
tng  agricultural  teasons  in  this  way.  They  keep  by  them  a  pod 
which  contains  four  grains  of  gram.  Five  jars  {ghaila)  are  filled 
with  water,  and  into  four  of  them  a  gmin  of  tlie  gram  is  placed. 

Each  represents  one  of    the  montlis  of  the  rainy  season  — A  sArh, 

SAwan,  BliAdon  and  Kuar.     Whichever  swells  up  indicates    that 

tibero  will  be  abundant  rain  in  the  month  which  it  represents.     On 

this  day  of  the  Akhtij  tliey  commence  to  plant  out  the  8])routs  of 

die  water-nut,  and  during  the  planting,  constant  ofFerings  are  made 

to  Siloman  BAba  and  M&dho  Baba  to  prosper  tlie  crop. 

Vol.  ill.  u  2 
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13.  It  will  have  boen  seen  from  the  enumeration  of  the  sub- 

castes  that  the  ocoupationB  of  the  Kahir  are 
Ooonpfttion  and  sooial      diverse.      Of     the    Western     Eahftr    Mr. 

Ibbetson  writes  :  — "  He  is  the  carrier^  water- 
man, fisherman^  and  basket  maker  of  the  East  of  the  Panjftb ;  ho 
carries  palanquins  and  all  such  burdens  as  are  borne  by  a  yoke  on 
the  shoulders  ;  and  he  is  specially  concerned  with  water^  insomuch 
that  the  cultivation  of  water- nuts  and  the  netting  of  water-fowl  are 
for  the  most  part  in  his  hands,  and  he  is  the  well-sinker  of  the  Pro- 
vince. He  is  a  true  village  menial,  receiving  customary  dues  and 
performing  customary  service.  In  this  capacity  he  supplies  all  the 
baskets  needed  by  the  cultivator,  and  brings  water  to  the  men  in 
the  fields  at  harvest  time,  to  the  houses  where  the  women  are  se- 
eluded,  and  at  weddings  and  other  similar  occasions.  His  social 
standing  is  in  one  respect  high;  for  all  will  drink  at  his  hands,  but 
he  is  still  a  servant,  though  the  highest  of  the  class.''  As  one  corre- 
spondent remarks.  **  This  caste  is  so  low  tliat  they  clean  the  vessels 
of  almost  all  castes  except  menials  like  the  Cliam&r  and  Dhobi, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  high  that,  except  Kanaujiya  Rrfthmans, 
all  other  castes  eat  paiJti  and  drink  water  from  their  hands.'' 
This  is  one  of  the  many  puzzling  inconsistencies  which  we 
constantly  encounter  in  considering  the  social  intercourse  of 
the  various  castes.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  personal  ser- 
vice consider  themselves  superior  to  those  who  perform 
menial  occupations  such  as  fibbing,  stone«cutting  or  bearing  of 
burdens,  and  are  more  exacting  in  arranging  the  marriages  of  their 
daughters.  They  drink  liquor  and  eat  goat's  flesh  and  mutton ; 
some  fowls  and  pork.  Some,  according  to  Mr.  lUsley,  eat  field 
rats.  But  in  spite  of  this  they  have  some  mirious  prohibitions  of 
their  own.  Thus  a  Kahftr  engaged  in  personal  service  with  a 
Briliman,  lUjput,  B&bhan,  Kityasth,  or  Agarw&la  will  only  cat  his 
master's  leavings  so  long  as  he  is  himself  unmarried.  They  are 
also  particular  to  explain  that  their  women  may  not  wear  nose-rings 
or  have  their  foreheads  tattooed.  In  Jhftnsi,  the  rule  about 
eating  is  said  to  be  that  they  can  eat  paiii  touched  by,  and  sitting 
side  by  side  with,  a  N2i  or  K&chhi,  but  not  food  cooked  by  a  Nii. 
The  lowest  caste  with  whom  they  will  eat  kaehehi  is  the  Ahir,  and 
they  will  smoke  with  any  caste  except  a  Bhangi.  To  the  East 
Banyas  will  eat  pakki  cooked  by  them  and  Chamirs  and  other 
menials  will  eat  kackeku     They  will  themselves  eat  kaoh^ki  cooked 
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bj  Brfthmans  and  R&jpats.  A  carious  illastration  of  ihe  respect 
in  which  the  caste  is  held  is  the  worship  in  the  Western  Districts 
of  the  Jhiwarni  or  female  water-bearer  at  the  Iloi  festival,  which 
takes  place  eight  days  before  the  Diwftli.  After  the  house  is 
plastered  with  cow-dung,  figures  of  a  litter  {dolt)  and  bearers  are 
made  on  the  walk  with  four  or  five  colours,  and  to  them  offerings 
with  incense,  lights,  and  flowers  are  given.  The  legend  runs  that  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Kaliyuga  death,  famine,  and  pestilence 
devastated  the  land,  and,  though  the  Brfthmans  fasted  and  prayed 
on  the  seventh  day  of  the  dark  fortnight  of  each  month,  there  came 
no  relief,  and  being  disheartened,  they  were  about  to  abandon  their 
prayers,  when  a  Jhiwarni  sat  in  their  midst  and  encouraged  them 
to  further  efEorts.  As  thoy  prayed,  Ch&munda  Devi  appeared  in  the 
form  of  K&li  among  them,  with  her  head  in  her  hands,  and 
proclaimed  that  these  evils  wore  duo  to  the  wickedness  of 
mankind  and  proscribed  the  observance  of  the  Uoi  festivaL  The 
reward  of  the  Jhiwarni  has  since  then  been  to  be  exalted  to  the 
chief  place  of  honour  at  the  festival.  The  story,  no  doubt,  represents 
some  primitive  form  of  worsliip,  the  real  motive  and  origin  of  which 
have  now  been  forgotten. 
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Eakan.— A  sept  of  lUjputs  found  in  tbo  Eastern  Districts. 
In  GhSzipur  they  say  they  came  from  Mhan  Aldamau^  in  FkizftbAd^ 
and  ex|)olled  llio  Bliars.  In  Azamgarh  they  say  they  arc  descended 
from  MayQra  Bliatta^  the  hero  of  the  Biscn  sept,  and  fix  their 
original  homo  at  a  place  called  Kapri  Kcdftr,  somewliero  in  the  west, 
and  say  that  they  overcame  the  Suiris.  They  had  a  ChaurAsi  oC 
eighty-four  villages.^  The  curious  effects  of  kodo  {paipalumfru^ 
mentac$um)  have  invested  it  with  a  degree  of  mystery,  as  it  causes 
a  sort  of  intoxication,  and  the  R&kan  Bijputs  are  said  to  worship  it 
as  a  divinity.  They  never  cultivate  or  eat  kodo^  and  tlie  reason 
assigned,  is  that  wliile  under  the  influence  of  the  grain,  they  were 
set  upon  by  some  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  lost  the  greater 
part  of  their  once  extensive  possessions.* 

l/*    Ealhans. — ^A  sept  of  Rfijputs  in  Oudh,  who  are  said  to  take 
their  name  from  the  fact  that  one  of  their  early  leaders  used  to  pet 
a  black  swan  {kdla  hanna).    This  may  perhaps  have  been  the  tribal 
totem.     They   are  now   represented  by  the  Babhnipair  family  of 
Gonda,  who  are  the  only  legitimate  descendants  of  the  old  Kalhans 
Rftjas  of    Khurfisa,  whose   kingdom  extended  from  Hisimpur  in 
Bahrftich  far   into   the   Gorakhpur  District.'     Their  leader,  Sahaj 
Sinh,  came  at  the  hca<l  of  a  small  force  from  the  Narl)ada  valley 
witli  one  of  the   Tughlaq   Ein|)cror8,  and  was  deputed  by   him  to 
bring  into  obedience  the  country  between  the  QliAgra  and  the  hills. 
The  ruler  of  the  land  was  Ugrasen,  the  Dom,  and  as  he  dared  to 
aspire  to  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  the  Rajput,  they  plied  him 
and  his  followers  with  strong  drink  till  they   were  insensible  and 
then  murdered  them.     The  last  of  the  race,  RAja  Achal  NILriyan 
Sinh,  carried  off,  by  force,  tlie  daughter  of  a  BiibmaUi  llatan  Fanr6. 
He  starved  himself  to  death  at  the  gate  of  the  palace  and  cursed  the 
family,  except  the  descendants  of  the  younger  Binij  with  ruin  and 
bUndness.     He  prayed   to     the  river   Sarju  for  vengeance  on   his 
oppresEor,  and  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  a  wave  from  the  river  swept 
away  the  fort  of  the  Rflja. 

2.  The  Kallians  do  not  rank  with  R&jputs  of  Uio  bluest  blood.  In 
BAA  Bareh*  their  sons  marry  tlie  daughters  of  ChauhAn  (not  tliose 
of  Mainpuri)  Bais  and  Ametliiya  girls.    InOondathcy  are  rojiorted 


I  OldhAm,  Memo.,  I.,  13 ;  Atam^rK  SellUmsnl  Rep^,  62. 

*  Elliot,  Sufiplemenial  Olo$Mary,  «.v.  kodo, 

»  Ou<lA  OaMelleer,  1.,  88,  $qq. 

*  Ikiiianaii  lUporl^  Ainiendim  C. 
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to  mftrry  their  daugfaterB  in  the  Bais,  Bhadaariya^  Chauhln,  mud 
Biten  septsi  and  to  aocept  brides  of  the  Bais^  Bisen^  Bandbalgoti 
and  other  fairly  respectable  septs. 

Ditlribttlion  of  tkt  Kalians  B^fpvt*  aeeordiuf  to  H«  Census 

of  1891. 
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Ealnpanthi. — ^A  sept  nnmbering  266^161  persons^  chiefly 
found  in  the  Meerut  I)ivision,  and  worshippers  of  K&lu  Eahlr,  a 
low-caste  godUng,  Yonerated  chiefly  by  Cham&rs,  Sainis,  Gadariyas,^ 
and  other  low  castes. 

Kalwar.^ — The  distilling^  liquor-selling,  and  trading  caste.  The 
name  of  the  caste  is  certainly  derived  from  Sanskrit  Kalfapdla, 
ialyapdlaia,  "  a  distiller/'  and  Mr.  Risley^s  derivation  from  Kal^ 
lodla,  ^^  one  who  works  a  machine, ''  is  untenable.  Mr.  Nesfield 
regards  the  name  as  equivalent  to  Ehairw&r  or  Kharw&r,  '^  a  maker 


>  BaMd  OB  ioqiiiriM  at  Hinapnr  and  notaa  bj  Mr.  A.  B.  Bmoa,  0.  B.«  ObAil- 
pur.  Monshi  BbagwAn  DAa.  TahaUd&r.  AllahAbAd,  B4ba  Badri  NUh,  Oapn^y 
OolUokor,  Kheri. 
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of  oateohii  '^  {Ikair),  and  says  that  tbis  ''  implies  that  the  caste 
has  sprung  out  of  such  tribes  as  the  Ch&m/  Khairwir^  Musahar, 
etc.,  all  of  whom  arc  skilled  in  making  the  intoxicating  juice  called 
catechu.''  But  the  latest  authorities  ^  give  no  support  to  the  idea 
that  catechu  has  any  intoxicating  properties;  and,  further,  the 
physical  appearance  of  the  Kalw&r  certainly  approximates  him  more 
to  the  Banya  than  to  the  dark-skinned,  broad*  nosed  EJiarw&r.  The 
oaste  is  probably  of  occupational  origin,  and  may  be  an  offshoot 
from  the  Banya  or  other  Yaisya  tribes  which  has  lost  social  position 
through  its  connection  with  the  preparation  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors.     On  this  account  he  is  known  as  Abk&r. 

2.  The  traditions  of  the  caste  do  not  give  much  help  in  deciding 
their  ethnological  affinities.  To  the  east  of  the  province  they  claim 
Kshatriya  origin  and  call  themselves  Laukiya  Chauhin,  a  term 
which  they  explain  to  be  derived  from  Lauki,  ^'  the  bottle  gourd,'' 
the  shell  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  early  times  to  mea- 
sure liquor.  In  Oh&zipur,  they  say  that  R&ja  Vena  was  killed  by 
the  Brahmans  for  his  impiety,  and  that  when  he  was  cremated, 
from  his  pyre  sprang  seven  castes  of  whom  the  Kalwir  was  one. 
In  Oudh  tliey  say  tliat  Mah^eva  once  rubbed  the  sweat  off  his 
body  and  formed  a  man  out  of  it  to  whom  ho  gave  a  cup  of  wine* 
Ue  was  tlie  ancestor  of  the  Kalw^rs. 

3.  The  comparatively  low  origin  of  the  caste  is  shown  by  their 
possessing  no  real  golra  system.  Some  of  their  priests  say  that  the 
richer  Kalwftrto  belong  to  the  Kasyapa  ffoira ;  but  this  gotra  is  the 
general  refuge  of  those  who  do  not  possess  this  form  of  tribal  organ* 
ization. 

4.  At  the  last  Census  the  Kalwflrs  were  recorded  in  seven  main 

endogamous  sub-castes — Bdtham,  who  take 
their  name  from  the  old  city  of  Srftvasti; 
OolherA;  Jaisw&r,  or  "residents  of  the  town  of  Jais;''  Kanauj* 
iya,  "those  of  Kanauj ;"  Mahur;  Piirabiya ;  or  "eastern'^;  and 
Sewara.  The  detailed  Census  lists  give  no  less  than  610  sub* 
castes  of  the  Hindu  and  12  of  the  Musalman  branch  of  the  tribe. 
Of  these  those  of  most  local  importance  are  the  Sant  of  Dehra* 
D(b ;  the  ChobdAr,  Gond,  and  TAnk  of  Sah&ranpur ;  the  Chobdir 
and  Gond  of  Muzaffamagar  ;  the  Mahur  and  Seohftra  of  Agra ;  the 
Good  and  T&nk  of  Bi jnor ;  the  Dewat  and  Magaraha  of  Cawnpur  | 
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fW  SftGibifB  cf  Fiidipiir,  JAimSm,  Jifanm,  and  Hamtrpiir  ;  the  CImhi- 
aid  and  Bil  cf  Jhinn  and  LaHtpnr;  the  P^hhwiha  and  Utte- 
lila  of  Minapar ;  the  Byifaot  and  Chaimndha  dt  Ballia;  the  Byi- 
hnl,  Chaiandha,  Dakkhhiiha^  Oirdaha^  Jaanpari,  Kanadha,  and 
Ottaiiha  of  Gorakhpar ;  tiie  Onier  of  Ri2  Barefi,  Bahiiidi,  and 
Jjadnaw;  the  Bihiporiha  and  Nagariha  of  Unao;  the  Fkdihwiha 
of  Bahriich«    To  the  east  of  the  prorinoe  the  highest  in  rank  are 
the  Bjihot,  who  rest  their  claims  to  respeetabtlitf  on  their  proht- 
bition  cf  widow  marriage  and  take  none  but  rirgin  brides  (ffJlls). 
The  lowest  of  all  are  the  SAnri,  who  take  their  name  from  the 
Samkrit  •hmmdMU,  ''a  distiller''   (•kmmda,  ''sioritaow  liipior'^. 
Between  these  two  are  the  Jaiswir^  who,  as  alresMl y  stated,  take  their 
name  from  the  old  town  of  Jais.     It  is  carious  to  obeenre  tiiai  the 
Bengal'  Kahrirs  bare  lost  all  reocJlection  of  their  original  head- 
qoarters  and  bare  indented  an  eponjmoos  ancestress,  Jaisya^  and  a 
pfaiee  called  Jaispnr,  the  exact  locality  of  which  they  are  nnable  to 
state,    as  their  bead-quarters.^    Next  come  the  Bhainswir,  who 
take  their  name  from  their  bosiness  of  carrying  about  goods  on 
male  bidbJoes  {Jkkainta) ;  tlio  Gnrer,  whoso  name  sooms  to  oomo 
from  Sanskrit  gndala, ''  a  spiritnons  fiqnor  distilled  from  molssncss'' 
i^nda) ;  the  Bfanjkalaora^   who,    aooording    to    Mr.   Sherring,  * 
are  a  cross  between  the  Bbonjas  or  grain-parchers  and  Kaiwirs ; 
the  Bhojpariya  and  'HLnk,  both  of  which  Appear  to  be  loeal  titles. 
Besides  these  are  the  lUnki  or  Irftqi  or  Kalil,  Kalir,  who  are 
Mubammadans  and  are  dealt  with  8q)aratcly.    It  is  enrioos,  sgftin, 
that  these  sub-castes  are  almost  quite  diilerait  from  those  provaiU 
ing  in  Bihir,  idiere  Mr.  Risley  names  the  Banaudhiya,   Byihnt, 
Bbojpori,  Deswir  or  Ajudfayabisi,  Khalsa,  and  Kharidaha  or  ''pur- 
diasers.''     A  list  from  Ghizijnir  gives  Jaiswlr,  Kharidaha^  Byihut^ 
Sftnri,  Gurer,  Kallr,  and  Binchi  or  BinkL    From  Alhdilbld  we 
bare  Byilrat,  Jaiswir,  Karaiya,  Gurer,  Sihor,  SAnri,  and  Binki  or 
BAki.    In  Agra  we  bare  the  Mathuriya  or  "  those  'of  Mathnra,'' 
who  are  also  called  Mabljan  and  deal  in  com,  baying  given  up  the 
liquor  trade  altogether ;  Sohard,  who  may  be  the  same  as  the  Sftnri 
of  the  eastern  distircts  and  distill  and  sell  liquor ;  the  Gnlbar^  who 
follow  the  same  occupation ;  and  the  Suugfaa^  who  are  said  to  be  so 
called  because  they  smell  (taa^sa)  spirits. 
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5.  Again,  in  Bihftr  tho  Kalw&rs  appear  still  to  maintain  an 
elaborate  syistem  of  sections  of  the  territorial  type  which  give  rise  to 
a  8|)ocial  rule  of  exogamy ;  but  those  furtlier  west  in  these  provin* 
cee  seem  to  have  shed  off  their  sections  altogetlier,  and  the  prohi- 
bition against  intermarriage  extends  to  members  of  tlicir  own 
family  and  that  of  cousins  for  three  generations  in  the  ascending 
line,  or  as  long  as  any  recollection  of  relationship  exists.  Marriage 
is  also  prohibited  in  a  family  in  which  a  son  or  daughter  may  have 
been  already  married.  In  Ghfizipur  the  marriage  law  is  tliat  a  man 
must  marry  in  his  own  sub-caste  and  not  with  any  ascertained 
relation  of  his  father  or  mother.  In  all  cases  a  Kalw&r  may  marry 
the  younger  sister  of  his  late  wife,  but  not  her  elder  sister  or  two 
sisters  at  the  same  time. 

6.  In  Mirzapur,  the  tribal  council  (panekd^at)  is  presided  over 

by  a  cliairman     (ehauflk'tri).  who  is   not  a 

Tho  tribal  ooanoil.  .  ) -->  -T 

permanent  oOicial7  out  is  selected  at  each 
meeting  on  grounds  of  respectability  and  aptitude  for  the  discliargo 
of  his  duties.  The  council  deals  with  offences  against  morality  and 
tribal  usage,  and  the  usual  punishment  for  offences  of  this  kind  is  a 
fine  ranging  from  five  to  twenty-five  rupees  according  to  the  means 
of  the  culprit,  and  two  feasts  to  the  brethren,  one  of  pakki  or  cakes, 
etc.,  prci^arcd  with  butter  and  moat,  and  the  other  JkacicAi,  or 
ordinary  bread,  rice,  pulse,  vegotal)Ics,  etc.  In  Allahibfid  there  is 
no  general  council.  Each  sub-caste  holds  a  meeting  of  the  adult 
males  to  decide  caste  matters,  and  the  penalty  is  a  feast  (^io/)  to  the 
brethren  ;  no  money  fines  are  imposed. 

7.  Polygamy  is  })ermitted,  but  in  some  of  the  sub-castes  there 

seems  to  be  an  increasing  tendency  towards 
monogamy,  rrc-nupuai  mimorality  nivo.veB 
the  excommunication  of  the  girl  offending.  There  is  no  regular 
bride  price ;  but  if  tho  parents  of  the  girl  are  poor,  they  sometimes 
receive  aid  in  money  from  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom  to  carry 
out  the  wedding.  To  the  east  of  the  province  tlie  Byilmt  sub- 
caste,  who  i)retcnd  to  extra  purity  and  will  not  eat  animal  food  or 
drink  spirits,  usiuilly  marry  their  daughters  in  infancy  ;  tlie  oUiers 
at  the  ago  of  eight  or  ten ;  but  among  those  wlio  liavo  acquired 
wealth  there  is  a  constant  temlency  to  adopt  infant  marriage  as 
being  more  rospectable.  Intertribal  infidelity  does  not  seem  to  be 
strictly  reprobated ;  but  a  married  woman  detected  in  an  intrigue 
can  be  expelled  by  permission  of  tlie  council,  and  such  a  woman. 
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among  some  at  least  of  ilie  snb-casies,  oannot  be  re-married  by  the 
Hafdi  form ;  while  among  others  it  seems, to  be  allowed  on  condi- 
tion that  she  amends  her  conduct  and  that  het  friends  feed  the 
brethren.  .  Except  in  the  By  ft  hut  sub-caste,  widow  marriage  and  the 
levirate  are  allowed ;  but  the  levirate  is  not  compulsory  on  the 
widow.  The  only  rite  in  widow  marriage  is  that  the  man  goes  to 
the  house  of  the  widow  with  a  suit  of  clothes  and  ornaments  for 
her.  He  eats  and  drinks  there  and  remains  for  the  night.  Next 
morning  he  brings  his  wife  home  and  gives  a  dinner,  by  which  his 
marriage  is  recognised. 

8.  As  a  rule,  there  are  no  ceremonies  during  pregnancy ;  but  in 

some  families  what  is  known  as  tlie  iorapiri 

Birth  rifces.  •a»i  i-i*       i  >  ±    •       i» 

nte  IS  done,  which  sunply  consists  m  placing 
some  cakes  {piir{)  in  the  lap  of  the  expectant  mother.  In  oases  of 
difficult  labour  she  is  given  some  water  to  drink  which  has  been 
blown  over  by  a  Pandit,  or  Ojha,  and  the  other  women  of  the  house 
vow  to  worship  Kftlika  and  the  P&nchonptr  if  tlie  result  be  satis- 
factory.  During  the  twelve-days  period  of  birth  impurity  the 
mother  is  bathed  thrice — on  the  third,  sixth,  and  twelfth  day.  At 
the  second  and  third  bathing  (na^dn)  the  brethren,  if  possible,  are 
entertained ;  and  at  the  last  bath  the  earthen  pots  in  use  in  the 
house  are  replaced ;  the  membei*s  of  the  family  wear  clean  clothes 
and  eat  choice  food.  During  her  first  bath  the  mother  listens  oare- 
\J  fully  for  the  voice  of  any  human  being ;  because  in  popular  belief 
the  character  of  the  child  will  resemble  that  of  the  person  whose 
voice  is  heard  by  the  mother  on  this  occasion.  At  the  age  of  five  or 
seven  the  child^s  ears  are  bored  and  the  hair  shaved  at  some  recog- 
nised place  of  pilgrimage.  This  marks  the  introduction  of  the  child 
into  caste,  and  from  that  time  the  caste  rules  regarding  food,  etc., 
must  be  observed.  Tliis  custom  of  dedication  of  the  hair  prevailed 
also  among  the  Greeks.  Fausanias  describes  Uie  statue  of  a  boy  on 
the  banks  of  the  CSephissus  dedicating  his  hair  to  that  river .^ 

9.  The  marriage  ceremonies   are  of  the  orthodox  type;  but 

special   attention  is  given  to  the  betrothal, 

which  is  known  as  barraktha  or  pjfdla^  **  the 

cup,^'  because  on  this  occasion  the  bride's  father  presents  to  the 

&ther,of  the  bridegroom  a  cup  with  one  or  two  rupees  in  it«     They 

have  the  usual  forms  of  marriage,  the  eharhaua  or  respectable  form, 
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tlie  dola  where  the  rite  is  done  at  the  house  of  the  husband,  and, 
lastly,  the  kdnkwa  or  " driving/'  or  the pdnwpHJ a,  "feet  worship/* 
which  is  the  lowest  of  all.  In  the  last  case  her  father  brings  the 
girl  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  and  gives  him  a  present  of  one 
nipco  or  two  annas.  Then  a  vessel  full  of  water  is  placed  near  the 
feet  of  the  bridegroom,  from  which  his  father-in-law  takes  some 
water  and  sprinkles  it  upon  his  face.  Then  he  makes  a  mark  {t(ka) 
with  curds  and  rice  upon  the  forehead  of  his  son-in-law,  telling  him 
that  as  he  is  too  poor  to  afford  it,  the  rest  of  the  ceremony  must  be 
done  at  a  later  time  at  the  house  of  her  husband. 

10.  The  dead  are  cremated  in  the  ordinary  way.      After  the 

mourners'  return  home  they  make  Uttle  cups 

Ditpoaal  of  the  dead.  .  '^ 

of  the  leaves  of  the  ber  [MtMipiut  JHJuba)^  fill 
them  with  spirits,  and  pour  the  contents  on  the  ground.  Those 
who  are  orthodox  suspend  a  vessel  of  water  ijfhani)  on  a  jApal 
tree  for  the  use  of  the  ghost  during  the  ten  days  of  the  death  rites. 
On  the  tenth  day  presents  of  vessels  and  the  other  goods  of  the 
deceased  'are  made  to  the  officiating  Mah&br&hman,  and  the  chief 
mourner  worships  Oauri  and  Ghmesa  at  home.  They  perform  the 
ifdddia  in  the  orthodox  way. 

11.  The  Kalw&rs  employ  Brfthmans  as  priests,  who  seem  to  be 

received    on    an    equality    with    those   who 
officiate  for  the  higher  castes.     To  the  east 
of  the  Province  they  chiefly  worship  Durga  in  the  form  of  KlUka 
the  P&nchonpir,  PhAImati  Devi,  Chausathi,  and  Ilardiha  or  liar 
daul  L&la.     K&lika  is  worshipped  on   the   first   Monday   in  the 
month  of  Aghan  with  an  offering  of   hkang,  wine,  molasses,  and 
ehaplets  of  flowers.     The  P&nchonpir  arc  worsliipped  in  Siwan  with 
rice-milk,   cakes,   gram,  and   the  sacrifice  of  a  goat  or   ram.     In 
Allaliibld    they   have   made  an  extraordinary    conversion  cf  the 
great  saintly  quintette  of  Islam.     According  to  them,  they  consist 
of  Ohizi  Miy&n,  Parih&r,  Athilfi  or  Ilathild,  Brahnm  Dcota,  and  the 
BarA  Purukh,  who  seems  to  be  the  personified  ancestor  of  the  tribe, 
"the  old  man"  par  excellence.    Oli&zi  Miy&n  is,  according  to  their 
account,  the    martyred  hero  of  Bahrftich;    Parih&r,    the    son    of 
the   giant  Il&vana  of  the   Ililmdyana ;  IIathil6,    the   sister's   son 
of  Ohizi    Miy&n ;    Brahma    Dcota   was  a  Brahman    who  died  as  a 
follower  of  GhAzi  Miy&n,  whose  spiritual  guide  was  BarA  Purukh,^- 
a  most  wonderful  jumble  of  all  the  mythologies.     The  other  tribal 
dtttiei  are  worshipped  in  the  same  way.     They  have,  in  Banjari,  a 
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sort  of  tribal  goddess  whose  worship  is  oarriod  out  by  general 
sabsoription.  ''Whether  Madain,  the  god  o£  wine/'  says  Mr. 
Baillie,  ^  "  should  be  regarded  as  specially  a  lowKsaste  god,  or  as 
belonging  to  the  class  of  demons  with  whom  he  would  be  classed 
by  most  Hindus^  is  an  open  question.  He  is,  though  feared  by 
Oudh  Cham&rs  as  far  more  terrible  than  any  other  god,  little 
acknowledged  as  a  special  tutelary  god,  his  worshippers  being  in 
general  ashamed  to  admit  that  they  regard  him  as  their  god, 
although  they  regard  a  falso  oath  sworn  by  Madain  as  more 
certain  to  attract  retribution  than  one  by  any  other  god  in  the 
pantheon.  Madain,  well  known  and  well  feared  as  he  is,  has,  there- 
fore, only  2,639  special  worshippers/' 

12.  The  aonla  tree  is  specially  worshipped  in  tlie  month  of 
Kftrttik  by  feeding  Brslhmans  and  doing  a  fire  offering  (Aoma). 
They  also  revere  the  nim  and  pipal  tree,  the  former  of  which  is  said 
to  be  the  abode  of  Devi,  and,  as  such,  women  bow  as  they  pass  it, 
while  the  pipal  is  the  home  of  Yasudeva  and  the  other  gods.  They 
fast  on  Sundays  in  honour  of  S&raj  Deota^  the  sun  god,  und  they 
pour  wine  on  the  ground  in  honour  of  S&iri  or  Sfiyari  Devi,  of 
whom  they  can  give  no  account,  except  that  she  was  the  sister  of 
the  Yakshas.  Each  house  has  a  family  shrine  at  which  the  honse* 
hold  gods  are  worshipped.  This  is  specially  done  at  child-birth,  and 
among  them  the  god  most  usually  worshipped  in  his  way  is 
OhUzi  Miydn,  whose  symbol,  an  iron  spear  {idng),  is  kept  near  his 
shrine.  If  Kalwftra  are  ever  initiated  into  any  of  the  regular  sects, 
it  is  generally  the  Yaishnava  or  Nslnakshslhi. 

\V     13.  They  observe  the  standard  festivals,  the  Fhagua  or  Holi,  the 
^  Nauritra  of  Chait,  Ghizi   Miyin  k&  byfth, 

PettiTaU.  ^^^    Dasahra,    Kajali,    Tlj,      Nftgpanchami 

Kanhaiya-]i-ki-ashtami,  Anant,  Bijaya,  Dasmi,  Diw&li,  PyAla  or 
worahip  of  K&lika  in  F&s,  Khichari,  and  Basant.  Tlioy  also 
join  in  the  Muhammadan  Muhari-am./yThe  seat  on  which  they  sit 
in  the  liquor  shop  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  a  fetish,  and  to  it  a 
burnt  offering  (koma)  is  made. 

14.  The  women  of  the  caste  have  their  hands  tattooed ;  they 

wear  a  nose-ring  (na/Af/a),  ear  ornaments 

Sooial  onttomi.  (ntarana),  bangles    [iara,   <iharkaua),   arm 

ornaments  (i(!fjN,  humel),  neck  ornaments  {ffuriya,  kaniha)^  forehead 
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omaments  {iti^,  hafidi),  anklets  (pdezeh,  pniri).  Kalwftrs  swear  on 
Ganges  water^  by  touching  the  idol  in  a  temple  after  bathing,  on 
the  heads  of  their  sons^  on  the  feet  of  a  Br&hman^  by  placing  the 
leaf  of  the  pipal  tree  on  their  heads,  and  by  standing  in  running 
water.  They  believe  in  magic  and  the  Evil- eye  ;  if  a  child  is  the 
▼lotim  of  fascination,  they  make  a  Muhammadan  faqir  blow  over  his 
bead.  They  will  not  touch  a  Dhobi,  Chamtr,  or  Bhangi,  nor  the 
wife  of  a  younger  brother  or  nephew.  Yudhishthira,  it  is  said^  once 
flaw  the  toe  of  his  younger  brother^s  wife,  and  when  he  went  to 
heaven  he  foimd  that  her  too  was  in  hell.  A  man  (Mamdki)  will  not 
touch  the  iamdhin  or  mother  oE  his  son's  wife  or  daughter's  hus- 
band. A  man  will  not  mention  his  wife  by  name,  nor  a  wife  her 
husband.  They  eat  the  flesh  of  goats,  sheep  and  deer,  fowls  and 
fish,  and  drink  spirits  often  to  excess,  lliey  will  eat  pakki  cooked 
by  ]k^hmans,  Ksluitriyas/and  Ilalwftis  ;  they  cat  faciei t  only  if 
oookcd  by  one  of  tlicir  own  sub-caste  or  by  their  reUgious  guide  or 

Ouru. 

1 5.  Their  occupation  is  distilling  and  selling  spirituous  Uquor 

and  dealing  in  money,  grain,  and  various 
^Jkoupation  and  tooial       tj^jg  ^,f  merchandise.     Their  connection  with 

the  liquor  trade  tends  to  lower  them  in 
popular  estimation,  and  they  hardly  rank  hi^licr  tlian  the  Teli.  As 
money-lenders  they  are  grasping  and  miserly.  In  dealing  with  the 
publio  excise  contracts  they  are  shrewd  and  enterprising  and  much 
given  to  combination.  A  popular  proverb  represents  the  Kalw&r^t 
wife  lamenting  because  such  a  quantity  of  good  water  which  might 
be  used  for  better  purposes  is  flowing  away  in  the  Ganges — Qatiga 
baki  pdSt  Kalwdrin  ckhdU  pitS\  and  another  still  more  uncompU* 
montary  says  "  If  you  have  never  seen  a  Tliag,  look  at  a  publican  ** 
^Tkag  na  dekke,  dekkS  Kalwdr. 
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Eamftngar* — ^he  maker  of  bows  (kamdn),  A  small  ooonpa- 
tional  caste  who  have  been  apparei^tly  at  the  last  Census  included  in 
one  of  the  castes  of  wood-workers,  such  as  Kadhera  or  Barhai. 
Closely  alied  to  them  are  the  Tirgar  or  arrow-makers  {Hr^  an  arrow) » 
whose  name  is  cornipted  into  Tilgarh.  They  claim  descent  from 
M&rkandeya  Rishi,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  art 
of  archery.  Their  traditions  centre  round  Ajudhya  and  a  place 
called  Isaya  Balla  in  the  R&d  Bareli  District.  Some  of  the  wqmen 
of  the  Muhammadan  Tirgars  act  as  midwives.  They  live  by  service 
and  the  making  of  bows  and  arrows,  walking  sticks,  children's  play- 
things and  pipe  stems  {nigdfi).  Some  do  wood-pointing ;  they  work 
in  wood,  reeds,  and  bamboo,  not  in  leather. 

.  2.  They  eat  mutton,  goats'  flesh,  and  fish;  not  beef,  pork,  or 
vermin.  They  will  eat  pakki  cooked  by  Br&hmans,  Rftjputs,  or 
Halwftis,  and  kaehehi  cooked  by  Brdhmans.  •  Mr.  Nesfield  thinks 
they  are  an  offshoot  of  the  Dh&nuks,  but  this  is  doubtful.  The 
centre  of  the  bow-making  trade,  which  has  now  practically  disap- 
pearedi  used  to  be  Tilliar  in  the  SMhjaliftnpur  Distrioti  which  was 
known  as  kamdn  kd  shahr  or  tlie  city  of  bows.^ 

Eamboh. — An  influential  cultivating  and  land  owning  class 
found  in  the  Meerut  and  Agra  Divisions.  The  origin  and  ethnolo- 
gical aflinities  of  the  tribe  have  given  rise  to  much  speculation. 
In  J&landhar  the  tradition  is  that  ''in  A.  D.  1654  the  Panjftb 
was  devastated  by  disastrous  floods.  To  restore  pro6X)erity  Jah&n- 
gir  sent  for  Sher  Sh&h,  a  Su1>ah,  who  took  with  him  from  tlie  city 
of  Sunam  (possibly  a  mistake  for  Sohna  in  Ghirgaun,  a  former 
stronghold  of  this  tribe)  Rattu  and  Aohhra,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Kambohs.  The  latter  he  located  near  Chuniftn  in  the  Lahore 
District.  The  former  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tibba  near 
Sultftnpur  in  Kapurthala,  and  with  liis  relations  formed  twelve 
villages  which  are  still  known  as  B&rah.  Another  derivation  is 
from  wdra,  an  enclosure.  In  Sikh  times  the  Kambohs  came  from 
Kajmrthala  into  J&Iandhar.  The  derivation  of  their  name  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained.  According  to  their  account,  they  originally 
lived  about  Mathura  and  were  Kshatriyas.  When  FarasnIUma 
was  slaughtering  the  Kshatriyas,  he  found  tlicir  ancestor  Bhfip 
B&fi  armed  and  girt  up  for  the  fray.  lie,  therefore,  proposed 
slaying  him ;  and  on  RAp  Ra^s  saying  that  he  was  not  a  Elsha- 

>  89tiUmmii 
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triya,  ParasuBdma  replied  that  he  was  armed  and  i-edolent  of  the 
Rshatriyas  {tarn  bit  hat;  ya'anS  tefi  OH  Kshairiyonwdli  kai). 
Rfip  R&S  at  ouce  objected  that  he  was  not  qdim  bit  (of  any  fixed 
odour)  at  all  and  so  got  off.  He  afterwards  was  known  as  Qaimbu, 
which  gradually  got  changed  into  Kamboh.  This  ridiculous  story 
is  merely  quoted  on  account  of  the  bearing  it  may  have  on  the 
traditions  of  some  of  the  Bijnor  Kambohs  that  they  were  of  the 
same  stock  as  the  Khatris.  The  division  into  Qalami  and  Zamtn- 
d4r  Kambohs — "of  tlic  pen ''  and  "  agricultural ''  Kambohs — is  re- 
cognised. The  latter  only  ai*e  found  here.  They  are  quiet,  well- 
disposed  people,  good  cultivators,  and  except  that  they  pretend 
to  be  in  distressed  circumstances  when  there  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  them^  they  have  no  bad  qualities.  They  say  they  are 
divided  into  fifty-two  clans ;  none  of  the  luimcs  given  of  them  is 
that  of  an  imi)Ortant  Arain  clan.  The  names  of  these  clans — Oord 
II/iud£,  and  Momi — are  the  same  in  both  tribes.  The  Phillaur 
Kambohs,  though  few,  liave  a  history  of  their  own.  They  were 
SCirajbansi  Rfijputs,  and  came  from  K&mrAp  on  the  Brahmaputra 
to  Delhi  in  the  reign  of  Ilumayun  (1530 — 1556).  Thence  one 
ancestor,  Bodli  1143,  migrated  to  the  Lahore  and  another,  Dalu  Il&£, 
to  the  J&landhar  District.  This  tradition  may  have  its  origin  in  the 
Achievements  of  Akbar^s  general,  the  Kamboh  Sh4hbaz  Khdn, 
who  distinguished  liimself  in  Bengal  and  had  nine  thousand  horse 
under  his  command  when  operating  on  the  Brahmaputra.  The 
Kambohs  do  not  claim  any  relationship  with  the  Arains.  They 
practise  widow  marriage  {karewa).  Their  women  do  not  help  in 
agricultural  work,  but  bring  out  food  to  their  relations  in  the 
fiekl.'''  In  Montgomery,  again,  the  Kambohs  "claim  descent  from 
lUja  Karan,  but  one  of  their  ancestors  liod  to  fly  to  Kashmir  and 
married  the  daughter  of  a  gardener  to  save  his  life,  llie  lUja 
reproached   him  with  contracting   such    a   low   alliance   and   said 

"Turn  ko  kuckk  bit khdnddni  kinahtn  kai  ?  Turn  iam-dii-wdU ko" 

mmning  tlicrc  was  no  ti*acc  of  high  family  in  him  ;  hence  the  name. 
Tliooo  in  Montgomery  divide  iliomselvcs  into  Lamawala  Kamboh 
and  Tappawftla  Kamboh,  lamma  meaning  west  or  the  country 
about  MultSn.  Tappa,  they  say,  is  the  region  between  tlie  Byfis 
and  the  Satlaj."  > 


•  Monttfctnery  SellUnncnl  I(r}wri,h0» 
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2.  Tho  Mabammarlan  branch  in  these  provinces  oonneot  Uictr 

name  with  that  of  the  old  Kais  Soveragns 
or  gin  o     e  nam  .     ^^  Persia.    When  the  Kais,  they  say,  lost 

the  throne^  they  retired  to  India  and  called  themselves  Kai  amboh 
or  *'  the  congregation  of  the  Kais/'  There  can,  however,  be  very 
little  doubt!  that,  in  name  at  least,  they  are  the  representatives  of 
tlie  Kambojas.  Tlioy  are  regarded  by  Wilson  as  tlio  people  of 
Arachosia,  and  are  always  mentioned  together  with  the  north- 
west tribes,  Yavanas,  Sakas,  and  the  like.  They  are  famous  for 
their  horses,  and  in  the  Rftmftyana  they  are  said  to  be  covered  with 
golden  lotuses,  probably  some  ornament  or  embellishment  of  their 
dress.  We  have  part  of  the  name  in  the  Cambistlioli  of  Arrian, 
the  two  last  syllables  of  which  represent  the  Sanskrit  ilkalu^ 
^'a  place  or  district/'  and  the  name  denotes  the  dwellers  in  the 
Kamba  or  Kambis  country.^  S&gara,  it  is  said,  would  have  de- 
stroyed them,  but  they  appealed  to  Yasishtha,  his  family  priest,  and 
he  ordered  Sftgara  to  spare  them,  but  he  put  distinguishing  marks 
upon  them.  It  is  further  noted  that  they  spoke  a  language  similar 
or  akin  to  that  of  the  Aryans.' 
.    8.  The  Kambohs  of  these  provinces  have  probably  entered  it 

Obaraoter  and  oooupa-     ^^^^  *^®  Panjab.  They  are  a  hardy  independ- 
^"*  ent  people  and  do  not  pay  much  deference 

to  the  leading  castes.  One  authority  calls  them  "  a  turbulent, 
crafty,  stiff-necked  race,  and  as  such  more  akin  to  Af irh&ns  tlian 
any  of  the  meek  Hindu  races  of  the  plains  of  India  wherein  they 
have  been  now  settled  for  generations.''^  They  arc  certainly  not 
popular  with  their  neighbours;  and  the  proverb  is  familiar  all 
over  Northern  India — Yaki  Afqkdm^  doum  Kambok,  seum  kadsM 
Kaikmiri — '*  the  Afghin  is  the  first,  the  Kamboh  the  second,  and 
the  Kashmiri  the  third  rascal  in  the  land. "  But  this  verse 
must,  as  Professor  Blochmann^  shows,  be  very  modern ;  for  during 
the  reigns  of  Akbar  and  Jah&ngir  it  was  certainly  a  distinction  to 
belong  to  this  tribe,  and  in  one  version  of  it  the  throe  rogues  are 
the  Sindi,  the  J&t,  and  the  Kashmiri.* 


«  Wilton,  VUhnu  Pvrdna,  194 ;  Bajendra  iJJa  Mitra,  The  Tavanof  of  ih§  Btm9^ 

krii  wriieri  ;  Journal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1874^  874,  $q, 
9  Moir,  AndifU  SanMhrit  Te»ti,  II.,  355. 

•  Bajendra  L4la  Mitra,  Indo-AryauM,  II.,  186. 
^  Ain^Akbari,  I.,  9i>9, 

•  Lady  Bnrton,  Arabian  NighU,  IV.,  92. 
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4.  Tlieir  sections  do  not  throw  much  light  on  their  origin.  Some 
kve  obviously  designed  to  connect  them  with  Rftjputs,  such  mt 
Chbatri^  J&donbansi,  Raghubansi^  Rftjputi  and  Siirajbansi.  Others 
are  probably  local^  as  Chaurasi,  Chaur&si  Goli,  andChaurSsi  Kanha. 
Of  the  others,  such  as  B&wan  and  B&wan  Goli,  Bel,  Bendp&ri, 
Chodsi,  Dangan,  Dewfisi,  Dhaman,  Dhani,  Dholdhar,  O&di,  Ganai* 
ti,  Gatru,  Hatthi,  Kahoji,  Kakli,  KaKbi,  Karai,  Kaiis,  Karni, 
Khatt&ri,  Lurkaji,  Makotri  Mai,  M&ki,  Murii,  Rajw&ni,  Sankla,  and 
Thapri,  no  intelligible  account  is  forthcoming. 

Duirihution  of  the  Kambohn  according  to  the  Cemut  of  1891. 


. 

Hindu. 

DiRTRlCT. 

Chaura- 
Bija. 

Otbert. 

Motal* 
mill. 

Total. 

Dehra  DAn 

•                  4 

t                   1 

t                              • 

149 

141 

6 

296 

EUhAimnpnr 

•                    • 

>                   « 

• 

2,304 

967 

689 

8,960 

MniaffaniAgAr  . 

•                    « 

1                   • 

• 

386 

634 

8 

928 

Mterai     . 

•                   • 

• 

• 

••* 

7dO 

480 

1,240 

liulandshahr     • 

•                    • 

i 

• 

... 

••* 

11 

11 

AlifCftrb    .         t 

• 

t                              4 

r                      • 

... 

••• 

88 

38 

Agm 

•                   « 

t                              1 

>                      • 

••• 

••• 

1 

1 

FtfrukhAbId     . 

>                    •                   < 

1                              « 

t                      • 

... 

••• 

67 

67 

Mainpcri 

1                   •                   < 

t                               1 

1                      • 

.  •  • 

••* 

2 

8 

EU^fftk 

•                   « 

1                               1 

>                      • 

... 

• .. 

2 

2 

KUh 

•                   • 

• 

>                      • 

• .  • 

... 

437 

437 

Dijoor 

t                   •                   1 

t 

1                      • 

G3 

211 

16 

290 

Badiun   • 

• 

• 

>                       . 

•  •  • 

... 

11 

11 

MoridabAd 

1                    •                   t 

t 

•                       ■ 

•  •  • 

808 

294 

G09 

BbibjahAnpur  « 

»                    •                   i 

t 

•                      • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

19 

19 

Cawnpnr 

• 

1 

>                      • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

7 

7 

Ffttebpur 

»                   •                    < 

»                              < 

► 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

62 

61 

BAndft     . 

t                   • 

9 

• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

17 

17 

Ham  Ir  par 

»                   • 

1                              « 

t                      • 

•  •• 

■  •  • 

2 

2 

AIkbAb4d 

«                   • 

•                             < 

» 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

60 

60 
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Diiiribuiion  of  tke  Kamhoht  according  to  ike  Cenna  of 

i89  i—contd. 


Hindu. 

Maaal- 
nUn. 

DlBTRIOT. 

Chaara- 
fiya. 

Others. 

Total. 

Jhinsi 

••• 

••• 

24 

24 

JiUun     • 

••• 

••• 

• 

28 

28 

Ghizipnr 

••• 

••• 

8 

8 

Qomkhpnr        . 

••• 

••• 

6 

6 

lUsti        .         .         . 

••• 

••• 

13 

13 

Tarii        . 

106 

294 

•  •• 

899 

Lnoknow  • 

••• 

••• 

9 

9 

SlUpur    . 

••• 

••• 

10 

10 

BfthrMch 

*•• 

••• 

2 

2 

BAraUnki 

••  • 

••• 

9 

9 

I'otal 

8,007 

3,216 

2,322 

8,544 

Eamkar.^— A  tribe-  found  chiefly  in  the  Eastern  dietricts, 
where  they  take  service  with  Hindu  masters.  According  to  one 
theory,  the  word  is  derived  from  Sanskrit /Tarma-iE^ra/' a  work- 
man " ;  according  to  others  it  is  connected  with  Sanskrit  Ka^  Kam, 
in  the  sense  of  "  water/'  meaning  "  a  water-drawer."  Of  tbo 
ethnological  affinities  of  the  caste  little  appears  to  be  known.  In 
Western  Bengal  the  word  Kamkar  is  a  title  of  Kah&rs/  and  as 
the  ocoupation  and  status  of  the  two  tribes  are  very  similar^  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  be  allied.  In  Basti  they  claim  to  be 
descended  from  tlie  oelcbratcd  JarAsandha^  l^ing  of  Magadlia.  TIio 
Kah&rs,  it  may  be  noted^  have  a  similar  tradition— a  &ot  which 
goes  to  confirm  the  connection  of  the  tribes. 

5t.  In  Basti  they  have  two  endogamous  sub-castes — the  Chandwtr 

and  Nikumbh.     Their  rule  of  exogamy  ex- 
cludes marriage  with  the  daughter  of  tlie 
maternal  uncle  and    the  paternal  and  maternal  aunt.     Marriage 


Marriage  ralec. 


>  Chiefly  based  on  notes  by  W.  ]^.  O.  N.    SegiaYe,  Eeq.,    Distriei  Svper- 
intendent.  Police*  Basti. 

t   Sherring ,  Tnb4$  CMut  Oadu^  I.,  839;  Bisley«  Trihwand  Ootlei^  I., 
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generally  takes  place  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  Polygamy 
is  i>crmittcil,  Imt  they  have  seldom  more  than  two  wives. 
Polyandry  is  prohibited.  Tlie  levirate  is  allowed|  but  is  not  com- 
pulsory on  the  widow.  They  have  the  usual  marriage  forms — 
ekariauf,  the  respectable  form ;  doia  used  by  poor  people ; 
and  dharauna,  for  widows.  A  wife  can  be  divorced  for  infidelity, 
and  she  can  be  re-marricd  by  the  dharauna  form  on  payment  of  a 
fine  in  the  shape  of  a  feast  to  the  clansmen. 

3.  They  are  Hindus  and  may   belong  to   the  Saiva,  Yaishnava 

or  S&kta  sect,  but  they  are  seldom  regularly 
initiated.     They     have   Br&hmans  for   their 

religious    guides.      They    worship   Mah&deva,   Durga,  and    R&li. 

Ktli  is   worshipped  on    Fridays,   and     Mah&deva  at  the  Sivar&tri. 

In  their  domestic  ceremonies  and  ritual  they  follow  the  example 

of  resi>eclablc  Hindus. 

4.  Their  F{)ecial  occupation  is  acting  as  domestic  servants  in 

the  families  of  lUjas  and    rich  Hindus,   and 

Oooupfttion. 

they  bear  a  good  reputation  for  activity  and 
fidelity.  Some  of  them  hold  land  as  cultivators  with  and  without 
rights  of  occupancy. 

5.  They  diiuk  spirils  and  eat  the  flesh  of  goats  and  deer  and 

fish.  They  will  use  the  leavings  of  their  re- 
ligious guide.  They  will  not  eat  monkeys, 
cow  meat,  pork,  crocodile,  jackal,  etc.  Those  who  are  Bhagats  will 
not  eat  meat  or  drink  spirits.  They  will  eat  pakki  from  the  hands 
of  Kahftrs,  Ahirs  and  Ch&is.  They  will  eat  kackcki  from  the 
hands  of  Brahmans  and  Kshatriyas.  They  will  drink  from  the 
hands  of  Koris  and  Kah&rs.  They  smoke  only  with  their  own 
clansmen. 

For  the  distribution  of  the  Kamkars  see  under  Kahdr, 

Eandewal ;  Eandewala.— A  sub-caste  of  Banyas  who  take 
their  name  from  their  trade  of  dealing  in  cowdung  fuel  (  kawfa  )  ; 
which  is  an  imjwrtant  industry  in  some  of  the  larger  towns.  The 
KandCwil  eitlier  purchases  fuel  from  the  neighbouring  cultivators, 
or  he  takes  a  lease  of  the  right  to  collect  the  manure  at  aim  ping 
g^unds  and  other  places  where  oxen  are  kept.  The  caste  is  some- 
times confounded  with  the  Khandewil  ( 7.  r.  )  ;  but  they  apjiear 
to  have  no  connection.  They  liavo  not  lieen  8C|)arately  roeonled 
at  the  last  Census. 

Kanai\jiya* — X  small  sub-caste  of  Banyas. 
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JfittributioH  of  Ike  Kanauji^a  Banyai  aeeording  to  Ho  Cen$ui 

of  1891. 


DUTBIOT. 

Nnmber. 

DiSTBICT. 

Nmnbar. 

Sahiranpnr    • 

1 

BeDarM         •         •         • 

86 

AgTft      . 

1 

Mirsapar 

65 

Otwnpnr        • 

8 

GhAxipnr       •        •        * 

7 

Fttehpnr 

21 

Gorakhpur     •        • 

83 

BAndA  . 

8 

Asamgarh      •         •         • 

5 

Allahibid       • 

122 

Sltapur.         •         •        • 

9 

JhinBi             • 

15 

Bahiiieh       . 

48 

JUaun 

1 

SalUnpar      •         •         • 
Total 

1 

416 

Eananjiya;  Eanyakubja. — A  local  branch  of  Br&hmanB^ 
included  in  the  Pancba  Oauda.  Ttiey  take  their  name  from  the 
f amouB  city  of  Elananj,  of  Tvhich  only  a  few  ruinB  now  remain  in  the 
Farruklidb&d  District.  It  is  carious  to  remark  the  large  number  of 
sub-castes  and  sections  of  various  tril)ee  which  derive  their  names 
from  this  great  capital.  ''The  vast  empire,"  writes  General 
Cunningham,^  ^*  which  Ilardha  Vardhana  raised  during  his  long 
reig^  of  forty-two  years  between  A.  D.  607  and  648  is  described 
by  Hwen  Thsang  as  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Kashmir  Hiils 
to  Assam,  and  from  Nep&l  to  the  Narbada  river.  He  intimidated 
the  R&ja  of  Kashmir  into  surrendering  the  tooth  of  Buddha, 
and  his  triumphal  procession  from  Pataliputra  to  Kanauj  was 
attended  by  no  less  than  twenty  tributary  R&jas  from  Assam 
and  Magadha  on  the  east^  to  J&Iandhar  on  the  west.  In  the 
plenitude  of  his  power  Harsha  Vardhana  invaded  the  countries 
to  the  south  of  the  Narbada^  where  he  was  successfully  opposed 
by  R&ja  Pulakesi^  and  after  many  repulses  was  obhged  to  retire 
to  his  own  kingdom.  Kanauj  was  the  capital  of  the  Toman 
down  to  the  invasion  of  MahmAd  in  A.  D.  1021^  immediately  after 
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the  death  and  defeat  of  Rftja  Jayp&I.  Shortly  after  that  date  the 
tmall  town  of  B&ri  to  the  north  of  Imcknow  became  the  capita], 
until  about  1050  A.  D.,  when  the  TomarB  retired  to  Delhi  before 
the  growing  power  of  the  R&thaurs.  Once  more  Kanauj  became 
the  capital  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  and  the  rival  of  Delhi  both  in 
extent  and  magnificence.  Here  Jaya  Chandra,  the  last  of  the 
Bithaurs,  celebrated  the  Aswamedha  or  *'  horse  sacrifice  ^^ ;  and  here 
in  open  day  did  Prithivi  R&ja,  the  daring  chief  of  the  ChauhlnB^ 
carry  off  the  willing  daughter  of  the  R&thaur  king  in  spite  of  the 
gallant  rcsistanoe  of  the  two  Ban&phar  heroes,  Alba  and  Udal.  The 
fame  of  these  two  brothers,  which  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  Prithivi 
B&ja  himself,  is  still  preserved  in  the  songs  and  traditions  of  the 
people  amongst  the  Chandels  of  Mahoba  and  the  Rithaurs  and 
Chandels  of  the  DuAb.  After  the  fall  of  Delhi  in  January  1191 
A.  D.  Muhammad  Ohori  marched  against  Kanauj.  R&ja  Jaya 
Chandra  retired  before  him  as  far  as  Benares,  where  he  made  his 
last  stand,  but  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The  RAja 
escaped  from  the  field ;  but  was  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the 
Ganges.  When  his  body  was  recovered  by  the  conquerors,  it  was 
found  that  be  liad  false  tooth  fixed  with  wires  of  gold.  With  Jaya 
Chandra  ended  the  dynasty  of  the  Ilathaurs  of  the  Duib,  and  the 
wealth  and  importance  of  the  far-famed  capital  of  Kanauj.'^ 

2.  Tlie  tribal  organisation  of  the  Kanauj iya  Bralimans  is  very  in« 

tricate.     They  are  also  known  as  Khatkul, 

TriMl  orgMiisAiioii. 

(tAataiula),  or  "  those  of  the  six  clans.^'    Fur 

these  there  is  a  mnemonic  formula  in  use — kdk,  id»,  ubia.  Kd 
expresses  those  who  belong  to  the  K&ty&yana  gotra  ;  ka  to  the 
Kasyajia;  a<i  Sandilya,  «a  Sankrita ;  u  Upamanyu;  bka  Blidrad- 
wflja.  Those  members  of  the  six  claus  are  regarded  as  the  true 
Kanaujiyas. 

5.  In  their  marriage  rules  these  Khatkul  Kanaujiyas  have  the 
following  peculiarities.  The  children  of  a  second  wife  can  inter- 
marry with  the  family  of  the  first  wife,  provided  the  gotta  is 
different,  and  they  do  not  come  within  the  other  prohibited  degrees. 
In  marriage,  again,  what  is  known  as  tlie  custom  of  adla-badla 
prevails ;  for  instance,  two  men  often  exchange  sisters  in  marriage. 
If  a  bride  has  been  given  to  a  family,  the  two  families  will  not 
intermarry  till  the  expiry  of  five  generations.  After  this  interval 
marriage  is  allowed.  When  a  man  of  the  Khatkul  marries  for 
the  first  time  he  takes  his  wife  from  the  Kliatkul ;  but  he   can- 
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not  re<.*eive  a  second  wife  from  tkem^  and  has,  it  he  wishes  to  many 
a  second  time,  to  marry  in  the  lower  grade  or  Panchidari,  deeoxibed 
later  on.  The  members  of  the  Khatkul  practise  monogamyi  and 
never  marry  a  second  time  while  the  first  wife  is  alive,  whether  she 
be  barren  or  not. 

4.  Below  the  Khatkul  come  the  Fanchftdari  and  below  them  the 

Dh&kara.     The  former    are    said  to  have 

DuL^K^it^^^     ^P'^g  originally  from  the  Khatkul ;  but  they 

emigrated  to  a  distance  at  an  early  time,  and 
have  hence  lost  the  status  which  their  ancestors  once  enjoyed.  The 
Panch&dari  are  of  two  kinds,  the  Sudha  PanchSdari  or  '^pure^'  Pan- 
ohft<1ari|  and  secondly  those  who  are  degraded  by  association  with 
the  Dhilkara.  The  Dhfikara  form  the  lowest  grade  of  Kanaiijiya^  and 
have  {alien  in  status,  because  they  plough  with  their  own  hands  and 
smoke.  They  usually  marry  among  themselves ;  but  sometimes  they 
ally  themselves  with  the  poorer  members  of  the  PanchMari  group. 
The  Panchftdari  who  intermarry  with  the  Dh&kara  do  so  only  because 
they  receive  large  sums  for  brides  and  are  degraded  by  this  oonneo* 
tion  and  fall  into  the  Dli&kara  grade.  Tlierc  is  a  third  kind  of 
Panchidari  who  rank  even  below  the  Dh&kara.  They  are  called 
Bhulnihai  ki  PanchsLdari.  They  too  are  said  to  have  sprung 
originally  from  the  Khatkul.  They  usually  intermarry  with  their 
own  group ;  if  any  of  the  higher  grade  families^  for  the  sake  of 
money,  give  them  brides,  they  sink  to  their  status. 

5.  The  Bhulnihai  Kanaujiyas  arc  said  to  trace  their  origin  to  a 

Imndit  named  Sttid  Prasjld  Trivedi,  who  lived 

nSinuJallSian^f    *^^     ^^^^  ^  ccutury  ago.    lie,  with  a  large  body 

of  followers,  attacked  the  Naw&b  of  Lucknow, 
who  appointed  him  Chaklad&r.  He  was  the  son  of  Thftkur  Pras&d, 
who  was  in&tuated  with  the  daughter  of  a  butcher  of  Lucknow. 
She  is  said  to  have*bcen  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  the  time.  lie 
purchased  her  for  a  large  siun  and  took  her  to  wife.  By  her  he  had 
three  daughters.  One  day  Sttal  Pras&d  tauntingly  said  to  his  half  • 
sisters,  ''  Let  me  see  what  Mughal  or  Path&n  I  am  to  have  as  mj 
brother-in-law  T'  When  their  mother  heard  the  sneer  she  refused  to 
eat,  and  when  Th&kur  PrasM  saw  her  in  this  state  and  learnt  the  cause 
of  her  grief,  he  said,  '^  I  will  marry  them  into  families  higher  than 
those  into  which  the  real  sisters  of  Sital  PrasSd  have  been  married.'^ 
So  he  sent  the  barber  Phuljhftri  and  ordered  him  to  find  husbands  for 
the  girls. 
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6.  Phuljh&ri  went  and  arranged  their  marriages  among  respect- 
able families  of  Morftdftb&d,  Kanauj,  and  Asani,  which  are  the  head- 
quarters  of  the  best  Kanaujiyas.  lie  betrothed  one  of  the  girls  to 
a  Misra  of  Morftdllb&d ;  a  second  to  one  of  the  IJira  ke  Bfijpei  of 
Asani ;  the  third  to  one  of  the  Dip  kc  Misra  of  Kanauj.  When 
the  girls  were  being  married  the  relations  of  the  husbands  planned 
not  to  eat  fiom  the  hands  of  the  daughter  of  the  butcher  or  her 
daughters.  When  they  refused  to  eat  with  his  wife  and  her 
daughters,  Sttal  Pras&d  threatened  to  blow  them  from  his  cannon, 
and  they  were  obligeil  to  give  way.  Since  then  the  families  who 
formed  this  connection  have  lost  their  former  rank.  The  story  is 
interesting,  wliatever  be  its  tinitli,  in  connection  with  the  remarks 
made  in  the  article  about  Br&hmans,  suggesting  that  some  of  the 
families  are  of  mixed  origin. 

7.  Among   the   Kliatkul  there   is   a  section  known  as  Bftla  ke 

Sukla.     They  drink  spirits  and  worship  the  goddess  Chhinnomasta 

or   Chliinnamastaka,  the    decapitated   or  headless  form  of  Durga. 

They  are  considered  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Khatkul,  and 

their  position  is  not  lowered  by  their  indulgence  in   wine.     In  fact 

the  contrary  is  the   case,    and  all  the  res{)ectable  Khatkul  families 

intermarry  with  them.     Bftia,  after  whom  they  are  named,   was  a 

devoted  worahipper  of  tlio  goddess  and  never  saluted  anyone  with 

a  bow.     Once  a   number  of  Kanauj iya  Br&hmans  made  a  plot  to 

spit  on  him  when  he  went  to  the  Ganges  to  bathe.     When  he  came 

out  of  liis  litter  on  the  banks  of  the  river  they  all  spat  at  him.     He 

sat  down  and  laughingly  said,  "  To  be  spat  on  by  so  many  eminent 

BrUimans  is  as  good  as  a  bath  in  Oangaji  **    So  his  enemies  were 

asliamcd  and  begged  his  pardon.     Then    he  said^  ^*  The  reason  I 

bow  to  none  is  tliat  my  xK>wer  is  without  limit,  of  which  I  will  give 

you  proof.''     So  he   bowed   to   a  stone  close  by  and  it  was  broken 

into  fragments.     They  were  astonished,  and  bowing  at  his  feet  went 

their  way. 

8.  There  is  another  and  similar  division  of  Kanaujiya 
Br&limans  based  on  social  status.  The  highest  grade  are  known  as 
Mahtur  and  are  divided  into  Uttama  or  "  highest/'  Madhyama  or 
'* middle,"  and  Nikrishta  or  ''debased/'  Liower  than  these  are 
the  Qohiya,  who  have  similarly  three  grades—  Uttnma  Matihyama, 
and  Nikrishta.  Lowest  of  all  are  the  Dhikara  or  "  mongrel '' 
already  described.  They  have  also  the  throe  grades  of  Uttama, 
Madhyama^  and  Nikrishta.     These  sections  are  endogamous  as  a 
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general  rule.     But  poor  families^  as  luu  already  been  said,  lose 
status  by  selling  brides  to  sections  lower  than  themselves. 

9.  A  list  given  below  gives  the  classification  as  accurately  as  it 
can  be  ascertained : — 

Mahiur  Uttama. — Including  the  B&jpei  of  Lucknow  and 
Haura ;  the  Misra  of  Parsu ;  the  Tivftri  of  Chattu ;  the  P&nr6  of 
Khori ;  the  Sukla  of  Fathab&di ;  the  PdnrS  of  Oigftson;  the  SukU 
of  B&la ;  the  Dikshit  of  Srikant ;  the  Awasthi  of  Madhu ;  the 
Misra  of  Btr. 

Mahtur  A/a<s?Afama.— B&jpei  of  Unchd  Lucknow,  Haura,  Bisa; 
Misra  of  Majhg&nw,  Ankini,  Kanauj  ;  Sukla  of  Bala;  P&nrA  of 
Khori ;  Misra  of  Parasu  ;  Dikshit  of  Srikant ;  Sukla  of  Nabhel ; 
Awasthi  of  Madhu^  Prabhftkar  ;  Misra  of  SothiyAya,  Btr  ;  Sukla 
of  Chhangg  ;  Pftnrg  of  Oingftso  ;  Tiv&ri  of  Chattu  ;  Dikshit  of 
Kangu,  Bireswar. 

Alahlur  Nikriihta, — Blljpei  of  Unchfi  Lucknow,  Batesvar,  Deva 
Sanna ;  Misra  of  Akini,  Sothiy&ya ;  Misra  of  ITemkar ;  Trivedi  of 
Hari ;  Sukla  of  Peku,  Kcsliu,  Nabhel ;  D&bd  of  Oharbas  ;  Misra 
of  Kanauj  ;  P&nrS  of  Khori. 

Ooki^a  Uiiama. — BAjpei  of  Dhanni,  T&ra;  Sukla  of  Nay&ya 
Bftghsa;  Misra  of  Oopinftth  Dhobiha;  Sukla  of  Sandat;  P&nrA  of 
Lucknow  j  Bftjpei  of  Sinsarma,  Pitha ;  Awasthi  of  Bard ;  Tivftri 
of  Dama;  Sukla  of  Nabhel ;  Dikshit  of  Bdbu ;  Misra  of  Kanauj  ; 
Pftnrd  of  Khori  and  Dodard. 

Ookijfa  Madkjfama.  —  MvsTtk  of  Baijginw,  Badarka,  Kanauj; 
Sukla  of  Nabhel,  Bhandat ;  Awasthi  of  Qopftl ;  Misra  of  Gopi- 
nith ;  DAbd  of  Kapit&nr6 ;  Tivftri  of  Gop&l ;  B&jpei  of  Kftsirim, 
Manirftm  ;  B&jpei  of  Mathura  Gopi ;  Misra  of  Banw&ri. 

Gohij/a  iVtirui/a.— Misra  of  Pasikhera,  Gopi,  Lalkar;  Sukla 
of  Durgadfts,  Nabhel ;  B&jpei  of  Tiimal ;  Trivedi  of  Pray&g;  Tiv&ri 
of  Ghagh ;  Dikshit  of  Antcr  ;  Sukla  of  Ilari ;  B&jpci  of  Gopi. 

Dkdkara  tZ/^awa.— Agnihotri ;  P&tbaka;  Chaubd;  Up&dhy&ya; 
AdhuTJa. 

Dk'fi'tra  Madhjfama. — Sabami ;  Thakuriha;  Mairha;  R&wat. 

10.  The   Kanaujiya  Br&hman,   besides  his   priestly  functions, 

takes  readily  to  agriculture,  soldiering,  and 

service.     He  furnished  and  still    furnishes 

many  recruits  to  what  used  to  be  known  as  the  P&nr£  regiments, 

the  numbers  of  which  have  been  in  recent  years  muuh  reduced. 

He  is  less  a  stickler  for  his  dignity   than  the   Sarwarira^  and 
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while  the  latter  invariably  does  his  fanning  throngh  a  plonghmau 
the  former  may  often  be  seen  driving  his  plough  himself.  Both  will 
■land  on  the  harrow  ( kenga )  with  which  the  olods  arc  broken. 


Ditiribulion  of  Kanaujijfa  Brdhmant  according  io  ike  CetiiUio/1891. 


DltTBlOT. 

Number. 

DllTBlOT. 

Nambar. 

Dehra  DAn  . 

878 

Lalitpur         • 

742 

Sahiranpor  • 

887 

Benaroa           .         •         • 

8,104 

MonflaniAgar 

111 

Mirzapiir         .         •         • 

9.499 

Msenit 

1,003 

Jaunpnr          .         • 

1»846 

BaUodBhahr          • 

829 

Gbizipur        •         •         • 

28,004 

Aligarfa         •         •         • 

942 

Ballia    .... 

86,882 

Matlinra 

793 

Qorakbpur      •         .         • 
Basil      .... 

4i406 

Agim   •        .         .        . 

2,663 

2.177 

Farmkhibid 

67.026 

Asamgarh                 •         . 

1,693 

Ifainpuri      • 

10,092 

Kamaun 

1,603 

KUwah 

61.010 

QarbwIU 

497 

KUh    .         .         .         . 

1,220 

TarAi     .... 

1,418 

Birtillj        . 

6,910 

Laoknow         .         .         • 

89,428 

Byoor          •        • 

701 

UoAo     .... 

120,301 

Biidiiin 

1,048 

R46B4rali     . 

83,284 

MorAdlbAd  . 

916 

Sltapur.         .         . 

98,766 

Bbilijabinpor        • 

48,646 

Hardoi           •         .         • 

110,868 

PiUbhil 

11,823 

Kbeti    .... 

64^87 

Cawnpar      •         .         , 

168,800 

FaiabAd 

2,966 

Fatebpnr      •         . 

60,563 

Qonda  .... 

21,649 

Bifida 

38.963 

Babriiob 

27,799 

Haiutrpur     • 

24.269 

SultAnpur 

3,200 

AlWiAbAd     . 

12.648 

PartAbgarb     . 

687 

Jh4o«i 

2.119 
20.185 

ndmbanki 

Total 

67.083 

J41aaii 

1 ,303.348 

Vol.  111. 
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Eandn.^'- (Sanskrit  Kanda^ila,  ''a baker ;'^  Kandtt,  ''an iron 
cooking  vessel/')     A  tribe  nsuaHy  olassed,  as  at  the  last  CenBaa, 
as  a  sub-caste  of  Banyas.    Mr.  Risley  treats  them  in  Bengal  aa 
equivalent  to  Bhai'bhQnja^  Bhuj&ri^  and  6onr^  and  calls  them  '^  the 
groin-parcbing  caste  of  Bih&r  and  Bengal,  supposed  to  be  desoended 
from  a  Kah&r  father  and  a  SAdra  mother,   and  ranking  among 
the  mixed  castes/'  ■    Writing  of  Gbmkhpuri  Dr.  Buchanan  says  •:— • 
"  The  Kftndps  are  reckoned  among  the  Vaisyas,  although  a  great 
part  of  them  are  mere  farmers,  nor  do  their  women  parch  grain; 
but  many  keep  shops,  and  the  term  Vaisya  here  seems  merely  to 
imply  merchant,  and  is  almost  unconnected  with  caste.    The  El&ndua 
are  considered  on  a  level  with  the  lower  Banyas.''    Mr,  Sherring 
seems  to  have  thought  them  to  be  a  sub-caste  of  Bharbhfinjas.    In 
Ballia  the  name  seems  to  be  synonymous  with  the  Halw&i.     The 
faot  appears  to  be  that  the  K&ndu  practises  many  allied  occupationa 
in  connection  with  the  preparation  and  selling  of  the  minor  artielea 
of  food,  and  his  exaot  status  is  not  very  easily  determined.    In 
Bengal  and   Bihftr  they  have,  according  to  Mr.  Bisleyi  ten  sub- 
eaatcs — Madhesiya ;  Magahiya ;   Bantariya  or  Bluubh&nja ;   Kan- 
aujiya ;   Oonr ;   Koranch ;   Dhuriya ;   Raw&ni ;   Bailamtiriya ;  and 
Thather  or  Thathera.     In  Ballia  they  name  three  sub-castes — ^Kan* 
aujiya ;  Madhesiya  or  ''  residents  of  the  middle  kingdom''  {Madh^a^' 
det0),  who  are  also  known  as  GuninAthi  and  Tanchara  or  Tachara. 
These   again  are  divided  into  a  number  of  sections   ("v^/,  iuri), 
some  of  which   are  Khula,  Ganga-pSni,  Belw&r,  Ehopadiha,  and 
Dahkaich,  all  of  whioh  are  different  from  any  in  Mr.  Risley's  lists, 
and  thus  illustrate  the  remarkable  fertility  with  which  theee  seo- 
tions  are  developed.     In  Mirzapur   Madhesiya  appears   to  be  the 
only  sub-caste  except  the  Gonr.     In  Gomkhpur  Dr.  Buchanan 
found  the  Madhyadesiya,  Kanaujiya,  Gonr,  and  Cbanchara. 

2.  There  is  also  a  certain  difference  of  fimction  between  these 
sub-castes.  In  the  Eastern  Districts  the  Kanaujiya  and  Madhesiya 
seem  chiefly  to  parch  grain,  while  many  of  the  Gonr,  at  leaat  in 
Mirzajmr,  work  at  stone-cutting.  Further  east,  according  to 
Mr.  Bisley,  the  Madhesiya  and  Bantariya  adhere  strictly  to  their 
hereditary  profession  of  parching  grain  and  selling  sweetmeats; 


1  Bot^  on  onfiiiirios  at  Alirzapar  and*  noiua  by  B4l>u  PaJam  DouiiirAyan  Sioh 
of  Dallia  and  Munsbi  UAmsaran  D&s  of  Fais&bAd. 
s  Tribes  ofuZ  Oaitei,  I.,  ill. 
a  Ka$Um  India,  II.«  465. 
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the  Kanaujiya  sub-casie  are  said  to  make  saltpetie;  while  the 

Madheeiya  Guriya  are  cnltivaiorB,   personal  servants^  and  thatobers 

of  housde ;  the  Gour  cut  and  dress  stones,   sell  sweetmeats,  or  aot 

as  personal  servants  in  the  houses  of  zamind&rs.     6rain-parchin|g^, 

building  mud  walls,  brick-laying,  and  tlmtching  are  the  characteris  • 

tic  occupations  of  the  Koranch,  while  the  Dhuriya  and  Baw&ni 

carry  palanquins  and  make  sweetmeats.     All  the  sub-castes,  or  at 

any  rate  their  women,  piuctise  grain-parching  more  or  less;  and 

the  8ei)aration  of  each  group  from  the  main  body  seems  to  have 

been  due  cither  to  geograi)hical  jiositiou  or  to  the  circumstance  of 

the  males  of  the  group  adopting  other  occupations  in  addition  to 

their  hereditary  profession.     The  Dhuriya  and  Baw&ni  rank  lowest 

of  all,  owing  either  to  their  having  taken  up  the  comparatively 

menial  profession  of  palanquin*  bearing,  or  to  their  being  branches 

of  the  Kah&r  caste,  who  went  in  for  grain-parching  and  thus  came 

to  bo  associated  with  the  Kfindus.     Tlicso  two  inter-marry  with  each 

other.     All  the  other  sub-castes  are  cudogamous. 

3,  The  rule  of  exogamy  of  the  Kfindus  is  thus  stated  in  Ballia: 
^  ,     .  they  marry  within  their  own  sub-caste,  but 

Hiil6  of  dxogainy. 

not  within  their  own  section  {mtil,  Auri)  ; 
they  do  not  marry  in  their  own  family,  or  in  that  of  their  maternal 
uncle,  or  in  that  of  their  father's  maternal  uncle.  Some  are  more 
scrupulous  still,  and  do  not  marry  in  the  family  of  their  mother's 
or  grandfather's  maternal  uncle.  They  cannot  marry  the  children 
of  their  mother's  eif^ter.  They  may  marry  two  sisters;  but  the 
elder  must  be  married  before  the  younger.  In  Mirzapur  they  state 
the  rule  in  this  form  :  they  do  not  marry  in  their  own  family,  in  the 
family  of  their  maternal  uncle  and  father's  sister,  till  three  genera- 
tions have  passed.  According  to  Mr.  Ilisloy  the  rules  of  exogamy 
in  Bih&r  are  not  very  well  dcflncd.  In  Faiz&bftd  they  cannot 
marry  within  seven  dcp^recs  on  the  father's  and  mother's  side. 

4.  Marriage  is  botli  infant  and  adult,  but  the  former  is  more 

rc8i)cetable  and  more  common.  Sexual  license 
Ixnoi-e  marriage  is  neitJier  recognised  nor 
tolerated.  In  Mirzapur  they  say  that  a  man  can  take  a  second 
wife  in  the  lifetime  of  the  first,  only  with  her  consent ;  in  FaizlbAil 
polygamy  is  allowed  with  a  limit  of  three  wives  at  the  same  time. 
Marriage  is  of  the  usual  three  forms — charhaua  or  tkddi^  of  which 
the  binding  part  is  the  giving  auTiy  of  the  bride  {kanfdddn)  by  her 
father  and  the  marking  of  tho  jiarting  of  her  liair  with  rod-lead 
Vol.  lU.  il 
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{iindurddn)  by  the  bridegproom ;  the  dola  nuurriagey  in  whioh  all 
the  oeremonies  are  done  at  the  house  of  the  bridegroom^  ie  lued 
only  by  poor  people ;  widows  are  married  by  the  sagdi  or  dkarewa 
f  orm^  in  which  the  only  ceremony  is  that  the  man  applies  red-lead 
to  the  parting  of  the  woman^s  hair  and  feasts  the  clansmen.  The 
levirate^  prevails  under  the  usual  condition  that  it  is  only  the 
younger  brother  of  the  deceased  who  can  take  his  widow.  The 
woman  can>  however,  marry  an  outsider,  usually  a  widower,  if 
she  pleases.  There  is  no  regular  tribal  law  of  divorce ;  but  a  man 
can  turn  out  his  wife  for  infidelity ;  if  her  paramour  be  a  man  of 
another  caste,  she  is  permanently  expelled ;  if  he  be  a  clansman,  she 
can  bo  restored  to  caste  privileges  on  her  parents  paying  a  fine, 
which  is  spent  on  entertaining  the  tribal  council. 

6.  The  Eftndus  are  all  Hindus :  some  are  professedly  Vaish- 

navas  and  some  S&ktas  ;  but  few  are  regu- 
larly initiated  into  any  sect.  They  regard 
themselves  in  Ballia  as  the  descendants  of  a  saint  named  Guninith, 
and  all  fines  for  breaches  of  caste  discipline  are  realised  in  his 
name  They  do  not  appear  to  have  any  definite  traditions  regard- 
ing this  worthy.  Some  of  them  worship  the  P&nchonptr  and  two 
goddesses — Sati  and  Bandi  M&i.  In  Bihftr,  according  to  Mr.  Bisleyi 
'Hhe  Gonr  sub-caste  worship  once  a  month  a  small  silver  image  of 
Bandi  M&i ;  and  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  Dasahara  festival  they 
wash  the  chisel,  Iiammer  and  T-squaro,  which  they  use  for  stone- 
cutting,  and  worship  these  tools  with  libations  of  butter.  The 
Koranch  also  worship  Bandi,  but  make  her  image  of  cloth,  like  a 
doll.'^  In  Ballia  they  also  worship  Mah&bir  and  the  sun  godling^ — 
Sftraj  Nftrftyan.  In  Mirzapur  some  get  themselves  initiated  into 
the  BAmanandi  and  Kabtrpanthi  sects,  and  worship  in  addition 
Chausati^  the  P&nchonptr,  Hanum&n,  Bh&gawati,  and  Singursftl. 
The  worship  of  the  Fftnchonptr  is  done  in  the  usual  way.  To 
Hanumftn  they  ofEer  sweetmeats,  sacred  threads  [janeu)  and  pieces 
of  cloth  on  a  Tuesday  in  the  month  of  S&wan.  To  Chausati  thej 
present  flowers,  cakes,  sweets  {kalwa),  and  occasionally  in  time  of 
trouble  they  sacrifice  a  young  pig.  To  SingursftI  they  give  two 
cakes,  some  kalwa  sweetmeat,  and  a  young  pig  at  the  completion 
of  a  marriage  and  at  the  birth  of  a  son. 

6.  As  already  said,  their  occupations  are  varied.   In  Faizftbftd  they 

make  sugar  and  sugar-candy,  parch  grain, 
and  work  as  masons  and  agriculturists.     In 
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Ballia  they  mako  and  sell  Bweetmeais,  parch  gruxn,  and  go 
aboat  iho  villages  buying  up  com,  which  they  carry  to  market 
on  oxen,  llioy  alec  keep  groin  and  grocery  sliops.  Some  are  land- 
lords and  some  cultivators.  In  Mirzapur  they  deal  in  grain  and 
flour,  etc.,  make  and  sell  sweetmeats,  and  act  as  money-changers. 
The  Gonr  sub-caste  out  and  sell  stone, 

7.  Those  who  become  initiated  in  one  of  the  Yaishnava  sects 

do  not  eat  meat  or  drink  spirits ;  those  who 
are  not  initiated  eat  goat^s  flesh,  mutton,  and 
fish,  and  drink  spirits.  They  will  eat  kaeheki  cooked  by  a  BriLhman 
or  clansman,  and  drink  water  from  the  hands  of  a  Kahir  or  Bin. 
To  the  east  of  the  Province  they  employ  Sarwariya  Bribmans  as 
their  priests,  and  these  are  received  on  terms  of  equality  by  other 
Brihmans. 

ViUrihiition  of  Kdndut  according  to  the  Cenxui  of  189 L 
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Number. 

DllTBIOT. 

Number. 

BuUndshahr  •         • 

1 

QhAzipur 

84,685 

Maiborm 

•        .        • 

4 

Ballia  .... 

86,936 

A^ra 

t         •        • 

27 

Gorakhpur    .          .         • 

49,716 

Farnikhibia . 

.         • 

2 

Banti    .... 

11,400 

Bareillj 

•         • 

8 

A  z« IB  garb     •         •          • 

18,816 

Cawnpnr 

»        •         • 

28 

Luoknow       .         .         • 

81 

Fiitebpar 

»                  a                   • 

16 

Hardoi 

I 

B&oda 

1                  •                   • 

8 

Kheri  .... 

988 

Jbiiut 

1                  •                  . 

1 

Faiiib&d 

9.857 

B«nar«s 

*                  •                  . 

4455 

Oonda 

3.G90 

llinapnr 

*                  •                  a 

1.003 

DabrlUch 

4.927 

Jaunpur 

►                  •                   . 

4,741 

Snlt&npnr      . 

Total 

113 

lG9.(Vi9 

Eanet. — A  sept  of  Kftjputs  found  in  considerable  numbers  in 
Dehra  D(in.  Of  the  Kancte  Mr.  Ibbctson  writes  :>— "  The  Kanets 
are  the  low  caste  cultivating  class  of  all  the  Eastern  Himalayas  of 
the  Panj&b  and  ihe  Hills  at  their  base,  as  far  west  as  Kulu  and 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  Kingra  District,  throughout  which 
tract  they  form  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  population. 
The  country  they  inhabit  is  held  or  governed  by  Hill  lUjputs  of 
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pre-lnstorio  anoeBtry,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  far  too  proud 
to  onltivate  with  their  own  hands^  and  who  employ  the  Kanets  m 
husbandmen.     The  Kanets  claim  to  be  of  impure  B&jput  origin, 
but  there  id  little  doubt  that  they  are  really  of  aboriginal  stock. 
Tlie  whole  question  of  their  origin  is  elaborately   discussed  by 
General  Cunningham.*     He  identifies  them  with  the  Konindas  or 
Kulindas  of  the  Sanskrit  classics  and  of  Ptolemy,  and  is  of  opinion 
that  they  belong  to  that  great  Khasa  race  which,  before  the  Aryan 
invasion,  occupied  the  whole  sub-Himalayan  tract  from  the  Indus 
to  the  Brahmaputra,  and  which,  driven  up  to  the  Hills  by  the 
advancing  wave  of  immigration,  now  separates  the  Aryans  of  India 
from  the  Turanians  of  Tibet.     But  the  Kanets  are  divided  into  two 
great  tribes,  the  Khasiya  and  the  RHo,  and  it  is  probable  the 
Khasiyas  are  really  descended  from  intercourse  between  the  Aryan 
immigrants  and  the  women  of  the  Hills.     The  process  by  whidi 
the  Khas  tribe  of  Nep&l  thus  grew  up  is  admirably  described  by 
Mr.  Hodgson  in  his  Essay  on  the  military  tribes  of  tliat  country, 
which  is  quoted  at  some  length  by  General  Cunningham.    The 
distinction  between  Khasiya  and  B&o  is  still  sufliciently  well  marked 
—a  Khasiya  observes  the  period  of  impurity  after  the  death  of  a 
relation  prescribed  for  a  twice-born  man ;  the  BAo  that  prescribed 
for  an  outcast.     The  Khasiya  wears  the  sacred  thread,  while  the 
R&o  does  not.     But  the  distinction  is  apparently  breaking  down, 
at  least  in  Kulu,  where  the  two  tribes  freely  cat  together  and  inter- 
marry^ though  the  Khasiya,  if  asked,  will  deny  the  fact/^ 
\-/       Eanhpuriya. — A  BAjput  sept  in  Oudh  who  were  portions  of  the 
same  wave  of  Hindu  immigration  as  the  Bais  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  Century.  They  trace  their  descent  from  the  celebrated  Bishi 
Bh&radwaja,  and  the  bii*th  of  their  eponymous  hero  Kftnh  is  thus 
told' : — The  Saint  Suchh  lived  at  Manikpur  in  the  reign  of  M&nik 
Chand,  whose  only  daughter  he  married.     She  apixairs  in  many 
legends,  contracted  many  alliances,  and  by  each  transmitted  the  BAj 
and  the  Gaharw&r  blood.     By  this  marriage  two  sons  were  bom,  one 
of  whom  turned  Brahman  and  the  other  Chhatri.    The  Chhatri  was 
K&nh^  who  married  a  Bais  girl^  abandoned  Manikpur,  and  founded 
the  village  of  KAnhpur,  on  the  road  between  Salon  and  Fart&bgarh, 
whence  the  sept  takes  its  name.    The  tribe  deity  of  the  clan  is  the 
Mahcsa  Bfikshasa,  or  buiTalo  demon^  to  whom  they  offer  one  buffalo 
at  every  third  Bijay  Dasmin  feast,  and  another  for  every  wedding 

*  Arekmologieal  lUpotU,  XIV.,  125,  iqq. 

*  Bmi^U.  CioiM  0/  B44  BartU,  9 ;  Oudh  GaifliMr,  L,  56. 
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or  Urth  which  has  occurrod  since  the  last  sacrifice.  The  importance 
of  this  Ic^nd  lies  in  the  fact  tliat  all  the  leading  tribes,  of  whose 
immigration  there  can  be  no  doubt,  retain  distinct  legends  of  their 
former  home.  Here  it  is  admitted  that  the  founder  of  the  tribe  in 
these  parts  was  also  the  first  of  his  j)Cople  who  was  admitted  into 
the  Hindu  caste  system,  as  his  father  the  Bishi  and  his  anchorite 
ancestors  were,  of  course,  of  no  caste  at  all.  By  another  account^ 
the  sept  is  sprung  from  one  Chuchu  Pftnr6,  who  was  a  devotee  of 
the  Rishi  Bh&radwaja  at  Allali&b&d.  The  great  Oaharw&r  R&ja 
Mftnik  Chand  had  no  sons,  though  ho  had  tried  to  win  one  by 
marrying  at  his  own  expense  the  daughiei-s  of  thousands  of  indig- 
nant Brdhmans.  So  at  last  he  gave  his  adopted  daughter,  whom 
his  BAni  had  picked  up  at  the  Mftnikimr  Ohslt  on  the  Ganges,  to 
Chuchu  P&nrd,  and  her  son  was  Kftnh,  the  founder  of  the  sept. 
Their  legend  is  also  involved  with  that  of  the  so-called  Bhar  Bijas 
Tiloki  and  Biloki,  who,  as  has  been  shown  in  connection  with  the 
Bhars,  had  no  historical  existence. 

2.  In  Sult&npur  they  are  reported  to  take  brides  from  the 
Bilkhariya,  Tashaiya,  Chandauriya,  Kath  Bais,  BhtIA  Sultin, 
Raghubansi,  R&jkum&r,  Bachgoti,  and  Bandbalgoti ;  to  give  brides 
to  the  Tilokehandi  Bais,  Cliauli&ns  of  Mainpuri,  SArajbansi  of 
Malml,  Gautam  of  Nagar,  and  Bison  of  Majhauli.  They  claim  to 
belong  to  the  Bh&radwaja  golra, 

DUiribution  of  ike  Kdnkpurij/a  Rdjputt  according  to  ike  Census 

of  1891. 


DiSTRIOT.' 

Numbor. 

DiSTBIOT. 

Numbar. 

DoliTA  DAq     • 

87 

Azaingnrh     •         •         • 

20 

Sahiranpur 

2 

Luokuow 

09 

FarmkliiUd 

5 

UnAo    • 

72 

lUinpuri 

8 

nk6  Bareli     . 

7.824 

KUwah 

4 

8iUpur 

94 

Cawnpar 

70 

Hardoi           • 

5 

B&nda  . 

3 

Khori  •         • 

10 

AiyiibAd      < 

617 

FsizAbId       . 

188 

Laliipiir         • 

7 

Dalinkirh 

74 

Btoares 

30 

SultAnptir       .          < 

4^16 

Jaanpur 

383       1  PiirUbgarh    . 

5.724 

Oormklipar 

7.1 

f  o 

1 

Total 

19.734 

1  Carnogj 

,  NoUt,  40. 
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Eanjar.'^ — ^A  name  applied  to  on  aggregate  of  vagrant  tribes  of 
a  gypsy  character^  and  probably  Dravidian  origin,  wbicb  are  found 
generally  distribated  throughout  the  Province.  The  name  has  been 
derived  from  the  Sanskrit  kdnana^etara,  in  the  sense  of  a  ''  wan- 
derer in  the  jnngle ; ''  but  it  is  perhaps  quite  as  likely  that  it  does 
not  oome  from  any  Aryan  root.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Kanjars  are  a  branch  of  the  great  nomadic  race  which  includes  tlio 
S&nsiya,  H&bAra,  Beriya,  Bh&tu  and  more  distant  kindred^  such  as 
the  Nat,  Banjftra,  Baheliya.  This  appears  to  be  clear  from  their 
sub-castes.  One  correspondent,  giving  the  popular  native  idea  of 
the  affiliation  of  these  gypsy  tribes,  classes  them  in  twelve 
divisions  .— 

(a)  Euchbandiya,  who  make  the  iitnci,  or  brush  used  faj 
weavers  for  cleaning  thread,  the  iirii  or  roofing  mat,  dig  the 
Hat'Hai  grass  used  for  making  taiiii,  twist  rope,  hunt  wolves,  and 
catch  vermin. 

^  (b)  Nat,  who  is  a  tumbler  and  gymnast,  dances  on  a  rope,  or 
walks  on  stilts. 

(c)  Turkata,  who  takes  his  name  from  the  tur,  or  weaver's  brush, 
and  is  a  quack  doctor,  and  sells  herbs  and  drugs,  which  he  collects  in 
the  jungle. 

(d)  Beriya,  who  prostitutes  his  women  and  trains  them  to  sing 
and  dance. 

{e)  Beld&r,  who  wanders  about  and  works  at  digging  tanks  and 
building  mud  walls. 

( f)  Chamarmangta,  who  cleans  the  wax  out  of  ears,  does  cup- 
ping, and  extracts  carious  teeth. 

(^)  Sinsiya,  who  begs  and,  when  occasion  serves,  commits  theft 
and  dakliti. 

(A)  Dom,  who  kills  dogs,  acts  as  a  scavenger  and  executioner. 

(i)  Bhitu,  who  lives  by  stealing  and  thieving  cattle. 
1/  {j)  Qalandi^,   who  trains  monkeys  and  bears  to  dance,  and 
makes  articles  of  tin  for  sale. 

(i)  Baheliya,  who  is  a  fowler  and  hunter, 
i-^  (/)  Jogi,  who  is  a  snake-charmer  and  blows  the  lomri,  or  gourd 
pipe. 

It  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  ethnological 


^  Bated  on  •nqairiet  at  Hinapar  and  notes  by  B&ba  J.  G.  Banerji,  BAA 
and  the  Deputy  Inipeotora  of  Sohools,  Agra,  ShAhjabAnpar,  BndAnn,  Pilibhit,  B^i 
and  in  parilonlar  Mun^hi  M aidayAl  Sinh  of  Aligarb. 
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identity  of  these  Xtribee  is  fully  established ;  but  that  they  are  all 
pretty  much  of  the  same  social  grade^  and  that  they  approximate  to 
a  large  degree  in  occui)ation  and  function,  is  quite  certain. /> 

2.  There  is  not  much  in  their  tribal   legends,  so  far 'as  they 

have  been  recorded,  which  throws  light  on 
their  history  or  origin.  They  trace  their 
descent  to  their  deified  ancestor  M&na,  who  is  known  as  M&na  Guru, 
and  his  wife  Nathiya  Kanjarin,  who  used  to  live  in  the  jungle,  and 
made  their  living  by  hunting  and  plunder.  Mandohar  was  the 
mother  of  M&na,  but  further  than  tliis  his  origin  is  a  blank.  One 
story  runs  that  M&na  once  went  to  Delhi  to  practise  his  trade  of 
a  brush-maker.  The  Emperor  of  Delhi  had  at  that  time  two 
famous  wrestlers,  Kallu  and  Mallu,  who  were  the  champions  of  the 
world.  They  were  particularly  noted  for  their  skill  in  swinging  the 
athletes'  chain  bow  (leiam).  M&na  happened  to  pass  by  and,  tak- 
ing the  bow,  plunged  it  so  deep  in  the  ground  that  no  one  could 
withdraw  it.  When  the  Emperor  heard  of  this,  he  sent  for  Mina 
and  made  him  wrestle  with  his  champions.  He  defeated  them 
easily  and  was  dismissed  with  a  great  reward. 

8.  Tlie  tribal  organisation  o£  the  Kanjars  is,  as  might  have  been 

expected,  complex.  The  last  Census  divides 
them  mto  four  main  sub-castes — Jallld  or 
'^executioners;''  KAnchband  or  ''brush-makers;"  Pattharkat  or 
''  stone-Kmtters,"  which,  according  to  Mr.  NesPield,  connects  them 
with  the  Age  of  Stone ;  and  Rftchhband  or  ''  makers  of  the  weaver's 
oomb."  All  these  divisions  are  thus  purely  occupational.  Mr. 
Neefield  in  his  interesting  account  of  the  tribe^  says  that  they  pro- 
fess to  liave  seven  clans,  of  whom  five  are  well  established,  and  four 
can  be  explained  by  their  crafts— Maraiya  or  '^  worsliipiiers  of 
Man ;  ^'  Bhains,  ''  buffalo-keepers ;  "  Sankat,  "  stone-cutters  "  (the 
Pattharkat  of  the  Census  enumeration)  ;  Oohar,  "  catchers  of  the 
iguana  "  {^oh) ;  and  Soda.  The  enumeration  given  by  a  correspond" 
ent  from  Aligarh  seems  to  be  the  most  accurate  and  complete.  He 
divides  them  into  two  main  branches— KAnchband  and  Jallid  or 
S&pw&la,  *'  makers  of  sieves."  Of  the  K&nchband  there  are  nine 
sections— Maraiya,  "  worshippers  of  Mari ;  "  Bhains,  "  buffalo- 
men  ; "  Sankat,  *'  stone-cutters ; "  Soda ;  Kira ;  Lakarhir  or  "  wood- 
men ; "  Gohcr,  ''  iguana-catchers  ;  "  Sonra ;  and  Untw&r  or  ''  camel- 

1  CaUalla  Uevirv^,  LXXV1I.,  368,  t^^. 
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men/^  Mo6t  of  these  names  aro  found  in  lists  reoeiyed  from  other 
parts  of  the  Province.  Thus  from  Etftwah  we  have  Maraiya^ 
Sonra,  Sonrasen^  Bhains^  and  Gh>hera;  from  Sh&hjahinpur, 
Maraiya^  Soda,  Goher,  Untw&r,  Lohiya  or  ''iron-men/'  and 
Lakarha  or  ''  wood-men ; "  from  Mirzapur  one  list  gives  Kanan- 
jiya,  Sankat,  Sonra,  Shanes,  Maraiya,  and  Baid  or  "  physician/^ 
Another  gives  Kanaujiya,  Bhains,  Son,  Maraiya,  Ektiianliya 
Bhains,  and  Khatftniya ;  a  third  sliows  Untw&r,  Bhains,  Eanaa« 
jiya,  Sonra,  who  say  they  take  their  name  from  ioa,  dill  or  fennel, 
Maraiya^  Sankat,  and  Barftriya  or  '*  immigrants  from  Bar&r/'  From 
Agra  we  get  a  list  which  mixes  up  occupational  names  of  allied 
oastos — KAnohband ;  Sin[i;iwJi1aor  '^  cuppers  by  means  of  a  cow  horn 
(fiM^i) ; ''  Kanghiw&la  *'  comb-makers/'  who,  when  they  become 
rich,  oall  themselves  Banj&ra  and  deal  in  oxen;  Kab&tarw&la  or 
Brajb&si,  who  are  really  rope-dancing  Nats ;  Baddhik ;  H&bilra ; 
Nat ;  and  Barua,  who  catch  and  exhibit  snakes.  In  Bijnor  there 
are  two  sections — the  true  Kanjars  and  the  Adhela  Kanjars, 
who  are  of  mixed  descent.  It  is  significant  that  the  Bhains 
section  of  Bud&un  liave  changed  their  name  into  Baiswftr,  and 
are  beginning  to  claim  a  connection  with  the  Bais  B&jputs.  In 
short  the  caste  is,  at  present,  in  a  transitional  stage  and  is  break- 
ing up  into  functional  groups,  as  they  gradually  become  settled 
and  shed  off  their  old  gypsy  habits  and  mode  of  life. 

4.  In  Aligarh,  again,  we  have  another  and  quite  separate  sub- 
division, with  whom  the  more  resi)ectable,  or  Kftnchband  Kanjars, 
admit  no  connection.  These  Jallild  or  Sv^pwala  Kanjars  have  eleven 
seotions-i-Dhobibans,  ''of  washerman  raoe;/^  Sirkiband,  ''makers of 
roof  mats ;  **  Jhijhotiya,  who  take  their  name  from  Jhijhoti,  the  old 
name  for  Bundelkhand;  Chan&l  or  Cliand&l,  "  outcasts ;  *^  Kedir, 
probably  from  Kid&m&th ;  Ohamra, "  lazy,  stupid ;  ^*  Mattu,  *'  earth* 
men ; ''  Ohussar,  "  intruders '';  Bh&ni,  ^'  carriers '';  Fattari,  "  leaf- 
men  '^;  Bohat,  "  sowers/'  These  are  their  own  explanations,  and 
must,  of  course,  be  aocepted  with  caution.  These  people  are  said  to 
speak  a  Fanj&bi  dialect,  and  they  are,  as  we  shall  see,  followers  of 
N&nak,     With  them  the  KAnchband  Kanjars  deny  all  oonneotion* 

5.  The  106  section  names  of  the  Hindu  and  6  of  the  Muham- 
madan  branch  recorded  in  the  Census  returns  are  of  tlie  ordinary 
type.  Many  of  them  suggest  connection  with  other  tribes,  such  as 
Bais,  Banj&ra,  Bhangiwila,  Bind,  Chauh&n,  U&b&ra,  JAdonbansi, 
Kachhw&ha,   Lftlbegi,   Lodha,   Luniya,     Mewftti,   R&jbansi,   Rlij- 
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kntnir,  BAjput,  R&ikwftra,  Rfimjani,  Rftihanr,  Si^rajbansi,  and  TI1&- 
kor.  Many,  again^  are  of  local  origin,  such  as  AgarwftI,  Ajudhya« 
\A^,  Allaliftbfuli,  Ufiiliom  from  Srftvasti  as  well  tab  Sribftsta 
lUliAnvftla^  Bangilli,  Gangwslr,  Jaiswar,  Kanaujiya^  Kam&tak, 
Mainpuriya,  Kizilm&baLdi^  Pauj&bi,  Saksena,  Sanvariya.  We  findi 
againi  many  oocupational  titles^  Jall&d,  ''executioner;^'  Kflnoh« 
bandhi  "brush-maker/'  Kusbandhiya^  "collector  of  sacred  grass  ;'' 
Palialwin,  "athlete;''  Pattharkat,  "stonecutter;"  PhAnswir, 
*•  strangler ; "  Sapera,  **  snake-man ;  ^'  and  Sirkiwftla,  '*he  that 
lives  imdor  a  mat." 

The  two  great  Aligarh  sub-castes^  Kfinchband  and  Jall&d  or 
^     ,         ,  Sftpw&la,   are  endogamous,  and  the  sections 

BfMrriftffo  miss* 

are  exogamous.  All  the  sub-castes  mentioned 
in  the  Agra  and  Bijnor  lists  are  also  endogamous.  Among  the 
exogamous  sections  there  is  also  the  additional  law,  iVhich  is  not 
very  clearly  defined,  which  bars  the  marriage  of  near  cognates. 
Among  the  more  civilised  Kanjars  adult  marriage  appears  to  be  the 
general  rule.  In  Mirzapur  they  have  a  custom  of  what  is  known 
as  "  womb  betrothal, "  in  which  two  fathers  engage  their  children 
still  unborn;  this  is  known  va  pei  manganiya.  Widow  marriage 
and  the  Icvirato  are  both  allowed,  the  latter  under  the  usual  restric- 
tion that  the  widow  may  marry  the  younger,  not  the  older,  brother 
of  her  late  husband. 

7.  Writing  of  the  vagrant  branch  of  the  tribe  Mr.  Nesfield 

says :— "  Their  marriage  customs  are  quite 
distinct  from  those  of  Hindus.  There  is  no 
betrothal  in  childhood ;  no  selection  of  auspicious  days ;  and  no  ela- 
borate ocrcmonios  or  ritual.  The  father,  or  other  near  relatives  of 
the  youth,  goes  to  the  father  of  the  girl,  and  after  winning  his  favour 
with  a  pot  of  toddy,  and  gaining  his  consent  to  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter,  he  seals  the  bargain  with  a  gift  of  money  or  some 
tool  or  animal  which  Kanjars  love.  The  girl  selected  is  never  a 
blood  relation  to  the  intended  husband,  and  she  is  almost  always  o( 
some  other  encampment  or  gang.  *  A  Tew  days  after  the  bargaiu 
has  been  made  the  youth  goes  with  his  father  and  as  many  otiier 
men  as  he  can  collect,  all  in  their  best  attire  and  armed  with  their 
best  weapons,  and  demands  the  girl  in  tones  which  imply  tluit  he  is 
ready  to  seize  her  by  £orcc  if  she  is  refused.     The  girl  is  always 


(.  ^. 
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peaoefoUy  anrrendeTed  in  virhie  of  the  preTums  oompMi,  and 
this  demonfitration  of  foroe  is  a  mere  form— a  snrriTd  of  the 
primitiye  world-wide  oastom  of  marriage  by  captaia^  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Eanjar  bride  at  the  encampment  of  her  intended 
mate,  a  few  simple  ceremonies  are  performed.  A  pole  is  fixed 
in  a  mound  of  earth,  and  on  the  top  of  the  pole  is  tied  a  bnnoh  of 
the  kka^kkai  root,  or  anything  else  that  may  be  equally  fitted  to 
serve  as  an  emblem  of  the  Kanjar  industries.  The  bridegroom 
takes  the  girl  by  the  hand,  and  leads  her  several  times  round 
the  i>ole  in  the  presence  of  the  spectators.  A  sacrifice  of  roast 
pig  or  goat,  with  libations  of  toddy,  is  then  off^^  to  Min%  as 
the  ancestral  hero  of  the  tribe,  and  songs  are  sung  in  his  hcmoar. 
When  this  is  finished,  there  is  a  general  feast  and  dano^  in  which 
erery  one  at  last  gets  drunk.  The  father  of  the  bride  does  not  givo 
away  his  daughter  without  a  dowry.  This  oonsistB  in  a  paieh  of 
forest  supposed  to  be  his  own,  which  becomes  thenceforth  the  pro- 
perty of  the  bridegroom,  so  long  as  the  encampment  nmiains  near 
the  place  or  whenever  it  may  return  to  it.  No  one  without  the 
bridegroom's  consent  will  be  authorised  to  use  this  piooe  of  forest 
for  hunting,  trapping,  digging  roots  of  UoiHas,  eta'^  ' 

8.  A  Kanjar  marriage  was  thus  described  by  a  number  of 
members  of  the  tribe  at  Mirzapur : — As  drcumstances  require,  either 
the  father  of  the  girl  or  the  boy  arranges  the  match.  They  do  not 
go  on  this  mission  thanselves,  but  depute  one  of  their  relations. 
When  the  preliminary  arrangements  are  oompletei  the  fathers  on 
both  sides  go  and  inspect  the  boy  and  girl  to  make  sure  that  there 
is  no  physical  defect  in  either.  Next  follows  the  betrothali  when 
the  boy's  father  with  two  or  three  friends  goes  to  the  house  of  the 
bride  and  the  two  fathers  embrace  with  the  salutation  Bdm  I  Bdm  I 
Then,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  Hindu  custom,  the  father  of  the 
youth  pays  for  a  dinner  of  i>ork,  rice,  pulse,  and  liquor  for  his  oom* 
panions  and  the  friends  of  the  bride.  All  of  them  tium  join  in 
^ging,  and  this  constitutes  the  betrothal  {mangant).  Next  m<»ii* 
ing  the  youth's  father  returns  home  with  his  friends,  and  then 
the  marriage  follows  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient. 

9.  The  fathers  on  both  sides  get  their  village  Brfthman  to  fix 
a  lucky  hour  for  commencing  the  preparations.    One  of  the  friends 
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oonveys  an  invitation  to  the  guests.  Wlien  the  yonth's  party  goea 
to  the  girl's  honsei  it  is  accompanied  by  all  the  women  and  child- 
ren of  the  family — another  violation  of  Ilindn  eastern.  There  is 
no  wave  ceremony  {parae^ian)  at  the  bride's  door.  When  the 
party  has  arrived,  the  Br&hman  is  again  asked  to  fix  an  anspicions 
hoar  for  the  marriage.  Both  the  fathers  each  arrange  a  separate 
marriage  shed  before  the  hoase  of  the  bride.  These  consist  of  foar 
bamboos,  one  at  each  oomeri  with  a  bamboo  and  a  ploagh  beam  set 
up  in  the  centre,  a  wooden  representation  of  parrots,  and  a  vessel  of 
water,  over  which  are  laid  some  mango  leaves  and  iuta  ;  grass 
On  the  top  of  iliis  they  place  a  saucer  full  of  nrad  pulse,  and 
open  it  a  lamp  is  lighted.  A  grindstone  and  rice-pounder  are  also 
placed  in  the  pavilion.  The  boy's  father  shoots  an  arrow  into  the 
air,  and  from  the  spot  on  which  it  faUs  the  women  bring  some  earth, 
which  is  placed  in  the  shed,  and  not  used,  as  among  other  casiesi 
for  making  the  fire-place  on  which  the  wedding  dinner  is  cooked. 
When  the  lucky  hour  comes,  the  youth  goes  into  the  girl's  pavilion, 
and  the  women  of  her  &mily  bring  out  the  bride.  The  pair  are 
bathed  in  the  pavilion,  and  the  girl  is  dressed  in  a  white  sheet,  and 
the  boy  in  a  new  suit,  coat,  turban,  and  drawers,  all  white.  These 
dotlies  must  be  of  unwoslicil  cloth.  The  boy  sits  on  a  piece  of 
iirti  mat  facing  west,  and  the  girl  on  another  mat  opposite  him, 
facing  east.  lie  then  nibs  rod-lead  seven  times  on  the  parting  of 
her  hair  and  the  bride's  sister  knots  their  clothes  together,  and  they 
move  round  seven  times,  the  youth  in  front,  and  the  girl  bdiind* 
This  ceremony  is  generally  done  at  such  a  late  hour  of  nighf  that 
none  but  the  immediate  friends  of  the  parties  are  witnesses  ;  it  is 
considered  very  unlucky  for  a  stranger  to  be  present.  Then  liis 
sister  takes  off  the  boy's  marriage  crown  ( maur )  and  places  it  in 
a  sieve,  which  she  lays  in  the  shed,  and  all  present  are  supposed  to 
put  a  small  contribution  in  it.  Out  of  this  liquor  is  purchased,  and 
all  present  drink  and  sing  until  the  morning. 

10.  Next  morning  the  bride  and  bridegroom  sit  down  and 
make  cakes  (fjtlri)  together.  The  girl  cooks  those  the  boy  kneads, 
and  rice  ver$d,  Koch  makes  seven  cakes  in  this  way.  llien 
tite  women  of  the  family  take  the  pair  to  worship  Ganga  Mii,  and 
the  cakes  which  they  have  made  are  offered  to  her.  When  the 
Ganges  is  far  off,  any  tank  or  stream  answers  for  the  worship. 
When  this  is  done  the  pair  return  to  the  pavilion  and  gamble  there. 
Some   rings  and   cowries  arc   init  into  a  jar,  and  the  boy  and  girl 
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plunge  their  hands  in ;  wbiohever  suooeeds  in  getting  the  meet,  mSl 
rule  the  other  daring  their  married  life.  They  are  then  taken  to  the 
retiring  room  {lohadar),  a  rite  which,  aselsewliere  explained,  impliea 
the  immediate  consummation  of  the  marriage.  The  walls  of  this 
room  are  decorated  with  various  marks,  the  significance  of  which  is 
now  lost.  Tliese  marks  the  pair  worship  by  rubbing  them  with  a 
little  ghi.  Then  the  bride  foods  her  husband  seven  times  with  ourds 
and'ittolasses,  and  he  does  the  same  for  her.  They  have  nothing 
corresponding  to  the  Hindu  yaufta  ceremony.  The  bride  is  sent  home 
at  once  with  her  husband.  As  she  is  going  away  her  father  gives 
her  whatever  dowry  he  can  afford.  All  the  marriage  eeremonies 
are  performed  by  the  clansmen,  and  no  Brfihman  is  employed.  In 
Aligarh  there  is  a  eurious  ceremony  which  appears  to  be  symbolical 
of  marriage  by  capture.  After  the  marriage,  the  pair  are  taken  to 
a  neighbouring  tank  and  the  bride  strikes  her  husband  with  a  small 
whip  specially  m&de  of  cloth  for  this  purpose.  In  Aligarh  the 
widow  marriage  rite  takes  a  very  simple  form.  There  is  no  betro- 
th|kl|  and  when  the  match  is  arranged,  the  brethren  are  assembled  and 
the  bride's  father  or  some  kinsro^m  knots  the  elotlies  of  tlio  pair 
together  and  the  bride  is  invested  with  a  set  of  green  glass  bangles 
{eiflri),  which  are  provided  by  the  person  who  ties  the  marriage  knot* 
The  Kiinchband  Kan  jars  make  the  wompn  on  this  occasion  wear 
a  loin-cloth  {dMi)  and  not  a  petticoat  (lainga) ;  among  the 
Jall&d  or  S&pw&la  Kanjars,  on  the  contrary,  the  bangles  for  the 
bride  are  provided  by  the  bridegroom,  and  he  supplies  the  marriage 
feast;  besides  this,  the  Jall&d  bride  wears  a  petticoat  and  not 
a  loin-ploth.  At  all  their  marriages  the  gadaila  or  digging 
implement  with  which  they  dig  khaikha$  and  kill  wohree  or 
vermin  is  placed  in  the  marriage  paviUon  during  the  ceremony. 
From  Etah  it  is  reported  that  when  the  match  is  finally  ar- 
ranged, the  wedding  day  is  fixed.  The  bride's  father  sends  {or 
the  bridegroom  when  all  the  arrangements  are  complete.  No 
Br&hmans  are  employed.  First  what  is  known  as  the  darwdta  or 
door  rite  is  performed,  most  of  which  consists  in  the  waving  of  a 
tray  on  which  some  milk,  ghi,  and  a  lamp  are  placed  over  the  head 
of  the  youth  by  the  mother  of  the  givl.  Tlicn  the  bhduwar  or  cir- 
cumambuli^tion  rite  is  done.  Tliis  is  always  done  by  the  sister  of 
the  bride,  her  husband,  or  daughter,  in  wliich  we  may  possiUy 
a  survival  of  the  matriorchate. 
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11.  The  mother  during  delivery  lies  on  the  ground  with  her  feet 

to  the    north  and  her   head  to  the   south. 

Birth  ooromoiiios.  .-i     .*.  ,  ,         ,     . 

iho  swoo^xn*  midwife  cuts  the  oord^  and  the 
mother  is  then  attended  by  the  women  of  her  own  family. 
No  eeremonies  are  performed  during  prcg^ncy.  Among  the 
KAnohband  Kanjars,  when  a  child  is  born,  the  brethren  are  assem- 
bled, and  treacle  and  rice  are  distributed  by  the  father.  This  is 
known  as  Mdi,  and  is  intended  as  a  propitiation  of  the  goddess  of 
that  name  who  rules  the  fate  of  the  infant.  Then  some  old  man 
of  the  family  or  some  connection  by  marriago  (m Jm)  names  the 
child.  On  the  sixth  day  {chAaiki)  the  women  assemble  and  sing 
songs  and  danco  in  tho  room  in  which  the  child  was  bom.  At  the 
dinner,  which  is  usually  given  on  this  occasion,  the  males  are  fed  on 
wheaten  cakes  and  the  women  on  rioe.  Among  the  Etah  Kanjars 
the  mother  and  child  are  bathed  on  the  third  day  and  the  child  is 
named  by  an  old  man  of  the  tribo. 

12.  Speaking  of  the  vagrant  branch  of  the  tribe  Mr.  Nesficld 

says— ''There  are  three  different  modes  in 
which  Kanjars  dispose  of  their  dead— sub- 
mersion in  deep  water  by  fastening  a  stone  to  the  corpse,  cremation, 
and  bui-ial.  Each  clan  disposes  of  its  dead  according  to  its  own 
hereditary  and  sjiccial  rites.  The  first  method  is  tho  least  common ; 
the  next  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Hindu  rite,  which  was 
itself  imported  by  the  Aryan  tribes  from  Persia ;  tlie  last  is  the  one 
most  frequently  practised  as  well  as  most  highly  esteemed.  A  man 
who  has  acted  as  a  spiiit  medium  to  Mftna  is  invariably  buried  in 
the  earth,  to  whatever  clan  he  may  have  belonged.  MAna  himself 
was  so  buried  at  KAra  (as  some  Kanjars  relate)  in  the  Allali&bAd 
District,  not  far  from  tho  Ganges,  and  facing  the  old  fort  of  Mftnik- 
pur  on  the  opposite  bank.  Throe  days  after  the  oor]>se  has  been 
disposed  of,  there  is  a  feast  of  vegetables  and  milk,  but  no  meat  • 
and  a  similar  feast  is  held  on  the  seventh  day.  A  third  banquet 
is  afterwards  given  on  any  day  which  may  be  found  convenient, 
and  at  the  banciuct  llesh  nud  wine  aio  freely  consumed.  When 
both  the  jiarents  of  a  man  have  died,  a  fourth  feast  is  given  in  tlicir 
joint  honour.  In  all  these  feasts  it  is  the  soul  of  the  dead  which  is 
fed,  or  meant  to  be  fed,  rather  tlmn  the  Ixnlies  of  tho  living.''  In 
Mirxapur  they  invaiiably  bury  their  deail.  A  cloth  is  spread  over 
tlie  corpse,  and  the  brethren  attend  and  drink  spirits.  Tlien  it  is 
removed  to  the  grave.     After  the  burial  they  bathe,  eat  molasses, 
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and  come  home.  Beyond  the  distribntion  of  spiritB  and  molaBsoB  to 
the  moamera  by  the  relatives  o{  the  deceased,  there  is  no  feast  on 
the  day  of  the  funeral.  On  the  tenth  day  the  brethren  are  fed  and 
treated  to  liquor.  No  sacred  balls  {pinda)  are  offered,  and  no 
Brfthmans  are  entertained.  On  the  anniversary  of  the  death,  the 
brethren  are  fed  and  treated  to  spirits.  On  this  day  one  pinda  is 
offered  by  the  chief  mourner.  They  observe  the  fortnight  of  the 
dead  (piira'pattia),  not  like  ordinary  Hindus  on  the  firsts  but 
in  the  second  fortnight  of  Euftr,  which  Hindus  call  the  ''  fort- 
night of  the  gods''  {deva^paktha).  In  Aligarh  they  usually 
bury  their  dead,  but  sometimes  expose  the  corpse  in  the  jungle. 
In  burial  the  corpse  is  laid  with  the  feet  to  the  north  and  the 
head  to  the  south.  It  is  first  washed  by  the  eldest  male 
member  of  the  family  and  shrouded  in  a  white  sheet.  A  bier 
is  made  of  bamboos  tied  together  with  red  thread  (kaidwa),  and 
four  of  the  brethren  take  it  to  the  burial  ground.  On  the  way,  it 
is  once  laid  on  the  ground  and  each  man  imts  a  little  earth  near 
the  head  of  the  corpse.  This  is  known  as  the  ''stage''  (man$it). 
After  the  grave  is  dug,  the  eon  of  the  deceased,  or,  in  his  absence, 
some  other  chief  mourner,  bums  the  left  thumb  of  the  dead  man 
with  fire,  and  then  the  body  is  interred.  On  returning,  bread  and 
sugar  are  served  out  to  the  mourners,  and  on  the  third  day  {ttja) 
they  have  a  dinner  of  cakes  and  pulse.  The  Jall&d  Kanjars  dispoee 
of  their  dead  in  the  same  way  except  that  they  do  not  bum  the 
thumb  of  the  corpse.  The  Eftnchband  Kanjars  offer  water  to  the 
manes  during  the  nine  days  of  Ku&r,  known  as  the  Naur&tri ;  this 
the  Jallfids  do  not  do.  In  Etah  they  are  in  the  intermediate  stage 
between  burial  and  cremation,  and  both  practices  prevail.  Some 
bury  only  the  unmarried  dead.  On  the  funeral  day  the  brethren 
are  fed,  and  also  on  the  third  and  seventh,  and  on  the  anniversary. 
They  have  no  ierahwin  or  thirteenth  day  rite. 

13.  Writing  of  the  vagrant  Kanjars  Mr.  Nesfield  says—''  The 

religion  of  the  Kanjars,  so  &r  as  we  have 
been  able  to  learn,  is  quite  what  we  should 
expect  among  a  primitive  and  uncultivated  people.  It  is  a  reli- 
gion without  idols,  without  temples,  and  without  a  priesthood* 
They  live  in  constant  dread  of  evil  spirits,  the  souls  of  the 
departed,  who  are  said  to  enter  thQ  bodies  of  the  living  as  a  punish* 
ment  for  past  misdeeds  or  neglect  of  burial  rites,  and  to  produce 
most  of  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir.    In  this  creed  they  stand  on 
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the  same  intellectual  level  with  their  more  civilised  kiusfolk,  the 
IliniluSy  among  whom  it  is  univereally  believed  that  the  air  is  peo- 
pled with  bhiUi^  mali(;naut  spirits,  who  haunt  grave-yards,  lurk  in 
trees,  re-animate  corpses,  devour  living  men,  or  attack  them  with 
madness,  epilepsy,  cramp,  etc.  They  have  no  belief  in  natural 
death,  except  as  the  effect  of  old  age.  All  deaths,  but  those  caused 
by  natural  decay  or  violence,  are  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  evil 
spirits.  The  dead  are  buried  five  or  six  feet  deep,  lest  a  wild  beast 
should  tear  up  the  carcase,  and,  by  disturbing  the  body,  send  forth 
its  attendant  soul  to  vex  and  ix^rsecute  the  living.  When  a  patient 
18  possessed,  they  employ  an  exorcist  or  spirit  medium,  whom  tiicy 
call  Nyotiya,  to  com|)el  the  spirit  to  declare  what  his  gricTance  is, 
60  that  satisfaction  may  be  given  him,  and  he  may  thus  be  induced 
to  leave  his  victim  in  peace.  The  spirit  medium  has  power,  tliey 
say,  to  transport  the  gobhn  into  the  bo<ly  of  some  living  person,  and 
to  make  that  person  his  mouth-piece  for  declaring  its  will. 

14.  "  The  man-god  whom  the  Kanjars  worship  is  Mftna,  a  name 
which  does  not  ap|)ear  in  the  lists  of  Hindu  deities.  He  is  something 
more  than  what  Mitthu  Bhukhiya  is  to  the  BanjSra,  Manjha  to  the 
Riwftri,  Alha  and  Udal  to  ilic  Bundela,  R46  Dfts  to  the  Cliamir,  IA\ 
Ouru  to  the  Bhangi  or  Naiiak  to  the  Sikh.  M&na  is  worshipped 
with  more  cereuioiiy  in  the  rainy  Reason,  when  the  tribe  is  less 
migratory,  than  in  the  dry  months  of  the  year.  On  such  occasion.), 
if  sufllcient  notice  is  circulated,  several  encampments  unite  temiior- 
arily  to  pay  honour  to  their  common  ancestor.  No  altar  is  raised, 
no  image  is  erected.  The  worshippers  collect  near  a  tree,  under 
which  they  sacrifice  a  pig,  a  goat,  a  sheep,  a  fowl,  make  an  offering 
of  ruastal  flesh  and  spirituous  liquor.  Formerly,  it  is  said,  they  used 
to  sacrifice  a  child,  having  first  made  it  insensible  with  fermentoil 
fialm-juioe  or  toddy.  They  dance  round  the  tree  in  honour  of 
Mina,  and  sing  the  customary  songs  in  commemoration  of  his  wia- 
dom  and  deeds  of  valour.'^  There  is  then  a  funeral  feast  at  which 
meet  of  the  banqueters  get  dniuk,  and  occasionally  one  of  them 

declares  himself  to  lie  under  the  si>coial  influence  of  the  god  and 
delivers  oracles.      The    Kaiijar  gvMldesses  are   Mari,   Parblu^  and 

Bhuiyftn.     Mari,  the  goddess  of  death,  is  also  known  as  Mahirini 

Devi,  and  is  supreme,  and  ap^Kiars  U)  l>e  wornliipiMHl  as  the  animating 

and   sustaining   piineiple  of  nature.     Paibha  or  Prahha,  meaning 

**  light,''  is  the  gmldcss  of  health,  and  more  particularly  of  the  health 
Vol.  111.  K 
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of  cattle.      Sho  is  also  worshipped  by  Alitrs  and  similar  tribei. 
BhuiyAn,  also  known  as  Bhawini,  is  the  earth  goddess. 

15.  In  Mirzapnr  the  Kanjars   seem  to  depend  most  on  the 
worship  of  their  deceased  ancestors.     They  say  that  their  dead  are 
more  kindly  than  those  of  other  low  castes,  becanse  they  do  not  re- 
quire an  annual  worship,  and  are  satisiiod  if  at  marriages  and  other 
festive  occasions  a  leaf  platter  of  food  is  placed  on  their  graves. 
Their  clan  deities  are  Dhftmin  Deva  and  M&na^  the  Pahlw&n  or 
wrestler.     The  graves  of  these  worthies,  who  are  the  deified  anoee- 
tors  of  the  tribe,  are  at  Mftnikpnr,  and  there  they  make  occasional 
pilgrimages,  and  offer  the  sacrifice  of  a  pig  and  an  oblation  of  spirits. 
They  are  very  careful  about  the  disi>08al  of  tlie  offering.    It  is  eaten 
in  secresy  and  silence  by  the  male  worship i)ers,  and  no  woman  or 
stranger  to  the  tribe  is  allowed  to  be  present  or  share  in  the  meal. 
In  Mirzapur,  like  the  Hindus  around  them,  they  also  pay  rever- 
enoe  to  the  Vindhyabftsini  Devi  of  Bindhftchal,  and  have  their  child- 
ren's heads  shaved  at  her  shrine.    They  also  revere  the  PAnchonptr 
with  the  sacrifice  of  a  cock.  In  Aligarh  the  Kftnchband  Kanjars  call 
themselves  S^ktas,  and  have  a  preference  for  the  worsliip  of  Devi ; 
while  the  Jall&d   or   S&pwftla  call  themselves   NAnakpanthis  and 
worship  Nftnak  Guru.     At  Bijaygarh  in  the  Aligarh  District  the 
KAnchband  Kanjars  have  a  platform  (chabiltra)  raised  in  honour  of 
M&na  and  Nathiya,  the  deified  ancestors  of  the  tribe.    Their  feast 
day  is  the  sixth  of  the  light  half  of  Bh&don,  when  they  make  an 
offering  of  spirits,  one  rupee  four  annas  in  cash,  a  young  pig,  and  an 
usar-sdnda  lizard  to  these  deities.    Tliey  have  another,  whom  they 
call  Deota  or  ''the  godling.^'     Ilis  shrno  is  at   Dhanipur,   close  to 
Aligarh,  and  he  is  worshipped  on  a  Sunday  or  Tuesday  in  the  month 
of  As&rh  with  an  offering  of  cakes.     Like  many  of  the  low  oastes 
in  their  neighbourhood,  they  also  worship  Xakhiya.    His  shrine  is  at 
Karas  in  the  Aligarh  District.     His  feast  day  is  the  sixth  of  the 
dark  half  of  M&gh,  when  a  pig  and  some  sweetmeats  {baldika)  are 
offered  to  him.  These  are  consumed  by  the  worshippers  themselves, 
a  part  being  given  to  the   Panda    or    sweeper    priest  who  tends 
the  shrine.     The  Jalldd  or  S&pw&la  Kanjars  in  the  Aligarh  Dis- 
trict   are  N&nakshAhis,  and  make  pilgrimages  to  his  shrine  at 
Amritsar.    On  the  night  of  the  Diwilli  they  cook  the  kalwa  sweet- 
meat and  distribute  it  among  their  friends.    Before  they  distri- 
bute it  they  cover  the  vessel  with  a  cloth  and  offer  it  to  Ninak  with 
the  words  Shukr  kui  Cera  ki  baras  din  rdii  kkuski  ie  gu»ra  ;  a%r 
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iufh  9edgS  kojfahi  nmrned  iai — '*  Pitdee  be  to  thee  who  has  preserved 
118  in  happiness  for  a  year  I  We  hope  the  same  favour  in  the 
future/'  Thoy  will  n<it  uncover  the  vessel  till  all  its  contents  are 
distributed^  because  they  believe  that  it  increases  by  the  super- 
natural i)ower  (mdya)  of  Guru  Nflnak.  The  priests  of  the  K&nch- 
band  Kanjars  are  their  mdn  or  relations  on  the  female  side,  apparently 
a  survival  of  the  matriarchate ;  the  priest  of  the  Jallftds  is  called 
masand,  which^  according  to  one  explanation,  is  a  oorruption  of 
matna/t,  ''  the  royal  seat/'  and  is  selected  for  his  knowledge  of 
Ourmukhi.  The  offerings  of  the  E&nchband  Kanjars  are  these— to 
Nathiya,  a  pig  ;  to  Mftna  Guru,  an  uiar'tdnda  lizard  ;  to  Devi,  a 
goat;  to  Jakhiya,  a  pig;  to  MadAr,  a  fowl.  The  Jallids  give  a 
goat  to  Nftnak.  The  K&nchbands  sometimes  offer  the  hair  of  an 
infant  to  Mftna. 

10.  The  KQnchband  observe  the   Iloli,   Diw&li,  Dasahra,  and 

Janamashiami«  At  the  Iloli  they  drink, 
smoke  bhang  and  eharas^  and  sprinkle 
coloured  powder  about  like  Hindus.  At  the  Diw&li  they  drink  and 
gamble  and  their  women  make  some  figures  on  the  walls  of  the 
bouse  and  at  night  offer  boiled  rice  {khtl)  and  sweets  {baUiia)  to 
them.  They  have  no  special  observance  of  the  Dasahra  and 
Jananioshtanii,  except  that  tlicy  consider  them  to  bo  holidays.  On 
tlio  ninth  of  the  light  lialC  of  Kiu^r  thoy  make  a  present  of  food 
to  the  mdn  or  relative  on  the  female  side  who  acts  as  their  priest. 
This  is  done  in  the  belief  that  the  food  thus  offered  passes  through 
him  to  their  deceased  ancestors.  They  have  a  survival  of  grove 
worship  in  their  worship  of  Nathiya,  which  is  always  done  under 
some  trees  in  which  she  is  supiK)sed  to  reside,  llie  J&l lads  make* 
an  oiFering  to  Killi  in  the  same  way. 

17.  In  cases  of  disease  or  trouble  a  Sy&na  or   wizard  is  called  in 

to  settle  the  appropriate  offering  to  the  iiar- 
tieular  ghost  which  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
If  a  goat  is  to  be  offered  its  forehead  is  first  marked  with  a  iika. 
The  tmli  or  tamarind  tree  is  in  iKvrticular  belicvcil  to  be  the  residence 
of  the  sacred  dcail.  When  the  Kunchband  bury  tlie  dead  tlicy  place 
a  pice  with  the  corj^fc  ns  a  viaticum  ;  the  Jalluds  place  two  whcaten 
cakes  with  the  same  object.  The  technical  name  for  this  is  toaka^ 
which  means  "  provihions  for  a  journey .*'  When  a  man  is  atlackcd 
by  an  evil  spirit  the  Syaiia  nrsi  makes  an  offering  to  Devi,  consisting 
of  trcaolo,  glii,  cloves,  and  incousCi  with  some  red-lcod,  which  are 
Vol.  111.  i  % 
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thrown  into  a  firo  {ng^dri).  The  Devi  then  ''oomes  on  the  heai  ^ 
of  the  Syftna  and  he  names  the  e\ril  spirit  who  is  afflicting  the 
patient.  Then  a  cup  of  spirits  is  placed  under  the  head  of  the  sick 
man  and  afterwards  moved  four  times  round  his  head  (a  procees 
known  as  nldra  or  "removing^"),  when  it  is  drunk  by  the  Syftna, 
who  is  supposcfl  in  this  way  to  rcmovo  the  evil  influence  from  the 
patient.  Finally  ho  dcscnbcs  the  sacrifice  which  it  is  advisable  to 
offer.  In  some  more  serious  cases  the  Syftna  fills  a  saucer  with 
cooked  rice^  some  cloves,  btldsha  sweetmeat  and  an  egg,  and  places  it 
where  four  roads  meet ;  meanwhile  the  friends  of  the  sick  man  sing 
and  beat  a  brass  tray  over  his  head  to  scai'e  the  spirit.  The  disease 
is  supposed  to  be  communicated  to  some  passer-by.  The  Churel 
or  ghost  of  a  woman  who  dies  during  her  menses  or  at  her  confine- 
ment is  much  dreaded  ;  children  who  die  before  the  age  of  twelve 
return  in  the  form  of  an  evil  spirit  known  as»  Masftn.  Those  who 
die  of  snake-bite  or  any  other  form  of  unnatui-al  death  become  an 
A&t,  or  a  person  for  whom  thei-e  is  none  to  make  the  water  oblation. 
All  these  have  the  same  attributes,  except  Mas&n^  which  is  danger- 
ous only  to  children.  The  K(\nchband  Kanjars  offer  water  to  the 
Pitii  or  sainted  dead  on  the  eight  or  ninth  of  the  light  half  of  Knir ; 
tliis  is  done  by  the  Jall&ds  on  the  Holi  and  Diw&li. 

1 8.  The  Bhains  and  Untwftr  sub-castes  are  probably  of  totemistio 

origin  :  these  will  not  kill  or  eat  the  buffalo 

Totomiam,  omeqs.  etc.  °  ^   xi      •     *  • 

or  camel  respectively.  They  respect  the  tmtt 
or  tamarind  11*00  as  the  abode  of  spirits.  The  iAa9  grass  is  a  sort 
of  tribal  totem  and  it  and  the  leaves  of  the  mango  are  fixed  npon 
the  marriage  shed.  The  KAnchbands  believe  Saturday  to  be  an 
unlucky  day.  The  Jallads  have  the  same  idea  about  Tuesday.  As 
regards  omens,  a  fox,  tiger^  wolf,  Ustar-MdHiia  lizard,  tortoise,  and 
the  goh  lizard  or  the  adrait  crane  are  lucky  if  they  cross  the  road 
from  right  to  left ;  if  from  left  to  right  it  is  an  evil  omen.  So  with  a 
cat,  jackal,  or  cobra  passing  from  the  right  to  the  left.  Their  women 
do  not  wear  a  nose-ring ;  to  the  East  they  wear  brass  bangles  (mdtki) 
and  heavy  anklets  (pfiiri).  The  Jallftd  women  do  not  wear  any  gold 
ornaments.  Their  chief  oaths  are  to  stand  in  a  river  up  to  the  neck ; 
the  man  who  stays  loiigok>t  in  the  >vaier  is  bolicvo«l.  Tlioy  alto 
swear  on  the  Ganges  and  on  the  ptpal  tree,  or  by  touching  the  head 
or  arm  of  a  son  or  other  cIokc  relation.  The  KAnchband  Kanjars 
«wear  also  by  Mana  and  Nathiya;  the  Jall&ds  by  Gum  Ninak. 
Some  of  them  by  the  use  of  appropriate  spells    {mamira)  obtain  the 
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power  of  ooniroUiDg  evil  Bpirits.  Hiese  are  recite<1  at  ni^ht  in 
bnrial-^roTiiHlB,  ami  specially  on  the  niplit  of  the  Iloli  or  Diwnli. 
Ou  Buck  oocasioiis  a  bunit  oitering  {agydrt)  is  made  with  treacle, 
ghi,  clovei^y  and  incense. 

19.  The  KanjarSy  in  their  occupations  and  mode  of  life,  closely 
OocnpaUon  »iid  social     approximate   to   the   European   gypsy.     Of 

■**^^*  the  vagrant  branch  of  the  tribe  Mr.  Nesfield 

writes — ''1'heir  natural  home  is  the  forest,  where  they  subsist  by 
hunting  wolves,  liarcs,  and  any  kind  of  animal  they  can  kill  or  catch, 
by  gathering  such  roots  and  vegetable  products  as  require  no  cul- 
tivation, and  by  extracting  juice  from  the  palm  tree,  which,  after  it 
has  become  fermented,  is  the  favourite  beverage  of  almost  all  the 
wandering  and  low-caste  tribes  of  India.  They  are  clever  at  trap- 
ping birds  and  squirrels,  and  any  other  kind  of  vermin  which 
cliauce  may  throw  in  their  way,  all  of  which  they  eat  indis- 
orimiimtcly.  They  are  never  seen  in  grou})s  of  more  tlian 
twenty  or  forty  ])cr6ons  of  all  ages  at  a  lime,  and  the  number  is 
sometimes  even  Icss.^  These  little  groups  may  unite  sometimes 
for  special  and  temix)rary  objects ;  but  large  groujis  are  never 
permanently  formed.  Among  the  Kan  jars  there  are  some  groups 
or  clans  which  make  a  habit  of  keeping  within  easy  reach  of  towns 
and  villages,  while  others  seldom  or  never  leave  the  forest.  But 
oven  among  Ihe  former  it  is  not  merely  the  proximity  of  settled 
oommunities  which  prevents  the  formation  of  larger  groups.  For 
even  in  wide  foiest  tracts,  where  there  is  ample  space  and  no 
impediment  from  higher  races,  the  same  law  of  petty,  non  associative 
hmlcs  prevails,  and  it  would  be  a  i-are  thing  to  find  an  encampment 
of  more  than,  or  even  as  many  as,  fifty  |)erBon8.^' 

20.  "The  arts  of  the  Kanjar  are  making  mats  of  the  itirli  reed 
baskets  of  wattled  cane,  fans  of  jmlm  leaves,  and  rattles  of  plaited 
straw,  the  last  of  which  aie  now  sold  to  Hindu  children  as  toys, 
though  originally  they  were  used  by  the  Kanjai*s  themselves  (if  we 
are  to  tnist  to  the  analogies  of  other  l>a^^kwar<l  nu;et>)  as  sacred  and 
mysterious  instruments.  From  the  stAlks  of  the  fit»/i/  grass  and 
from  the  roots  of  the  p'tlata  tree  they  make  ro])es,  which  are  sold 
or  bartereil  to  villagers  in  excliange  for  grain,  milk,  j^igs,  etc. 
They  prepare  the  skins  out  of  which  dnmis  are  made,  and  sell  them 
to  Hindu  musicians,  though  probably,   as  in  the  ease  of  the   rattle. 
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the  drum  was  originally  nBcd  by  the  Kanjars  themselyes  and  wor- 
shipped as  a  fetish :  for  even  the  Aryan  tribes,  who  are  said  to  have 
been  far  more  advanced  than  the  inditrenoos   raoes,  sung  hymns  in 
honour  of  the  drum  or  dvndubH   as  if  it   were   something  sacred. 
They  make  plates  of  broad   leaves   which   are  infi^enionsly  stitched 
together  by  the  stalks ;  and  plates  of  this  kind  are  very   widely 
used  by  the  inferior  Indian  castes  and  by  confectioners  and  soIIctb  of 
sweetmeats.     The  mats  of  Mirki  reed,  with  which  they  cover  their 
own  temporary  sheds,  are  largely   used  by  cart-drivers   to  protect 
their  goods  and  themselves  against  rain.     The  toddy  or  juice  of  the 
palm  tree,  which  they  extract  and  ferment  by  methods  of  tlieir  own, 
and  partly  for  their  own  use,  fnidB  a  ready  tale  among  low-caate  Hin- 
dus in  villages  and  market  towns.     They  are  among  the  chief  stone- 
cutters of  Upper  India,  eepecially  in  the  manufaotui'e  of  the  grinding- 
stone,  which  is  largely  used.     They  gather  the  white  wool-like  fibre 
which  grows  in  the  pods  of  the  talmali  or  Indian  cotton  tree,  and  twist 
it  into  thread  for  the  use  of  weavers.     In  the  manufacture  of  brushes 
for  the  cleaning  of  cotton  yarn,  they  enjoy  an  almost  entire  monopoly, 
and  another  complete   or   almost  complete  monopoly   enjoyed  by 
Kanjars  is  the  collection  and  sale   of  the  roots  of   HasUa*  gruas, 
which  are  afterwards  made  up  by  othei*s  into  door  screens  and  used 
as  refrigerators  during  the  hottest  months  of  the  year.    The  roots 
of  this  wild  grass,  which  grows  in  most  abundance  on  the  outskirts 
of  forests  or  near  the  banks  of  rivers,  are  dug  out  of  the  earth  by  an 
instrument  calleil  khanii.    The  same  implement  serves  as  a  dagger 
or  short  spear  for  killing  wolves  and  jackals,  as  a  tool  for  carving  a 
secret  entrance  through  the  clay  wall  of  a  villager's  hut  in  which  a 
burglary  is  meditated,  as  a  spade  or  hoe  for  digging   snakes,  field 
mice,  lizards,  etc.,  out  of  their  holes,  and  edible  roots  out  of  the  earth, 
and  as  a  hatchet  for  chopping  wood.''    Mr.  Nesliehl  sees  in  those  arts 
and  industries  the  germs  of  many  functions  which  have  now  become 
hereditary  in   the  Baheliya,   B&ri,   Behna  or  Dhuniya^   Chamir, 
Kori,  Kalw&r  and  others.     But  we  know  too  little  of  the  evolution 
of  Indian  handicrafts  to  accept   such   ingenious  speculations  with 
perfect  confidence. 

21.  In  his  diet  the  Kimjar  is  catholic  to  a  degree.  He  will  eat 
almost  anything,  except  beef,  monkeys,  crocodiles,  and  snakes. 
The  Kfinchband  Kanjar  will  not  eat,  drink  or  smoke  with  any 
caste  but  his  own ;  but  he  will  eat  kackehi  cooked  by  a  Chamir. 
The  Jall&ds  eat  kachcki,   drink  and   smoke  with  sweepers.    To 
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quote  Mr,  Kesfield  again — "Whatever  a  Kanjar  kills,  from 
a  wolf  to  a  reptile,  he  cats.  The  weapon  with  which  they  kill  little 
Uids  is  nothing  but  a  pole  pointed  with  a  thin,  sharp  piece  of  iron. 
The  man  lies  motionless  on  a  patcli  of  ground  which  he  has  first 
sprinkled  with  grain,  and  as  the  birds  come  hopping  round  him  to 
pick  up  the  grain,  he  fascinates  one  of  them  with  the  pole,  by 
giving  it  a  serpent-like  motion,  and  then  spikes  it  through  the 
body.  Kanjars  seldom  or  never  use  the  bow  and  arrow,  but  they 
use  the  pellet-bow,  whicli  requires  much  greater  skill.  The  pellet 
18  nothing  but  a  little  clay  marble  dried  in  the  sun.  With  this 
they  not  infi-equcntly  shoot  a  bird  flying.  The  kkanti  or  short 
spear  is  merely  used  in  close  combat,  but  is  thrown  with  almost 
unerring  effect  against  wolves  and  jackals  as  they  run.  For  catch- 
ing a  wolf  in  the  earth  they  place  a  net  and  a  light  at  one  end  of  the 
hole  and  commence  digging  at  the  other  end.  The  wolf,  attracted 
by  the  light,  runs  into  the  not,  and  the  Kanjar  batters  his  head 
with  a  club  and  kills  it.'' 

22.  At  the  same  time  many  Kanjars  are  now  taking  to  a  more 
settled  life  :  some  are  cultivators  and  field  labourers ;  others  live  in 
towns  and  make  door-screens,  baskets,  sieves,  and  the  like,  and  some 
of  them  in  this  way  have  considerably  raised  their  social  status. 

Kanjars  are  jmrticularly  caieful  to  protect  any  member  of  the 
tribe  from  being  asMiultod  without  reason  by  another  chinsman  or 
have  his  goods  robbed.  Such  cases  form  the  subject  of  a  most 
elaborate  enquiry.  The  tribal  council  sits  at  least  fifteen  days  in 
■accession,  and  the  guilty  person  has  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  their 
entertainment.  The  offender  is  excommunicated  until  ho  pays  a 
fine  and  the  whole  cxix^nses  of  the  proceedings.  When,  in  Etali, 
a  woman  is  accused  of  immorality  ,  she  is  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of 
holding  a  hot  iron  weeding  s])ud  in  her  hand.  If  the  skin  is  not 
burnt,  she  is  acquitted. 
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Distribuiion  of  Kanjars  according  to  the  Centut  of  1S91. 


District. 


D«brm  DAii  . 

SehAmnpnr 

MnnflTamAgar 


jaiua. 

•  *  • 

KAnoh- 
ImvikI. 

... 

Pati- 
harkat. 

RArhh- 
liand. 

•  •  • 

Oihon. 

Mnb»m- 
luadaa*. 

t  •  • 

]8 

• 

•  •  • 

65 

•  •  • 

•  •  « 

100 

•  «  • 

•  •• 

66 

1 

1 

26 

1 

1 

Total. 


IS 


82 
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Dutfihuiion  qf  Kanjart  aeeordiug  to  Us  Cemm  of  189 l^oontd. 


DiSTBIOT. 

JalUd. 

KAnoh- 
band. 

Patt- 
harkat. 

B&ohb- 
band. 

Oihen. 

Maham- 

HMtdaM. 

Total. 

Mdonit                            • 

•  I* 

••• 

••• 

••• 

497 

••• 

497 

Balandflliahr*         •         • 

42 

140 

••• 

••  I 

327 

••• 

609 

Aligarh          •         •         • 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

806 

••• 

806 

Mathnra        •         •         • 

••t 

63 

0 

••• 

220 

•  •• 

283 

Agra     •        •        •        • 

••• 

355 

•  •• 

••• 

669 

1 

915 

FarmkliHUd 

83 

02 

•  •• 

••• 

810 

5 

410 

Mainpori        •        •        • 

••* 

206 

•  •• 

••• 

252 

1 

469 

EUwah 

••• 

102 

•  •• 

••• 

103 

••• 

205 

Stah     .        •        •         • 

••• 

260 

•  •• 

••• 

2C9 

••• 

469 

Bareilly 

228 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

141 

••• 

869 

Bijnor  •        •        •         • 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

•  II 

206 

••• 

206 

Budiknn         •        •        # 

••• 

61 

•  •• 

••• 

872 

tc* 

438 

MorlidAbAd     . 

28 

!•• 

•  •• 

*•• 

645 

•  •• 

678 

BhAbjab&npar 

••• 

71 

•  •• 

34 

170 

•  •• 

276 

Pilibhtt 

23 

83 

•  •• 

III 

167 

141 

414 

Cawnpur        •        • 

48 

1,234 

•  II 

3 

477 

•11 

1,762 

Faiehpnr 

••• 

143 

•  •• 

••• 

370 

••• 

618 

Banda.           .         •        • 

••• 

321 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

.821 

Hamlrpitr      •         • 

• 
••• 

09 

•  •• 

••• 

2 

••• 

101 

A1lah4ULd      . 

!•• 

61 

4 

•11 

192 

25 

278 

Jh&nsi  •        •         .        . 

•  •  • 

108 

2 

5 

48 

••• 

163 

JUaun  •        •         •         . 

•  •  • 

100 

III 

16 

36 

# 
••• 

151 

Laliipur         •         •         • 

t  •• 

••• 

66 

6 

••• 

••• 

71 

Benares          • 

•  •• 

••• 

••. 

••  • 

27 

••• 

27 

MinapoT       •        •        • 

•  •• 

••• 

•• 

••• 

60 

5 

74 

JannpQr         •         • 

t  •  • 

8 

i«« 

••• 

7 

•••* 

15 

Qlilaipar 

•  •• 

60 

••• 

••• 

81 

••• 

81 

Ballia    •         .         .         . 

•  1  • 

64 

I  •  • 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

64 
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DiiiiibHiiou  of  Kanjar%  according  to  the  Cemus  of  1891  ^concM. 


DlSTBIOT. 

JalUd. 

KADoh- 
bond. 

Patt- 
harkat. 

RAobh- 
band. 

Others 

Mnham- 
ma(Uini>, 

Total. 

Ooraklipur     . 

••• 

87 

86 

••• 

201 

.•• 

373 

BmU     . 

••• 

••• 

417 

•  t  • 

848 

•  •« 

1.266 

Aumgarh 

••1 

2 

••• 

!•  • 

41 

28 

71 

TarAi     . 

t  •  • 

86 

••• 

20 

68 

1 

164 

Lnoknow 

!•• 

284 

%•• 

... 

81 

13 

828 

UnAo     • 

1  •• 

86 

••• 

•*• 

138 

••1 

173 

BIA  iJareli     . 

**  • 

43 

30 

••1 

10 

•• 

83 

Sllapiir 

•  •• 

696 

••• 

!•• 

••% 

••• 

696 

Uardot 

!•• 

90 

••• 

•  •• 

197 

•II 

287 

Kkeri    . 

•  •• 

424 

••• 

•  •• 

261 

••• 

676 

FaiiibAd 

•  1  • 

73 

••• 

•  •• 

64 

••• 

127 

Qonda  • 

•  •• 

832 

260 

296 

•« . 

••• 

877 

DalirAirh 

•  •• 

612 

103 

67 

831 

••• 

1.643 

Bultinptir 

•  •• 

•  M 

••• 

I.I 

19G 

1 

197 

Pariibgarh     . 

0 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

76 

••• 

84 

BArmbunki 

•  •• 

104 

66 

... 

116 

36 

309 

TOTAI 

411 

0,416 

1.021 

444 

9,316 

267 

17.866 

Eanphata  (iiw,  "ear;'^  pkaU,  "torn'^). — A  class  of  Jo^is, 
known  also  as  Gorakhu&thi  from  the  name  of  their  founder 
or  Darshani,  because  they  wear  a  special  earrinp^.  Of  QorakhuAtii 
namerous  legends  are  told.  By  one  account  lie  was  aconicm|>orary 
of  the  &mou8  Bliartriliari,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  brother  of 
Yikramaditya.  Tlio  Kanphatas  themselves  say  tixhi  their  sect 
existed  before  this  world  of  ours  came  iuto  existence.  When  Vishnu 
eame  out  of  thn  lotus  at  the  creation  of  all  things,  Gorakhnlth  was 
in  Patila  or  th3  lower  regions.  Vishnu,  terriGed  at  the  wa^te  of 
waters,  went  to  Patala,  and  implon^l  the  aid  of  Gorakhnath,  who,  in 
pity  for  Um)  deity,  gave  him  a  handful  of  ashes  from  his  etemal  fire 
{dku9ii),  and  told  him  that  if  he  sprinkled  the  dust  ovrr  tlio  watcr^ 
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he  eould  create  the  world.  It  happened  as  he  promised^  and  then 
Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Siva  became  the  first  disciples  of  the  Saint. 
By  another  story  Bliartrihari  happened  to  go  into  a  forest  where 
Gorakhnith  was  practising  austerities ;  but  he  know  not  that  the 
Saint  was  there.  Soon  after  the  disciples  of  Gorakhn&th  met  him 
and  asked  him  to  become  a  disciple  o£  their  master.  He  answered^ 
*'  What  do  I  care  for  Gorakhniith  ?  If  he  wishes  to  learn  the  ways 
of  the  Almighty,  let  him  come  and  learn  from  me/^  Finally 
Gorakhnftth  said  to  Bhartrihari — ''If  you  give  me  a  handful  of 
patience  {santoik),  I  will  become  your  disciple/'  So  Bhartrihari, 
in  search  of  patience,  came  to  the  gods,  but  they  could  not  supply 
it.  At  last  he  went  to  Vishnu,  who  said — "  I  cannot  supply  you 
with  patience.  If  you  want  it  you  must  go  to  Gt)rakhn&tn  who 
is  the  greatest  of  saints/'  Thus  convinced,  Bhartrihari  accepted 
Gh)rakhn&th  as  his  Guru. 

2.  There  are  said  to  be  twelve  sections  of  the  sect  who  take 

SubKHTiBlons  of  tho      *'*®^^  name  from    the    twelve    disciples  of 
Kanphatos.  Gorakhnftth,  but  none  of  them  can  even  pro- 

tend to  give  a  complete  list  of  them.  Ordinary  Kanphatas  know 
of  only  four :  Brahma ;  lUma ;  Lakshmana  and  Kapil&ni.  A  list 
from  the  Panj&b^  gives  them  as  follows :— Mathesri,  founded  by 
Lakshmana,  a  disciple  of  Gorakhn&th ;  Satnftth,  who  are  said  to 
follow  Brahma,  which  is  more  than  doubtful ;  Satnath,  said  to  be 
followers  of  R&ma  Chandra ;  Bhartrinith,  followers  of  Bhartrihari; 
Papankh ;  K&mdhaj,  of  DhnulhuwHra,  near  Jaypur ;  Ilethjhaiili, 
of  Gorakhpur ;  Dhajpantli,  said  to  bo  in  Lanka  or  Ceylon ;  Chand- 
bharag,  in  Kachh,  near  Dwftrika ;  Dds  Gop&l  in  Jodhpur ;  Mastnlth, 
at  Dhauli  Momrhi,  near  Delhi;  and  Aryapanth,  at  Bor  Bosan,  near 
K&bapir  Thaneswar. 

S.  The  seat  of  the  Western  Kanphatas  is  at  Dhinodhar  on  the 

The  Wostorn  Kanpha-      ^B^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  of  Cutch  (Kaclih).     Of  them 
^^'  we    learn'    that  ''the    Dhinodhar  monks, 

endowed  by  more  than  one  of  the  R^s,  are  a  rich  body,  living  in  a 
large,  comfoitably  fortified  and  fenced  monastery  on  a  wooded 
knoll  overlooking  a  little  lake  at  the  foot  of  Dhinodhar  Hill,  with 
temples,  dwelling-houses,  and  the  tombs  of  their  headmen  (ptr). 
Among  the  buildings,  Dharmnilth's  shrine,  before  which  a  lamp 


1  Panj^  lfoie$  and  QuerUi,  IT,  45. 

•  Bombay  QoMtiie&r,  V,  86 :  also  see  ihid,  VIII.,  155^  tq. ;  417. 
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always  bums,  is  a  prominent  object*     Except  for  their  huge  hom^ 
agates  or  glass  earrings,   about  2|  ounces  in  weight,  which  make 
their  car  lobes  ugly  and  almost  painful  to  look  at,   the  Kanpliatas 
wear  tlie  ordinary  Hindu  dress,  a  coat  and  waist-cloth  generally 
of  a  red  ochre  colour.*     The  head  of  the  monastery  is,  on  succes- 
sion, invested  by  the  R&o  with  a  gold-bordered  silk  turban,  a  sacred 
woollen  neok  thread  (sfieli),  a  scanty  waist-band,  white  waist-cloth, 
a  red  or  brick-coloured  scarf,  and  wooden  pattens.     His  ornaments 
are  very  old  and  rich.     The  earrings,  the  same  in  shape  as  those 
worn  by  his  disciples,  are  gilt   and   inlaid  with  gems.     From  his 
nock  hangs  a  rhinoceros^-horn  whistle,  wliicli  it  is  one  of  his  chief 
privileges  to  blow  when  he  worships  the  gods.     Their  ordinary  food 
is  millets   and  pulse.     Worshippers  of  Siva,  they  have  a  sjiecial 
ritual  for  their  god,  the  head  repeating   a  hymn  in  his  honour 
on  the  second  of  eveiy  month.     Their  worsliip  is  a  form  of  ab« 
straotion  {yoga),  the  6i>ecial  tenets  of  their  founder  having  long  been 
forgotten.     As  they  are  bound  to  celibacy,  the  sect  is  kept  up  by 
recruiting.     New  •comers  generally  belong  to  one  of  two  classes : 
orphans  or  the  children  of  destitute  persons  who  enter  as  boys,  or 
lazy  or  disheartened   men   who  are  taken  in  sometimes  at  an  ad- 
vanccil  age.     The  novic<;  starts  as  the  disciple  of   some  member  of 
the  sect,  who  becomes  liis  spiritual  guide  {^uru).     On  joining,  his 
guide   gives  him   a    block   woollen  thread,   tie<l   round  the   neck 
with  a  rudra  knot,  from  which  hangs  a  two* inch  horn  or  si)caking- 
trumpet  {sriugindu),  and  Uirough  it  he  is  made  to  repeat  the  words 
omtdr,    npadesd,  adeta,  or  the  mystic  om.     His  conduct   is  closely 
watched  for  eight  months,    llien  if  ho  has  Ijchaved  well,  he  is  taken 
before  the  god  Uhairava  and  has  the  cartilage  of  his  cars  slit  by  one 
of  the  devotees.     In  tlie  slit  a  stick  of  uim  is  stuck,  and  the   wound 
cured  by  a  drowsing  of  utm  oil.     When  the  ear  is  well  again,  agate, 
glass  or   bone  rings   are    thrust  into  the  clit,  the    hair,  beard  and 
mustaches  are  Bhaved,  and  by  the  guide  the  rule  {upatlesa   maitUa) 
of  Uio  iioct — *  IJe  wIkj,  ]»iouR,  and  uwful  '—is   wliisiK^rtxl   into  the 
disciple's  car,  and  he  is  calloil  by  a  new  name  ending  in  Mdlli.     lie 


1  The  appoaranco  of  iho  earn  of  many  of  iho  sUtnM  at  Kl«phanU  recmlla 
ibo  Arab  tra?ullcr  StilaiinAni's  remark  thai  tho  Halhara,  porhapa  the  Selhara,  king 
of  tho  Konkan  wan  prince  tif  iho  men  who  haro  thoir  van  piorced  (Dtiwion'i  KUiot 
I.,  3).  In  ir>K3  tho  Ku^'lii^h  iravollor  Fitch  notiood  that  tho  oarn  of  the  Womoa  of 
Ormaii  woro  so  nirotchoil  by  iho  woit;hi  of  their  earrinf^M  tliat  a  man  oonld  pnt  throo 
of  hia  flnfrora  in  tho  holoM  in  iho  lo)»en  (HarriM  Voyages,  I.,  2U7).  8ee  othor  ro- 
for«iico8  OuUoctoU  in  UomUty  OatcUccr^  XIV.,  83. 
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iM  wrm  %  regular  derotee,  repealing  the  mme  dt  the  fimnder  of  the 
WifA^f  iiernxig  his  guide ;  and  doing  any  duty  lie  may  lie  set  to.  De- 
¥</Umm»  of  this  fiort  are  buried,  and,  oti  tlie  twelfth  day  after  deadi, 
a  featst  iv  given  and  alms  distnlmted  by  the  oldest  disciple  who  soe- 
eafkdtf  to  his  guide's  pboe.  On  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  mon- 
anUry  il*e  guides  ehoose  one  of  tlieir  number  to  meooed.  Tlic 
jioitttion  of  head  is  one  of  mudi  local  honour.  Hie  Bao  iiiventfi  him 
with  a  drew^  pays  him  a  visit,  and  is  veoeiTad  by  tiie  holy  man 
iieaitied.  In  former  times,  when  oppression  was  threatened,  tiie 
Kaophatas,  like  the  Bhats  and  Chirans,  used  to  eonunit  trmfm  Xtj 
sa^^iiikang  one  of  their  number,  so  that  the  guilt  of  his  blood 
mi^t  be  on  their  oppressor's  head/' 

4.  In  other  parts  of  Bomliay  the  rule  of  oelifaa^y  imposed  upon 
the  Mahant  appears  to  be  relaxed,  and,  biting  issoe,  he  is  aDowei 
to  ftdopt  a  diseiple  who  soeoeeds  to  his  office.  l%e  special  eanings 
worn  by  the  sect  are  regarded  as  a  sort  of  a  fetish,  and  if  onee  lost 
cannot  be  replaced.  Sir  G.  Jacob  notes  a  case  where  the  oompan- 
ion  of  a  Kanjjhata  had  been  killed  by  outlaws  and  the  abbot  tried 
to  persuade  him  to  allow  his  wounded  ear  to  be  sewn  up  and  a  new 
earring  supplied ;  he  refuted,  sapng  that  he  would  die  with  his 
brother,  and  he  soon  after  died,  and  thqr  were  buried  in  the  same 
grave.  He  also  notes  that  ^  exoq>t  that  the  cow  is  hdd  sact^ 
and  Ihe  bog^  unclean,  they  eat  freely  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl.  Tra- 
rellers  are  freely  reeeived  and  fed,  hospitality  l»eing  part  of  thar 
religion.  Their  religion  oUierwise  appears  to  consist  in  worship- 
ping their  idol,  morning  and  evcfiing.  Tlie  rest  of  the  day  is  paasod 
in  anmsement  or  in  indolence,  except  at  stated  times  for  roeah, 
when  they  meet  together  to  feast  with  sndi  strangers  as  wish  to 
join  them.  Twice  every  day  provisions  are  distributed  to  aJI  who 
may  ask  for  them.  When  the  provisions  are  cooked,  m  servant 
of  the  abbof  s  goes  to  the  bank  of  the  Saraswati  and  ealfai  twice 
with  a  loud  voice — '  Whoever  is  hungry,  come,  the  abbof  s  table  is 
spread.'     Whoever  comes  gets  a  meal." 

5.  The  chief  seat  of  the  Kanphatas  of  these  Provinces  is  Goralh- 

pur,  where  they  say  Gorakhnlth  was  buried. 


The  KapplittM  of  tL«  .  ,  • 

Nortl».w«Nft    ProTiBOM     and  wheie  his  grave  (samJdkt)  is  an  objeet 

of  veneration.  Bralimans,  Vaisyas,  K&ha- 
triyas  and  S6dras  can  all  join  the  toct.  The  iuiliatiou  is  done  in 
this  way  :  l*he  barber  first  khaves  the  head,  beard,  and  mustadia 
of  the  candidate.     He  is  then  leated  before  the  Gum  faoinj^  the 
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north,  and  the  Guru  puts  round  his  neck  a  thread,  known  as  ndd 
jdueuy  made  of  sheei/s  wool.  To  this  is  attached  a  small  whistle 
(ftad)  mode  of  deer's  horn.  Then  the  who!c  body  of  the  neo])hyto 
is  smeared  with  ashes.  This  constitutes  the  first  initiation  which 
entitles  the  disciple  to  begin  to  serve  his  religious  guide.  This  i^ 
not  done  by  the  chief  priest  of  a  monastery,  but  by  some  of  his 
mendicant  disciples.  When  his  Ouru  is  satisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  the  disciple  after  a  peiiod  of  probation,  which  lasts  a  half  year 
or  more,  the  second  stage  of  the  initiation  comes  otE.  The  disciple 
bathos  and  puts  on  a  uariow  loin-cloth  (nigoit),  lies  a  string  of 
m4nj  grass  or  a  brabS  or  iron  cliain  round  his  waist,  and  smears 
his  body  with  ashes.  The  upper  part  of  his  perr.on  he  covers  with 
a  oloth  (aneliala)  dyed  in  ochre. 

'I  hen  he  api)ears  before  two  disciples  of  the  head  Qura,  and  they 
make  liim  sit  facing  the  north.     Ono  of  them  holds  his  hands  and 
the  otlier  pierces  the  lobes  of  his  ears  >vith  a  knife.     Two  plugs 
{knniial)  are  placed  in  the  gashCvS,  and  the  treatment  of  the  wounds 
occupies  forty  days,  during  which  they  are   daily  bathed  with  pure 
water.     When  a  cure  has  l>een  effected  the   next   stage   comes   on. 
The  neopliyte  bathes  and  assumes  the  tidd  fanen  as  liefora,  and  with 
his  body  smeared  with  a^hes  appears   before   the   chief  Ouru.     lie 
]nits  in  hip  ears  rings  {lun'fali)  mode  of  earthen  ware  and  weighing 
about  a  quarter  of  a  pound.     On  this  occasion  the  formula  used  is  — 
Ow,  iokatff,  "  Om,  that   I  am ;  "    when  the  cars  are  being  pierced 
the  mantra  is    Siva   (Jortikh.     Then  the  Ouru  distributes   sweet- 
meats among  the  meml>ers  of  the  sect  present.     This  rite  is  known 
as  fydga  or  "  the  abandonment  of  the  world.  "     Next   follows  the 
worship  of  the  go<ldess  Uiila  Sundari,  who  is   for   the  occasion   re- 
prcM)ntcil  by  a   twisUxl   thread   wick,  which    is  fixed   in  a  ball  of 
dougli  and  set  alight.     This  is  placed  m  a  holy  square  made  on  the 
ground  ^vith  lines  of  flour,  and  by  it  is  p'aeod  a  water    jar  (kala*). 
The  light  is  worshipiHjd   with  an  offering  of   flowers,  Aa/ara-6weei« 
meat,  cakes  nnd  a   cocoanut.     The   cocoannt  is  split   with  a  knife 
before  Innng  offcic<l,—  a  rile  which  is    an   evident    sulnttitute  for  a 
human  kacriflce.     This  worship  of   Hala   Sundari   is   annually  jier- 
formed.     She  is  &aid  to  l^e  incroly  a  i cprcsentation  of  GorakhnAlh  ; 
but  the  form  of  her  woibhip  seems  to  show  that  she  is  more  probably 
some  form  of  K4li. 

6.   Kanpliatas  aifeo  worship  IMiaimnnilth  on  every   Sunday  and 
Tuesday.     To  him  are  offeicil  cakes  made  of  Uio  urad  pulso,  known 
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as  bara,  fleshy  wine^  chaplets  of  flowers    and  laddi$  swectmeais. 
Those  offerings  are  oonsnmed  by  the  worshippers. 

7.  The  ordinaiy  dress  of  the  Kanphata  consists  of  a  ^rdle 
(tart/han)  made  of  miifij  fibre,  iron  or  brass,  a  narrow  wsdst-oloth 
dyed  in  ochre.  The  body  is  smeared  with  ashes,  the  hair  long 
and  matted  or  wholly  shaved,  as  well  as  the  beard  and  mustache, 
lie  carries  in  his  hand  a  cocoannt  bowl  [k^appar)^  and  wears  an 
upper  sheet  dyed  with  ochre,  a  woollen  sacred  cord  {jane»)  roond 
the  waist,  not  as  Br&hmans  wear  it  over  the  shoulder^  and  to  this 
is  attached  a  deer-horn  whifitle  {ndd). 

8.  They  live  by  begging  and  by  selling  a  woollen  string  amulet 
{ganda)^  which  is  put  i*ound  the  nocks  of  children  to  protect  them 
from  the  Evil  Eye.  They  beg  only  from  Hindus,  and  use  the  cry 
A  lakh  I  "  The  invisible  one.  '^  They  take  money  as  well  as  food. 
They  will  eat  from  the  hands  of  Br&hmans,  Kshatriyas,  and  tbe 
higher  Vaisyas  ;  but  not  from  the  lower  castes,  from  whose  hands 
respectable  Hindus  will  not  eat.  They  eat  meatj  not  beef  or 
pork,  and  take  intoxicants  freely.  They  do  not  sing  as  they 
beg. 

9.  They  bury  their  dead.  The  corpse  is  first  bathed,  and 
dressed  in  the  usual  garments  of  evcry-day  life.  The  begging 
bowl  (khappar)  is  filled  with  milk,  and  put  in  a  wallet,  which  is 
hung  on  the  shoulders  of  the  corpse  or  laid  by  its  side  to  serve  as 
food  for  the  spirit.  If  the  dead  man  was  the  disciple  of  a  Oum 
who  possessed  landed  property,  it  is  buried  in  a  sitting  posture  with 
the  head  to  the  north ;  if  ho  1x3  a  di8ci]>le  of  a  man  without  Uuidod 
property  it  is  thrown  into  a  river.  After  the  burial  sweetmeats 
{laddu)  are  distributed  among  the  mourners,  and,  on  the  third  day^ 
cakes,  rice  and  milk  are  kid  on  the  tomb  (iamddh),  and  the  members 
of  the  sect  eat  them.  There  is  no  ceremonial  impurity  after  death* 
A  masonry  monument  is  af  tcrwiirds  erected,  and  a  [lingam)  placed 
upon  it.  At  this  worship  is  done  and  periodical  offerings  aro 
made. 

10.  In  the  Hills  ^   the    Kanphatas  follow  the  Tantrika  ritual 

which   is  distinguished  for  its  licentiousness* 
Tbo  Kanphatas  of  tho     ]^(j^j  ^1,^  //^^^  ^ud  yoni  are  worshipped  by 

them,  and  they  declare  tlmt  it  is  unnecessary 


AtktnsoD,  UimaXayan  QaatUeer,  U.,   865,    $q.    Wright,  Hittary  of  W^pdl, 
140;  152. 
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to  reetnun  the  passions  to  arrive  at  release  from  metamorplioeis. 
They  are  the  great  priests  of  the  lowpr  SAkti  form  of  Bhairava 
aiul  ovcii  oC  the  villup^o  ginls.  They  cat  flesh  and  drink  wine  and 
indulge  in  the  orgies  of  tho  left-handed  sect.  Departing  from  tlie 
original  idea  of  the  female  being  only  the  personified  energy  of  tho 
male,  she  is  made  herself  the  entire  manifestation,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  Durga,  receives  personal  worship  to  which  that  of  the 
corresponding  male  deity  is  almost  always  subordinate.  They  trace 
their  origin  to  Dharmanfttha,  who  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
twonly-two  dim^jples  of  Miichlicndranrilha  or  MatsyondranAthay 
among  whom  was  Gorakhndtlia,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
nine  ndlAa  or  ascetics  of  ancient  India.  Dr.  Buchanan  ^  alleges 
that  they  are  really  the  same  as  the  Kapalikas,  who  were  so  called 
beoiiuse  they  used  to  drink  out  of  human  ekxills  {iapdla) .  Iliouen 
Thsang,  and,  before  him,  Yaraha  Mihira,  who  Uved  in  the  sixth 
century,  show  tliat  they  had  a  knowlcd«^e  of  this  sect,  who  they 
allege  were  so  called  because  they  wore  about  their  persons  a  death's- 
head,  which  they  used  as  a  drinking  vessel.' 

Ditlfibution  of  the  Kanphata  or  Oorakhndiki  JogU  aceerdiug 

io  ihe  Centut  of  1891. 


DltTRIOtH. 

Nuiiil>or. 

Dj8tkict«. 

Numbor. 

Dehra  DAa     . 

90 

JlilLnsi 

• 

180 

MnE^iTftrnagar 

1.744 

Benares 

• 

226 

MMui 

1.012 

Mirzapur 

• 

71 

Dalnndfhabr   • 

2 

QhAzipar 

1         . 

80 

Agia      •        •        •         . 

48 

Uallia 

1         • 

80 

KUb      .         .         .         . 

22 

Goraklipur 

>         • 

372 

Bijoor    •         •         •         • 

232 

Daati    . 

1         • 

4,106 

llotiaibAd      . 

01 

KumatiD 

•         • 

3,031 

Cawopitr         •         • 

240 

OarhwlLl 

>         • 

407 

Fatoli|>iir        • 

120 

TarAi  . 

»         • 

300 

BaadlL  .         .        .        . 

1 
G 

Sitapur 

•         • 

14 

Haiolrpiir        •          • 

Tot  A I 

*         • 

13.133 

*  Kaaiem  India,  II.,  4S4^  gq. 

*  llarib,  lUliifioni  o/  India,  21  i. 
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Eanyuri. — (Known  also  as  Khand&rL)— A  olassof  Hill  Brilh- 
mans  who  belong  to  the  Saunaka  gotra  and  Madhandhiniya  tdkka. 
"They  are  so  called  after  the  parent  village  of  Kanyura  in  Pargana 
Ch&ndpur.  Though  ranked  as  Br&hmans,  they  are  called  Pahiri 
or  Hill  K&yasths^  and  carry  on  tiie  duties  of  clerks.  Tbeir  golra 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  R&ja  of  Garhw&l,  who  has  several  in 
his  employ,  and  a  few  families  exist  in  Dohra  DAn/'' 

Kapariya,  Ehapariya.' — A  tribe  of  beggars  and  pedlars  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  Provinces,  who  have  not  been  separately 
enumerated  at  the  last  census.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  proper  spelling  of  the  name.  They  call  themselves  Kapo* 
riya^  which  they  say  means  "  sellers  of  1  he  old  clotlies  ^'  (kapra) 
which  they  get  in  alms.  Another  story  is  tliat  they  wore  created 
last  of  all  the  cabtes  from  the  head  (kapdL)  of  Siva  and  Pftrvati,  or 
from  the  perspiration  that  fell  fi'om  their  foreheads  %vhen  they  %vere 
wearied  with  the  work  of  creation.  Those  who  call  them  Kbapariya 
adopt  the  skull  legend  and  derive  the  name  from  Kiapar,  KiMfipar, 
which  means  either  *'  a  skull  '^  or  *'  the  gourd  cup  *'  carried  by 
mendicants. 

2.  They  have  seven  exogamous  septs^  Sirmaur,  which  tbey  say 

_  .,  ,  means  a  '*  crow  n  on  the  head  *'  and  is  superior 

Tribal  organiBfttion. 

to  the  others ;  Chandel,  who  are  so  called 
because  their  ancestors  lived  among  that  tribe  of  RAjputs ;  Banchhori 
who  take  this  name  bocanse  their  ancestors  aliandoned  their  forest 
life;  Gautam,  who  trace  their  origin  to  the  Rishi  Gbtama; 
SamudrapheUi  whose  ancestor  was  bom  from  the  foam  of  tlic  sea; 
Chaudhari,  whose  forefathers  lived  among  the  Kormis.  The 
Fatehpur  lists  add  Khetgariydr  and  PatlS. 

S.  No  one  can  marry  in  his  own  sept  and  in  addition  the  usual 

formula — ehachera^        mam  era,      pkupketa, 

wafttrra, — which  l)ars  the  lino  of  tlie  paternal 

uncle,  maternal  uncle,  pateiiial  aunt,  and  maternal  aunt^  is  adopted. 

4.  They  have  a  tribal  council  (^panchJgat)  of  which  the  chairman 

{muikiya)  is  a  hereditary  oflTicer.  If  thecliai 


Tribal  oounoil.  ...  .  .      . 

man  be  a  minor,  his  nearest  oompetent 
relation  acts  for  him  until  he  is  fit  to  perform  the  duty.  Offenders 
are  usually  punished  with  line   which   ranges  from  one  rupee  and 


>  Atkinson,  Himalayan  Oatetleer,  III.,  270. 

*  Based  on  information  oolleoted  at  Mirsapur  and  notes  by  Manshi  Qnrdajil 
*8iuh,  Deputy  Inspector  of  Schools,  Fatehpur. 
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a  quarter  to  five  rupees^  and    the  money  thus  collected  is  spent  in 
drinking. 

6,  The  boy's  father  has  to  \ysLy  at  least  one  hundred  rapees  to  tho 

father  of  the  girl,  and  the  marriage  cannot  bo 
performed  until  this  is  paid.  Tlio  age  for 
betrothal  is  seven  or  eight  and  for  marriage  fifteen  or  sixteen.  In- 
fidelity is  so  far  condoned  that  a  woman  is  reprimanded  three 
times  before  she  is  finally  excommunicated  for  misconduct.  Widow 
marriage  and  the  levirate  are  both  allowed,  but  there  seems  to  bo  a 
tendency  to  reform  about  this,  and  some  of  the  tribe  at  Mirzapur 
deny  that  they  allow  widows  to  re-marry.  Concubinage  is  prohi- 
bited. 

6.  There  are  no  ceremonies  during  pregnancy ;  but  on  the  day  after 

the  child  is  bom  a  Br&hman  astrologer  is  called 
in  to  decide  whetlier  the  day  of  birth  is  lucky 
or  not ;  but  no  regular  horosco|Xi  is  prepared.  On  the  ninth  day  rice 
and  pulse  cakes  {6a ra)  arc  cooked  and  eaten  only  by  the  women  and 
girls  of  the  family  and  their  friends.  After  the  house  is  purified  and 
the  dirty  clothes  and  old  earthen  vessels  removed,  the  mother  and  in- 
fant are  bathed  at  an  auspicious  time  fixed  by  the  Pandit.  Then  the 
motlier  sits  in  the  court-yard  or  in  the  kitchen  with  a  dish  before  her  of 
the  following  fowl,  in  ([uantity  sullicient  for  five  women  :  boiled  pulse 
{ddl),  boiled  rice  {bAdi),  wheat  cakes  fried  in  butter  {purt),  cakes  of 
urad  pulse  (bara),  largo  soft  jnilse  cakes  {phulauri),  curry,  curds, 
sweets  {baitisAa)  and  a  ])1antain.  These  things  are  eaten  by  her  five 
nearest  relations,  and  aftei*wards  the  clansmen  are  fed.  She  cannot 
look  after  household  affairs  till  the  twelfth  day,  when  she  is  again 
bathed  and  has  to  worship  tho  village  well.  She  bathes,  puts  on  a 
garment  dyed  yellow  with  turmeric  and  goes  to  the  nearest  well^  where 
die  plasters  a  piece  of  ground,  makes  a  burnt  offering  (Aom),  and 
offers  to  the  well  treacle,  red-lead,  ochre,  butter  and  sugar.  She 
tlien  bows  down  to  the  well  and  prays  for  the  wel&re  of  her  child ^ 
housdiiold  and  herself. 

7.  Marriage  ceremonies  are  of  the  usual  high-class  iyfo.     As  the 

bride  makes  the  first  six    circuits  round  the 

sacred    nre   she    says  :    raklt  bkaunrifa  jo 

pkirai^  bdba,  abhiin  iumkdr — *'  While  I  make  the  first  circuit  I  am  still 

thine,  O  father  I  '*     This  she  says  at  each  of  the  circuits  till    the 

lact,  wlien   she  says  :— "  Stilwdn  bkannrifa  jo  pkirai^  bdba,  ab  bkmi 

p^rai^^"  After  making  the  Bcvcnlh  circuit,  O  father  I  now  1  belong 
Vol.  HI.  l 
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to  another.  '^     These  revolutions  round  the  saorod  fire  form  tlie 
binding  part  of  the  ceremony. 

8.  The  more  respectable  members  of  the  tribe  bum  their  dead  ; 

poorer  people  only  scorch  the  face  of  the 

Diflpoiol  of  tho  dead.         ^  *      f  •; 

corpse  and  throw  it  mto  some  nver.  Tiiey 
very  rarely  take  the  ashes  to  the  Ganges.  The  person  who  fired 
the  pyre  lives  apart  for  nine  days.  On  that  day  all  tlio  clansmen 
shave,  and  after  bathing  return  to  the  house  of  the  deeeasodf 
where  the  heir  misikes  presents  to  the  Mah&p&tras  and  feeds  the 
clansmen.  After  three  fortnights  they  again  give  a  feast  and 
place  food  for  the  dead  outside  the  village.  This  is  done  again 
in  the  sixth  and  twelfth  month.  At  the  Pitrapaksha,  or  fortnight 
sacred  to  the  dead^  a  Mali  woman  spreads  flowers  at  the  door,  and  if 
they  can  afford  it  food  is  given  to  Br&hmans. 

9.  Kapariyas  are  Hindus  and  worship  K&li,  Durga,  Parameswar 

,   .  and  Mahftdeva.     To   Kfili-Durga  they  offer 

Seli^on.  "  • 

goats^  cakes,  pottage  {iapit)  and  spirits  at 
the  Naurfttra  of  Chait  and  E\idr.  To  Mah&dova  and  ParamosMrar 
they  make  no  offering,  but  only  do  rove'roncc  to  them.  Tliqy 
reverence  the pipal,  iulasi  plant,  and  banyan  (bar),  if  thqy  have  mado 
a  pilgrimage  to  Gaya. 

10.  Women  who  have  lost  children  abstain  from  eating  the 

egg-plant  [daingau)  until  the  child  grows  up. 

Then  the  father  gives  a  feast,  of  which  the 
egg-plant  forms  a  part,  and  the  mother  shares  in  it.  They  will 
not  eat  food  touched  by  a  Bliangi,  Dhobi,  Cham&r^  Muhammadan, 
Kumhftr,  TeU,  Darzi,  Patwa,  Koli,  M41i  or  Khatik.  Thqy  will  eat 
kachchi  and  pakki  from  Brfthmans  and  Kshatriyas.  To  the  east 
of  the  Province  no  caste  except  Cham&rs  and  other  menials  will 
eat  from  their  hands,  and  even  Cham&rs  are  now  beginning  to 
refuse  to  do  so.  The  men  wear  their  hair  long,  and  botli  men  and 
women  wear  round  their  necks  the  seeds  of  the  ghungcki  {abrus 
preetUorint) . 

11.  The  men  wander  all  over  the  country  begging  and  selling 

ponies  and  goats.  They  have  been  suspeoted 
of  illicit  coining  and  passing  bad  money. 
The  women  do  not  beg  or  go  to  strange  houses.  Unmarried  girls 
do  not  cover  the  head,  and  busy  themselves  milking  the  goats  which 
they  take  about  with  them.  At  Fatehpur,  their  head-quarters,  they 
do  not  cultivate.     They  say  that  when  they  wera  first  created  &)iv» 


kabkAta. 
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told  them  io  bow  gram,  but  in  their  ignorance  they  split  each  gimin 
before  sowing,  and  since  then  tliey  have  been  ordered  to  live  by  beg- 
ging. Tliey  arc  always  on  the  move,  except  in  tlie  rains,  and  carry 
about  small  tents.  On  the  whole  thoy  bear  an  indifferent  character, 
and  have  been  caught  committing  potty  thefts  and  practising  various 
forms  of  swindling. 

Earnata. — One  of  the  local  groups  of  Br&hmans  included 
among  the  Pancha  Dr&vida,  They  are  Brfthmans  who  inhabit  the 
Kamfitak,  or  tract  of  country  where  the  Canarcsc  language  is 
spoken.  They  are,  of  course,  exotic  in  this  part  of  India,  and 
most  of  them  are  found  in  Benares,  where  they  have  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  piety  and  learning.  Mr.  Sherring's^  informant  divides 
them  into  eight  sub-divisions — Haiga,  Kwata,  Shiveiri,  Bargin&ra, 
Kandawa  Kamfita,   Maisiir  Karnata,  and  Sirnaid. 
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DitTBICT. 


Mfttburm    . 

MorldAbtU 

Beoaret 

KonuMiii    .  • 

Taiii 

FaisibAd     . 


Total 


Numbor. 


S4 
G 

403 

iia 

S3 
16 


684 


Kasarwani,   Easarbani. — A  sub-caste  of  Banyas  found  m 

oonsidcrable  numbers  in  Allah&bdd,  Miizapur,  Benares,  Ballia,  and 
Partibgaih.  Tlioy  take  their  name  from  Kdnt^a-kdra-vanij^  "a 
seller  of  brass  vessels/'  To  tlic  east  of  tho  Province  they  have 
two  ciidoginnous  sulHilivihions— Purabiya  or  eastern  and  Pachliiwaha 
or  western.  Bcf^ides  ibis  tliey  liiivc  a  larj^c  number  of  sections. 
According  to  Mr.  Bisley'  there  arc  as  many  as  ninety -<kix  in 
Biliir.      "  A  man  must  not  marry  in  his  own  section  and  must  also 
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ka8AebAvi« 


obsenre  the  standard  formula  of  prohibited  degrees  reokoned  to 
the  fifth  generation  in  the  descending  line.  '*  To  the  east  they  say 
that  they  emigrated  from  Kara  Mfinikpnr  only  some  two  or  three 
generations  ago.  They  practise  in&nt  marriage  and  cannot  take 
a  second  i\  if e  in  the  life-time  of  the  first  without  her  consent. 
Widows  can  marry  again  by  the  iogdi  form»  and  the  Icvirate  is 
recognised  but  not  compulsory  on  the  widow.  They  have  no  regular 
divorce^  but  a  man  can  discard  his  wife  for  adultery. 

2.  Many  of  them  are  initiated  into  the  Rftmanaudi  sect,  and 
to  the  east  of  the  Province  they  specially  worship  the  PSnchonptr 
and  Mah&bir.  Their  family  priests  are  Sarwariya  Brfthmans.  They 
are  usually  grocers,  and  sell  flour,  grain,  salt,  tobacco,  and  other 
articles  of  food.  It  is  said  that  some,  who  are  Pachpiriyas,  eat 
meat,  but  the  worshippers  of  MahSbtr  totally  abstain  from  it. 
Brfihmans  and  Kshatriyas  will  not  eat  either  palki  or  kaekcki 
cooked  by  them  ;  other  Banyas  will  eat  palki  but  not  kaekcii,  and 
they  will  oat  kachchi  only  if  cooked  by  one  of  their  own  sub-castct. 
Kahftrs  and  Niis  viill  cat  kachchi  cooked  by  them. 

l>iiiribution  of  Ka$arudni  Baufa$  according  lo  the  eentui  •/ 

1891. 


DltTBICT. 


Kombtr. 


DebnDOn 

Sab&rsnpiir         •         •         •         •         . 

FsrmklilLUd 

Mainpnri  •        •        •        •        • 

EUwab     • 

Cawnpar. 

Fatsbpur 

Dands      • 

Hamlrpor 

AlUhlLbid 

Jh&nsi 


76 

1 

140 

660 

1.231 

8,441 

1 

84036 
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DiiiridulioH  of  Katarwan  Banyat  aeeording  to  Ike  CfHiUt  of 

1891 — continuod.' 


Benam 
^      Miriapur    . 
JtMinpur 
QhAxipnr 
Ballk 
Qonkhpur 
BmU 
Aiamgarli 
Loeknow  . 
81Upar 

VidMkhkd     . 

Qonda 

Sultinpnr 

rutiibgarh 


District. 


Total 


Number. 


6,986 

8.717 

805 

1,U1 

8,se6 

6il 
84 
47 

683 
83 

»19 

123 

98 

i»246 


66.626 


Kasaundhan.— (A'inttf,  "bell  mcUr';  dkana,  "wealth/')— A 
sub-casto  of  Banyas  found  throughout  the  Province,  except  the 
Meeniti  Agra,  and  Rohilkhand  Divisions.  According  to  the 
Benares  tradition  they  have  come  there  from  Lucknow.  In  Benares 
they  have  two  sections,  the  Furbiya  or  Purabiya  or  "  eastern '^  and 
ilio  Pachhaiyan  or  ''western/'  In  Mirzapur  their  sections  are 
Khara  or ''  faitliful/'  who  prohibit  widow  marriage,  and  the  DCbra 
or  "second,''  who  allow  it.  Those  of  the  Khara  section  take  wives 
from  the  DOisra,  but  do  not  give  them  girls.  The  Dflsra  are  oonse- 
qucntly  obliged  to  find  brides  among  tliemselves.  They  fix  their 
head-quarters  at  Jauupur,  and  say  Uu?y  emigrated  to  Mirzapur  some 
two  or  three  generations  ago. 
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Marriage. 


Beligion. 


2.  Marriago  nsually  takes  placo  at  tko  ago  of  five  or  nx.     Tbe 

D&sra  section  allow  widow  marriage  aooording  to 
the  osnal  iagdi  or  dharewa  form.    A  woman  can 

be  discarded  for  infidelity  with  the  consent  of  tko  village  conncil. 

3.  To  the   east  of   tko  Province  tkey  worskip    Mali&btrani 

tke  P&nckonpir.     Sarwariya  BrAlimans  are  their 
family  priests.    According  to  Dr.  Buchanan,^  in 

Gorakhpur  and  Bih&r  their  family  priests  are  mostly  Kanaajiya 
and  Sakadwipi  Br&hmans^  and  they  follow  the  Nftnakpanthi  sect. 
In  Mirzapur  they  are  usnally  BAmanandis. 

4.  Tliey  make  their  living  by  money-changing  {iarrdfi)^  dealing 

in  grain  and  other  articles  of  food  and  matting 
{tdt). 

5.  They  abstain  from  meat  and  spirits.    They  will  eat  iaekeki 

prepared    only    by    themselves.    Their  family 
priests^  but  not  ordinary  Br&hmans,  eat  pakki 

cooked  by  them.    Tliis  is  allowed  to  any  other  caste  except  Ksliat- 
riyas.     Low  castes  such  as  N&is  and  Kahfirs  eat  kaeheki  cooked  by 
them. 

Diiifibution  of  Kaiauudhan  Sanyat  according  io  ih$  census  iff 

1891. 


Ooonpatioiu 


Social  rules. 


DiBTfilOT. 


Debra  DAn 

Bulandshabr 

FarmkbAbAd 

Bareillj      . 

Bndiaii      . 

HoridAb&d 

SbAbjabinpur 

Fatebpor 
BAnda 


Namber. 


85 


17 
8 


60 


11 

483 

8,606 
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Dutfibution  of  Kananudhan  Banjj/at  according  to  ike  Centui  of 

i89/— contd. 


Hamlrpar 
AllAUbAd 
Jhinst      • 

MinEapar  • 
Jannpar  • 
Ghlsipor  • 
Gomklipar 


Amngarh 
Laeknow  • 
UiiAo 
lUd  Dnreli 
CQiapur     • 


Gooda 
Ualiriieli  . 
SnlUnpar 
ParUbgarh 
B4mbaoki 


DiSTRrOT. 


Total 


K  umber. 


611 

268 

8 

963 

164 

669 

491 

15,983 

18,149 

34« 

2,014 

69 

4842 

25i 

86 

12.122 

22,489 

4,616 

8.893 

67 

5.408 

97.741 


Kasera. — (Sanskrit  kdnxya  kdra^  "a  worker  in  bell   metal.'*)* 
The   brass  found inp^    caste.     According   to   Mr.   Rislcy,*   tlu»y  are 


'  Bui  on  tho  flafiii  tra  bm  ncDrnle,  Cw*\fai<\i%v4  Qrammer  oj  Ihs  Gaudian  Lan» 
fumgm,  para.  240,  »qq. 

s  THbet  ana  (JasU$,  I.,  420. 
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'*  probably  an  offBhoot  from  ono  of  the  higher  mercantile  castes^  which 
was  fieparatod  from  the  parent  gi*oup  by  adopting  this  special  pio« 
fession.  The  fact  that  the  Kaseras  have  a  well-defined  set  of 
exogamons  sections  and  pride  themselves  on  their  parity  of  descent 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  caste  is  a  homogeneous  one,  and  is  not, 
like  many  of  the  fanctional  castes,  a  collection  of  men  from  several 
different  groups  held  together  merely  by  the  bond  of  a  common 
occupation/'  In  Mirzapur^  which  is  one  of.  the  head-quarters  of 
the  caste,  they  call  themselves  Kshatriyas,  and  assert  that  they 
wore  driven  to  adopt  their  present  occupation  when  Parasur&ma 
made  a  general  massacre  of  the  Kshatriya  race.' 

2   In  Benares  they  name  seven  endogamons  sub-castcs^-Porhiya 

or  Purbiha  (Eastern),  PachhAwan  or  Paohhi* 
w&han  (Western),  Gorakhpuri  (from 
Gorakhpur),  T&nk  (either  connected  with  the  BAjpnt  clan  of  that 
name  or,  as  Mr.  Sherring  supposes,  from  the  principality  of  TInk 
(Tonk),  Tanehara,  Bliariya,  and  Golar.  Of  those  the  Pnrbiya 
or  Purabiya^  Pachhiw&hnn,  and  Golar  are  found  in  Mirzapur.  The 
Parabiya  and  Pachliiwalum  sub-castos  are  divided  into  a  number  of 
exogamous  sections  {at).  The  following  are  the  sections  of  the 
Purabiya  in  Mirzapur: — Baikata,  Barw&r,  Paigiluky  Belkatha^ 
Chorkat,  Ch&r!hir,  Ganreriya,  Ghorcharha,  Ourteliya^  Hardih% 
Kardhauiyator  Mahobiya,  Kharmarauriya,  Lohdr,  Mahobiy% 
Qalaigar,  Tamaha,  Teliya.  The  sections  of  the  Pachhi  w&han  are : — 
B&ri,  Bapdahka,  BerwSr,  Bclkata,  Budhmaniya,  ChiUmftr% 
Ch&rihira,  Dhumcl,  Ghoraha^  Gliamela,  Ghumila,  Ilardiha,  Jarscth, 
Jhamaiya,  Katha^  Khutaha^  Koraiya,  Mahalwftr,  Paitiha,,  'R^ll^f^^ 
Sirbhaiyftn,  Songar.  The  Golar  are  few  in  numbers  in  Mirzapur, 
and  do  not  appear  to  have  any  wcll-rccognizcd  sections.  They  arc 
a  separate  sub-caste  of  Kaseras  who  liave  been  permanently  excom* 
municated  for  some  violation  of  caste  rules  and  form  an  endogamons 
sub-caste  of  their  own.  These  three  sub-castes  are  endogamons 
and  do  not  eat  together.  As  to  the  origin  of  these  sections— scMne 
are  obviously  the  names  of  existing  castes  such  as  the  ^liya^ 
Lohir,  Ganreriya,  Chftrih&r,  Qalaigar,  and  B&ri.  Others  like  tlia 
Mahobiya  and   Kardhaniyator  Mahobiya   ('^  those  who  break  the 


1  In  Mirtapnr  ih«y  r«prM«Bl  ihcmsolTct  m  doaoondMl  from  th«  ADoi«i|  Vaki- 
trijA  KAJM-TMiiAr,  MoHhojft,  TAMbardboja,  and  Haihaya.  MordbsJA  is  piwriliO 
MoradhwaJ  (Cnnninghmm,  Arcturoloffiatl  8urv4f,  VJ,,  227 ;  XVIL,  98).  Hftlkam 
wtf  iU  nans  of  ih«  Kala  ChAH  djmatijr  of  Oh«di  (iUd,  IX.,  77). 
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waist  string '')  arc  of  local  origin  (from  Malioba  in  the  namirpnr 
District) .  It  illustrates  the  fertility  with  which  these  sections  are 
proihicoil  that  none  in  these  Mirzapnr  lists  corres})ond  with  those 
given  by  Mr.  Rlsley  for  Bih&r.^  In  the  hills  the  Kasera  is  repre- 
Hcntcd  by  the  Tamota  or  1  amta,  who  is  a  Dom.  Tlie  complete  lista 
show  53  sections  of  the  usual  type.  Some  are  territorial  such,  as 
Ajhudhyab&si,  Brij,  JamnapSri,  Jaunpuri,  Kanaujiya,  Mainpuriya, 
PachhiwAhan,  Purabiya ;  others  are  taken  from  tribes  with  which 
they  imply  some  connection,  such  as  Ahtrbansi,  Chhatri,  Paribais 
Chhatri,  Tflnk,  and  SomI>aiiBi.  Tlicy  practise  a  strict  rule  of 
exogamy.  No  man  may  marry  a  woman  of  his  own  section,  and 
the  tendency  among  the  more  respectable  Kaseras  appears  to  be  to 
extend  this  prohibition  so  as  to  prevent  not  only  persons  of  the  same 
section  from  intermarrying,  but  to  bar  intermarriages  between  per- 
sons whose  fathers,  mothers,  |>randfathei*s  and  grandmothers  belong 
to  the  same  section.  They  have  in  addition  a  rule  of  exogamy  based 
on  geographical  position.  Thus  the  Miizapur  Kaseras  intermarry 
only  with  those  resident  in  Benares  and  Jaunpur,  not  with  those 
of  Bihar. 

3.  Infant  marriage  is  tlie  rule  witli  all  the  more  respectable 
..  .  Kaseras,   but    ordinary   people  marry   their 

daughters  at  ten  or  twelve.  Inter-tribal 
fornication  in  tho  cases  of  unmarried  ])eople  or  widows  and 
widowers  seems  to  be  lightly  regarded,  llie  offenders  are  not  ox* 
conununicated,  only  fined.  In  Bihar*  it  would  seem  that  poly- 
gamy is  allowed  only  if  the  first  >vife  is  barren  :  herci  as  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  a  man  may  marry  as  many  wives  as  he  can  afford 
to  keep.  They  liave  the  ordinary  forms  of  marriage, — ckariauwa, 
tlic  reHi>ec table  form,  and /fo/a,  used  by  \xx>r  people.  Widows  can 
marry  by  sapdi,  but  they  profess  tliis  to  be  a  modem  institution. 
She  may  marry  the  younger  brother  of  her  late  husband  or  an 
outsider  as  she  pleases.  A  husband  can  put  away  his  wife  for 
adultery  witli  a  member  of  another  caste,  and  a  wife  can  leave  her 
husband  if  he  does  not  suppoi*t  her,  or  abandons  his  religion.  Di- 
vorced women  cannot  re-marry  witliin  the  tribe. 

4.  Kaseras  generally  follow  tho  Yaishnava  or  N&nakpanihl 

.  sect.     Their  clan  deities  are  the  Pindionpir, 

Durga,   and    Bandi     Devi.      Tlie    first  are 


I  Tribes  and  CasUi ,  \l.,  Appendimfli, 


i. 
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worvhlppod  In  the  month  of  Jcth  on  a  Sunday  or  Wednesday,  with 
offerings  of  pulse  cakes  (pknlauri)  and  bread.  Durga  is  worship- 
ped on  15th  Chait  with  an  offering  of  cakes  (pilri),  rice  milk 
{ihir),  and  sweetmeats.  Bandi  Devi  is  honoured  with  an  offering 
of  pepper  and  sugar  dissolved  in  water  {mirchwdn)  at  the  full  moon 
of  Sftwan.  When  a  person  recovers  from  small-pox  a  yellow  oloth 
and  some  flowers  are  dedicated  to  Sit&la  M&ta.  All  these  offer- 
ings are,  after  dedication,  consumed  by  the  worshippers.  Thmr 
priests  are  Tiwftri  Br&hmans,  who  are  received  on  terms  of  equality 
by  other  Br&hmans.  The  dead  ai*e  cremated  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  balls  {pinda)  are  offered  to  them  on  the  15th  of  any 
month  which  falls  on  a  Wednesday,  and  also  in  the  first  fort- 
night of  KdLr.  On  such  occasions  uncooked  grain  {tidka)  is 
pven  to  Brihmans.  People  who  die  in  a  distant  land  or  who  have 
died  a  violent  death  are  thrown  into  running  water  and  cremated  in 
eflSgy,  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  within  six  months  of  deaths 
6.     There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their  oocupation. 

Ooon    tion  and       ial      ^^^^^^^^g  ^^    ^^'    Ncsficld  ^'      ''The    Kaa- 

fltatos.  ora's  s])cciality   lies    in   mixing  the   softor 

metals  (zinc,  copper,  and  tin)  and  moulding  the  alloy  into  various 
shapes,  such  as  cups,  bowls,  plates,  etc.  The  Thathem's  art  con- 
sists in  polishing  and  engraving  the  utensils  which  the  Kasera 
supplies.''  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Hoey  *  says  that  at 
Lucknow  the  manufacturer  of  brass  vessels  is  called  indifferently 
Thathera,  Kasera,  or  Bhariya.  In  Mirzapur  it  appears  that  the 
name  Kasera  is  confined  to  the  moulder  of  vessels  in  brass  or  alloy 
and  to  the  man  who  beats  out  trays  out  of  metal  sheets,  while  the 
Thathera  makes  and  sells  ornaments  made  of  alloy  (phUl).  A 
workman  akin  to  him  is  the  Dhaliya  or  Dhalnew&la  of  Lucknow, 
who  makes  ornaments  {hantliy  kara,  iariya)  of  zinc  (jasta),  others 
from  pewter  (rdnga),  and  who  moulds  in  lead  moulds  for  other  arti- 
zans.'  The  Kaseras  pretend  that  they  were  originally  landowners 
like  the  Kshatriyas.  Kaseras  all  wear  the  sacred  thread  (ya»tf  •),  and 
are  very  punctilious  in  matters  of  caste.  They  eat  the  flesh  of  goats 
and  sheep  and  fish.   They  do  not  drink  spirits.   They  eat  paiU  cooked 

«  Brief  View,  99, 

s  Monographt  198. 

>  JhiiL,  102.  Dr  Bnohanan  (Eailem  India,  II.,  260)  says :  "  In  tome  plaeei  ilMM 
two  pr^^fessions  aro  eonsiderod  ditttinot,  the  makers  and  roendon  of  Youels  baiair 
oaUed  Kasera,  and  the  makers  of  ornaments  being  called  Thathera,  but  in  othen 
t&e  terms  are  used  as  synonymous.* ' 
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by  all  Br&hmonB,  Ksliatriyas,  and  Vaisyas,  oxcept  Kalivftrs, 
KAyasths,  N^is,  Bftris,  and  Ahirs.  They  eat  kaehehi  cooked  by 
tlicir  own  tribesmen  or  priests.  It  is  said  tliat  all  Brfthmans,  ox- 
cept Sartvariyas,  will  cat  pakki  cooked  by  them,  and  N&is,  BAris 
and  Kahirs  eat  kaehehi  prepared  by  them.  A  full  account  of  the 
Kasora's  craft  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  Monograph  on  the 
brass  metal  trade  of  the  Province  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

DUtribution  of  Kateras  aeeording  to  ike  Centus  of  1691. 


MaUktirA    • 

Oftfrnpar    • 

AlUkibAd 

Benaroi 

Minapiir  • 

Jaunpfir     , 

Qliixipur   • 

BalliA 

Qorakhpar 

Bttti 

Aiamgarb 

Lttoknow   , 

Undo 

likA  Bareli 

Slupvr 

HMrdoi 

Wm\tk\M 

QoimU 


Ikhrlieh    . 
PtfUbKarh 


District. 


Number. 


3 
14 
43 
1,G07 
2.476 
174 
7 
263 
483 
751 
141 
114 
166 
9 
67 
8 
67 
461 
319 
32 


TOTIL 


7.273 


KASHiitRi;  kAsip. 
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KashmtrL— (Residents  of  Kashmtr.) — A  small  sab-oaste  of 
Banyas^  found  in  small  numbers  in  Bareiliy  and  Piiibhit. 

Kasip. — (Sanskrit,  iaiijfapa,  ''tortoise/'  which  may  hare  been 
the  tribal  totem.)-- A  sept  of  R&jputs  most  numerous  in  ShAhjahln- 
pur,  who  are  low  in  the  social  scalci  though  claiming  to  be  an 
offshoot  of  the  Kachhw&has.  Their  tradition  is  tliat  they  are  immi- 
grants from  Kashmir,  tlie  R&ja  of  which  they  claim  as  a  member  of 
the  clan,  and  allege  that  he  recently  recognised  the  lact.^  If  e  is 
usually  called  a  Dogra  Rftjput ;  but  Dogar  is  only  another  name 
for  Janmiu,  and  Dogra  is  a  general  term  for  any  Kashmiri  R&jpat. 

Dittribution  of  the  Kdtip  RdjpuU  aeeording  to  the  Cemm  of  1891. 


DI8TBIOT. 

HomlMr. 

M  nzAffarnftirar    a^....... 

1 

Unlfiiidfllialir       • 

^ 

7 

MniiiDiiri   ••.•■••••• 

17 

Etah 

1 

Bareillv 

185 

BodAnn      ••••         •••••• 

44 

8hAh{ft}i4iiniir      •••••          •«•• 

9^890 

Pilibblt 

178 

JhAnsi        .•••         •••••• 

8 

AcAinfMrh             •••          •••••• 

1 

liQoknow    •••••••••• 

8 

SlUDQr      .••••••«•• 

0 

Hftrdoi       •••••••••• 

86 

KhAri          ...>....•. 

180 
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8Am 

Eathaki  Eathik. — (Sanskrit   kathika/*2k  professional  story- 
teller/')*— A  caste  of  story-tellers,  singers,  and  musicians. 


s  Bated  on  onqoiriat  at   Hinapnr,  and  a  note  by   Montbl  BhaffwAa  Mib 
TkhalldAr,  AllaUbAd. 
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%.  Aooording   to   one  story  they  are   really  Qaar  BrAhmans, 
_    ,„.        .     .  .        who  used  origibally  to   sing  and  danoe  in 

TradiUoDfl  of  origin.      ^,       -         ,  •     ^,  i  , 

tlie  temples  of  tlie  gouS|  and  a  eertain 
Muhammadan  Emperor  of  Dellii  onoe  heard  them  and  was  so 
pleased  with  their  skill  that  he  ordered  them  in  future  to  perform 
in  publio.  Another  story  oonneots  them  with  King  PrithU|  ''who 
was  son  of  Vena,  son  of  Anga.  He  was  the  first  king,  and  from 
him  the  earth  received  her  name  Frithivi.  The  Vishnu  Purina 
says  that  the  Rishis  '  inaugurated  Vena  monarch  of  the  earth/  but 
ho  was  wicked  by  nature  and  prohibited  worship  and  sacrifices. 
Incensed  at  the  decay  of  religion,  pious  sages  beat  Vena  to  death 
with  blades  of  holy  grass.  In  the  absence  of  a  king,  robbery  and 
mnarohy  arose,  and  the  Munis,  after  consultation,  proceeded  to  rub 
the  tliigh  of  the  dead  king  in  order  to  produce  a  "son.  There  came 
forth  a  man  like  a  charred  log  with  Hat  face  and  extremely  short. 
Tliis  man  became  a  Nisii&da,  and  with  him  came  out  the  sins  of  the 
departed  king.  The  Brfthmaus  then  rubbed  tlie  right  arm  of  the 
oorpse  and  from  it  sprang  the  majestic  Prithu,  Vena's  son,  re- 
splendent in  body,  glowing  like  the  manifested  Agni.  At  his  birtli 
all  creatures  rejoiced ;  and  through  the  bii-th  of  this  virtuous  son. 
Vena,  delivered  from  the  hell  called  Put,  ascended  to  licaven/'  * 
Tills  monarch  found  that  tlie  art  of  the  Udgatri,  or  cliauter 
of  tiic  Vedic  hymns,  had  fallen  into  disuse,  so  he  performed  a 
rite  ifaks^a)  and  out  of  the  sacred  fire-pits  {agui'iunda)  came  out 
three  men,  Mdgadlia,  SAta,  and  Bandijad,  from  the  first  of  whom 
are  descended  the  Kathaks,  from  the  second  the  Bhftts,  and  from 
the  third  the  Maithila  Brahmans. 

3.  The  Kailiaks  tlicmsolvcs  profess  to  be  divided  into  sixteen 

sections,  wliicli  all  seem  to  be  of  local  origin 
and  derived  from  the  places  which  they  used 
to  occupy  in  former  ti^ncs.  Of  these  the  names  of  fifte>^n  have 
been  ascertained  at  Mirzapur  : — Bhadohiya,  from  Pargana  Bhadohi 
in  the  Mirzapur  District ;  Matliai^ati,  wliose  ancestors  are  said  to 
have  been  heads  of  a  monastery  (malka) ;  Maliu4ri ;  Bhunsaiha; 
Gonralia,  from  Qoiula ;  Usari  ;  Mandik  ;  Rajaipur ;  Matepur  ;  Nai- 
kan ;  Jangali  and  Mangali,  who  are  chiony  found  in  the  direction  of 
Axamgarh  and  Qorakhpur ;  Moli4uw ;  Tliakuraliin ;  and  MiUk. 
Each  of  these  ogain  is  divided  into  gotra*^  but  of  these  it  lias  been, 

*  Dowsou,  Viauical  Diciionar^,  a.  ▼. 
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in  oonaeqiieiioe  of  the  general  ignorance  prevailing  among  the  OMte^ 

impoeeible  to  procme  a  list.     All  they  can  say  is  that  their  goirat 

correspond  with  those  of  the  Kanaajiya  and  Sarwariya  Brihmane. 

Their  law  of  exogamy  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Br&hmans,  and  a 

man  cannot  many  in  his  section  or  in  his  own  goira  until  at  least 

seven  generations  have  passed.     In  their  marriage,  birth  and  deatli 

ceremonies  they  follow  the  usages  of  Brfthmans.     The  complete 

Census  returns  give  378  section  names  of  the  usual  type.     Side  by 

side  with  Brfthmanical  terms  such  as  Misr,  Dikshit  or  Bhiradwija, 

we  find  numerous  others  derived  from  those  of  well-known  tribes, 

such    as,    B^hal,    Bagheli,    Bais,   Bargdjar,    Bundel,    Chanhin, 

Chhatrii  Dbirhi,  Dliobi,   Gaduriya,   Gaharwar,    Ganr,  Ilurakiya^ 

Jidon,   Kiyasih,    Khatri,   Koliya,     Lodh,    Mehtariya^    Niyiriya, 

Fanwir,  Faturiya,  Raghubansi,  Baikw&r,  Bithaur,  Blwat,  Sengar, 

SQrajbansi,  and  Tomra.     Besides  these  are  numerous  purely  local 

t^rms,  such    as    Ajudhyabdsi,  Bahidurpuriya,   Baksariya,  Bishn- 

puriya,     Dakkhindlia,     Hasanapuri,     Kanaujiya^     Madhupuriya 

Mathurabisi,  Pachhw&hd,n,  Purabiya,  Sdranpuriya,  Sarwariya. 

4.  Kathaks  are  popularly  regarded    by  low*  caste  Hindus  as 

equal  to  Brihmans,  and  all  castes,  including 
Belifion  and  oooial     Raj  puts,  salute  them  and  beg  a  blessing. 

The  only  practical  difference  between  them 
is  that  they  cannot  receive  the  gifts  of  piety  (ddma)  which  are 
taken  by  Brihmans.  Widow  marriage  is  prohibited.  In  addition 
to  all  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods  the  Katliaks  worship  Ghizi  Miyin 
and  offer  to  him  sweet  cakes  (pakwdn)  in  the  months  of  Kuftr  and 
Chait.  They  employ  Bi-ahraans  for  ceremonial  purposes,  and  such 
Brfthmans  are  received  on  terms  of  equality  with  other  Brihmans. 
They  eat  fish,  goats,  sheepi  but,  of  course,  not  beef,  and  they  do  not 
drink.  But  while  thoy  hold  n  fairly  respectable  position,  their 
business  degrades  them  to  some  extent,  llieir  women  are  sccliidod 
except  on  very  special  occasions,  such  as  marriages  in  very  high 
caste  families;  but  the  men  are  known  as  Bharuas  or  the  attendants 
of  the  ordinary  dancing  girls,  who  are  often  prostitutes,  and  from 
this  occupation  many  of  them  are  believed  to  be  negligent  as  regards 
the  strict  caste  rules  of  eating,  drinking,  etc.  They  play  on  the 
small  drum  [dhol)  and  the  oymlials  (fiiajira)^  and  they  also  act  as 
the  teachers  of  singing  and  dancing  women  whom  they  uocompany 
to  respectable  houses  at  marriages  and  similar  oocasions  and  reooive 
half   their  earnings.     Their  elan  deity  is  Uie  goddess  Saraswati^ 
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whom  tliey  worship  at  the  Basant  Panchami  festival  ou  tlie  fifth 
day  of  Fh&lgim  with  offerings  of  sweetmeats,  flowersi  burnt  offer- 
ings {Aoma),  and  incense   (d^itpi^).     On  this  occasion  nn  image  of 
Saraswati   or  Qauri  is   made   of  cowdung  and  worsliipped.     The 
Census  returns  show  5,311  worship})ers  of  Saraswati.     Mr.  BailUe 
writes  :     **  It  is  probable  that  these  are  due  less  to  her  position  as 
a  river  goddess  than  to  those  attributes  which  she  acquired  as  the 
patroness  of  the  ceremonies  performed  on  the  margin  of  her  holy 
waters,  and  subsequently  as  the  inspircr  of  the  hymns  recited  at 
those  eorcniouicH.     She  Is  now  known  mainly  as  the  goddess  of 
speech  and  learning,  the  inventress  of  tlie  Sanskrit  language  and 
patroness  of  arts  and  sciences/'  ^     Those  who  are  less  particular 
worship  Mahftbir  and  the  Panchonpir. 

Distribnlinn  of  Kathakt  aecording  to  ike  Centtis  of  189 L 
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24 

24 
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63 
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32 
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51 
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i   Cemtut  Uepork^  SorOx-W'eti  Vrov\nrr%    auti  Ot«f}^,  33&  ;  /*a»\;'U»    tVfuiiJ  ik«|KrC 
105;  lloiiiof  Williiunii,  7/iMWiii«in  iiad  //ri(/tm(ii«M>n,  4J9. 
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Diifrihnlion  of  Kathaki  aceonliug  to  lie  Cennmi  of  /89/— donid. 


DiBTBICT. 


PaizibAd  . 
Balir&ieh  . 
PArtibgnrh 


Total 


Namber. 
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Eatheriya. — ^A  sept  of  Rijputs  conlined  to  Roliilkhand  and  tlie 
Centrar  Duftb.  Thqy  derive  their  name  from  Kathehar,  the  old 
name  of  Eastern  Rohilkhand^  which  again  is  supposed  to  be  deriveil 
from  kather^  a  brownish  loam  of  a  thirsty  tenacious  nature  with  a 
subjacent  sandy  stratum  requiring  copious  rain  for  irrigation 
Others  with  less  probability  connect  the  name  with  KatyAr  in  the 
Hills  or  Karttikcyapura.  The  country  of  Kathehar  is  now  oonfined 
to  the  tract  lying  between  the  ll&mganga,  S&rda,  and  Khaiiaut 
rivers.  The  accounts  vaiy  as  to  the  time  tliey  entered  Rohilkband. 
One  story  is  that  Bhima  Sena  drove  out  the  Ahtrs  about  the 
time  that  Prithivi  K&ja  ruled  at  Delhi  and  Jay  Chand  at  E^ananj. 
According  to  General  Cunningham  they  did  not  invade  the  country 
till  1174  A.D ,  and  their  ancient  capital  was  Lakhnanr.' 
They  appear  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  Ghuir  Wfi, 
and  one  account  represents  that  they  expelled  the  B&chhals ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Moens  denies  that  the  Bftchhals  ever  held 
sway  in  Bareilly.  In  Shihjahinpur'  it  is  said  that  the  Ghuurs 
helped  them  against  the  Patliins.  The  Mor&d&b&d*  tradition  is 
that  they  were  S&rajbansis  of  Ajudhya,  who  were  driven  from  thenee 
when  the  Aryan  invasion  was  tcmpoi-arily  pushed  back  by  the  abori- 
ginal races,  and  that  they  came  with  real  or  pretended  authority 
from  the  Muhammadans  to  seize  the  country  occupied  by  the  Ahars. 

2.  In  Bareilly  the  Katheriyas  take  their  wives  from  the  Baisi 
Sombansi,  BargAjar,  and  Bliur  Jangh&ra  septs,  and  give  girb 
to  the  Chauliftn,  BAthaur,  Bhadauriya,  and  Cliandel.     In  FiarmkhA* 


1  BarelViy  MiUnuAi  lUporl,  21,  tq.  ;  Archaological  ReporU,  I.,  2ftl« 

s  SMUnunt  Heporl^  ICl^  iq, 

*aeUUmeHtlUport,9. 
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bid  they  givo  their  girls  to  the  Bhadauriya,  Elaohhwftha^  Chauhln^ 
and  Rithaur,  and  procure  wives  from  the  Chandel|  Ujjaini,  Gabar- 
wir,  Jaiswflr^  Nikunibh|  PanwAr,  and  Bais. 

JDiUribHltoM  of  ike  Kaikeriga  ItdjpuU  according  to  He  Ccmui 

of  1891. 
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y  KathL«— A  BAjpnt  sept^  some  inerol)cr8  of  which  are  foand 
in  Bundelthand.  According  to  ProfesEor  Wilson/  the  word 
Cathaei  or  Eattia  is  derived  from  Eskatta  or  Eshatriya.  Colonel 
Tod'  classes  them  among  the  thirty-six  Royal  races,  and  describes 
them  as  a  most  impoilant  tribe  in  the  Wcstcm  Peninsnla,  which 
has  cflected  the  change  of  the  name  from  Sanribhtra  to  Eftthiaw&r. 
"  Of  all  its  inhabitants  the  Kflthi  retains  most  originality  ;  his  reli- 
gion, his  manners,  and  his  looks  are  all  decidedly  Scythic/'  They 
have  been  identified  with  the  Ehatraioi  of  Ptolemy.  "  According  to 
the  Greek  writers  the  people  who  held  the  territory  comprised 
between  the  Hydraotes  (R&vi)  and  the  Ilyphasis  (Biyfis)  were  the 
Eatliaioi,  whose  capital  was  Sangala.  Tlio  MaluabliArata  and 
the  Pali  Buddhist  works  speak  of  San  gala  as  the  capital  of  the 
Madras,  a  powerfal  people  also  known  as  B&hika.  Lassen,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  substitution  of  name,  supposes  that  the  mixture 
of  the  Madras  with  the  inferior  castes  had  leil  them  to  assume  the 
name  of  Ehatriyas  (Eshatriya,  the  warrior  caste)  in  token  of  th^r 
degpradation,  but  this  is  by  no  means  probable.  The  name  is 
itill  found  spread  over  an  immense  area  from  the  Hindu  Koh  as  far 
as  Bengal,  and  from  Nep&l  to  Gujarat,  under  forms  slightly  variant : 
Kftthi,  Eatti,  Eathia,  Eliatri,  Khetar,  Kattanr,  Eattair,  Kattak, 
and  others.  One  of  these  tribes,  the  E&thi,  issuing  from  the  lower 
parts  of  the  Pdnjfib,  established  themselves  in  Saurftshtra,  and  gave 
the  name  Efithiav&d  to  the  great  peninsula  of  Gujarilt/'  '  Widow- 
buining  is  mentioned  by  Megasthenes  as  a  peculiar  oustom  of 
the  Eathaei.* 

2.  The  Edthiawftr  legend  is  that  they  were  ordered  to  drive 
oft  the  cattle  of  Virftt.  This,  as  Rdjputs,  they  refused  to  do,  and 
Karan  struck  his  staff  on  the  ground  and  produced  out  of  the  wood 
(Kftshtha)  a  man,  who  carried  out  his  orders,  whence  their  name. 
They  worship  the  sun  and  use  it  as  a  symbol  ii;i  all  their  deeds. 
''  The  symbol  has  much  resemblance  to  a  spider,  the  rays  forming 
the  legs,  but  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  underneath  is  always 
written,  '  the  witness  of  the  holy  sun/  Their  contact  with 
Hindus  has  gradually  instilled  into  them  some  respect  for  the  ordi- 
nary Hindu  gods  and  for  Brfihinans.     They  are  exceedingly  pupcr- 


'  Ariann  Anliqua^  107. 

s  AnnoU,  1.,  119  tiqq» 

>  MoOrindIo,  inJian  Antiquary,  XIIT.,  800. 

*  Bunburj,  Anrieni  Geography,  I.,  563. 
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stitiotis  and  believe  in  omens^  placing  the  greatest  reliance  on  the 
call  of  a  jiartridgo  to  the  left.  At  funeral  ceremonies,  instead  of 
feeding  crows,  they  feed  plovers,  and  liave  a  strong  friendly  feeling 
towards  them.  The  Kftthis  are  exceedingly  hospitabloi  and  are 
always  sociable  and  friendly.  They  are  illitemte  and  indolent 
spending  their  time  in  gossip  and  social  entertainments,  and  rarely 
troubling  themselves  about  their  affairs.  They  have  adopted  the 
'Hindu  feeling  about  the  holiness  of  the  cow,  otherwise  they  are  not 
particular  about  their  food  or  liquor.  The  women  are  proverbially 
handsome  and  bear  a  high  character.  They  arc  on  a  social  equality 
witli  their  husbands,  and  are  treated  as  companions.  A  K&thi 
seldom  marries  more  than  one  wife,  though  they  are  not  limited  in 
this  respect.  Widow  marriage  is  allowed,  but  it  is  seldom  practised 
except  in  the  case  of  a  husband  dying  and  leaving  a  younger 
brother.  In  stich  ca^^cs  the  rule  is  })oromptory  tlmt  the  younger 
brotlicr  must  many  his  brother's  widow."  * 

3.  One  story  about  the  K&thi  makes  them  out  to  have  origin- 
ated in  Kurdistftn,  whence  they  were  driven  out  by  llglath  Pilcsar 
of  Assyria  about  1130  B.  C.  Abul  Fazal,  in  the  Jin^i^Aibari, 
represents  them  as  akin  to  the  Ahirs. 

4.  In  the  Panjdb  the  Kathiya  claim  to  bo  Panwftr  RAjputs.* 
Tlicy  are  described  as  ''  a  handsome,  sturdy  race,  and  nearly  all  Jftts 
of  the  Great  liAvi,  do  not  allow  their  children  of  either  sex  to 
marry  until  they  have  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  because,  as  they 
justly  consider,  too  early  marriages  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
physique  of  the  race."  One  account  fixes  tlieir  original  home  in 
Bikftner,  whence  they  entered  Oujar&t*  Another  tradition  is  that 
ihoy  were  driven  out  of  the  valley  of  the  lower  Ghaggar  about 
the  time  of  Timor's  invasion. 

Kathiyara.' — (Sanskrit  kdshtha  kdra,"  a  worker  in  wood.")  — 
A  small  caste  of  bricklayers  and  cari)enters,  who  were  recorded  in  tlie 
AKgarh  District  in  1881,  but  liave  probably  l)Con  included  in  tlie 
lUj  or  Barliai  caste  at  the  last  Census.  They  have  five  exogamous 
Mctions — Kathar,  Kokfis,  Sukoriya,  llindoliya,  and  Ilimotiya* 
Tboy  marry  outside  their  Be<'lion  and  not  in  the  section  of  their 
anoestors  on  the  father's  or  mother's  side,  as  long  as  any  relaiion- 
•hip  b  rememlxired,  or  in  families  to  whom  they  liave,  within  memur)', 


>  nomhay  GtiMtlUrr,  VIIl..  122.  pjq, 

•  nilietnon,  Pa%tj4h  Ethnotjrnphfj^  iMwra.  472. 

*Ohioflj  liancNlnn  a  iioU^  hy  Muntilii  Mui<lajAl  Siiili,  Dopuijr  O*llo<ti'«r. 
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given  a  bride.  They  may  marry  two  sisters,  bat  not  at  the  same 
time,  nor  the  younger  before  the  elder. 

2.  The  legend  told  by  the  caste  runs  that  Stta,  the  deserted 

wife  of  R&ma  Chandra,  was  living  in  the 
e  o  gm.  forest  with  tlie  Rishi  BhAradwaja.  She  had 
one  son^  Lava ;  and  one  day  she  happened  to  go  to  fetch  watcri  taking 
the  child  with  her.  When  Bliaradwaja  returned  in  her  abeenoe,  he 
missed  the  child,  and  blaming  himself  for  his  carelessness  in  allowing 
it  to  be  taken  away  by  a  wild  beast,  he  made  another  child  in  iti 
image  out  of  kma  grass.  When  Stta  returned  with  her  baby  in  her 
arms  she  wns  surprised  to  see  the  other  child ;  but  she  adopted  it  aa 
her  own,  and  from  his  origin  ho  was  called  Kusa.  At  tlie  oontcst  of 
the  Aswamedha  he  fought  so  hard  {latAara)  that  his  descendanti 
were  called  Kathiyftra.  They  fix  their  original  head-quarters  at 
Sambhal  in  the  Mor&d&bM  District,  and  thence  to  Jalesar  and 
Aligarh,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  On  aceoont  of 
their  descent  from  Jtusa,  tliey  will  not  sleep  on  iusa  grass,  nor  will 
they  cut  or  use  it ;  in  other  words,  insa  grass  was  possibly  a  totem. 

8.    'ihey  practise  adult  marriage  and  sexual  license  bcforomar- 
.  riage  is  lightly   regarded.     Their  marriage 

ceremonies  are  of  the  normal  type.  Widows 
marry  by  iardo.  A  wife  can  be  divorced  for  adultery,  with  the 
permission  of  the  tribal  council,  and  she  cannot  be  again  married  in 
the  caste. 

4.  Tlicy  worship  the  Miy&n  of  Amroliaor  Jalesar,  Ziliirptr,  and 

Jakiiiya.  Of  Miy&n  ilicy  say  tliat  his  name  was 
•  *'*°°'  Mlr4n.    He  was  an  ordinary  Paqir  at  Amroha. 

One  day  he  was  rebuilding  the  wall  of  his  hermitage  {iakijfo),  when  he 
found  an  old  lamp  that  belonged  to  the  Jinn.  When  he  took  it  home 
and  lighted  it  tlic  Jinn  appeared  and  bowed  down  before  hinu  One 
day  he  ordered  the  Jinn  to  bring  him  the  daughter  of  Uio  king  of 
R&m.  He  did  so,  and  Mirin  was  so  pleased  with  her  that  he  made 
the  Jinn  bring  her  every  night.  At  last  her  father  noticed  that  she 
was  pale ;  so  he  got  her  to  tell  him  what  was  going  on.  When  tiie 
king  heard  the  case  he  was  wroth,  and  sent  his  own  four  Jinns  to 
arrest  Mirdn.  When  MirAn  heard  of  this  he  Mras  afraid  and  asked 
his  Jinn  to  protect  him.  They  advised  him  to  get  into  his  water« 
vessel  {badhana),  and  when  the  Jinns  of  the  king  of  Sftm  came  they 
carried  him  off  in  the  pot        he        •     T'    k*  *    n  he  heard 

ofthe  magical  power  of  Mtr)  ^  wd  h^ 
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had  it  buried  in  the  hermitage  which  he  used  to  occupy  at  Amroha. 
Mtrftn  implored  his  Jinn  to  release  him^  but  they  refused,  on  ac-* 
conntof  liis  iniquity,  and  he  is  there  still  and  is  widely  worshipped* 

5.  Of  Jakhiya  the  talo  is  thus  told  :  There  was  once  the  wife 
of  a  DrAhman,  who  was  taking  food  to  her  husband,  when  she  was 
foroed  by  a  sweeper  and  became  in  child.  She  told  her  husband 
what  had  happened ;  he,  believing  her  innocent,  forgave  her,  and  kept 
the  matter  secret.  When  her  seventh  month  had  passed,  one  day 
her  husband  beat  her  for  some  fault,  and  the  child  cried  out  against 
liim  from  her  womb.  The  Brahman  was  stricken  with  fear  and 
determined  to  kill  the  child.  When  the  baby  was  bom,  in  fear  of 
his  father,  he  took  refuge  in  the  pig-stye  of  a  sweeper,  and  there  his 
fmtber  killed  him.  As  he  was  dying  he  implored  Bhagw&n  that  his 
next  birth  should  be  in  some  high-caste  family.  So  he  has  since 
then  been  worship]KHl.  He  is  also  known  .by  the  name  of  Masin 
or  the  deity  of  the  cremation  ground.  Children  suffering  from 
oonvulsions  are  taken  to  his  shrino  and  most  of  them  recover.  The 
core  is  attributed  by  some  to  the  tliaumaturgic  i)ower  of  the  saint, 
and  by  others  to  the  electrical  effect  of  the  peacock  feathers  with 
which  the  patient  is  fanned  continuously  for  three  days. 

6.  Tliey  employ  San^Ulh  Biiilimans  as  their  family  priests.  They 

fiofli  1  ui       d       ^^  ^^^  iKjrform  the  regular  snUffAa,  but,  during 
oooopation.  tho  fortnight  sacrcil  to  the  dead  {tandgal)  they 

usually  feed  a  Brfthman  or  two,  and  do  the  same  on  the  anniverFary 
of  a  death  in  the  family.  They  work  as  carpenters  and  brick- 
layers.  The  only ^  meat  they  cat  is  mutton  ;  they  drink  spirits,  and 
those  who  abstain  both  from  meat  and  wine  are  considered  more 
respectable  than  the  others.  They  will  not  cat,  drink  or  smoke 
with  any  other  caste  but  their  own.  Tkcy  cat  knchchi  cooked  by 
Brihmans  and  pakki  cooked  by  Aliirs,  Ixnlhas,  Mails,  and  Kahdrs. 
/'  Katiyar. — A  sept  of  IUj]mts  shown  in  insignilicant  numbers  at 
the  recent  Census  only  in  the  Bulandslmlir  District.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  sept  of  the  same  name  in  tho  Ilardoi  District,  who  are  said 
to  have  emigrated  from  Sonoriya  near  Ciwfilior  under  lUija  Deva 
Datta,  about  three  hundred  years  ago.  ''  His  clan  was  then  called 
Tomar.  Family  feuds  led  him  to  migrate  from  Sonoriya  to  Singhi 
R4mpur  in  the  Famikhabdd  District  on  the  Ganges  ;  thence  he 
gradually  fought  his  way  wcstwanl.  At  Khasaura  he  sided  with 
tilt  Baihar  Ahirs,  and  crusheil  their  rivals,  the  Dh^nuks.  Then, 
tandng  on   the  Baihars,  lie  smote  and  s])arcil  not  till  tlioy  accepted 
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W  vUxnUnion.  After  eetabliBhing  himBelf  at  Khaeanra  he  drove 
vhI  Ih^  Thatheras.  A  career  of  massacre  earned  for  his  sept  the 
vm^nH^  KatiyAr  or  *'  slaughterers/'  * 

IHHfibulion  of  the  Kafiydr  RdjpuU  according  io  ike  Ceuiui  of 

1891. 


DiSTBTCT. 

Nnuilwr. 

|tti)iiii(lMhiihr         • 

26 

Total 

26 

Eatwa,  Eatua.' — (Kdtna,  "to  spin  thread) .'' — ^A  small 
oaste  found  at  the  last  Census  only  in  Azamgarh  and  Pilibhtt,  and 
sometimes  classed  as  a  sub-caste  of  the  Kori.  They  have  a  tradi- 
tion that  they  were  originally  Bais  B&jputs,  whose  ancestors!,  hav- 
ing been  imprisoned  for  resistance  to  authority,  were  released  on 
ilie  promise  tliat  they  would  follow  a  woman's  occupation  of  spin- 
ning thread.  Tlicy  have  the  usual  rule  of  exogamy  which  bars 
marriage  with  any  relative  as  long  as  any  recollection  of  previous 
marriage  connection  remains.  Marriage  should  take  place  in  in- 
fancy ;  but  if,  owing  to  povciiy,  it  be  deferred  till  after  puberty 
of  the  girl,  no  incontinence  is  tolerated.  Marriage  follows  the  usual 
stages  of  iilah  or  betrothal,  and  the  pdS-piIja  or  worshipping  of 
the  feet  of  the  bridegroom  by  the  father  of  the  bride  and  the  for- 
mal giving  away  {kanydddna) . 

2.  Some  few  of  them  work  at  spinning  thread,  but  most  of 

■utni.  thread.     They  employ  to  the    east  of   the 

Province  Sarwariya  Brdhmans  as  their  family  priests.     They  do 
not  eat  meat  or  drink  spirits. 

Diilribution  of  Katwat  according  io  ike  Census  of  1891. 


DiSTBICT. 


Nomber. 


Pilibhlt     . 
AzaiDgrarh 


7 
802 


Total 


800 


1  aeitltfiveni  lie-port,  \13. 
s  From  a  noto  by  QAzi  Khairnddln,  Aiamgarb. 
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Kausik. — A  sept  of  Rdjputs  hardly  foand  outside  the  Benares 
and  Gorakhpur  Divisions.  According^  to  some,  the  title  is  a  meit^ 
mcknuiuc,  uiciiuiiig  "squint-eyed"  (Sanskrit  iusika).  They  say 
themselves  that  they  take  their  name  from  their  ei)Ouymous  un- 
oestor,  Kusika  or  Kusa,  whom  they  identify  with  Viswamitra,  the 
famous  sa^  who  was  horn  a  Kshatriya,  but,  by  intense  austerities, 
raised  himself  to  be  a  Ihahman,  and  was  finally  promoted  to  be 
one  of  the  seven  great  Risliis.  His  father,  or  as  some  say  his  son, 
was  Cradlii,  the  reputed  foimder  of  Gadhipur,  whieb  is  identified 
with  the  mwlern  OliAzipur.  Many  generations  after  came  Riija 
Chandra  PrakA^h,  who  had  two  sons,  lluja  Vhoj  and  Indrudamoti ; 
the  former  became  Itflja  of  Dh&raua^ar,  and  the  latter  of  Gh&zi- 
pur.  The  Dhuriyapslr  family  in  Gorakhpur  claim  their  name  and 
descent  from  RSja  Dhruv  Chandra,  who  ex|>elled  the  Bhars  and 
oooupied  the  present  Dhuriyap&r  Fargana.  The  town  of  Gop4l- 
pur,  from  wliich  the  family  takes  its  title,  was  founded  by  his 
suooessor,  llaja  Gojiill  Chandra.  Tlie  Glulzipur  branch  select  tlieir 
religious  guides  {ffuru)  from  a  sect  of  monotheists  peculiar  to 
Ghizipur  called  Bheka  Shahi.  The  Gorakhpur  branch  hold  a 
respeotable  rank,  and  intermarry  with  the  Chandrabansi,  S&raj- 
bonsi,  Baghel,  Sirnet,  and  Chauhan  septs. 

2.  From  Ballia  it  is  re)>orted  tliai  they  marry  girls  of  the 
Ilaihobans,  Ujjaini,  Nikunibh,  Kinwar,  Narw&ni,  Karchhuliya, 
Scngar,  Barwar,  Bais,  Jlarhiya,  IlargaiyaUi  llaghubansi,  Suraj- 
bansi,  Fachhtoriya,  Bisariha,  Donw^r,  and  Faiwir  septs;  and  to  U 
give  brides  to  the  Ujjaini,  IIaihol>an9,  Bais,  Raghubansi,  Bisen, 
S&rajbansi,  Narwilni,  FalwHr,  Nikumbh,  Sirnet,  Rajkum&r,  Durg- 
bansi,  Chauhiln,  and  Ba<>;hel  septs.  Those  in  Azamgarh  are  said 
to  take  brides  from  the  Barhiya,  GaharwHr,  Dikshit,  K&kan,  Galilot, 
Bachgoti,  Bais,  and  Chau'Iel ;  and  to  give  girls  to  the  Sirnet,  Bais, 
Bljkumir,  Fanwdr,  Cliandrabansi^  Gargbansi.  and  Raghubansi 
oepts.     They  claim  to  belong  to  the  Kausik  golra, 

DisiribfUioM  of  the  Knnnik  UiijpnU  according  to  the  Ce»tmg  of  189 1, 
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kAyajSTH,    KirASTHA. 


Dislribuiion  of  ike  Kausii  R^fpmU  aceordm^  io  ike  Ceneme  ef 

i^9i— oontd. 


District. 


JbUmi 
Benares 
JMmpur    y 
OhAzipar  « 
Ballia 
Ooralcbpnr 
Batti 

Asamgarb 
B&d  Bareli 


Number. 


Fsis&bAd 
Bebr&ieh 


SnltAnpar  • 
PsrUbgiirb 


171 

01 

790 

490S 

7,115 

980 

4605 

18 

574 

4 

8ft 

39 


Total 


103d8 


Eayasth,  Eayastha.^ — The  well-known  writer  class  of 
Hindustan. — About  the  derivation  of  the  term  there  is  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  Mr.  Colebrooke  gives  as  the  popular  derivation  the 
Sanskrit  kdj^a^iansiiiak,  *'  staying  at  home/'  in  reference  to  their 
sedentary  habits.  The  caste  themselves  derive  their  name  from 
idya^itka,  situated  in  the  body,  incorporate,  with  reference  to  the 
legend  of  their  descent,  which  will  be  given  further  on. 

2.  Like  all  people  who  are  on  their  promotion  the  K&yasths 

are  particularly  sensitive  as  to  any  impata- 
tions  on  the  purity  of  their  descent,  and 
it  is,  from  every  point  of  view,   useless  to  revive  a  troublesome 


Origin  of  tbe  easie. 


1  Based  on  noiet  by  Munabi  BLm  Saran  D4a,  Faii4b4d ;  Pandit  Baldeo  PlraaAd» 
Deputy  Oolleotor,  Oawnpar ;  Mnnshi  Ummed  L41 ;  The  TawMkh  Qanm  rdyejli^ 
by  Muaabi  Awadb  Bihiri  lAl;  and  TawArihh  QaMt  Kdya$lh,  by  Mnnabi  Kiabori  Ul. 
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oontroveny.  Mr.  Risley  remarks  that  ''the  phyucal  characters 
of  the  Bih&r  Kftyasths  (who  are  identical  with  those  of  these 
Provinces)  ailord  souio  grounds  for  the  belief  tliat  they  may  Ikj 
of  tolerably  puic  Aryan  descent^  though  the  group  is  doubtless  a 
fnuctional  one  rccniitcd  from  all  grades  of  tlie  Aryan  community/' 
The  case  of  the  K&yasths  of  Bengal  is  not  so  clear,  though  it  is 
reported  that  the  K&yasths  of  Northern  India  have  recently  shown 
an  inclination  to  admit  them  to  full  rights  of  oommunion.  Of 
them  Mr.  Risley  writes  :  ''  Putting  tradition  aside,  and  looking,  on 
the  one  liand,  to  the  physical  typo  of  the  Kdyasths,  and,  on  tlic 
other,  to  their  remarkable  intellectual  attainments,  it  would  seem 
that  their  cUim  to  Aryan  descent  cannot  bo  wholly  rejected, 
though  all  attempts  to  lay  doAVn  their  genealogy  precisely  must 
necessarily  be  futile.  It  appears  to  be  at  least  a  plausible  conjec- 
ture that  they  were  a  functional  group,  developed  within  the 
Aryan  community,  in  response  to  the  demand  for  an  oflloial  and 
Kterary  class,  which  must  in  course  of  time  have  arisen.  This  class 
would  naturally  have  been  recruited  more  largely  from  the  pcace- 
fol  Vaisyas  and  Sddras  than  from  the  warlike  Kshatriyas,  while 
ilia  Brfthmans  would  probably  have  held  aloof  from  it  altogetlior.'' 

3.  It  is,  of  course,  not  difCcult  to  do,  as  some  advocates  of  a 
higher  status  for  the  caste  than  others  are  disposed  to  admit 
have  done,  to  produce  texts  in  supi>ort  of  their  views ;  but  it  is 
obvious  tliat  the  question  cannot  be  settled  by  reference  lo  writings, 
the  authority  of  some  of  which  is  not  quite  free  from  suspicion.  Tlie 
matter  is  one  of  purely  physical  conformation,  and,  before  it  can 
be  finally  settled,  the  anthropomotrical  data  must  be  much  larger 
tlian  they  are  at  present.  At  the  same  time  it  may  jKsrliaps  bo 
Miid  that  most  comiK3tent  observers  of  the  jthysical  apixiarauco 
of  KAyasths  are  not  prci»arcd  to  accept  the  conclusion  of  the  writers 
of  the  Jatimftia  and  similar  authorities,  which  deny  wholly  or  partly 
their  Aryan  descent ;  and  so  far  as  the  evidence  from  customs 
and  manners  goes,  the  result  is  the  samc.^ 

4.  With  this  preface  we  nmy  now  go  on  to  relate  the  legends  of 

_  their  oiimn  ffiven  by  the  members  of  the 

The  tribal  logondt.  i  i  r^ 

caste    thcnisolves.     One   story    tells   that 

in  the  beginning   of   all  things  there    wore   thirteen    Yamas    in 


I  Any  one  oarions  aa  refrartl"  i^i^  ooniroTetnij  maj  conanlt,  on  the  on*  h*ad, 
%htE0ya»iha  ElhnoloKy  ot  Munnhi  K4H  PraaAd  and  D4ha  Qaru  PraaAd  8«n'a  arUcU 
fai  Cmleuiln  Review,  XCI..  ISC. 
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Tamapuii,  the  kingdom  of  the  dead.  The  last  of  those  was  Chitra. 
In  those  days  there  were  three  men  of  the  same  name  in  a 
certain  city.  One  was  a  Raja^  the  second  a  Brdhman^  and  the 
third  a  barber.  Wlien  the  time  appointed  for  the  R&ja's  life 
had  expii*ed,  Yama  sent  his  messengers  {d^la)  to  bring  his  soul  to 
Yamapuri.  The  messengers  spared  the  Baja  and  brought  the 
soul  of  the  Brahman  and  barber  to  Yama^  who,  when  he  consulted 
his  register,  found  that  a  mistake  had  occurred.  Bralima  was 
grieved  when  he  heard  of  this,  and  began  to  meditate  how  he  oould 
so  arrange  the  affairs  of  Yamapuri  so  as  to  avoid  similar  mia- 
takes  in  future.  Up  to  that  time  there  was  no  such  thing  as  oamal 
birth;  UFo  was  produced  by  ilie  milk  of  the  go<ls.  While  BnJima 
was  thus  reflecting,  Vishnu  ap]^)eared  I)cfore  him  in  liis  four-liauded 
form.  In  one-hand  he  held  a  pcn^  in  the  second  the  Vedas,  in  the 
third  the  p^'^  or  noose  with  which  Yama  catches  the  souls  of  the 
dead,  in  the  fourth  the  danda  or  mace  with  which  he  punishes  the 
wicked.  Vishnu  then  spi*ead  his  delusion  over  BitJima,  and  he  took 
him  on  his  knee  and  said,  "  As  you  existed  in  my  body  unseen, 
I  give  you  the  name  of  Chitragupta  and  make  yqu  the  four* 
tecnth  Yama. ''  He  then  ordered  Chitragupta  to  assume  oliarge  of 
Yamapuri  and  to  stop  mental  creation  and  introduce  the  arrange* 
ment  of  carnal  births.  He  added  that  he  should,  in  future,  worship 
Sflrya,  Vishnu,  Devi,  Oanesa,  and  Siva,  but  that  he  (Brahma)  was 
to  be  his  personal  god  {ishta-devata).  When  the  gods  heard  that 
mental  creation  was  to  cease,  Dharma  Sarma  Bishi  represented 
to  Brahma  tliat  ho  wished  io  marry  his  daughter  Inlvati  to  Cliitra- 
gupta,  and  Manuji,  the  son  of  Sflrya,  proposed  to  give  him  his 
daughter  Sudakshina  also.  To  this  Brahma  agreed,  and  the  double 
marriage  was  performed.  Iriivati  bore  to  Chitragupta  eight 
sons — Ch^ra,  Suchilni,  Chitraksha,  MatiwSn,  Ilanumftn,  Chitm- 
chdni,  Cimruna.  and  Jitindriya;  by  Sudakshina  he  had  four  sons^ 
Chitrabanu,  Vibhftnu,  Viswabhftnu,  and  Vrijbhinu.  When  Bralt- 
ma  saw  the  increase  of  the  family  (of  Chitragupta  he  was  pleased 
and  said,  '^  My  son  I  I  have  created  from  my  anus  the  Cshatriyas, 
who  will  be  lords  of  Mrityuloka,  the  world  of  death.  I  desire 
to  make  your  sons  Kshatriyas  like  tliom.^'  But  Chitragupta  said, 
''  Most  of  the  lldjas  of  the  world  will  fall  into  hell.  I  do  not 
desire  this  fate  for  my  sons.  I  ])ray  thee  to  allot  to  them  some 
other  function. "  Bralima  was  plcafecil  and  answered,  ''Your  sons 
shall   wield   the  ])en   and   not   the  sword.     For  four  births   shal 
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they  live  in  the  world  of  death.  Then,  if  they  deserve  it,  they  shall 
be  removed  to  the  heaven  of  the  gods/^  So  the  sons  of  Chitragnpta 
came  down  to  this  world  of  ours,  and^  when  they  had  established 
their  human  i*ace,  they  were  readmitted  into  heaven. 

5.  So  Chitragupta  remains    the    ixxx)rdcr  of   Yama.     A  80ul| 
when  it  quits  the  body,  seeks  its  abode  in  the  lower  regions ;  there 
the  recorder  Chitragupta  reads  out  its  accoimt  from  his  register, 
called  Agrasandliani^  and  the  soul  either  joins  tlie  Pitri,  or  is  sent  for 
punishment  to  one  of  the  twenty-one  hells,  or  is  re-bom  on  earth  in 
some  other  form.      Dr.  Muir^  tmiiHlaU^H  a  doHt*ri)»tion  of  Cliitra- 
gupta  from  the   Vriliannaradiya  Purilna,   wliich   ho   describes  as 
''tasteless  and  extravagant '^     ''The  dreadful  Chitragupta,  with  a 
Toico  like  tliat  issuing  from  the  clouds  at  the  mundane  dissolution, 
gleaming  like  a  mountain  of  collyrium,  terrible  with  lightning-like 
weapons,  having  thirty-two  arms,  as  ^ig  as  two  j/ojanax^  rod-eyed, 
long-nosed,  his  face  furnished  with  grinders  and  projecting  teeth,  his 
eyes  resembling  oblong  (wnds,  bearing  death  and  diseases.''     In  the 
Padma  Puiana  we  also  read  :    "  Brahma  liaving  remained  in  medita- 
tion for  a  while,  there  sprang  from  his  whole  body  a  male  of  godlike 
form  bearing  an  inkjiot  and  a  pen.     Tliis  being  was  named  Chitra* 
gnpta,  and  ho  was  plaecil  by  Brahma  near  Dharmaraja  to  register 
the  gooil  and  evil  oi^tions  oF  all  sentient  beings.     He  was  i)os8C88od 
of  8uiK}raatural  wibdom,  and  l)ecan)c  the  partaker  of  sacrifices  offered 
to  tlie  gods  and  fire.     It  is  for  this  tliat  tlie  twice-born  always  give 
him  oblations  from  their  food.     As  ho  sprang  from  the  body  of 
Bralima  he  is  said  to  be  of  the  Kfiyastha  class.     His  desccndante 
are  KAyastlia  of  numerous  goiran  on  the  face  of  the  earth.'^     And 
in  the  Bhavisliya   Punlna  we  itswl  :     "  Thou  art  sprung  from  my 
(Hrahma'h)  Ixxly  ;  thciufoi-o  thou  bhait  lie  styled  Kfiyastha,      Thou 
■halt  be  known  on  the  earth  by  the  ;iainc  of  Chitragupta.     O  son, 
having  obtained  my  ]X)hitive  commands,  thou  shalt  be  postoil  for  ever 
in  the  kingtlom  of  Dharmaraja  for  the  dihcrinunation   of   virtue  and 
vice!     Let  the  religious  duties  preseriboil  for  the  Kbiiatriya  caste 
bo   followcil    by    thee  according   to    rule.      O   son,   beget   devout 
children  on  the  face  of  the  earth/'     At  the  last  Census  only   1,W67 
persons   wcrc    rcconled   as    worhhipiicrs   of   Chitragupta,   wliich   is 
explained  by   the    fact    that   "  Kayabths   are    in    general  ortliodox 
Saivas   or   Vaislmavas   and    worship   Chitragupta   with   simply    a 
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•omowhat  greater  degree  of  roverenoo  tlian  otiier  oastee  use  to  the 
•pirits  of  their  anceetoiV. 

6.  The  K&yasths  are  divided  into  twelve  endogamous  sub-castes. 

These  are  Sriv&stavya  or  SribSstab;  Bhat« 
**  °''*"  *     n^gara  or  Bhatn&gar ;   Saksena ;  Amieht  or 

AnvAsta ;  Aithan ;  Astiidna ;  Billmtk  or  Y&lmiki ;  Mftthur  ; 
SAryadhwaja  or  S&rajdhwaj;  Kulsreshta  or  Kulasrcshta;  Karau 
or  Karana;  Ganda  or  Oaur  and  Nigam,  with  a  thirteenth  known 
Ml  Un&ya  or  those  of  Un&o.  These  it  may  be  convenient  to 
consider  separately. 

7.  These  are  said  to  be  descended  from   BhAnu,  the  son  of 
i1io  SrirAiiUTya       Chitragnpta.     lie  is  said  to  have  emigrated  to 

or  SrlbAnUb  KAyaMtUi.  Kashmir,  whcro  he  became  llAja  of  Srinagar^ 
and  thence  obtained  his  name.  On  him  was  conferred  the  title  of 
IUlja-adhird.ja  by  Chandragupta,  the  R&ja  of  Magadha.  By 
another  account  the  name  is  derived  from  Srivatsa,  "  the  &vonrite 
of  the  goddess  of  fortune/'  an  epithet  of  Vishnu,  whom  they  are 
said  principally  to  worship.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
name  is  really  territorial  and  derived  from  the  ancient  town  of 
Sr&vasti,  now  Saliet-Mahet,  in  the  Gonda  District.  They,  like 
the  Gaur  Kftyasthsi  have  two  sections  Khara  and  Dflsra — ^which 
are  also  endogamous.  About  the  explanation  of  those  names  opinions 
differ.  Khara  possibly  represents  the  Sanskrit  tafa  in  the  sense 
of  *'  right''  or  "  excellent ";  while  D&sra  implies  an  inferior  gnulo. 
By  one  story  those  were  named  Khara  who  took  up  tiiAr  residence 
at  Ajudhya  during  the  time  of  R&mchandi*a ;  while  those  who  went 
and  lived  elsewhere  were  called  D&sra  or  ''second  rate.''  By 
an  extraordinary  feat  of  folk  etymology  some  of  the  Oudh 
K&yasths  say  that  the  twelve  sub-castes  married  each  the  daughter 
of  a  deity  (deota).  On  ttiis  the  Rftksliasas  determined  not 
to  be  outdone,  and  persuaded  each  of  them  to  take  a  R&ksliasa 
bride  as  well.  The  descendants  of  the  deity  became  known 
as  Deosra  or  DGsra,  and  those  of  the  demons  Khara,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  BAkshasa.^  A  third  story  brings 
the  date  of  the  division  down  to  the  time  of  Akbar.  At  the 
Baqar  'Id  he,  as  was  the  custom  of  his  Court,  ordered  the  flesh  of 
the  sacrificed  goats  to  be  distributed  among  his  courtiers.  Those  who 
accepted  the  favour  were  known  as  Khara  or  ''  high*class ";   tliose 
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who  refused  were  called  Dflsra  or  ''seoond  rate/'  One  of  them 
refused  the  p^ift  with  contumolyi  and  was  called  Akhori,  which  is 
said  to  mean  ''one  whoso  faith  remained  intact/'  By  another 
Btory  this  word,  which  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Bengal  sections, 
means ''one  who  would  not  eat''  the  forbidden  food.  According 
to  Mr.  Sherring/  two  other  clans  of  this  sub-caste,  the  NiplS  Shab&n 
and  the  Buddhi  Shab&n^  are  to  be  found  in  the  Allahftbftd  and 
Fatehpur  Districts.  The  Srib&stab  is  by  far  the  most  numerous 
6ub-caste  of  the  Kftyasths  of  these  Provinces. 

S.  The  Bhatniigar  sub-caste  is  supposed  to  be  descended  from 
The  BhatnAgar  Cliitra,  thc  SOU  of  Chitragupta.  They  are 
KAyasihi.  g|^j  ^  derive  their  name  from  their  residence 

on  the  banks  of  the  Bhat  river,  or  at  the  old  town  of  Bhatner,  the 
fort  of  which  is  of  some  historical  interest,  liaving  been  at  various 
times  captured  by  MahmQd  of  Ohazni,  Tn^imAr,  and  Kamrftn,  the 
son  of  Iluniayun.  Among  them  are  two  endogamous  sections— 
Bhatndgar  Vaisya  or  Qadim,  the  ''  real "  or  "  ancient "  BhatnAgars, 
and  the  Gaur  Bhatndgari,  who  are,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  account  of 
that  sub-caste,  connected  with  the  Gaur. 

9.  According    to  the  tribal   tradition,   the  word  Saksena  is  a 

corniption  of  the  Sanskrit  SaHi'iena  in  the 

Tho Sakncna KAjastha.  «>/,<.•       t      0  .t  •«        1 

senso  ot  "  friend  of  the  army/  and  vras  a 
title  given  to  them  by  the  Srivostavya  llAjas  of  Srinagar  on 
account  of  their  skill  in  war.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
name  is  really  a  territorial  title  derived  from  the  old  town  of 
Bankisa  in  the  Farrukh&bad  District.  They  have  three  endogamous 
sections — Rhara  and  D&sra,  which  agree  with  those  of  the  SribAstav 
Bub-caste,  and  Kharna,  which  is  said  to  mean  ''pure,"  and  was 
oonferred  as  a  recognition  of  his  honesty  on  one  of  their  ancestors 
who  was  Treasurer  to  Kusa,  one  of  the  twin  sons  of  RAma  and 
Sita.  Tlie  name  of  this  worthy  is  said  to  have  been  SArya  Clumdra 
or  Soma  Datta.  By  another  story  the  DQsra  section  tcH>k  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  thoy  went  with  Ilumayun,  the  father  of  the 
Kiniieror  Akbar,  when  he  had  to  Uikc  refuge  in  Iran  after  his 
defeat  by  Shir  Sliali.  Thoy  reniaiueil  some  sixteen  years  in  exile 
with  that  monarch,  and  when  thoy  rctunicd  the  "real  "  or  Khara 
Sakseiui  sub-ca&te  refused  to  eat  kachcki  with  them.  It  may  be 
cx>njectured  that  the  terms  Rhara  and   DAsra  really   imply  some 
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actual  distinotion  of  Bocial  rank  aiid  that  tho  fismon  of  the  Bub-oaste 
into  these  two  sections  was  tho  result  of  some  internal  quarrel  about 
eating  or  some  other  social  observance.  The  ti*aditional  ancestor  of 
the  Saksena  sub-caste  is  MatimSn,  the  son  of  Chitragupta. 

10.  The   Amibht   or  Anvasia  or  Ambastlia  sub-caste  are  by 
Thfl  Amialit  or  Am-     tradition  tho  descendants  of  Ilanumftn,  son  of 
boBtha  KAyuHths.  Chitmffupta.    Thoy  are  said  to  liave  settled 

at  the  Girn&r  Ilill  and  to  have  taken  their  name  from  their  worship 
of  the  goddess  Ambaji  or  Aml)a  Devi.  There  seems,  however,  to  be 
some  reason  to  suspect  that  they  may  be  the  i-epresentatives  of  the 
Ambastha  race,  the  Am1)a8tae  of  Arrian,  who  are  traditionally 
descended  from  a  Bralhinan  and  a  woman  of  tho  Vaisya  tribe,  and 
were  noted  for  their  skill  in  medicine.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
practice  of  surgery  is  an  occupation  of  some  K&yasths.  At  the  town 
of  Nagram,  in  the  Lucknow  District,  there  is  a  oolony  of  K&yastha, 
known  as  Kohhal,  who  aro  oculists  and  are  held  in  great  local 
repute.  None  of  the  Amislit  sub-caste  appear  to  be  found  in  these 
Pi*ovinces  ;  they  are  chiefly  resident  in  Bengal. 

11.  The  AitMna  su1)-ca8to  are  traditionally  the  doscondanbi 
The  AihthAna   KAy-     ^f   Visvabhanu,   SOU  of  Chitragupta,    The 
^^^**  '  legendary  explanation  of  the  name  is  that 

their  ancestor  once  presented  to  R&ja  Bandr  of  Benares  eight  (oitia) 
kinds  of  pearls — those  of  the  snake,  of  the  shell,  of  the  bamboo,  of 
the  conch-shell,  of  tho  hog,  of  the  elephant,  and  one  that  fell  down 
with  tlio  min  from  heaven.  They  have  two  endogamons  sections 
which  do  not  cat  togol  her — tho  rfinibi  or  Mashriqi,  **  Eastern,'^ 
who  are  found  in  Jaunpur  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  Magh- 
ribi  or  Pachhami,  ''Western,^'  which  are  found  in  and  about 
Lucknow. 

13.  The  y&lmiki  or  Balm{k  sub>caste  are  said  to  be  descended 

The     VAlmtU    KAy-     ^"'^"^   Vihhanu   or    Vrijbhftnu,    the  son  of 
'^"^^'*  Chandragiipta,  who  is  said  to  have  g^ned  the 

name  of  V&lmtki  from  his  austerities.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  fact  that  he  was  eo  intensely  devoted  to  meditation 
on  God  that  he  allowed  the  ants  to  form  an  ant*lull  {vdlmika)  over 
him.  They  do  not  api)car  to  have  any  legend  connecting  them  with 
the  famous  Vulmiki,  tho  aiithor  of  the  lldmayana.  They  have 
three  endogamons  sections— Mambai,  those  of  Bomliay ;  Kachcbhi 
those  of  Kachchh  or  Cutch ;  and  Sorathi,  those  of  Surat  or  Saxuishtra. 
They  arc  not  reconled  at  the  recent  Census  in  these 
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18.  The  Md^thur  sub-caste  are  said  to  be  descended  from  Chftru^ 

son  o£  Cliitracrnpta.     They  take  their  name 

The  MAthur  KAyosthi.       .  ^y    -        i7^  l     i.  ulr  l\  a  i 

from  tlicir  settlement  at  Mathura.  Accord- 
ing to  one  account  they  have  three  cndogamous  sections — Dihlawi, 
"  those  from  Delhi'';  Kaclichhi,  from  Kaclichh  or  Cutch ;  and  the 
Laohauli  of  Jodhpur.  By  another  account  the  Lachauli  or  Jodh- 
pur  sect  is  called  Panchauli,  from  a  king  of  that  country  named 

Panclia. 

14.  The  title  of  the   S&rajdhwaj   or   SAryadhwaja   Eftyasihs 
Tlio  SAryadhwaja  KAy-     ^"^a^s  *'  ono  having  the  sun  for  liis  emblem.'' 

••**^  By  their  own  story,  they  call  themselves  the 

descendants  of  Vibh&nu,  son  of  Chitrogupta.  The  title  of  SOrya« 
dhwaja  is  said  to  have  been  conferred  on  him  by  Raja  Sura  Sena  of 
the  race  of  Ikshwftkui  because  he  helped  him  in  performing  a  sacri- 
fice. There  is  a  more  scandalous  derivation  of  the  name  and  origin 
of  tliis  sub-caste  which  is  particularly  irritating  to  Kftyasths  and 
need  not  be  rci)cated.  They  profess  excessive  purity  and  call  them- 
aelves  Sakadwipi  or  Scytliian  Brdhmans. 

15.  The    Kulsreshta    or    Kulasreshta    (Sanskrit  kulasrethiirt, 
The  KaUsreshU  KAy-      "  wcll-bom")    claim   to   be  descended  from 

••**^'  Jitindriya  or  Atindriya,  the  son  of  Chitra- 

gupta.  Tlio  legend  runs  that  he  was  tlie  most  amiable  of  all  the 
sons  of  Chitragupta,  and  every  year  U8e<l  to  invite  liis  brothers  and, 
after  drinking  the  water  in  which  he  washed  their  feet,  to  entertain 
them.  This  devotion  to  his  brethren  was  counted  unto  him  aa 
righteousness.  When  his  allotted  space  of  life  had  passed,  a 
messenger  from  Yamapuri  came  to  him  and  said,  ''  If  you  do  not 
care  to  go  to  IToavcii  just  now,  soino  other  arrangements  will  lie 
made  for  you  by  your  fatlior  Cliilragtipta."  lie  replied  tliat  ho 
preferred  to  go  to  Heaven  at  once,  so  a  heavenly  chariut  {rimdua) 
came  down  for  liim  and  carried  him  (irst  to  the  Agniloka  Heaven, 
where  he  saw  his  father  Chitragupta,  who  was  pleased  to  see  him, 
and,  mounting  on  the  same  chariot,  took  hini  round  all  the  HcaveiiB. 
At  last,  when  they  reiiehetl  Prajapati  Loka,  another  cliariot  met 
them  and  e^irriinl  them  to  Ihaluna  lioka,  where  he  was  received  into 
eternal  happiness.  Hence  the  honourable  title  conferred  on  his 
descendants.  The  Kulsrc^shta  K&yahths  are  divided  into  two  endo- 
gmmous  sections,  Harah  Khera,  or  *'  the  twelve  ancient  village  sites," 
mod  Cliha  Khera,  or  *'  the  six  sites."  These  do  not  eat  JtaeAcAi 
together. 
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16.  The  Karan  is  a  purely  Bengal  sab-oaste.    The  name  ia 

The  K.r«.  KijMth..     'P?"^  ^  ^   indigenous  writer  cImb  of 

Orissa^  of  whom  a  full  aooount  ia  giren  fcj 
Mr.  nisley.  The  word^  of  course^  is  the  Sanskrit  iarana  (root 
kriy  '^to  do  *') ;  but  traditionally  thoy  take  their  name  from  eoma 
.place  named  Kam&li  on  the  Narbada.  They  have  two  endogamons 
sections— the  Gayaw&la  or  "  those  of  Gaya/'  and  the  TirhAtiya  or 
Tirhfltw&l^  who  are  residents  of  Tirhfit. 

17.  The    Gaur  K&yasths  claim  to  derive  their  name  from 

K&yasthB.  and  say  that  the  Sena  dynasty  waa  famiahed 

from  their    sub-caste.     Their   primal  ancestor,  Bhflga  Datt%  is 
said  to  have   fought  in  the  war  of  the  MahAbhirata  on  the  side 
of    Duryodhana    against    Yudhishthira.      Another    famona    king 
among  them  was  R&ja  L&la  Sena.     Among  KAyasths  it  is  the 
custom  at  marriages  for  women  to  make  an  image  of  lamp-blaek, 
which  they  call  Kdl  Scn^  and  worship  it  with  the  family  deity. 
According  to  one  account  this  K&l  Sen  really  represents  the  fiunooa 
Mja  L&l  Son.    The  lost  of  the  dynasty  is  called  by  them  Blja 
Lakhmaniya^  and  to  him  the  Brihmans  announoed  that  a  Turk  or 
Musalm&n,  whose  hands  were  long  enoug^h  to  touch  his  feet,  woald 
wi*est  the   Kingdom  of    Bengal  from  him.    At  last  Bakhtiyir 
Khilji  was  found  able   to  x>erform  this  feat,  and  he  deposed  the 
Gaur   Kftyasth  dynasty.     After  the  conquest  the  Ghiur   K&yastha 
leaiTit  that  some  persons  of  the  Bhatnftgor  sub-oaste  were  in  the 
Muliammadan  ^rvice,  and  the  two  bodies  began  to  amalgamate, 
and  some  of  the  Gaur  Kftyasths  also  took  service  with  the  foreigner. 
Finally^  they  adopted  from  the   Bhatn&gars  the  BAm  M&rgi  or 
left-hand  worship  and  the  veneration  for   Bhairava   ChakT%  and 
began  to  eat  with  them.     So  the  Blmtn&gars  invited  the  Ghran 
to  eat  kaekehi  with  them,  and  though  there  was  no  intermarriage 
between  the  two  claps,  the  Bhatnftgars  came  and  ate  JtmeMi  at 
the  houses  of  the  Ghiurs ;  but  when  the   Bhatnftgars  invited   the 
Gaurs  to  pay  them  the  same  compliment  they  reused.    At  thia 
the  BhatnSgars  took  extreme  offence,  and  when  some  of  the  Ganrs, 
who  were  friendly  to  them,  did  cat   kaehehi  with  them,  their 
more  scnipulous  brethren  excommunicated  them.     At  tliat  time 
Nastruddin  was  Emperor  of    Delhi,   and  he  had  both  Ganr  and 
Bhatnftgar  Kftyasths  in  his  service.     When  the  Delhi  tamoh  of 
the  Bhatnftgars  heard  of  these  events  they  determined  to  ezoom* 
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monioate  their  Eastern  brethren  nnless  the  Oanrs  would  appree  to 
eat  kachehi  with  them,  and  pressure  was  broup^ht  to  bear  by  the 
Mohamnuulan  Eini)eror  to  secure  this  object.  In  the  end  some 
Oaurs  did  eat  with  the  Bhatndgars,  and  wei-e  lience  called  Ghiur 
Bhatnigari ;  while  other  more  scrupulous  Oaurs  fled  from  Delhi  in 
preference  to  eating  with  the  Bliatnftgars.  One  of  them  was  a 
woman  far  gone  in  pregnancy.  She  took  refuge  in  the  house  of 
a  Brihman,  and  when  her  son  was  born  and  grew  up  the  Br&hman 
married  his  daughter  to  him.  The  remaining  Oaurs  went  to 
Uud&un  and  settled  there.  Hearing  of  this,  the  Delhi  Uhatnfigars 
again  complained  to  the  Emperor  and  he  sent  oflicers  to  bring  the 
BudAun  Oaurs  and  force  them  to  eat  with  the  BhatnAgars.  They 
implored  the  help  of  their  Br&hman  friends,  and,  in  order  to  protect 
them,  the  Br&hmans  invested  them  with  the  Br&lmianical  cord,  and 
wlien  they  were  asked  said  that  these  Kftyasths  were  their  breth- 
ren. The  royal  oOicers  were  not  satisfied  with  this  statement 
and  forced  the  UrAhmans  to  eat  with  these  Oaur  Kftyasths  on  the 
tame  cooking- place  (chauka).  On  this,  to  the  great  disgust  of 
the  Bhatn&gars,  the  Emperor  dismissed  their  comp]aint>  and  in 
their  anger  the  Bhatn&gars  excommunicated  their  brethren ;  and 
thus  there  came  to  bo  two  classes  of  Bhatn&gars — tho  Rh&s  or 
^'rcal'^  Bhatnflgnrs,  who  liml  hold  no  communion  with  the 
Oaurs,  and  the  Oaur  Blintnfigars,  who  iiad  eaten  with  them.  And 
for  tlie  same  reason  thci-e  came  to  be  four  sections  of  the  Oaura— 
firUf  the  real  Oaurs,  who  held  oflTices  on  the  Bengal  frontier, 
such  as  at  NizAni&b^,  Jauupur,  and  other  places ;  iecottdfy,  those 
who  had  eaten  kackcki  with  the  BhatnAgars ;  ikirdlf^  those  who 
were  admitted  into  communion  by  the  Budaun  Br&hmans ;  and 
fourikl^y  those  who  had  admitted  to  caste  rights  the  woman  whose 
•on  was  bom  in  the  Brihman's  house. 

18.  Then  followed  sundry  internal  quarrels,  which  appear  not 
to  be  quite  settled  up  to  tho  present  day.  It  is  said  that  the  third 
olass  of  Oaurs  above  mentioned  settled  at  NizAm&hAd ;  with  these 
the  members  of  the  third  class  would  hold  no  connection,  and 
apjiointed  the  Budilun  Brulimans  to  be  their  family  priests.  Tho 
Oaurs  of  the  second  class  reipiosted  these  BiAlimans  to  arrange  to 
get  them  admitted  to  equal  rights  with  their  oUents.  This  re- 
quest was  so  far  agreed  to  that  they  wore  admitted  to  communion  ; 
bat  the  Oaurs  of  the  fourth  class  refused  to  give  them  their 
daughters  in  nmrriti^c.     After  u  time  thin  difrcrenf^o  ii^  loiid  to  have 

Vol.  ill.  N 
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vluM^p|idared.  Hearing  of  this  the  Oaurs  o£  the  first  chuw,  who 
Wi»rt)  (lisporsed  in  various  places  cat  off  connection  with  those  of 
Niis&inftbAd  from  those  of  the  second  class.  But  in  time  this 
quarrel  was  settled,  and  they  are  said  now  all  to  intermarry.  Bat 
even  now  it  would  seem  that  occasional  attempts  are  made  to  revive 
this  old  trihal  quarrel.  The  sections  above  described  are  now 
known  as  Khara,  Dftsra,  Bang&Ia,  Delhi  Shim&li,  and  Bnd&anL 

1 9.  It  has  seemed  worth  while  to  give  what  may  be  oonsider* 
ed  a  prolix  account  of  a  petty  caste  disagreement.  But  the  story 
is  interesting  from  two  points  of  view.  In  the  first  plaoe^  it  illus- 
trates the  manner  in  which  these  tribal  sections  are  being  developed* 
It  is  on  the  basis  of  some  insignificant  disagreement  about  eoremo- 
nial,  such  as  eating  and  drinking,  etc.,  that  so  many  of  these  em- 
dogamous  groups  are  now  developed  and  after  a  time  reoombine. 
The  system  of  caste  is,  in  fact,  so  far  from  being  in  a  staUe  oondi- 
tion,  that  it  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  flux ;  and  we  may  oonjeo* 
ture  that  it  was  from  causes  such  as  these  in  thp  remote  past,  of 
which  wo  have  no  trustworthy  records,  that  the  endogamoos 
groups,  which  we  now  call  castes,  were  largely  developed.  Second* 
ly,  it  is  curious  to  consider  the  attitude  which  the  Muhammadmn 
Oovemment  adopted  in  dealing  with  a  caste  quarrel  like  this. 
Now-a-days  we  can  hardly  conceive  the  Oovemment  patting  pres- 
sure on  one  body  of  i)eople  to  admit  another  set  to  caste  privileges  | 
but  this  was  not  so  in  the  oldon  time,  and  the  influence  of  the  ral* 
ing  power  in  moulding  the  system  of  caste  is  a  factor  which  cannot 
be  ignored. 

20.  In  the  matter  of  intermarriage  the  K&yasths  follow  the 

standard  rule  of  exogamy  based  on  the  text  of 
Yajnavalkya  as  expounded  by  the  author  of 
the  Mitakshara,  which  bars  marriage  between  tapindaif  that  is,  who 
are  witliin  five  degrees  of  affinity  on  the  side  of  the  mother  and 
seven  degrees  on  the  side  of  the  father.  Among  the  sub-castes 
which  still  maintain  the  organisation  of  local  groups  or  sections  {al) 
marriage  cannot  take  place  between  persons  i)elonging  to  the 
al ;  nor  can  a  man  maiTy  a  woman  belonging  to  the  al  of 
maternal  grandfather  or  grcat-[>;randfather.  A  man  cannot  take 
two  Bisters  to  wife  at  the  name  time ;  but  ho  may  marry  the  younger 
sister  of  his  deceased  wife.  Mr.  Ilisley  gives  some  examples  of 
outsiders  being  a<lmitted  among  the  K&yasths  of  Bengal ;  bat  snoh 
a  custom  is  forbidden  among  the  Kiyasths  of  these  Pfovinoeiu    Of 
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oourse  if  a  memljer  of  the  caste  be  expelled  for  misoonduct  and  sub- 
sequently perform  the  expiatory  ceremony  (praydt-chiUa)  he  can 
bo  restored  to  caste  rights.  Adult  marriage  is  the  rule,  and  infant 
marriage  tho  exception,  among  most  of  the  Kfiyasths.  Sexual 
lioeuse  before  marriage  is  neither  recognised  nor  tolei*ated,  and  the 
parents  and  other  members  of  a  girl  thus  offending  would  be 
promptly  excommunicated.  Polyandry  is  utterly  prohibited,  and 
polygamy,  though  allowed,  is  rarely  resorted  to  unless  the  first 
wife  be  barren,  in  which  case  the  stringent  necessity  of  begetting 
male  issue  makes  a  second  marriage  permissible.  Re-marriage  of 
widows  is  absolutely  prohibited,  and  should  a  mdow  be  found  un- 
chaste, she  and  her  relations  are  promptly  put  out  of  caste.  There 
is  no  legalised  divorce ;  but  if  a  wife  commit  adultery,  she  is  at 
once  put  out  of  caste,  and  she  cannot  eat  or  associate  with  any 
member  of  the  community.     Such  women  cannot,  as  a  matter  of 

7urse,  marry  again. 
/  21.  Kfiyasths  follow  the  highest  form  of  the  eight  kinds  o( 

marriage  recognised  by  Manu  in  his  Insti- 
tutcs — that  known  as  Brahma.  The  cere- 
mony is  performed  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Sanskrit 
treatise  known  as  the  VivSlia  Piuldhati,  with  Vcdic  formulas 
(mantra)y  as  in  tho  caiie  of  Brdhmans  and  the  other  twice-born 
classes.  The  essential  and  binding  iK)rtions  of  the  ceremony  are  the 
nan^diidna    or    giving    away     of    the    girl    by    her    father,    tlie  \, 

panigrakana  or  taking  o£  the  bride's  hand  by  the  bridegroom, 
Baplapadi  or  seven- fold  circuni ambulation  o£  the  sacred  fire  by  the 
pair,  and  the  tinddrddna  or  application  of  red  ix)wder  by  the  bride- 
groom to  Iho  pjirling  of  tho  hair  of  the  bride.  As  a  rule,  too,  every 
Kilyasth  bridegroom  nmst  be  investcil  with  the  sacred  thread  before, 
or  at  the  time  of,  marriage. 

22.  The  following  account  of  a  rural  KAyasth  marriage  in 
Oudh  was  prejxired  by  a  native  c<>rrc8|>ondent  for  Mr.  J.  C. 
Ncsficld,  and  may  Ix)  (piotctl  here.  When  a  son  or  daughter  is 
twelve  years  of  age  the  father  and  other  relations  begin  to  make 
arrangements  for  their  marriap^.  The  father  of  the  girl,  or  lior 
brother,  aecompanieil  by  a  Pandit  and  a  l>arber,  go  in  search  of  a 
girl.  They  try,  if  possible,  to  secure  a  girl  of  higher  rank  and 
station  than  their  own.  NVhcn  they  have  fixwl  upon  a  l)*)y  tlu»y 
call  for  his  horoscojie  (ku*idnii)^  and  conijiare  it  with  that  of  the  girl, 
mud  oonsult  a  Pandit  on  the  sid)ject.  This  is  known  as  ^nitma 
Vol.  111.  V  2 
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jMiHiii4i«  If  the  liorofioopes  agree,  negotiations  as  to  the  amount  of 
ih«  dowry  proceed^  and  when  this  is  settled,  a  day  for  the  barrai$ia, 
<Mr  Wtrothali  is  selected.  On  that  day  the  father  or  brother  of  the 
f\t\  with  the  Pandit  and  barber  repair  to  the  honse  of  the  boy,  and 
tnako  over  to  the  boy  a  Brahmanical  cord  and  some  money  in  proper* 
(ion  to  the  amount  of  the  dowry  which  has  been  agi*eed  on.  Then 
the  l)arber  or  KahAr  of  tlie  boy^s  family  prepares  some  Mharbai^  whioh 
i«  given  to  the  relatives,  priest,  and  barber  of  the  bride.  After  this 
they  are  entertained  with  tobacco,  betel,  and  cardamoms.  On  this  a 
day  is  fixed  for  the  regular  betrothal  {tilak)  and  for  the  wedding. 
If  the  girPs  home  is  near,  her  friends  return  at  onoe  ;  if  not,  they 
stay  for  the  night.  When  tlicy  ai*o  leaving,  the  bridegroom^s 
father  gives  the  priest  and  barber  of  the  girl  a  present,  wliich  ia 
known  as  bUdi.  When  they  return,  the  girPs  father  also  eonsnita 
a  Pandit,  to  ascertain  if  the  day  fixed  for  the  betrothal  and  marriage 
is  auspicious.  If  the  report  of  the  Pandit  is  favourable,  this  date 
is  finally  fixed  ;  if  not,  it  is  changed  and  a  f  i*esh  date  selected  which 
will  satisfy  the  Pandits  on  both  sides. 

23.  It  sometimes  hapi)ens  that  the  tilak  and  marriage  do  not 
come  Qff  for  six  months  or  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  preliminary 
betrotlial ;  and  should  either  party  be  unable  from  any  cause  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements,  it  is  again  postponed.  Up  to 
this  stage  the  engagement  may  be  broken  if  either  party  be  fonnd 
to  be  affected  with  any  physical  defect  such  as  blindness,  dnmbnees, 
leprosy,  or  the  like,  or  if,  on  further  examination,  any  disagreement 
be  fonnd  to  exist  in  the  horoscopes.  The  girl's  father  announces 
the  day  on  which  the  tilak  will  be  sent.  At  this  time  half  tha 
dowry  arranged  on  is  sent  to  the  father  of  the  boy.  Half  is  given 
in  cash  and  half  in  vessels  and  clothes,  which  usually  consist  of  one 
large  dish  {thdra)  of  alloy  {ph4l)  or  silver,  one  turban,  one  bale 
of  muslin  or  other  embroidered  cloth,  four  pieces  of  other  oloth 
(naimnkh^  tanzeb),  one  or  five  oocoanuts,  some  sandal  wood,  one 
handful  of  turmeric,  seven  betel -nuts  covered  with  silver 
foil,  two-and-a-half  pamerii  or  twelve-and-a-half  sers  of  rioe 
coloured  with  turmeric,  some  diib  grass,  one  or  two  annaa 
worth  of  pice.  Others,  who  can  afford  it,  give  ridier  gifta— horses^ 
elephants,  and  the  like.  These  things  are  collected  by  the  ftither 
of  the  bride,  and  on  the  appointed  day  he  invites  his  brethren,  who 
are  seated  on  a  carpet  and  served  with  cardamoms;  while  the 
ladies  are  taken  to  the  inner  apartment  and  entertained  in  the 
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way.  Then  on  a  platform  {ckabA'ra)  in  the  court-yard,  whioh  has 
been  fi-eehly  plastered  with  cow -dung,  the  bride  is  seated  and  iiTe 
women,  whose  husbands  are  alive,  place  the  gifts  on  a  large  tray 
and  lay  them  in  her  hands.  This  is  then  taken  up  by  the  Pandit 
and  laid  befoi'e  the  assembled  brethren,  while  he  recites  ausjHciona 
verses.  When  the  brethren  approve  of  the  ^fts,  the  father  of  the 
girl,  his  priest,  barber  and  Kaliftr  get  ready  to  proceed  to  the  house  of 
the  boy.    Meanwhile  the  assembled  women  sing  the  following  song :— - 

Pakilawa  tagunwan  dahi  wa   maekharifa ;  ie  dulhi  upran   dat 
pdn; 

Siigun  hhal  pd^on, 
Hdlki  ekaran  dulhS  kdlhi  ekarkijdn  saitirdr  ; 

Sagun  bkal  pdgon, 
J/ami  ka*tii  pnckhai  dulHn  del  dulkc  kekari  je  bayjkijfa  kokki 
janmen  f 

Sagnn  bhal  pdfon, 
Maijfa  to  kamri  Kautafi/a  dei,  Huaki  keje  banjki^i  kokki  janmen. 

S*iguH  bhal  pdyom. 

'*  Tlie  first  good  omen  is  the  curds  and  fish  and  the  ten  packets 
of  betel  on  the  bridegroom*    I  have  got  a  good  omen. 

''  O  bridegroom  I  mount  on  an  elephant  and  ride  to  the  house  of 
thy  father-in-law.     I  liave  got  a  good  omen. 

"The  bride  laughing  asks,  'From  what  barren  motlior  wast 
thou  born  ? '     I  have  got  a  good  omen. 

"  The  boy  answers — *  My  mother  was  Kausalya  (mother  of 
Rima).  Fix)m  her  barren  womb  was  I  born.^  I  have  got  a  good 
omen.*' 

24.  When  the  i>arty  of  the  bride  reaches  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom, his  barber  washes  their  feet,  first  washing  those  of  the 
priest,  Tlien  ho  serves  round  pipes,  ikarbaf,  cardamoms  and  betel. 
Meanwhile  the  lx)y'8  father  has  invited  his  bi*etliren  and  friends. 
Betel  and  pipes  are  passed  round  and  the  girl's  Pandit  o\HinB  tlio 
presents  before  the  company.  Hither  on  this  day,  or  when  tlie 
anointing  l)Cgin8,  the  (i/ak  cci-emony  is  performed.  This  is  done 
as  follows:— A  platform  is  made  in  the  court-yard  and  frei>h  plas- 
tered with  eow-<Iung.  On  this  is  ])laced  a  wooden  seat  (pirka)  and 
under  it  some  barley.  On  the  t^cat  the  Pandit  makes  a  holy 
square  (ekauk)  with  flour,  and  places  a  ]>iU'hcr  on  the  platform, 
near   which    is   ercctctl   an    imai^c   (»f  (Jauri    made  of  cow-ilung. 
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_  • 

The  pitcher  represents  Oanosa  Deota.  To  the  south-west  of  the 
pitcher  the  Pandit  makes  a  representation  of  the  nine  planets 
y  {nava-pra/ia).  The  boy  is  seated  on  the  stool,  and  the  Pandit 
makes  him  worship  Gauri  and  Ganesa^  and  the  nine  phinets. 
This  done,  the  Pandit  puts  the  dish  containing  the  preeents  in 
the  hands  of  tlie  girPs  brother,  and  he  presents  them  to  the 
bridegroom,  while  the  Fandit  recites  appropriate  verses.  Tlie 
boy  takes  the  tray  into  the  oratory  {deoghar)  sacred  to  the  family 
god  {iuia-devata),  and  as  he  walks  on,  a  woman  pours  a  little 
water  on  the  ground  before  him.  This  is  known  as  argkaddna. 
Money  is  distributed  among  the  Br&hmans  present  and  their  wives, 
and  the  assembled  women  sing  the  following  song  :— 

Sura  gde  kS  gobar  main  angna  lipdya  wa  gajmoU  ekaui  pmrdjfa" 
warSy  lalanwdn. 

Oajmoti  ehaui  pnrdi  ka  $ubafan  kalat  dkardyi  kS  mdnik  digana 

jaldurS,  lalanwdn. 
Mdnik  jaldiie  ehandan  ptrha  dhardjftoarS^  hlanwdn, 

Adhepifhwa  par  baithe  lidja  Da%ataih  ke  pulwa,  ddki  Janak  ki 
dhiga  r/,  lalanwdn^ 

Aehhat  ddb  Idike  dkarS  wa  charan  par  Si^a  dekki  mu$kdn. 

Sjfdm  baran  unki  manhin  na  bhdwai  Rdm  eAuman  kai$ejdb  wali. 

Chuman  ckaran  iardp  Rdm  HariwdlS. 

Bdj/en  bar  Rdm,  dahine  ang  SUa,  bich  thaiydn  Vhanrakar  gir. 

Afau  mdr  Mahddeva  baithi  dhydn  lagdiaU. 

C human  charan  tar  dp  Rdm  ILiriwdle. 

Ek  takhi  ntki  boian  lagi,  "  Sun  sakhi  hdl  hamdrj* 

Wat  triya  alankit  vkai,  hamdkan  kul  unjtydr. 

Chuman  eharan  nardp  Rdm  IlariwdU. 

^'  I  plastered  the  court-yard  with  the  dung  of  the  saorod  cow 
Surabhi.     I  made  a  square  of  large  pearls. 

"  Making  a  square  of  large  pearls,  I  placed  in  it  a  golden  pit<iher 
full  of  water. 

"  Placing  the  golden  pitcher,  I  lighted  the  lamps  of  gems. 
"  Near  it  I  placed  the  stool  of  sandal-wood. 
"  On  half  of  it  sits  the  son  of  Dasaratha,  on  the  other  half  the 
daughter  of  Jauaka. 

"  When  we  placed  holy  rice  and  sacred  grass  at  their  feet,  Stta 
smiled. 
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''  The  Bwarthy  face  ploaeetk  me  not.  How  ean  I  go  and  kiss 
him? 

"  Kiss  ilio  foci  of  R&ma,  who  is  })crsoiuriC(l  as  Krishna. 

**  Rama  sits  on  the  right  and  Sita  on  the  left,  and  betwixt  them 
is  Mount  Dhawalagiri. 

**  Inhere  Mahadeva  sits  and  the  ascetics  absorbed  in  devotion. 

**  Kiss  the  feet  of  R&ma,  who  is  pei*sonifled  as  Krishna. 

**  One  maiden  gets  up  and  says — '  Other  women  may  be  blamed^ 
but  I  am  the  light  of  tliis  blessed  family.' 

"  Kiss  the  fecfc  of  Rilma  iiersonificd  as  Krishna.'^ 

25.  The  woman  who  pours  water  before  the  boy  as  he  goes  into 
the  oratory  sings  as  follows  :-* 

Ari  art  Saguni,  ari  ari  Saguni,  $agunwa  lai  iu>a 

TiikarS  iagnnwa  rS  luhari  nagunwa  saguni  Aojfa  bgdk 

Mor4  k4  angana^  morS  ke  angan  ekandau  guckka  rukkwa,  teki  iar 

R'^ja  Daiaraik  ke  ptitwa  sSjai  bdnit. 

Dekhab  re  mdij/a^  dekkab  re  mdi  bdba  mor  beokdr. 

Bakiydn  lejhjkikore  cikinari  ka  pulwa,  iula  moiiH  ka  kdr. 

*'  Come,  goddess  of  good  luck,  come  I  It  is  by  thy  omens  that 
the  wc<hling  will  1x5  completed. 

"  In  my  court-yard,  in  my  couH-yard  the  eon  of  Raja  Dasa- 
ratlui  arranges  the  procession. 

"  O  mother  I  mother  I  see  my  arrangements. 

**  The  son  of  the  rake  shook  my  arm  and  my  necklace  of  pearls 
was  broken." 

26.  Meanwhile  the  gucds  are  entertained  by  the  singing  of  a 
nautch  girl  and  dinner  is  sorv'cd.  The  second  or  third  day  those 
who  Iiave  brought  the  tiiai  return  home,  and  the  priest  and  barber 
are  suitably  fed.     Tlien  they  sing  as  follows  :^ 

SunOf  iuno^  Ram  Ckandra  gdri. 
8dri  taril  alias  ka  laknga,  Upar  nauranp  sdri. 
Bdnh  hijdt/atk^jauihtn  iohai  tlpar  lariwan  sari. 
Ilna  pakini  jab  vikarin  Kantaljifa  chhindari  rdur  muktdri^ 
Uprm  si  ttparki  la  bolai  "  Charki  do  kamdri  aldriJ' 
Smmo,  sunOf  Ram  Ckandra  gdri, 
Sawta  Ldla  ki  dulkin  aisi  banijaisi  Kanel^anpHr  kaminiga  ; 

kdt$,  kdn,  Kancknnpur  ki  knmtni^a,  ' 
Unk/  tmiitge  ka  stfidyr  at  to  ban  a  jaiai  B  had  on  birbakmlifa. 
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VnkinUUhe  ki  bendi  aiii  bant  j ait/  B Addon  keri  bijalifa. 
UnkS  naU  ka  kdjar  aiso  banc  jaiiS  Sdwan  ki  ghata  fktriya. 
VnkS  ddnion  ki  mitti  aiii  bani  jaui  Sdwan  lankd  bijnlifa. 
Vnki  angi  ka  jobanwa,  aho  banfojaisd  auba  lagd  likofwa. 
Unki  nibi  ka  gnthiga  aiii  bani  jaiid  uebua  galgalwa,  kdn,  kdn  paki 

nibn  galgalwa. 

Batnadhi  ke  bahini  ka  joban  aiio  bana,  jaiii  jhamta  par  ka  taroia. 

Rija  mohdy  bdbu  mohS  aur  Alugkal  Paikdn. 

Ohora  daurdtoat  Phiringi  mohe^  Jinki  dhiri  bani^dm. 

Muikini  iamadki  Ldla  tuhanka  buidwen  Dtwdnji  IHwdn  ioldmai  ; 

Kaun  ukai  takiir  ji  ? 

Vhai  iamadhin  aparbal  iowai  Julahwa  ke  tirji. 

11  ami  hami  iej  biokhai,  kekar  iS  beniya  doldwaiji : 

Jab  olrai  Idgi  iamadhin  ckhindariga  Julahwa  ke  dwai  juri  iabji. 

Jab  karwat  mdngni^  karwat  mdngat  Julakw  jdla  riiigdi  f$\ 

Lauii  reJulakwa,  lauti  re  Julakwa,  jaiiya  id  kiheti  afdi  }i  ; 

HaHii  kami  puchkai  Julahwa  iS  **  Bdm   kann   uddam    kai  ka 

kkaib  ji* 
Teri  narifa  rS  bkarangin,  leri  natiga  ri  bkarangin,  dkotiga  hinanri 
eiaulkdnji. 
Ckantkdtid  ki  dhoti  re  an  malmal  ka  ikdn  fi. 
Pahiro  tu  iamadki  Ldla  pahiro  tn  iamadki  Ldla^   apni  Joiga   ka 
praidd  ji, 
**  O  Rdma  I    Liston  to  their  jeers.     The  lady'e  eheet  flows 
like  a   river.     Iler  petticoat  is  of  satin.     Over  it  is  a  new  robe. 
On  her  arm  shines  the  band  and  armlet.     Over  her  head  is  a  fine 
sheet.    When   the  coquettish   mother   of  R&ma  comes  out   thus 
attired  they  call   from  the  balcony,   '  Come  to  my  upper  chamber.^ 
O  H&ma  listen  to  their  jeers. 

''  The  wife  of  the  father-in-law  is  so  decorated  that  she  looks 
like  a  woman  of  the  City  of  Gold.  The  parting  of  her  hair  is  red 
as  the  lady-bird  insect  of  BhAdon.  Iler  forehead  spangles  look 
like  the  lightning ;  the  lami>-black  on  her  eyes  looks  like  the  dark 
clouds  in  the  month  of  Bhddon ;  the  black  on  her  teeth  is  like  the 
lightning  in  Sftwan ;  her  breasts  are  like  the  swelling  mangoes ; 
her  waist-knot  is  like  the  lime ;  her  bosom  is  like  the  cucumber. 
The  lUja,  the  Bdbu,  the  Mughal,  and  the  Patluin  are  bewitched  by 
her  l)cauty  ;  so  are  the  ICuropeans  who  si)eak  swcx)tly. 

'' O  father-in-law,  smile;  Diw&nji  (the  bridegroom)  is  calling 
you.     I  salute  you,  Diwinji.     What  fault  have  I  committed?    The 
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• 

mother  in-law  loves  the  weaver.  She  smiles^  spreads  the  conch,  and 
fans  him.  As  she  was  falling  asleep  the  weaver  was  attacked 
with  fever.  "When  she  wante<l  him  to  turn  round  he  was  wroth. 
*'  Come  back,  weaver  I  Through  thee  I  have  lost  my  caste.  How 
am  I  to  live  7  I  will  fill  thy  shuttle  and  wea\'e  a  cloth  four 
pieces  long.  It  will  be  of  muslin,  and  the  father-in-law  will  wear 
it  round  his  loins  as  an  offering  from  his  spouse/^ 

27.  Meanwhile  the  fathers  on  both  sides  begin  making  prepara« 
tions  for  the  marriage.  The  bride's  father  collects  grain  and 
other  sujiplies,  and  the  father  of  the  bridegroom  gives  earnest 
money  {sat)  to  musicians  and  dancers,  to  the  M&li  for  the  wedding 
crown  {manr),  to  tlie  Kah&r  bearers,  to  the  B^sphor  for  a  basket 
(ffdC),  to  the  Lohftr  for  the  wedding  bracelet  (ian^an),  to  the 
potter  for  vessels,  to  the  Sun&r  for  the  ear-ring  (bdla),  and  cloths 
and  jewelry  for  tlie  wedding  gift  {ildl)  are  also  prepared.  In* 
vitations  arc  issued  in  the  form  of  a  letter  written  on  paper  dyed 
with  turmeric  {fnli  chillhi),  and  are  sent  with  a  betel-nut  by  a 
N4i  or  I34ri. 

28.  Next  comes  the  Pachhorna  ceremony.  The  women  of  the 
neighbourhood  are  invited  by  a  woman  of  the  Nfti  or  U&ri  caste. 
When  they  arrive,  the  jiarting  of  their  hair  is  marked  with  red« 
lead  and  oil,  and  some  urad  pulse  is  given  to  them,  which  they  clean 
(pachhorna)  in  a  winnowing  fan.  As  they  do  this  they  sing  as 
follows : — 

Alofi  anganwa  chandan    gachha    rvkk,    (eki  iar  mgwa    iogun  lifS 

ihdrk  ; 
Fakil  iagnnwa  ri ittga — Ahir  ghar  jde;  dahi   ka  dahenriya  man^ 

da  Ma  dhdi  dei  ; 
Dusafi   tagunwa  re  itiga — Paudil  ghari  jde^  mbk  ka  lagana  man^ 

da  an  dhdi  dei ; 
TUari  iagunwa  suga — Koukaftoa  ghare  jde,  iuLh   ka  kalaswa  man" 

dam  a  dhdi  dei  ; 
Ckantkd  iagnnwa  Buga — Knndere   ghare  jde,    Hubk    ka    sindhnrwa 

wandaua  dh di  de i ; 
Pdnektcdn  iagnnwa  iuga— Bajajwa  ghare  jde,  $nbk  ka  chnndariga 

mandaua  dhdi    dei ; 
Ckkaikwdn  saguHtca  svga — Chtlriharura  ghari  jde,    mhk  ka  jorwa 

wandaua  dhdi  dei, 

Banai  ai  badari  larosai  iagi  menh, 
likijan  Idgd  dnlhd  dnikin  jural  sanek. 
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DmUa  fo  pnehhai  dulkin  %S  *'  Ek  bdt  ekalo,  kam  ium  raehin 
dkamdr." 
**  KatsS  main  ckdiun  dulhS?  Beilua  juriekkdnh. 
Baba  kS  angna  rS  prabku  tajap  sab  ikdrk." 
''  KekarS  gumanwa  re  dkatiiya  birwa  ««  iidu  ;  Kekard  pumauwa 
dhanipa  uiara  na  detoa  ? 
Bdba  k^  gumanwa  re  d^aniya  dina  diti  ckdr  ; 
Ilamrd  rS  gumanwa  dkaniya  janam  sirayaj' 

*'  In  my  court-yard  is  a  sandal  tree  on  which  eits  a  parrot 
bearing  good  omens. 

**  First,  the  parrot  goes  to  the  Ahir  and  brings  his  card  vessel, 
which  is  placed  as  a  good  omen  in  the  marriage  shod. 

*'  Secondly,  he  goes  to  the  Pandit  and  brings  the  news  of  the 
lucky  time,  which  is  a  good  omen. 

**  Thirdly,  he  goes  to  the  potter  and  places  the  lucky  pitcher  in 
the  shed,  which  is  a  good  omen. 

"  Fourthly,  he  goes  to  the  carpenter  and  brings  the  lucky  rod- 
lead  box  and  places  it  in  the  shed,  which  is  a  good  omen. 

*'  Kfthly,  ho  goes  to  the  cloth  morcliant  and  brings  the  coloured 
sheet  to  the  shed,  which  is  a  good  omen. 

"  Sixthly,  he  goes  to  the  bangle  maker  and  brings  the  lucky 
bangles  and  places  them  in  the  marriage  shed. 

"  The  clouds  collect,  the  rain  begins  to  fall.  The  bride  and  bride- 
groom begin  to  get  wet  and  are  joined  in  love. 

"  Says  the  bride — '  Come,  let  us  go  together  and  make  a  bower.' 
'  How  can  I  go  under  the  cold  sliade  of  the  Bela  (lower ? '  'In 
the  oourt-yard  of  our  grandfather  the  worthy  elders  are  assem- 
bled.' 

'' '  In  whom  dost  thou  trust  tliat  thou  wilt  not  take  tho  cori- 
ander?' 

"  '  My  master,  I  cannot  answer  for  fear  of  my  brother.' 

''  *  You  may  trust  in  your  grandfather  for  two  or  three  days. 
After  that  you  must  trust  in  me  all  your  life  long.'  *' 

The  women  who  pei-f  orm  this  ceremony  are  given  each  two-aad« 
a-half  sers  of  urad  pulse. 

29.  Next  comes  the  watehhua  rite,  which  is  done  in  tlie  even- 
ing. All  the  women  collect,  and  the  barber's  wife  puts  some  grain 
in  a  sieve  with  five  roots  of  turmeric,  two  betel-nuts,  and  a  lighted 
lamp.  All  the  women,  headed  by  tho  barber's  wife,  holding  the 
ineve,  go  to  a  tank  to  the  east,  north,  or  west  of  the  village. 
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Before  they  starts  the  head  woman  of  the  family  puts  oil  and  red- 
lead  in  the  parting^  of  their  hair.  They  take  a  large  basketful  of 
rice  and  pulse  {khicAari)  to  the  tank,  and  sing  the  following  song  :— 

Mewari  wdri  ioguui  dj  bane, 
Angna  lipai  ratten  to,       Metcari  Kdri  saguni  dj  bane, 
Chauki  purdi  rakheu  ho.     AJtwari  wdri  saguni  dj  band. 
Kalin  dkarai  rakheu  ho.      ilewari  wdri  saguni  dj  bane. 
Firhwa  dharai  rakheu  ho,  Mewari  wdri  iaguni  dj  band. 
D^lhin  bailhd  rakheu  ho,    Mewati  wdri  iaguni  dj  band. 

"  Tlie  maidens  give  a  good  omen.  Have  the  court-yard  plastcraL 
Have  the  holy  square  made.  Have  the  sacred  pitcher  placed. 
Have  the  wooden  stool  arranged.  Get  the  bride  seated.  The 
maidens  give  a  good  omen." 

30.  When  they  reach  the  tank  the  oldest  woman  of  the  family, 
wearing  a  yellow  garment,  plasters  a  piece  of  ground,  and  in  it  she 
places  some  turmeric  and  red- lead,  and  fixes  an  arrow  within  it. 
She  also  places  five  roots  of  turmeric,  two  betel-nuts,  and  five  hands- 
fnl  of  earth,  with  the  winnowing  fan  containing  the  articles  which 
they  have  brought  with  them.  She  bums  some  incense  and  lights 
a  lamp.  While  this  is  being  done  a  song  which  cannot  be  printed 
is  simg.  The  food  is  distributed,  and  as  they  come  home  tliey  sing  :— 
Thdrhi  pn karat  mtro  ydr  ;  Mohna  iere  jiu  dard  ua  dmai, 
Mohaua  kii'%  rupaiya  lerichdkari  anr  kUe  takd tera  ros  f 

Thdrhi  pnkdrai,  etc. 
Mohana  iausau  rupaiya  meriehdkari  ;  Idkh  taka  mera  tog. 

Thdrhi  pukdrai,  etc, 
ilokana  chhor  Phirangiya  ki  chdkari;  Mohana  ehhor  Paluriyake*dlk. 

Thdrhi  pukdrai,  etc, 
Ddnian  ke  batitfya  Mohana  chhoro  Mahobe  ka  pdn, 

Thdrhi  puhfrai,  etc, 

"  My  dear,  I  stand  and  implore  you,  but  your  heart  feels  no  pity 
for  me.  O  Mohan  I  how  much  is  your  \my  and  how  much  do  you 
get  daily  ?'*  "I  get  a  huiulred  nii>ro8  a  month  and  a  lakh  of  pice  a 
day."  **OM(»lmnl  give  up  the  ser rice  of  the  European  and  the 
oomjiany  of  the  dancing-girls.  O  Mohan  I  give  up  the  betel  of 
Mahoba  which  colours  your  thirty-two  teeth.  O  friend  I  I  stand 
and  implore  you." 

81.  When  they  return  home,  an  unmarrioil  girl,  who  brings  a 
little  rarth  from  the  tank,  ban  a  brass  di inking  vessel  (/o/(f)   full  of 
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water  and  a  pestle  moved  round  her  head.  A  rioe  mortar  is  then 
placed  on  a  plastered  platform  in  the  oourt-yard,  and  seven  women 
whose  husbands  are  alive  pound  rice  in  the  mortar.  While  doing 
this  they  sing  songs  unfit  for  publication.  Sometimes  instead  of 
rioe  masUr  pulse  is  pounded,  and  the  ceremony  is  known  aa  matir 
chhdhia.  In  connection  with  this  is  the  rite  known  as  rora  Hama, 
when  seven  womcn^  as  before^  crush  urad  pulse  in  the  family  mill 
{cAakkt)  The  songs  sung  on  this  occasion  are  of  the  same  de- 
scription, 

32.  Then,  according  to  which  house  the  rite  applies,  the  bride 
or  bridegroom,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  seated  on  a  stool  in  the  honee, 
and  seven  women  whose  husbands  ai*e  alive  rub  him  or  her  with 
barley  flour  mixed  with  oil  and  turmeric.  A  song  is  also  snng  on 
this  occasion,  and  when  the  rice  and  pulse  has  been  diBtribnted 
among  them,  the  women  sing  the  evening  (iandAya)  wmg,  which  ie 
as  follows : — 

JCAair  $upafiya  hesahi  mangdih  debt  Rdja  Baiaratk  ktUk^ 

Apan  dpan  dal  iajejS  dwai  bhal  bidhi  idjShdrit, 
UhauU  Nana  rS  dhauie,  Bdrifa  dhd^a  hen  kkabarjaudu  ; 
Keiik  dal  lawen  Rdja  Vatarath  tut  Jin  dehhi  rindkon  main   bkdi. 

kk  Idkh  hdthi,  d4i  tdkh  ghora,  tin  Idki  dgS  sukipdl. 
Uajhki   palkiga    hdja  DasaraiA   sut  dyi  ckannt  dAurai  eAdrin 
pd/iw  / 
Kahanwdn  bdj'ti  damrn  iaAnaiya^  kahanwdn  tankA  bisankA  f 
KaAwdn   ke  Hdja  put  bidAan  dwen  ?  RaAanmdn  niAai  jAankdr  f 
AwadA  ke  Hdja  put  bidAan  dwen,  Janak  ufAain  JAankdr. 
Jai  bdfdl  m  and  we  tar  utari,  tasu  no  parcAhai  ddwM. 
KaeAAu  parcAAai,  kacAAu  badan  niAdrai  kdla  bAanwar  rS  ddmdd. 
CAnmmon  main  Aaradi,  ehummon  ri  locAan,  chmmmon  main  bar  ka 

lildr. 
Sdroj  ki  foti  se  adAik  nain  sundar  sdnwale  batan  Sri  Rdm. 
Bhayal  bgdA  cAarhal  sir  sendnr  nan  IdkA  daij  tAor. 
Purba  ka  dandiya  paehAu  nAai  bdba  maiya  ka  dAarai  lagtdntu* 
BAadji  kajiyara  anand  bAai  bdba  nanad  eAalen  taenrdr. 
JaunS  bdt  dAiya  morijaihtn  pipara  ka  pdt  kAaArdi. 
Koili  iubad  dAiya  roatijaihen  eAhatya  biAri  morijdy. 
Bdt  ka  batoAiya  gAar  kahab  eandetwa  maifa  ee  kaAab  arikdi. 
MajAi  utariya  mori  gadiga  bisari  ge  mcti  maiya  dAariAdi  mlAdi. 
^'  '1  bought  catechu   and  betel    and   handed   them  to  Rija 
Dasarath.    They  have  adorned  tbeir  fcllowers  and  the  wedding 
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party.  O  barber  and  B&ii  I  run  and  see  how  many  men  have  oome, 
and  inform  me,  bo  that  I  may  cook  rice  for  them.  ^  '  One  l&kh 
elcpliantp,  two  lilkhe  of  horHCs,  and  throe  lilkhs  of  palanquins  have 
oomo.'  In  the  middle  palanquin  is  llfija  Dasarath's  son,  over  whom 
&ns  are  being  waved.  Where  is  the  drum  being  beaten  and  the 
trumpet  and  conch  shell  blown  7  What  Bftja  has  come  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  where  does  the  music  sound  ?  The  King  of  Oudh  has  come 
to  be  married.  The  music  is  in  Mathura  and  the  city  of  Janak. 
The  procession  reaches  the  house,  and  the  door  rite  is  being  per- 
formed. Diamonds,  rubies,  gems,  and  garlands  are  presented.  The 
procession  comes  under  the  marriage  shed,  and  the  mother  of  the 
bride  moves  a  water  vessel  and  a  pestle  over  the  head  of  her  son-in- 
law.  As  she  does  the  wave  ceremony,  she  looks  at  the  bridegroom, 
who  is  black  as  the  largo  black  bee.  I  kiss  turmeric ;  I  kiss  the 
eyes  and  forehead  of  the  bridegroom,  lldma  is  as  bright  as  the  sun, 
black  coloured  though  he  be.  The  marriage  is  over,  the  parting  of 
the  bride's  liair  lias  been  marked  with  vermilion.  Nine  l&khs  are 
her  dowry.  When  the  pole  of  the  litter  is  turned,  the  mother  weeps. 
The  sister-in-law  is  pleased  that  her  husband's  sister  is  going  to 
the  house  of  her  lover.  The  mother  says — '  The  leaves  rustle  on 
ilie  roail  as  my  daughter  passes  by.  My  daughter  mourns  as  slie 
goes  like  the  cuckoo,  and  at  this  my  heart  is  broken.'  As  she  goes 
along,  my  daughter  says  to  those  she  meets  on  the  road—'  Go  tell 
my  mother  that  I  have  forgotten  my  dolls  in  the  middle  i)ortico, 
and  that  she  must  keep  them  safe.'  " 

S3.  This  song  is  sung  daily  in  the  evening  till  the  marriage 
day.  When  but  two  hours  remain  to  dawn,  seven  women,  whose 
husbands  are  alive,  are  called  lo  wash  the  ix)unded  nrad  pulse.  As 
they  wash  it,  they  sing  the  song  which  is  sung  on  the  occasion  of 
the  lilai.  The  earth  which  has  been  brought  by  a  virgin  from  the 
tank  is  used  to  make  a  fireplace,  which  is  worf>hip|ied  on  the  day 
when  the  anointing  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  commences 

34,  Next  comes  the  wake  {rdl  ji^n),  whicL  is  performed  on  the 
fourth  night  bcruro  the  wcihling  day.  The  iuvitatiouM  are  sent 
round  by  the  wife  of  the  larlicr  and  the  B:lri.  Meanwhile  cakes 
are  made  to  the  amount  of  two-and-a-half,  five,  seven,  or  ten  maunds 
weight  acconling  to  the  circumstancos  of  the  family.  Then  the 
oven,  which  has  been  constructeil  of  the  sacred  earth  brought  from 
the  village  tank,  is  worshipiHHl  in  this  way.  It  is  first  smeared 
with  rice  soaked  in  water  and  turmeric,  and  then  a  lamp  is  put 
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upon  it,  with  a  pice,  a  piece  of  tunnerio,  and  some  beteUnuts.  Then 
seven  women  whose  husbands  are  alive  smear  it  with  the  rice  and 
sing  :— 

J^ior  bhayal  bhintdr  cHratya  el  Mai 

Jay  jagdo  kann  lidmajiti  ghar  asari. 

Ha  morS  dhenn  gdhhin  na  mori  atari, 

Kuknrn  ke  sabad  bhaf/al  bkimdr  piUaideb  kamn  Itdm  dpan  diama. 

An  apani  main  l<tni  dkana  dikhS  na  deb  parekkdi  lui  deb, 

Kdni  kundal,  garS  moti  mdl ; 
KdhS  keri  tori  ckulkiya,  kahS  lagS  uckakan  ? 
Kaun  eharitra  tori  eiulHya  ;  kaun  Bdni  pijaif 

Sonen  kari  more  chulhi^a^  rdpe  lage  ueiakan. 
Ratanjaril  mor  ekulhi/a,  to  Jirbal  Bdni  pUjai. 

"  The  mom  is  about  to  dawn ;  go  and  wake  so  and  so,  whose 
turn  it  is.  '  Neither  is  my  cow  in  calf,  nor  is  it  my  torn/  The 
morning  breaks  at  cock  crow.  I  shall  send  my  son ;  I  shall  allow 
none  to  see  my  bridegroom,  nor  permit  any  one  to  do  the  wave 
ceremony  over  him.  lie  has  ear-rings  in  his  ears  and  a  string  of 
gems  round  his  neck.  Of  what  is  your  oven  made,  and  why  is  it 
lifted  up  ?  What  quality  does  it  possess,  and  what  Bftni  does  it 
worship  ?  '  It  is  made  of  gold  and  it  is  raised  up  for  its  beauty. 
It  is  studded  with  gems  and  the  R&ni  Jirbal  worships  it/  ^' 

85.  Next  comes  the  Til  pijna  ceremony,  which  in  some  fiunilice 
is  done  five,  and  in  some  two,  days  before  the  wedding.  At  this 
time  the  kokabar,  or  wedding  symbol,  is  made  either  in  three  or  five 
places  in  the  house.  It  is  usually  made  at  both  sides  of  a  special 
room  door,  and  also  within  the  room  itself.  That  inside  the  room  it 
made  with  sixteen  lumps  {pirifa)  of  cow-dung  stuck  on  the  wall. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  door  are  fixed  three  and  on  the  left  side 
four  lumps  of  oow-dung.  When  this  is  being  done,  the  following 
song  is  sung  : — 

Augna  kai  kohabar   MahdiUva  ckitra  biekitra,  bhiiara  kai  kokaiar 
M^hddeva  It k A  lain  banai. 

Tthi  bailhi  Alakddeva  ddsali  $ej, 

Jala  phailai  Mahddeva  idtain  sdri  rdi ; 

0  (isari  idlo  Mahddeva  jata  letoa  tikori^ 

IhmatS  naiharwa  kai  chundafi  Mahd<leva  dkumil  ja^i  kofa» 

Etna  iuni  Mahddeva  ehali  riiidfa. 

Bkilara  kai  eejiga  Muhddepa  attgana  U  ddniaim. 
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Jau  ham  kobai  Mahddeva  9ada  kai  9ohdgin  rimiki  jimiki  daiwa  bar*/ 

idfi  rdt. 
Kukuri  lapdi    UahdUva  fforwdri;    apani   gorwarifa   Ganra  sUlai 
kamen  dewa, 

Apani  gorwarii/a  Mahddcva  mCanijo  deb. 
Deswa  Makddeva  diraki  kai  likkwa  na  deb, 

**  Mah&deva  makes  a  wonderful  kokabar  mark  in  the  ooort-yard, 
and  I  shall  make  it  myself  in  the  inner  room.  Sitting  there, 
MahAdova  spreads  the  oouch.  With  his  matted  hair  flofring  he 
sleeps  all  night.  O  Mah&deva  I  draw  up  tliy  matted  Imir  that  the 
garment  given  by  my  mother  be  not  stained.  Uearing  this» 
Mahddeva  rises  angrily.  lie  brings  the  couch  from  the  inner 
room  and  lays  it  in  the  court-yard.  '  O  Mahddeva  I  if  I  am  to  be 
all  my  life  married,  the  lain  will  fall  pitter  patter  all  night  long/ 
Maliiidova  stands  bonding  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  '  O  Gaural  let 
me  sleep  at  the  foot  of  thy  bed/  '  O  Mahadeva  I  if  I  allow  thee  to 
sleep  at  the  foot  of  my  cot,  thou  wilt  have  no  thought  for  those 
husbands  who  are  away  from  their  wives  in  the  world.'  '' 

The  kokabar  marks  are  made  by  the  aunt  or  elder  sister  of  the 
bride  or  bridegroom, 

30.  Next  follows  the  r!to  of  ialas  golhna,  or  the  smearing  of 
the  marriage  pitcher.  Seven  women  whoso  husbands  are  tlive 
bathe  and  put  on  clean  clothes.  Their  hair  is  oiled,  the  parting 
marked  with  vermilion,  and  their  laps  filled  with  barley.  Then 
they  smear  a  fresh  earthen  pitcher  with  cow-dung  and  stick  lumpe 
of  the  same  substance  all  round  it.  On  these  grains  of  barley  are 
sprinkled,  and  as  they  do  this  they  sing :  — 

Adke  lalwa  m^n  Ndg  eAnnai,  ddhe  Ndgin  ekmtiai,  labkdn  na  Mwa 

iuhdwan  kamnl  bina, 
Adkt  mandwa   got    baithi,  ddke  gotin  baiH4,  tabkttn   na  mandwa 

sakawnn  tkr(  nand  bina. 
Awahn  nand  gwtdln,  mori  ikakurdin,  baitho  mdHJk  mdre,  kalas  mor 

goiko, 
Jo  Main  baiikon,  bhauji^  jau  balikdon,   tin  baran   kfi  $adki   iinin 

kaiH  lebai, 
Bkaiga  ka  kdsul  gkorwa  na  bk^tHjwa  kai  mokar,   bka9{/i^  tokari  bagar 

kai  tllarwa  tiniu  kam  iebai, 
Aa  morai  kdtul  ghoatca  ua    bhatijwa   kai  mokar  ^  na  morai  gar  kai 

itltirij/a  more  kachhn  ua^n'tt. 
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Qanudn  hi  natSn  Naunijfa  nauad  mor  lagai.     Tu  baitka  mdnjk 

ariya  kalai  mor  golko. 
Angana  tehhaiga  bkitar  gae^  bhauji  te  mati  karat.    Deiwa  niiari 

kamjdbai  bakiniga  ke  kdran. 
Ao  nanad  gutdU,  mart  thakurdin,    batik    mdnjk   isar,  kalai  mor 

gotho. 
Debon  main  hdiul  g/torawa,  bkaiijwa  kai  mokar,  dpani  gari  kai 

lilariya,  more  gkarS  tab  kuckk. 
**  *  The  snake  feeds  in  half  the  tank  and  his  mate  in  the  other 
half.  Even  then  the  tank  has  no  beauty  without  the  lotns.  In 
half  of  the  marriage  shed  sit  the  tribesmen  and  in  the  other  half 
their  wives.  But  even  then  the  pavilion  has  no  beauty  without 
the  husband^s  sister.  O.husband^s  sister  I  mistress  of  your  pas- 
sions^ my  mistress,  sit  in  the  midst  of  the  pavilion/  'O  wife  of 
my  brother  I  if  you  ask  me  to  sit  here  I  agree,  but  three  things 
you  must  give  me — the  horse  of  my  brother  with  the  gold  ehain 
round  its  neck,  the  gold  coin  my  nephew  wears,  and  you  must 
present  me  with  your  three-strand  gold  chain/  'No  horse,  nor 
gold  coin,  nor  three-strand  chain  have  1/  By  village  relation- 
ship the  barbei*'s  wife  is  as  my  husband's  sister,  sit  in  the  middle 
and  smear  the  pitcher.  The  brother  goes  into  the  house  and  con- 
sults his  wife.  I  shall  quit  my  native  land  on  account  of  my 
sister.  O  my  husband^s  sister  I  mistress  of  passion,  my  own  niistreeSy 
sit  in  the  midst  and  smear  the  pitcher.  '  I  will  give  you  the 
horse  with  the  golden  chain,  the  nephew^s  gold  coin,  and  the  three- 
strand  chain  round  my  neck.' '' 

37.  After  this  the  grandfather  or  uncle  of  the  bride  or  bride- 
groom sits  on  a  platform  in  the  couilyard,  which  has  been  plastered 
with  cow-dung,  with  the  corners  of  their  garments  tied  together. 
This  is  done,  they  bathe  and  put  on  clean  clothes.  They  sit  busing 
the  cast,  and  the  worship  of  Tel  is  performed  as  follows :  In  a  diah 
flowers,  holy  rice,  ddb  grass,  betel,  red  lead,  curds,  and  sweetmeats 
are  placed.  The  Pandit  makes  an  altar  (i^^i),  and  Gbturi  and 
Oanesa  are  worshipped,  and  after  them  the  Nine  Planets  {naugraka) 
to  whom  the  offering  is  made.  Incense  is  burnt,  and  a  lamp  lighted 
with  camphor.  The  bavl)er  then  digs  a  hole  in  the  gp'ound,  in  which 
the  worshippers  fix  a  harrow  {keHga)^  and  the  earth  is  filled  in  round 
it.  Then  the  worshipper  makes  seven  marks  on  the  luirrow  with 
powdered  rice  and  oil,  and  binds  a  thread  (rakika)  round  it  and  the 
sacred  water  pitcher  (kaUa) .    Two  wisps  of  grass  are  tied  to  the  tcf 
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of  it,  and  a  lamp  is  lighted  on  each  side.  More  wisps  of  gra^e  are 
tied  to  the  Iiarrow,  and  on  each  a  lighted  lamp  is  fixed.  The  harrow 
is  then  worsliippod^  and  garlands  of  flowera  are  tied  round  it.  This 
worship  is  known  as  Taran  toran.  The  offerings  in  this  case  ai*e 
turmeric,  washed  rice,  betel,  and  flowere.  After  this  a  shallow  hole 
is  dug  on  the  right  side  of  the  house  in  which  the  Kohabar  marks 
have  been  made,  as  already  described,  and  the  earth  from  the  hole  is 
laid  on  seven  leaves  of  the  plantain^  orjti/  tree,  which  are  worshipped  ^ 
with  an  offering  of  turmeric,  clean  rice,  flowers,  curds,  incense,  and 
lamjis.  The  earth  i»  formed  into  a  rude  representation  of  the  dei- 
ties who  ate  worshipi)ed.  This  is  known  as  Battu  p^ja.  After 
this,  they  lay  some  shoots  of  the  mango  tree  on  the  plantain  and 
idl  leaves,  and  the  hole  is  filled  up  and  plastered  over.  The  mango 
shoots  are  allowed  to  project  just  over  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
To  these  worship  is  again  done  as  before,  and  this  is  known  as 
Uamapii  pvja,  or  the  worship  of  the  forest  goddess. 

^8.  This  done,  they  return  to  the  platform  and  wonhip  the  gods. 
They  go  into  the  Kohaf^ar  room  and  do  worship  to  the  lumps  of 
cow-dung  fixed  on  the  wall.  Tliis  is  known  as  Nandddi  sapU  mdlri 
p^ja.  Then  they  put  two  earthen  pots  on  the  flre-place  and  tie 
threails  (raknha)  round  them.  Under  them  is  placed  some  mango 
wood,  but  it  is  not  lightal.  They  rctuni  to  the  Kokabar  room,  and 
again  worship  the  sixteen  lumps  of  cow-dung  placed  on  the  wall. 
To  them  is  fixed  a  piece  of  new  cloth  dyed  in  turmeric.  This  is 
known  as  Kumdr  jddi  kkodai  mdlri  p^ja.  Next  a  small  earthen 
vessel  is  ^vered  with  a  now  cloth  dyed  in  turmeric,  and  the  worship- 
))er  mentally  repeats  the  names  of  his  deceased  relations  up  to  the 
Bcvcnth  generation,  and  dro|)s  a  grain  of  rice  at  the  name  of  each. 
Tho  names  of  both  male  and  female  ancct^tors  arc  repeated,  and  the 
htir  of  each  pair  of  worshippers  is  tietl  together  and  u{)on  it  milk 
and  iharbai  is  poured,  so  as  to  fall  into  the  v'essel  into  which  the  rice 
has  been  dropped. 

39.  When  this  is  done,  the  bride  or  bridegroom,  according  to 
whidi  family  is  performing  the  rite,  is  seated  on  a  wooden  stool 
{ptrho)  on  the  platform,  and  under  it  barley  or  rice  is  scattered. 
Oil  and  turmeric  are  sprinkled  with  a  wisp  of  grass  on  the  images 
of  Gbkuri  and  Ganesa,  and  the  Pandit  docs  the  same  for  the  brido 
or  bridegroom,  as  the  case  may  be.  After  this  seven  women  whose 
husbands  are  alive  rub  oil  nnd  turmeric  on  the  body  of  the  bride  or 
bridegroom,  and  sing  a    Hong,    kissing    tho    fcot^    kiieof|   breast^ 
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shoulders  and  forehead  of  the  bride  or  bridegroom.  Rioo,  palse^ 
and  oakes  are  distribated^  and  songs  are  sung^  and  in  the  evening  the 
friends  are  entertained. 

40.  Next  the  father's  sister  of  the  boy  or  girl  is  called.  Her 
head  is  oiled  and  the  pairing  marked  with  red-lead.  A  new  earthen 
pot^  to  the  outside  of  which  lumps  of  cow-dung  are  fixed,  is  placed  on 
the  fire-place  close  to  the  platform  near  the  harrow,  and  the  Bister  of 
the  father  of  the  boy  or  girl  parches  twenty-five  sers  of  paddy  in  it^ 
and  a  song  is  sung.  Flour,  turmeric,  and  water  are  then  mixed  up  ■ 
in  the  same  pot,  and  when  it  is  taken  ofE  the  fire-place  the  heads 
of  seven  women  whose  husbands  are  alive  are  decorated  with  oil  and 
red-lead.  These  women  proceed  to  make  an  image  of  Gaari« 
Thirty-five  sers  of  rice  flour  are  kneaded  and  mixed  with  sugar  and 
fruits.  Out  of  this  are  made  the  images  of  a  male  and  female. 
Sometimes  two  pair  of  images  are  made,  and  the  female  image  ia 
dressed  with  women's  ornaments  and  the  male  with  those  of  a 
man. 

41.  After  this,  at  the  house  of  the  bride,  the  rite  of  8okd$ 
bdnihna  is  done.  A  box  is  filled  with  the  trinkotSi  rod-lend,  ote.|  used 
by  a  woman  who  is  not  a  widow.  These  are  put  in  tlie  box  by  seven 
women  whose  husbands  are  alive.  That  night,  about  two  hours 
before  dawn,  the  bride  and  her  female  friends  take  some  rice  and  a 
red- lead  box  and  go  to  the  house  of  a  Dhobin  to  ask  for  iokdg*  She 
has  her  head  smeared  with  oil  and  red-lead  near  Uie  Dhobi's  washing- 
tub  {ndnd).  The  Dhobin  sits  facing  the  cast,  and  the  bride  opposite 
her.  Tlie  Dhobin  covers  the  bride's  head  with  her  sheet,  and  marks 
the  parting  of  her  hair  with  red-lead,  with  the  finger  of  her  left 
hand.  Then  she  rubs  her  own  forehead  against  tliat  of  the  bride, 
and  the  bride  gives  her  the  box  of  red-lead  while  a  song  is  sung. 
Then  they  go  in  succession  to  the  houses  of  seven  women  whose 
husbands  are  alive,  and  to  each  of  them  tlie  bride  gives  a  box  of  rod- 
lead.  They  return  home  just  as  the  day  dawns.  A  number  of 
women  who  are  not  widows  are  invited  and  fed,  and  the  bride  sits 
before  them  on  a  wooden  stool  on  the  platform,  under  which  rice  is 
sprinkled.  Behind  her  sits  her  mother,  grandmother  or  aunt,  who 
covers  the  bride's  head  with  her  sheet.  A  leaf  platter  is  placed 
before  the  bride,  and  each  of  tlie  women  gives  her  iokdg  or  the 
symbol  of  married  happiness  in  this  way  :  Each  woman  puts  in  the 
bride's  dish  cakes  {puri),  sugar,  curds,  two  pice  and  a  box  of  red- 
lead,  and   covers  her  head  with  her  sheet.     Each  woman  marks  her 
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own  head  with  rod,  and  the  bride  does  the  same  seven  times,  taking 
the  oolour  from  tlio  heads  of  the  married  women.  While  tliis  cere- 
mony goes  on  the  biide  and  the  women  fast.  Tlieu  follows  a  general 
feast. 

42.  Meanwhile,  at  the  house  of  the  boy  on  the  Bhatw&n  or 
day  but  one  before  the  wedding,  all  the  brethren  are  fed,  and  those 
who  intend  to  accompany  the  procession  have  uncooked  food 
served  out  to  them.  Dancing  goes  on  at  the  door.  On  the 
morning  of  the  wedding  day  the  boy  is  anointed  with  turmeric 
and  oil,  and  part  of  his  head  is  shaved.  Then  he  is  made  to 
stand  on  a  plough  yoke  [jndlha),  and  the  Nfti  or  Kah&r  bathes  him. 
The  water  thus  used  is  received  in  an  eai-then  pot,  and  his  body  is 
wiped  with  a  cloth,  which  is  the  perquisite  of  the  man  who  bathed 
him.  A  new  loin-cloth  is  put  on  him,  and  the  old  one  is  given  to 
theNAi.  His  father's  sister  moves  over  his  liead  mustard  and  salt 
to  baflle  tlie  Evil-eye,  and  lights  a  lamp  before  him.  lie  is 
then  seated  on  a  wooden  stool,  under  which  rice  is  sprinkled  on  the 
platform ;  the  N&i  cuts  his  nails,  while  the  Bari  holds  an  umbrella 
over  his  head.  When  the  nail-cutting  is  over,  the  women  give  a 
present  to  the  N&i,  who  dyes  the  feet  of  tho  boy  with  lac  [mahdwar). 
The  tailor  then  dresses  him  in  his  wedding  suit,  and  the  SunAr  brings 
his  oriiamcnis.  lie  puts  tho  marriap^  bracelet  (kangan)  on  his 
wrist.  Tlie  Pandit  marks  his  forehead  with  sandal-wood,  and  his 
Esther's  sister  marks  his  eyelids  with  lamp-black.  Next  the  Mlli 
pats  the  marriage  crown  [maur)  on  his  head,  and  all  these  persons 
are  rewarded  by  the  parents. 

43.  Next,  the  husband  of  the  bridegroom's  father^s  sister  does 
the  rite  known  as  Takri  phema,  IIo  holds  a  thread  and  walks  seven 
times  round  the  boy.  When  the  circuits  ai'o  complete,  the  thread 
is  broken.  For  this  he  receives  a  present.  Then  he  pounds  some 
rice,  of  which  a  little  is  tied  in  a  red  cloth  round  the  wrist  of  the 
boy  with  the  threatl  which  has  alrcaily  been  used  in  this  ceremony. 
This  done,  the  bridegroom  comes  out  and  gets  into  his  palanquin, 
aooomiMinied  by  his  mother  or  grand  mother.  They  are  all  carried 
round  a  well  which  has  Ik^ou  duly  married  and  music  is  played- 
While  ho  goes  round  the  well,  his  other  female  relations  Mt  by  turns 
in  the  palanquin,  and  each  of  them  gives  four  pice  to  the  Kahar 
bearers.  This  ceremony  is  known  as  D$ra  eiapdwan.  Next  the 
motlier  offers  her  breast  to  her  son,  and  as  the  women  return 
home  the  procession  starts  for  tho  houhc  ot  the  bride. 
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44.  That  night  again  the  women  friende  are  inTited,  and  a  rioe 
mortar  is  placed  on  the  platfor^i.     On  this  the  mother  and  grand* 

/      mother  eit^  and  on  it  is  placed  a  pot  full  of  barley  floor  and  sweet- 
r     meats^  and  a  lamp  is  lighted.     A  basket  is  pot  over  all,  and  finally 
the  f  ooil  is  distributed  to  seven  women  whose  husbands  are  alive,  and 
they  bit  ro\md  the  pot  and  drum  on  it  with  sticks. 

45.  The  actual  marriage  rite  at  the  bride's  house  is  of  the  normal 
type,  and  need  not  be  described  at  length,  /y 

^^.  Kftyasths  are  Hindus,  but  belong  to  various  reUgiooa  sects: 

some  are  Saivas,  some  S&ktas,  some  Yaishnavas. 
^'  °*  The  first  two  predominate.    Some   few    are 

NAnakshfihis,  Kabtrpanthis  or  AchAris,  or  belong  to  the  Arya  Samlj. 
The  fact  of  their  belonging  to  different  sects  does  not  prevent  them 
from  associating  freely  as  members  of  the  same  brotherhood.    A 
man  of  the  Yaishnava  sect  may  many  a  SAkta  woman,  provided 
the  rules  of  exogamy  aie  observed,  and  after  the  marriage  it  will  be 
optional  for  the  woman  to  give  up  animal  flesh  and  wine  or  to 
continue  to  use  them,  even  though  the  husband  as  a  Yaishnava  be 
a  vegetarian  ond  total  abstainer.   Chitragupta,  the  progenitor  of  the 
caste,  is  worshipped  by  them  daily,  in  places  where  a  temple  in 
his  honour  exists.     In   other   places  he  is  worshipped  annually  on 
the  second  day  of  the  bright  f oilnight  of  the  month  KArttik,  which 
is  known  as  the  Yamadvitiya,  Chitragupta  being  one  of  the  fourteen 
Yamas.     He   is  also  wor((hipi)ed  on   the  second  day  of  the  dark 
fortnight  of  the  month  of  Chait.     The  offerings  to  him  oonsist  of 
fruits,  sweetmeats,  and  money,   the  last  being  appropriated  by  tlie 
PujAri  or  BrAhman   priest  in  charge  of  the  temple.     Worship  is 
also  done   to   the  Kula  devatas,  or  family  gods,  which  are  different 
in  different  families.     The  other  deities  worshipped  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  other  higher   Hindu  castes.     The  chief  among  thes^ 
ore    Durga,    Jayanti,    Lakshmi,   Shambhari,   MahAdeva,   Yishnu, 
Ganesa,    Krishna,   KAma,    Ganga,  Ananta,  and  NArAyana.     13rlh« 
mans  are  employed  for    all  religious  rites,  and  sre  reoeived  on  an 
equality  with  other  BrAhmans.     They  are  generally  known  by  the 
titles  of  Purohit,  PAdha,  AchArya,  eto. 

47.  Notwithstanding  the  jealousy  with  which  Ihey  are  regarded 
......        :.    l>y  t'heir  less  astute  neighbours,  the  social  position 

oconpation.  of  the  castc  is  a  high  one.  Tliose  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  Yaishnava  sect  usually  eat  meat.  Tliose  who  are 
SAktas  drink  intoxicating  liquor,  but  it  is  believed   that  the  more* 
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ment  in  favour  of  total  abstinence  has  in  recent  years  done  mnch  to 
reduce  tlic  drunkenness  which  formerly  prevailed  to  a  large  extent. 
Those  who  are  Yaishnavas  ai*e^  of  course^  ahetainere.  The  only 
meat  they  eat  is  mutton  or  goat's  fleshy  and  in  matters  of  food  they 
are  strictly  orthodox.  They  cannot  eat  kackchi  or  pakki  out  of  the 
same  dish,  or  drink  out  of  the  same  vessel  of,  or  smoke  out  of  the 
same  ^v^ja  with|  members  of  any  caste  but  their  own.  They  will 
use  the  cocoanut  pipe  bowl  {ndriyal)  of  any  K&yasth,  but  they 
oannot  smoke  out  of  the  mouthpiece  {naieAa)  of  any  one  not 
belonging  to  their  own  sub-division.  Suratw&la,  or  those  who  are 
illegitimate,  cannot  smoke  with  those  of  legitimate  descent.  All 
the  sub-divisions  may  eat  pakki  together  but  not  iaekeki. 

The  occupation  of  the  caste  is  in  the  main  literary,  and  they 
have  supplied  many  valuable  onTiccrs  of  Oovomment  and  members 
of  the  Har  and  Ediicational  Department.  There  are  numerous 
Sanskrit  terms  indicating  the  present  occupations  of  the  caste 
such  as  Lekhaka,  Lipak&ra,  Aksharjivaka,  Akshamchana^ 
Aksharachunoha,  Lipakara,  and  Aksharachanchu  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  identify  the  present  caste  specially  with  any  of  these.  While  the 
higher  members  of  the  caste  rank  liigh  in  general  repute,  the 
village  LAIa,  who  is  very  often  an  accountant,  is  in  evil  repute 
for  his  astuteness  and  chicanery. 
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Eewat. — A  caste  of  fisherinen,  boatmen,  and  cultivatora.  The 
anmlyBis  of  the  Kewats  is  rendered  very  difficult,  because  they  merge 
on  the  one  side  into  Binds  and  on  the  other  into  Mallilhs,  and,  as 
was  the  case  at  the  recent  Census,  each  is  very  often  recorded  as  a  sub- 
caste  of  the  other.  They  are  usually  considered  to  be  the  modem 
representatives,  at  least  in  name,  of  the  Kaivartas  or  Kevartas. 
Their  name  is  generally  derived  from  Sanskrit  ia,  ''  water,"  and 
vriUi,  ''occupation,''  in  the  sense  that  they  live  on  or  by  water. 
Out  Professor  Lassen*  asserts  that  the  use  of  ia  in  this  sense  is  ex- 
tremely unusual  in  early  Sanskrit,  and  tliat  the  true  derivation  is 
Kivarta^  a  corruption  of  Kimvarta,  moaning  "  a  person  following  a 
low  or  degrading  occupation."  "This,"  he  adds,  "would  be  in 
keeping  with  the  pedigree  assigned  to  the  caste  in  Mann,  where  the 
Kaivarta,  also  known  as  M&rgava  or  D&sa,  is  said  to  have  been 
begotten  by  a  Nish&da  father  from  an  Ayogavi  mother,  and  to 
subsist  by  his  labours  in  boats.  On  tho  other  hand,  the  Brahma- 
Vaiyarta  Purilna  gives  the  Kaivarta  a  Kshatriya  father  and  a  Vaisya 
mother  as  far  more  distinguished  parentage ;  for  the  Ayogavi, 
being  born  from  a  Sudra  father  and  a  Vaisya  mother,  is  classed 
as  praiiloma,  'begotten  against  the  hair,'  or  in  the  inverse  order  of 
the  precedence  of  the  castes." 

2,  As  will  be  seen  from  the  aimexod  figures,  abstracted  from  the 

returns  of  the  Census,  a  lars^  number  of  the 

Tribitl  organ  iaaiion.  . 

Kewats  of  the  Eastern  Districts  have  re- 
corded themselves  as  a  sub-caste  of  Mall&hs,  and  they  are  also 
obviously  very  closely  mixed  up  with  the  Binds.  This  list  gives 
their  sub-castes  as — Agarw&l,  which  is  also  the  title  of  a  mb-caste 
of  Banyas ;  Batliam  from  Srdvasti ;  Gliogh,  who  say  they  take  their 
name  from  ghonga,  "a  cockle  shell  ";  Jaiswftr,  a  common  title  for 
the  sub-castes  of  various  menial  tribes  ;  Kliarbind  or  "  pure  Binds  "; 
Kharot  or  "dtraw  men  ";  Mallah  ;  Nikliad  or  Nish&da.  In  Mirza- 
pur  they  clans  themftelves  as  Chii,  Tiyar,  Bathawa  or  Bathama, 
Sorahiya,  MuriyAri,  Bind  or  Kowat,  and  Goriya,  wliich  are 
conueolcd  with  the  Qonr  grain-parchcrs  and  workers  in  stone. 
All  these  arc  cndogamous,  and  their  rule  of  exogamy  follows  the 
usual  formula,  chaekera,  mamera,  fhupkera^  mawsera,  by  wliich  the 
line  of  the  aunt  and  uncle  on  the  paternal  and  maternal  sides  are 
barred  as  long  as  any  recollection  of  relationship  can  be  followed. 


I  Quoted  bj  Rlaloj,  Trihc$  and  CasUs,  I.,  37G. 
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Like  the  Mall&liB^  they  call  themseiveB  the  deBoendants  oE  Nuhida^ 
who  rowed  R&ma  Chandra  aoross  the  Ganges  on  his  way  to  Pxaylg 
or  Allah&bdd,  and  they  fix  the  scene  of  this  occnrrenoe  at  the  Riin« 
chanra  Gh&t  over  the  Ganges  near  Bindh&chal  in  the  Mirzapur 
District,  which  they  regard  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  oaste.  The 
detailed  Census  lists  give  296  names  of  the  usual  type.  Their  oon- 
nection  with  other  tribes  is  marked  by  names  such  as  Bind,  Chita, 
Kharbind,  Kharw&r,  Koriya^  Luniya,  Mall&h,  side  by  side  with 
others,  which  express  the  rising  pretensions  of  the  more  prospeioiifl 
members  of  the  tribes,  as  Dichhit,  OtvMX,  Kaehhw&ha,  Somhana, 
and  local  names  like  Agarwil,  Aharwftr,  Ajudhyab&si,  K&nhpariym, 
Jaiswar,  Magahiya,  Mathur,  Pachhwdhan,  Sarwariya^  and  Sribflstah. 

3.  Marriage  takes  place  among  them  at  the  age  of  five  or  aeren. 

Mr.  Bisley^  notes  the  curious  bet  in  Bihir 

Mft]Tiag6»  . 

that  ^^it  is  deemed  of  less  importance  that 
the  bridegroom  should  be  older  than  the  bride,  than  that  he  should 
be  taller.  Tliis  point  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  is  asodrtained 
by  actual  measurement.  If  the  boy  is  shorter  than  the  girl,  or  if 
his  height  is  exactly  the  same  as  hcr^,  it  is  believed  that  the  union  of 
the  two  would  bring  ill  luck,  and  the  match  is  at  once  broken  off." 
The  marriage  ceremonies  are  of  the  ordinary  character.  A  eeoond 
wife  cannot  be  taken  during  the  life-time  of  the  first  unless  he  can 
show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  council  that  she  is  barren  or  hope- 
lessly diseased.  Widows  can  marry  by  the  tagdi  form.  She  can 
marry  her  husband's  younger  brother,  and  slio  usually  does  so  if  he 
is  a  bachelor  and  of  marriageable  age.  A  man  can  expel  his  wife 
for  adultery,  but  inter-tribal  incontinence  is  very  lightly  regarded, 
and  can  be  atoned  by  giving  a  feast.  But  if  a  woman  is  detected  in 
an  intrigue  with  a  stranger,  she  is  permanently  expelled  from  caste. 
A  wife  can  also,  with  the  permission  of  the  council,  separate  from 
her  husband  if  he  fail  to  support  her. 

4.  The  Kewats  are  orthodox  Hindus.    To  the  ^ast  of  the  Pro- 

vince they  worship  K&li,  Bhigawati,  and  thor 
*  '*^  **  '  boat.     K41i  is  worshipped  every  second  year 

with  a  sacrifice  of  goats  and  an  ollering  of  flowers.  Mfthabtr  gets 
some  laddu  sweetmeats  on  a  Tuesday,  and  the  river  gets  a 
few  drops  of  milk  on  Sundays.  When  they  return  from  a  voyage 
they    make  a  burnt  offering  to,   and    hang  some  llowers  upon, 


1  Loc.  cit,,  h,  455. 


thflir  boat.     If  pomible,  th<>y  feed  «  fen  IlriUmanB  at  tlie   aame 
time.     Snrnoriya  Brftlimiuis   ofliciato  at'  their  wcddinge  uid  other 


6.  1^  Biltlinm  Kcwate   pretend  to  extra  jnirity,  and  arc  care. 
Oooup^u-n  ud  «,oW    *"'  **  cowfo™  to  "  '"k''*^''  stawLml  of  living 
■tatni.  tiian  the  ordinary  memlxirB  of  the  tribe,  mort 

of  whom,  unless  they  are  Bhagate,  eat  all  kiu^s  of  fish,  and  even, 
it  i«  >aid,  the  tortoise  and  crocodile.  They  drink  spirits,  but  vill 
not  eat  beat,  i»rk,  or  (owls.  They  will  eat  hicieii  cooked  by  no 
caato  but  Uicir  own ;  paiii  cookod  by  Brilbmatis,  Rahatriyas,  or 
Vaisyas,  Tlicy  rank  on  about  the  level  of  the  Koiri  or  Teli.  A 
Bihir  proverb  quoted  by  Mr.  Christian  runs —  Nantea  Keteat 
ekUkejSt;  barko  log  kS  ekikian  bdt~"  Tbc  barber  and  the  boat* 
man  are  the  only  people  who  tecognise  their  caste-fellows ;  higb- 
oastfl  people  ate  good  only  for  talk." 

IHttrihulion  of  Kewal*  according  to  ike  Centui  of  1891,  inel^iing 
Halldk  KtMxtit. 
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Kh&gi.'— An  agricnltaral  tribe  found  in  Bokilklund.  Ona 
derivsiion  oE  tho  word  ia  from  Sanskrit  Rkadgita,  "a  iwonli> 
man."  Acoording  to  the  BudSan  tradition  they  were  originallj 
Chtahin  Th&knn,  who  emigrated  ander  their  leaders  Kanlca  and 
Mabesa  trom  Ajmer  in  a  eeaaoQ  of  a  famine,  nboat  throe  hondnd 
years  ago,  and  settled  at  the  town  of  Sahaewfin  in  the  Bndlun 
District.  Here  they  grew  in  importance,  and  ware  after  a  time 
af^inted  hy  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  Subaha  or  Governors,  oM 
of  Sahaswin,  and  tlic  otlier  of  the  adjoining  Pargana  of  Soron  in 
the  Etah  Distriot.  1'licy  were  required  to  pay  a  qnarter  of  the 
rerenoe  oE  those  Parganas  into  the  Delhi  treaenry,  and  thia 
after  a  time  they  failed  to  do,  the  remittance  bang  embeulad 
e%  rettt  hy  ono  of  their  agenta,  a  Mnsalmtn,  at  Delhi  A 
panitiro  fores  was  sent  agunsl  them  by  tlio  limperor,  and  a  battle 
ensued,  in  wliiuh  Uitli  thvir  leaders  ami  a  oon«derable  Domber 
of  tlieir  follnwors  wuru  killed.  The  widows  ol  those  killed,  <!0D> 
trary  to  tlw  (uiNtout  of  Tliftknrs,  remarried  (whioh  ia  known 
locally  by  tim  phriuw  i.tj  i-irna),  and  from  tlustliey  are  aaid  to 
take  the  iiAiiii*  of  Khdtfi.  In  llareilly  one  tradition  makes  them 
tbfl  dewiititilniitN  of  IIAJn  llblttlratlia,  a  desoendaot  oE  Slgaia,  whose 
aiiNleritiiM  indiUHMl  Hivu  li>  nllnw  tho  (langos  to  dcecond  to  tho 


•  ttxm   hhIm  t>r  Mr   <<.   H    li.lm-iluh,    (Vlnm  DapMlMMit.    Battaa,  wA 
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eartb  for  the  purpose  oE  bathing  the  adies  of  S&gara's  sons,  who 
had  been  eonsumed  by  the  wrath  of  the  sago  Kapila.  Henoe 
their  special  reverence  for  the  Ganges.  By  another  account  tlicy 
are  descended  and  derive  their  name  from  Rftja  Kharga,  eighth 
in  descent  from  Raja  Sdgara.  In  their  appearance,  manners,  and 
customs  there  is  nothing  to  corroborate  their  claim  to  H&jput 
descent.  Thei'e  are  two  sites  in  Sahaswftn  which  they  point  out 
as  monuments  of  their  former  glory.  One  is  a  Khera  or  mound 
known  locally  as  ''  the  Old  Fort/'  and  the  other  a  mango  grove 
called  Laklia  Pera,  or  "  the  grove  of  the  hundred  thousand  trees/^ 

2.  Tlieir  sub-divisions,  sho^n  to  the  number  of  135  in  the 
detailed  Census  lists,  are  of  the  usual  type.  Side  by  side  with 
tribal  names  like  Bais,  Baisw&r,  Banya^  BanjAra,  Chandeli,  Chau- 
hAn,  Dalera,  Dhimar,  Gaurahar,  Kharluniya,  Lodha,  Raghu- 
bansi,  RaikwAr,  Rajput,  R&tliaur,  Sainikhor,  Sombansi,  and 
Tomar,  we  find  the  usual  local  titles,  such  as  Ajmeri,  Amrit- 
puriya^  Clmndpuriya,  Jaiswilr,  Jal&lpuriya^  Mathuriya. 

d.  Tlicir  manners  and  customs  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of 

inferior  Hindu   tribes,  such  as  the  Lodha. 

They  do  not  peiform  the  regular  SrdHdka^  but 

in  the  Kanftgat,  or  fortnight   sacred  to  the  manes  of  the  dead,  they 

do  wliat  may   bo   called    the  minor  Srdddha  by  feeding  Bralunans 

and  offering  sacred  balls  {pintia).    They  recognise  widow  miu'riage 

by  the  Kdj  form  and  also  the  levirate.     Tliey  worship  the  Ganges, 

Siva,  Devi,  and  Ganesa,  but  are  not  initiated  into  any  particular  sect. 

Their  priests  are  Sanfidhya  Brahmans,  who  hold  a  low  rank  in  their 

tribe.     In   their  demonology  tliey  follow  closely  the  customs  of  the 

Ulterior   Hindu  tribes   by    whom  they  arc  surrounded.     As  a  looal 

godliug  they  chiell}'  worship  BhQniiya,     They   will  eat  pakki  with 

Kaliirs;  they  eat  kackcki  with  none  but  members  of  their  own  tribe, 

fafot  they  will  eat  kackcki  prepared  by  Agarw&lasand  no  other  class 

of   Banyas.     Some   families  refuse,    according   to  general    Hindu 

custom,  to  have  the  noses  of  their    girls  pierced  or  to  allow  them 

to  wear  nose* rings.  For  tins  they  are  unable  to  assign  any  reason. 
Tliey  do  not  hold  land  as  zamindArs,  but  they  are  excellent  agri- 
culturists, industrious,  thrifty,  and  well*beliaved. 

4k.  For  the  distribution  of  the  Khagi,  see  under  Lodka. 

Kh&irwa.' — A  small  tribe  of  catechu-makers  and  cultivators 
found  in  Jh&nsi.     They  do  not   api>car  under  this   name  in  the  last 
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Ceviu.  They  tike  ibcir  hum  from  tko  Kimir  tne  (SMMkrii 
Kkmdira,  the  aemcim.  cMiteim).  Thcj  an  sdmittedlja  oampoond  of 
TBrions  jnnj^le  tribes  who  have  taken  to  thia  qieeial  oooapation. 
They  have  some  vague  traditions  that  they  oooe  woe  XarAm  oE 
the  ooontry ,  and  that  their  ancestor  was  a  prince,  who  wbb  defieatad 
and  driven  into  tbe  jangles  by  his  elder  hroiba*.  They  allege 
that  their  ancestors  came  into  the  JMnsi  District  in  tlie  time  of 
Bija  Chhatar  S&l  of  Panna,  who  died  in  17 IS  A.  D.  By  amytiiar 
aooonnt  they  are  an  offshoot  of  the  Sahariyas,  with  whom  their 
fnifAi  are  said  to  be  identical :  this  is  far  from  imjaxihabkL 

i.  They  do  not  marry  in  their  own  gotra^  or    in  tlie  family  of 

thar  malemal  uncle,  father'a  siata*,  or 
mother's  sister  for  six  genertttiaDa  after  the 
last  intermarriage.  They  profess  now  to  have  abandoned  the  pne- 
tioe  of  introducing  strangers  into  the  caste.  A  seoond  marriage 
is  allowed  only  if  the  first  wife  be  barren.  Concubinage  ii  toler- 
ated«  Pre-nuptial  immorality  is  lightly  regarded,  provided  the  pam- 
mour  of  the  girl  is  a  member  of  the  tribe ;  in  tliis  eaae  the  atigma  ia 
removed  by  a  tribal  feast.  Marriage  takes  plaoe  between  Uio  age 
of  seven  and  fifteen.  1  he  match  is  arranged  by  the  father  or 
maternal  uncle  of  the  boy.  There  is  no  feeedom  of  oboiee 
allowed  to  the  pair  themselves.  When  the  family  of  either  party 
is  considered  less  respectable  than  that  of  the  other^  a  som  of  money 
is  paid  to  help  the  marrii^vc  expenses.  This  does  not  go  to  the 
parties  themselves,  but  to  the  father,  who  spends  it  at  the  wedding. 
A  wife  can  be  turned  out  by  her  husband  on  proof  of  adultery. 
Such  a  woman  can  re-marry  in  the  tribe  by  tlie  9afii  form,  if  her 
friends  give  a  feast  to  purify  her.  Children  by  any  sort  of 
or  connection  which  has  been  sanctioned  and  approved  by  the 
cil  share  as  heirs  in  the  goods  of  their  late  father.  Children  by  a 
father  or  of  a  woman  of  anr>tlior  casle  are  not  admittoil  to  tribal 
privileges.  Widow  marriage  and  the  Icvirate  under  the  usual  re- 
strictions are  recognised,  and  it  seems  to  be  oompnlsovy  on  the  widow 
to  marry  the  younger  brother  of  her  late  husband  if  he  be  willing 
to  take  her.  It  is  also  said  that  the  fiction  prevaib  that  the 
children  of  the  levir  are  those  of  his  late  brotlier ;  if  thia  be  tme^  it 
is  periiaps  a  solitary  instance  of  this  idea  among  castes  like  thia. 
S.  When  a  woman  is  8c\'en  montlis  pregnant  a  tribal  feast  ia 

given  by  the  father.     A  woman  of  the  Baeor 


Birth 

tribe  acts  as  midwife,  and  her  plaoe  ia  taken 
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M  nurse  by  the  wife  of  tbe  barber.  On  the  tenth  day  is  the 
daiwdn,  when  the  mother  is  bathed  and  the  clansmen  fed.  lliere  is 
no  trace  of  the  couvadc.  Adoption  is  rooogniscd  when  the  child  is 
formally  accepted  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  council. 
Just  before  puberty  the  ears  are  bored  and  the  ceremonial  shaving 
{m^Hfan)  takes  place. 

4.  The  betrothal  is  fixed  by  the  payment  of  a  rupee  to  the  bride- 
^.     ,  groom  ;  his  forehead  is  marked,  and  then  the 

Marriage  oeremonies. 

engagement  cannot  be  broken.  1'he  binding 
part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  is  the  pheri,  or  walking  round  the 
marriage  shod.  They  perform  the  ceremony,  such  as  it  is,  them- 
selves, and  do  not  employ  BrAhmans. 

5.  The  adult  dead   are  burnt  near  the  village.     The   ashes   are 

thrown  into  some  neighbouring  stream,    and 

DeAih  ooromomci . 

the  bones  reserved  for  removal  to  the  Ganges. 
They  do  not  employ  Bnlhmans  at  these  ceremonies,  and  do  not  per- 
form the  SrddHha,  1  be  man  who  lighted  the  pyre  is  impure  for 
•leven  days,  when  he  shaves,  bathes,  gives  the  funeral  feast  and  some 
uncooked  grain  to  a  Brdhman. 

6.  As  already  said,  they  do   not  accept  the   religious   services  of 

Brahmans.  They  usually  worship  Devi  with  a 
Baerillco  of  goats  or  rams.  Tlioir  holidays  are 
the  Il4m  Naumi,  Janaki  Naumi,  Siva  Riitri,  Janamashtami,  DeothSn, 
Phaguaor  Iloli,  Diw&li,  Dasalira,  Saukrant,  and  Nigpanchami.  The 
women  have  the  Tija  as  their  festival.  They  have  much  fear  of  tlie 
ghosts  of  the  dead,  and  lay  out  food  and  drink  to  propitiate  them* 
But  they  have  no  time  sacred  to  the  worship  of  ancestors,  whom  they 
Boem  to  regard  as  a  sort  of  family  guardians  to  be  propitiated  in 
times  of  sickness  and  other  trouble.  They  lielievo  in  tlic  usual  meet-, 
ing  omens.  When  one  or  two  children  die  in  succession  they  give 
the  next  baby  an  opprobrious  name.  All  of  them  liave  two  names — 
one  for  ordinary  use,  and  a  second,  wiiich  is  kept  secret,  and  used 
only  for  ceremonial  pur[>08e8.  They  swear  by  taking  a  loin  full  of 
water  on  tlieir  heads,  by  standing  in  water,  by  going  to  tlie  temple 
of  Devi,  and  by  putting  fire  on  the  palm  of  the  right  liand.  They 
know  little  of  magic  and  witchcraft.  11  icy  are  finn  believers  in 
demoniacal  possession,  and. in  ca<(e8  of  illness  call  in  a  sorcerer  to 
drive  off  the  evil  spirit.  I'hey  lielieve  in  dreams,  wliich  are  inter- 
preted by  some  old  person  of  the  tril^e ;  dreams  wliich  appear 
towards  the  morning  generally  turn  out  tnie.      Good-looking   or 
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prosperous  jieople  aro  likoly  to  bo  attacked  by|dieEvil*6ye;  its  dPocti 
are  obviated  by  waving  some  salt  and  pepper  ronnd  the  head  of  tlu 
patient  and  then  throwing  them  on  the  fire.  .  They  object  to  toach 
ChamSrs,  Bhangis,  Koris,  and  Kumhftrs. 

7.  Tliey  practise  thcnsnal  taboos  of  avoiding  eating  at  tho  hoaso 

of  a  son-in-law  and  calling  tlicwifo  or  bead 
ma.  ^j  ^j^^  family  by  name.  They  cat  goattr* 
meat  and  fish  and  drink  spirits.  They  will  not  eat  beef.  At  the 
commencement  of  a  meal  they  dedicate  a  scrap  of  food  to  Deri. 
They  use  intoxicants,  such  as  bhang,  gd^ja,  and  opium.  Tlidr 
salutations  are  Rdm  I  Rdml  Jay  Ktuhnal  Jay  Bddka  Krukua. 
They  eat  and  smoke  only  with  clansmen. 
8.  Their  occupation  is  making  catechu  from    the  wood  of  tlie 

Khaif  tree.    In  this  they  approximate  to  tho 

Ooonpation.  tti     •    *  «    xi         t  rr*         i  i_ 

Khairis  of  the  Lower  Hmialayas,  who  are 
usually  Doms,  and  to  the  Eathk&ris  of  Bombay,  who  repreaent 
themselves  as  descended  from  tho  monkeys  of  the  army  of  Ulma. 
'Jhcse  people  in  Bombay  now  ^'subsist  almost  entirely  by  hunting; 
now  that  their  more  legitimate  occupation  of  preparing  catochu 
(Kath)  lias  been  intei-fercd  with,  they  habitually  killand  eat  monkeys 
shooting  them  with  bows  and  arrows.  In  order  to  approach  with* 
in  range  they  are  obliged  to  liave  recourse  to  stratagem,  as  tho  mon- 
keys at  once  recognise  them  in  their  ordinary  costume.  Tho  rose 
usually  adopted  is  for  one  of  the  1)C8t  shots  to  put  on  a  woman's 
robe  (•dri)t  under  the  ample  folds  of  which  ho  conceals  his  murderous 
weapons.  Approaching  the  tree  on  which  tho  monkeys  aro  scatoil, 
the  sportsman  affects  the  utmost  unconcern  and  busies  himself  with 
the  innocent  occupation  of  picking  up  twigs  and  leaves.  Thus  dis- 
arming suspicion,  he  is  enabled  to  get  a  sufiiciently  close  shot  to 
render  success  a  certainty  .^^  To  illustrate  the  superstitions  ideas 
connected  with  the  manufacture  of  catechu,  it  may  be  noted  that  in 
Bombay  ^'  every  year,  on  the  day  after  the  Iloli,  the  ek4Ha  oera- 
mony  takes  place.  In  a  trench,  seven  feet  long  by  three  and  about 
three  deep,  Khuir  logs  are  carefully  stacked  and  closely  paoked  till 
they  stand  in  a  heap  about  two  feet  above  ground.  The  pile  is  then 
set  on  fire  and  allowed  to  burn  to  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  TiU 
lago  sweeper  breaks  a  cocoanut,  kills  a  couple  of  fowls,  and  sprinkles 
a  littlo  liquor  near  tho  pile.  I'hen,  after  washing  their  feet,  the 
sweeper  and  the  village  headman  walk  barefoot  Imrriedly  aeross  the 
fire.    After  this  the  strangers  come  to  fulfil  vows,  and  giving  one  anna 
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and  a  half  cocoanut  to  the  sweeper  and  the  other  half  oocoa«iat  to  the 
head  man,  wash  their  feet  and  turning  to  the  left  walk  over  the  pile 
the  fire  seems  to  cause  none  of  them  any  paiu/'  ^ 

The  same  form  of  fire  worship  prevails  among  the  Dus&dhs  and 
similar  tribes  in  the  Eastern  Districts  of  these  Provinces.  'In 
Mirzapur  the  business  of  preparing  catechu  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  Bhuiyas  and  Bhuiy&rs. 

Ehandelwali  EhandelwaU**— A  sub-caste  of  Banyas^  with 
a  Hindu  and  Jaina  branch,  found  principally  in  the  Western  Dis- 
tricts. 'I'liey  take  their  name  from  tlie  town  of  Khandela,  north  of 
Jaypur,  like  the  tribe  of  Br&hmans  of  the  same  name.  Their  tradi* 
tion  is  that  there  were  four  brothers  who  were  soldiers.  One  day 
they  went  out  hunting  and  killed  a  favourite  deer  belonging  to  a 
hermit.  He  was  about  to  destroy  them  by  his  curse,  when  they 
promised  to  abandon  soldiering  and  hunting.  From  them  tlie  pre* 
sent  Kliaudelwills  are  descended.  Tliis  is  the  sub-caste  to  which 
most  of  the  celebrated  Mathura  Scths  belong. 

2.  The  Khaudol w&ls  have  seventy-two  gotrat,  of  wliich  the  follow* 

ing  list  was   procured   in  Mirzapur  : — ^Tora- 

Iniemal  orgaoiMiion.  a,      ti       •  tm  •    tm       i    i-  T^ 

wal  ;  liaiaiya ;  Dhamani ;  D  hank  any  a ;  Dan- 

gaich ;  Mochhiw^l ;  Pabuw&l ;  Barhera ;  Batwara;  Kulwal;  Sanbhariya  ; 
Bail  (I) ;  Burhwaliya ;  Thakuriya  ;  Kaddwat ;  lUwat ;  Jh&lftni ;  Saun- 
kliiya ;  N^tnni ;  Vais;  Amoiriya;  D4n;  Jasoriya;  Gandhi ;  Katta ; 
Katli;  Kayathwal;  Kathoriya;  Kilkiliya;  Khuntcta  ;  Khai'ftwat; 
Jhaginiya;  Tftmi ;  Tamoliya ;  Du&adhu  ;  Pitaliya;  B&j&rghar;  Bhukh- 
mAra  ;  Methi ;  M&nikbaliora  ;  Mamoriya ;  Sethi ;  Haldiha;  Akar  ; 
Ohiya ;  Babb;  Bhagia;  Pharsoiya  ;  P&toda ;  Uanw&ri ;  Bhusar ;  Bar- 
gota;  Mcliar\v&l ;  Sahoriya;  Atoriya ;  MAIi ;  NAr&yanw&l ;  Rajoriya; 
Bisaura;  Harsoiya;  Bhar4riya;  Sankhani;  Hhuriya  ;  Patoriya,  Bawari, 
or  Babari ;  BAr  ;  Mangrauriya  ;  Pagwcwa  ;  Goliya  ;  Chamariya ; 
Bail  (2)  ;  Tandwaiya.  It  would  be  useless  to  speculate  on  the 
meaning  of  these  names  :  some  are  plainJy  connected  in  some  way 
with  other  existing  castcff,  some  arc  local,  and  others  occupational. 
8,  TIio  prohibited   degrees   in   marriage   are  the    bridegroom's 

goira^    that  of  his  maternal  uncle,   and  those 
of   the   maternal    uncle   of  his   father  and 


«  Bombav  Oat*W«<T,  X.,  48;  III.,  310}  and    on  iho  Catoohu   Induiiry,    WaiU 
Dictionary  of  Econwnic  Productt,  I.,  27,  iqq. 

•  From  Miquirios  at  Mirsapur  and  a  noU   by    lUbu    MAI   Chand,    KbondolwAI* 
VtMf  CommiMioDor  to  His  Higbnoaa  the  MahAr&ja  of^DeoarM. 
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ieeond  wife  during  the  IxfeinDe  of  tke 
r  eoiuent.    Widow  marriage  is  not  peiuiitlrf, 

4.  Thef  are  nsoallj  mftiat^   into  the  YaidiBBfm 

§mf§kardmm   or  ixaSij  of  ftfiritaal 
the  Sadhnbara  of  Jajpor.    Their 

Ganr  Brihrnans.    Thej   are  nid  to  haie  cither  tweatj-lbar 

thirteen  ekn  goddenee ;  but  it  hae  been  found   inponibfe 

a  eoinptete  list.    The  foQowing  eleven  are  named  at   Mbxnpar 

Chawan  ;  Xigin  ;  Babari  ;  Jijan  ;  Alan  ;  Kalyioi  ;  MnUbtm  ;  Sal 

Mita  ;  TimU  ;  Loha ;  and  JhaliL    One  of  these  goddcsas  goa 

three  jUrm».    Thej  are  worshipped  after  dnld-fcirth  and 

ami  at  the  Naoratra  in  the  months  of  Chait  and  Knir.    Nine 

kinds  of  sweetmeats  are  offered   to  them,  fi>^  f^P^»  #9^'t 

phewi^  iofrnti^^  pum,  gkmfimri,  humr,  iitr,  and  imimm.     Garfands 

of  flowers  and  the  fire  sacrifiee  (itf «)  are  also  made  as  olEsinga. 

5.  The  nsc  of  meat  and  spirits  is  prohibited  in  the  sab<MteL 

They  est  iaekeki  cooked  onlj  bgr  Gaor  Brih- 
mans  and  their  own  castemcn.    Theyeat^iit 

eooked  by  Agarwalas,    Oswal,  and    Maheswari   Banyaa.      Only 
Kahirs,  Niis,  and  lower  castes  will  eat  kackcki  oodired  by  them* 
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Ditlributicn  of  He  Ehandeltodl  Banfai  according  to  He  Centu$ 

of  WPi— contd. 


ESiandelwal. — A  local  tribe  of  Brihmans^  who  take  their  name 
from  the  town  of  Khandola  in  the  Jay  pur  territory  on  the  borders 
of  Shaikliftwati.  They  claim  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Adi  Qaoda  or 
high  class  Oaur  Br&liniaiis. 

DiitribuUon  of  Khandelwdl  Brdkmant  according  io  tke  Cemus 

of  1S9L 


District. 

Nambers. 

DiSTBIOT. 

Numbers. 

8sK4imnpar 

30 

Etali       •        .        •         . 

7 

Mcenii     •        •        •        • 

10 

BudaaD  •         .         •        • 

48 

Bahndtbsbr      . 

0 

Moiid&Ud       • 

84 

MaUinra  .        •        •        . 

109 
2 

IlAintrpiir        •        • 
Total 

8 

Affia 

848 

1 

YuL.  ill. 
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Klimiigar/  Khagftr. — A  tribe  of  tluefei  mnl  rilbge  ^^^i^iw^m 
practically  confined  to  Bnndelkhsnd.  Tbej  sre  alio  known  m 
B4o  Khangir  in  relation  to  their  alleged  Rijpot  denent^  or  Biwai. 
When  they  hold  the  poet  of  village  watehmen,  they  are  called 
Kotwil  or  Kotwir,  **  head  policemen.'^  llicre  is  nradi  coutioveiij 
ae  to  the  meaning  of  the  name.  According  to  some  it  is  conneeted 
with  the  Hindi  Khanki,  Sanskrit  Karlara,  '^  withered  or  degraded." 
Others  derive  it  from  Khadga,  **  a  sword/' 

2.  The  tradition  of  the  caste  is  that  they  were  formerly  Bijpnts 

of  the  Khaglb*  sept  and  weredegraded.  One 
tradition  tells  tliat  they  entered  Bnnddkhaod 
from  somewhere  to  the  north  of  Kilpi,  and  took  service  with  the 
Bnndela  Kijpnts.  Their  chief  settlement  was  at  Knrlrgarh  in  the 
Bhikamgarh  State.  They  failed  to  pay  their  revenue,  and  hy  the 
orders  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  the  Bnndela  Bija^  with  the  help  of 
some  GaharwAr  Bftjputs  from  Kdshi  or  Benares,  destroyed  them  by 
giving  them  dmgged  wine  to  drink,  and  then  massacred  them.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  a  legend  common  to  many  of  the 
degpradod  tribes,  such  as  the  Bhars  and  others.  Their  R&ja  at  the 
time  was  Niga  Rdja,  and,  after  the  massacre  of  his  followers,  ha 
and  his  Rftni  escaped.  He  cut  otE  half  his  mustache,  and  she  took 
otE  half  her  jewelry,  which  they  swore  not  to  wear  again  until  they 
wreaked  thrir  revenge  on  the  Bundelas.  By  another  legend  only 
the  Rini  escaped  the  massacre  of  the  tribe.  She  took  refuge  in  a 
field  of  safEron  [kutum)^  whence  she  was  rescued  by  some  Parihlr 
Kijputs,  and  bore  a  son,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Khan- 
girs.  All  this  is,  of  course,  mere  folk-lore,  and  this  escape  of  the 
pregnant  mother  is  one  of  the  stock  incidents  in  the  folk-tales.  It 
is  said  that  no  Khang&r  is,  even  to  the  present  day,  allowed  to  enter 
the  fort  of  Kur&r,  and  tliat,  in  memory  of  tho  birth  of  thor  ancestor 
in  the  saffron  field,  no  Kliangar  will  wear  clotli  dyed  with  saffron. 
Another  legend  runs  that  the  Bundela  Raja  had  a  son  by  a  Khangir 
woman,  who  was  called  Baghel,  and  received  Kur&r  as  his  inherit- 
ance. His  descendants  are  now  known  as  Bimliar,  and  until  lately 
they  were  not  acknowledged  by  the  Khang&rs ;  this  has  been  ktdy 
allowed  after  a  tribal  counciK     By  another  account  they  were  the 


« 

1  Based  on  notes  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mosion,  C.S.,SeUlomoni  Officer,  JhAasi ;  ICr.  W. 
Coekbnm,  Dopatj  CoUootor,  JaUiiii  ;  and  M.  Koraui  Akmad,  Dopnij  Ck>Uoolor« 
Jh4nsi* 
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■iQBoendanU  of  RAja  Bijay  Sinh  of  Oumal^  and  wore  exierminaied  by 
the  OaliarwAr  Riljputs  from  Kaslii,  bccaiiso  their  BAja  dared  to 
projioso  to  marry  a  GiiliarwAr  girl.  This  logoiul  ie  also  common 
to  a  number  of  tribes  of  the  same  social  rank.  They  also  say  that 
one  of  the  Bliadauriya  lUjputs  once  married  in  their  scpt^  and  to 
this  day  that,  whenever  there  is  a  marriage  among  the  BhadauriyaSy 
the  house-master  sends  for  a  Khangftr  and  marks  his  back  with  his 
hand  steeped  in  turmeric  before  he  pays  the  same  mark  of  respect  to 
his  other  guests.  As  a  further  mark  of  their  Kshatriya  descenti 
they  say  that  they  to  this  day  give  a  sword  as  a  marriage  gift,  as 
other  Rftjputs  do.  Further,  whenever  a  new  Bundela  R&ja  of  Datiya 
is  enthroned,  a  model  of  the  Kur&r  fort  and  of  the  last  Khang&r  Bftja 
is  made  in  clay,  which  the  Bundela  breaks  as  part  of  the  ceremony. 
Still  another  storytells  that  one  of  their  Rdjas  once  oftered  his 
head  to  Devi  and  the  goddess  rcpliod,  ''Wash  if  {kkangdrna). 
From  this  they  were  called  Khangftr. 

8.  All  these  legends  are  an  interesting  example  of  a  process 
which  has  undoubtedly  gone  towards  the  formation  of  many 
Bijput  septs.  That  there  is  a  large  body  of  tradition  in  corrobora- 
tion of  the  R&jput  descent  of  the  tribe  is  quite  certain.  It  may 
also  be  assumed  as  true  that  the  Khangars  were  once  lords  of  that 
part  of  the  country  ;  but  when  we  examine  their  system  of  gotrat^ 
it  seems  plain  tluit  their  claim  to  RAjput  Uncage  cannot  be  accepted. 
They  have,  in  fact,  a  well-developed  totemistic]  series  of  galrat 
which  marks  them  down  at  once  to  be  of  Dravidian  origin. 

4.  One  list  of  these  is  as  follqws : — SArdu  ;  BliArta ;  Parsaniya  ; 
.     .  Bisora;    Ilathgotiya;    Maltiya ;  Kurariya ; 

Ghorgotiya;  Bilgotiya;  Bijaniya ;  Bharda ) 
Nihargotiya ;  Nilggotiya ;  Kusumgotiya ;  and  Bargotiya.  Of 
these,  the  SArdu  are  said  to  be  the  highest,  and  will  not  drink  spirits, 
in  memory  of  the  catastrophe  which  fell  upon  the  clan  at  tlie  hands 
oE  the  Bundelas.  The  Ilalhgotiya  claim  kindred  with  the  olcplmnt 
{iiHi),  and  at  marriages  mount  the  bridegroom  on  an  elephant ; 
the  Qhorgotiya  similarly  rc8i>cct  the  horse  {g^ora) ;  the  NAliargo- 
liya  are  of  the  kindred  of  the  lion  {ndhar) ;  the  Bargotiya  with  the 
4«f  or  banyan  tree,  which  they  worship;  the  Niggotiya  with 
the  ndpa  or  serpent ;  and  the  Kusumgotiya  with  the  saQlower 
{kmtmm).  Another  list  gives  the  Khargotiya  and  Sangotiya,  who 
are  connected  in  the  same  way  with  the  gi*ass  {Ikar)  and  hemp  plant 
(ms).     a  third  Ibt   given  as  one  o£    their  golras  Basor,  which  is 
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the  namd  of  a  Dom  sub-oaBte ;  Ntmgotiy%  Bprang  from  the  ntm  tree; 
X^  Gohiya  from  the  ^oA  or  iguana ;  and  Bftmhan  Raaiiya,  who  ekim  to 
be  half  Br&hmans  and  half  K&jpnts ;  and  to  these  apparently  totem* 
istjo  names  may  be  added  from  the  Census  lists— Chhachh&ndar, 
''  musk-rat  '^ ;  Gajgoti,  "  the  kindred  of  tlie  elephant  *' ;  Ilirangot^ 
''  the  kindred  of  the  deer  '^ ;  Pipariya,  "  of  the  Pipal  tree/'  BesidcB 
this  there  is  a  tribal  legend  that  they  are  the  forefathers  of  the 
ArakhSi  a  distinctly  Dravidian  caste,  who  are  said  to  be  an  ofEshoot 
from  them:  This  totemistio  tribal  structure  clearly  shows  their 
Dravidian  origin,  and  disposes  of  their  claim  to  R&jpat  descent. 
They  are,  in  short,  on  the  same  level  as  the  Benbans  B&jpnts,  who 
are  Kharwdrs^  and  the  Pilsi  and  Bhar  tribes  of  Oudh,  some  of  whom 
have  almost  certainly  succeeded  in  establishing  a  fictitious  B&jput 
connection.  It  was  out  of  such  elements  doubtless  that  many  of 
the  RAjput  tribes  were  formed,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Ehangftrs  it 
is  only  from  the  fact  that  they  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  shed  off 
their  totemistio  sections  that  we  are  able  actually  to  ascertain  tlieir 
real  origin.  The  lesson  is  a' useful  one  in  dealing  witlithe  preten- 
sions'of  many  now  degraded  tribes  to  a  higher  origin,  and  it  would 
not  bc'  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  while  we  have  instances  in 
plenty  of  tribes  who  have  raised  themselves  in  the  social  scale,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  to  one  undoubted  instance  of  a  tribe 
which,  having  once  arrived  at  that  stage  of  culture  to  enable  them 
to  assert  the  rank  of  Iliijputs,  over  fell  bnck  into  the  grade  of 
landless  labourers  and  thieves  such  as  the  Kliangdrs  are  at  present. 
5.  The  rule  of  exogamy  is  that  a  man  does  not  marry  in  the 
^,     .  ,  polra  of  his  father  or  mother  until  three 

Mamago  riilei. 

generations  have  passed,  and  they  have  the 
usual  formula  known  as  dudA  lachdkS,  or  avoidance  of  blood  rela* 
tions,  which  is  common  to  them  and  all  ordinary  Hindus,  and  is  in- 
tended to  reinforce  the  gotra  law  of  exogamy  and  prevent  intemuuv 
riage,  which,  without  it,  would  still  be  possible.  In  their  ceremonies 
there  is  a  line  drawn  between  the  more  respectable  Khang&rs,  who 
ape  a  R&jput  descent,  and  the  KotwAr  or  village  watchman  class, 
who  retain  many  usages  of  a  more  primitive  type.  Thus,  the 
higher  class  Kliangdrs  profess  to  have  only  quite  recently  adopted 
the  custom  of  ^vidow  marriage  and  the  lovirate,  which  is  admittedly 
authorised  among  those  of  the  lower  class.  Among  the  N&Iuu> 
gotiyas  the  clotlies  of  the  bridegroom  are  dyed  with  turmeric,  and 
with  saffron  among  the  other  sections.     The  lower  members  of  the 
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tribe  employ  no  barber  or  Br&hman  except  for  the  actnal  ceremony, 
while  amonf^  the  higher  class  the  preliminary  negotiations  and 
ceremony  are  i>crformeJ  in  tlio  orthodox  way.  The  more  respect- 
able Khangnrs  ai'C  now  prohibiting  concubinage  with  women  of 
other  tribes,  but  a  low-grade  man  may  keep  a  concubine  of  a  caste 
olher  than  his  own,  provided  it  be  of  a  grade  superior  to  his  own. 
A  man  cannot  marry  a  second  wife  without  the  distinct  leave  of  the 
first  wife.  At  a  marriage  among  respectable  Khang&rs  the  bride- 
groom is  expected  to  send  five  rupees  by  the  barber  who  arranges 
the  match  ;  the  same  sum  when  the  lagan  or  fixing  of  the  wed- 
ding day  comes  off.  On  the  other  hand,  the  father  of  the  bridegroom 
receives  a  present  of  one  inipee  when  he  enters  the  village  of  the 
bride,  ten  rupees  when  he  reaches  her  door ;  her  mother  gives  him 
a  m])ee  when  he  goes  to  her  room  after  the  marriage :  besides 
which  all  the  brido^s  relations  are  ox])cclcd  to  give  something.  All 
the  other  ceremonies  at  a  respectable  wedding  are  of  the  normal 
cltarnctcr. 

G.  The  birth  rites  are  of   tlib  usual  kind.     'When  a  boy  is  born 

the   mai'k   of  the  Swastika  is  made  on  the 

Birih  rites. 

wall  of  the  house,  and  on  the  thirtocntli  day 
a  cow-dung  Swastika  is  msulo  and  taken  to  n  tank,  into  which  it  is 
flung.  Laddn  (sweets  made  of  rice)  are  disiributcil,  which  are 
known  as  chhaihi  kd  c^dnwaf,  or  "  the  rice  of  the  sixth  day.^^  There 
is  no  sign  of  the  couvade,  but  it  is  contrary  to  etiquette  for  the 
faither  to  talk  about  the  birth  of  Ids  child  or  to  receive  the  congra- 
tulations of  his  friends.  lie  leaves  the  grandfather  of  the  child  to 
receive  and  interview  friends  who  call  for  this  purpose. 

7.     KhangArs  are  all  Hindus,  and  by  preference  worshijipcrs 

of  Devi.  In  addition,  they  worsliip  the  saint- 
ed forefathers  of  tlie  tribe,  Nilga  Baba  and 
Kaneriya  Baba.  The  worship  of  the  latter  seems  to  \ye  confinedto 
the  lower  section  of  tlie  tribe.  They  also  make  periodical  pilgrim- 
ages to  KurAr,  the  original  home  of  the  tribe,  where  they  worship 
Qidwrinsa  Mala,  a  triluil  niotlicr  who  has  a  nhrino  on  the  embunk- 
ment  of  tlic  lake.  E:ieh  family  among  the  lower  class  Khangnrs 
makes  a  ])latfonn  to  Kanoiiya  Buba  at  his  house,  and  offers  eggs 
and  cocoanuts  on  the  occasions  of  domcBtic  coiemonies,  uuch  as 
birth  or  marriage.  The  worship  is  iwrformcnl  at  night,  and  is  kept 
■eoret :  only  mcmljcrs  of  the  family  can  receive  a  sliare  of  offerings 
{praMdd).     At  marriages  the  women  ilo  the  mysterious  Mchra  Piija, 
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or  woman  worship,  at  which  only  members  of  the  £amily  on  the 
paternal  side  are  allowed  to  attend. 

8.  Tree  worship  is  very  well  developed  among  the  tribe.    The 

Rajauriya  section  worship  the  gmnj  tree 
{abrus  preeatoriHs) ;  the  Jacheriyas,  the  jac' 
her  tree;  the  Sanauriyas,  the  nandi  tree;  theBeliyas,  the bel  of  agle 
marmeloi  ;  just  as  the  Baguliyas  worship  the  bagula  or  paddy-bird 
and  the  Magariyas  the  magar  or  alligator.  All  Khangftrs  worship 
the  anola  {pkyllantAui  emblica)  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  waxing 
moon  of  K&rttik.  The  worsliip  of  the  bar  or  banyan  tree  by  the 
Bargotiya  subdivision  has  been  already  referred  to« 

9.  Unlike  the  higher  castes,  they  have  a  tribal  conndl  (paneidfat), 

Sooial  life  and  oooupa-     ^^^^  ^  president  [mulhija),  who  is  appointed 
^^^^'  from  time  to  time  on  the  ground  of  fitness 

for  the  post.  They  have  some  connection  with  eunuchs.  One  of 
their  women,  they  say,  waer  once  saved  by  an  eunuch^  and  to  this 
day  eunuchs  call  Khangftrs  bhdnja  or  sister's  son.  The  higher  class 
Khang&rs  will  eat  only  the  food  which  is  permitted  to  B&jpats ; 
those  of  the  lower  sort  no  doubt  eat  jungle  animals,  and,  it  is  said, 
various  kinds  of  vermin ;  but  if  they  do  so,  they  do  not  care  to 
admit  the  fact.  Their  rules  of  eating  are  uncertain.  According  to 
one  account  they  will  eat  pakki  and  kaehchi^^  Kurmis ;  according 
to  another  they  will  eat  kachehi  cooked  by  any  Brfthman,  B&jpnt, 
or  Banyn,  and  pakki  from  tlic  hand  of  any  one  but  a  Chamftr, 
Dhobi,  Mchtar,  Kori,  or  Baser.  They  will  not  smoke  with  any 
caste  but  their  own.  The  Nfii  is  said  to  be  the  highest  caste  which 
will  eat  pakki  with  them.  The  Kori  will  eat  kaekchi  and  Brlh- 
mans  will  drink  water  drawn  by  them ;  but  it  is  not  quite  certain 
how  far  these  rules  apply  to  the  whole  caste,  or  only  to  the  more 
respectable  branch.  The  Kliangftrs  are  landless  labourers,  exoept 
in  very  few  instances.  They  serve  the  Bundelas  as  servants,  and 
as  they  have  a  very  indi£Eei*ent  reputation,  they  are  very  often 
appointed  village  watchmen  on  the  same  principle  that  Ptsis  very 
often  hold  the  same  position  in  Oudh  and  the  Eastern  Districts  of 
the  Province.  Tliough  not  exactly  a  criminal  tribe,  they  are  prone 
to  commit  thefts  and  burglaries. 
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Liiiribulion  of  Khangdrs  according  Co  the  Cenfut  of  1891. 


District. 

Bal. 

Ohikwa. 

Mngda. 

Oihen. 

Total. 

Malhani    . 

••• 

••• 

188 

188 

Agr» 

••• 

•M 

6 

6 

Maiiipuri    , 

••• 

69 

69 

BUwah      . 

18 

147 

166 

BiJBor       . 

••• 

8 

8 

Cawnpar    i 

3G4 

126 

400 

VbUbpor    i 

••• 

60 

60 

BAndA 

310 

146 

466 

UMiiirpiir  , 

2,372 

6,428 

8,800 

JUiui 

370 

9^28 

9,499 

J41MIII          . 

810 

r.. 

6,869 

7,679 

LilHpiir     . 

176 

118 

437 

4,787 

6,617 

Torn 

4,434 

119 

437 

27,932 

32,921 

Khansada.' — (Descendants  of  the  Kh&n;  another  and  prob- 
ably less  correct  explanation  would  make  them  out  to  be  Kbinaz&d^ 
or  **  descendants  of  a  slave/^)— -A  tribe  who  do  not  appear  in  the 
refeams  of  the  last  Census,  but  who  deserve  mention.  There  appear 
to  be  two  classes  of  people  known  in  these  Provinces  by  this  name— 
those  of  the  Western  Districts  and  those  of  Oudh. 

£.  Of  this  tribe  in  Gurgilon   Mr.  Channiug  writes* :—'' The 
Tb«  Wctfiern  KhAii-     KhanzAdas  wore  a  race  who  were  formerly 
'^^*'*  of  much   more  imjiortance  than  they  are  at 

present.  They  claim  to  liavc  been  formerly  J&don  RAjputs,  and 
that  their  ancestors,  Lakhana  PAIa  and  Sumitra  P&la,  who  dwelt 
at  Taliangorh  in  liliaripur,  were  converted  to  Islam  in  the  reign 
of  Firoai  SliAh  (A.  D.  1351  to  1338),  who  gave  Lakhana  Pib  the 
name  of  N&Iior  KliAn,and  Sumitra  Pfila  tliat  of  Bah&dur  Khin, 
and,  in  recognition  of  their  high  descent,  called  them  Khinzida,  and 


*  Partly  bMod  on  »  noio  bj  M.   8mjj\d  'Ali  Bab&aar,  Deputy  CoUeotor,  ParUb- 


*  OuTf  Aon  8ottlouieut  Boport.  30. 
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made  them  bear  rule  In  Mewtt.  There  is  no  doubt  that  thqr  were 
the  ruling  race  in  MewAt  down  to  the  time  of  B&bar ;  since  then 
they  have  gradually  declined  in  importanoe,  and  now  0¥m  only  a 
few  villages  in  this  District.  In  Alwar^  also^  the  EMnz&das  have 
fallen  from  their  ancient  rank^  and  now  possess  but  few  settlements. 
I  have  a  suspicion  that  tliey  are  more  intimately  connected  than  they 
acknowledge  with  the  Moos ;  but  the  Meo  inhabitants  of  various 
villages  profess  to  have  been  formerly  KhftnzAdas  and  to  have 
become  Meos  by  intermarriage.  Their  traditions,  also,  which  point 
to  Sarahta  as  their  ancient  homci  agree,  I  think  it  will  be  found, 
with  those  of  moro  than  one  class  of  Meos.  If  my  supposition,  tliat 
the  Moos  are  converted  Minas,  is  correct,  I  am  inclined  to  snsiioufe 
that  the  Khftnzftdas  arc  the  representatives  of  the  noble  chisa  among 
the  aboriginal  x)opulation/'  Oeneral  Cunningham  writes  i^^^^  The 
KhAnzAdas,  who,  for  several  centuries,  were  the  rulers  of  Mewit, 
claim  descent  from  the  JAdon  Rdja  Tahan  P&la.  Wlien  Muham- 
mad Ghori  captured  Tahangarh,  many  of  the  Jidon  families  dis« 
persed  aiid  settled  wherever  they  could  find  a  home.  One  Cliief, 
Tej  PAla,  founded  Tcj&ra,  and  LaklianaPdla,  one  of  his  descendants, 
was  the  founder  of  the  great  family  of  the  Khdnz&das.  During  the 
last  two  centuries,  sinc^  the  territory  of  Mewftt  has  &llen  into  the 
liands  of  the  Hindus  of  Alwar  and  Bhartpur,  it  has  become  the 
fashion  to  doubt  the  JAdon  descent  of  the  Khfinzddas,  and  to  suggest 
that  the  title  is  derived  from  Khdnazfida,  'a  slave.^  But  the 
term  is  Kh&nz&da,  '  the  offspring  of  a  KliAn,'  and  not  Khflnasida, 
'the  offspring  of  a  houso,  a  slave/  But  their  claim  to  royal 
descent  from  the  Hindu  Biljas  of  the  country  is  too  well  attested 
to  be  shaken  by  the  mere  guesses  of  their  enemies.'^  ^ 

8.  Of  the  clan  in  Sultanpur  the  following  account  is  given  in  the 

Settlement  Report' : — ''  Jaychand  Sinh  was 

Tho  KhAMAdaa  of       ^^^  ^f  j^^a  Sinh,  of  the  lino  of  lUj  Sfth,  son 

of  Baryar  Sdli  (see  Baehgoli).  His  son,  Tilok 
Chand,  was  a  contemporary  of  B&bar,  during  one  of  whose  Eastern 
expeditions  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  greatness  of  his 
house.  Either  taken  prisoner  in  battle  or  arrested  as  a  refractory 
landholder,  Tilok  Cliand  fell  a  prisoner  into  Babar^s  liands.  He 
was  allowed  to  choose  between  tho  adoption  of  the  faith  of  IsIAm 


«  ArchmclogUal  RepoH;  XX.,  10,  §qq. 
*  Page  142,  Bqq, 
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witli  immodiato  libci-ty,  or  adhercnco  to  hie  own  religion  with 
incarceration  for  an  indefinite  period.  With  many  respectable 
precedents  to  guide  him,  he  selected  the  former  alternative,  was 
received  into  Imperial  favour,  and  called  T&tar  Khan.  His  sons, 
Uarid  Klian  and  Jaldl  Kluiu,  adopted  the  title  of  KhdnzMa  from 
their  fitther.  This  is  the  local  tradition,  and  differs  somewhat  from 
the  account  given  by  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  (s.  v.  Baehgoti),  who  says 
that  the  Kh&nzidas  must  have  been  converted  before  the  Mughal 
dynasty  commenced,  as  we  read  of  Bacligotis  [with  Musalmin 
names  berore  tliat.  Terliaps  their  conversion  was  indirectly  connected 
witli  tlio  turbulence  in  the  reign  of  Sikandiir  Lodi,  Hasan  Kh&n, 
sou  of  liazid  Khdn^  gave  his  name  to  Hasanpur,  now  their  head- 
quarters.^' The  same  writer  goes  on  to  give  a  full  account  of  the 
family,  which  can  be  consulted  by  the  curious. 

4.  The  KhAnz&das    of   Fartilbgarh  include  representatives  of 

several  lUjput  septs — the   Bisen,  R&jkumlr, 
ParUbgarh.  Bacligoti,   Bh&IS   Sultau,     Sombansi,    Bais, 

K  anhpuriya,  Chauh&n,  Bilkliariya,  Bharsyftn ; 
and  there  are  others  known  as  Madarakiya,  Shaikh,  and  Kliftnzftda. 
Shaikhs  and  Khdnz&das  are  such  as  have  acc^uircd  most  of  the 
Mnsalmftn  usages.  The  Bilkhariyas  and  BlialS  SuItAn  Khflnzidas 
are  endoganious ;  the  other  grou^w  are  exogamous.  Daughters,  by 
the  rule  of  hy|)ergamy,  are  married  into  liigher  groups  than  their 
own,  and  boys  into  those  that  are  equal  and  inferior.  Most  of  them 
liave  now  taken  to  call  themselves  Shaikhs.  They  belong  to  the  Sunui 
soot,  but  it  is  reported  that  some  of  their  women  worship  Devi. 

Kharadi.— (ifAtfrr^//;  Kharrdf,  "a  lathe/')— The  caste  of 
tumors.  Tlicy  ai*o  j^rolwbly  elosoiy  allied  to  Jiarhai.  The  Kunera 
(q,  v)  is  another  ai'tificer  of  the  t>anic  cluss,  and  like  him  is  the 
Ctargaras&z,  who  makes  the  stems  of  pi|»es  {huqqa),  Tlie  KharAdi 
makes  in  his  lathe  the  legs  of  Ixxls  {ckarpdt),  and  in  Benaree  and 
Ahraura,  in  the  Mirzapur  District,  ho  makes  the  wooden  toys 
which  are  so  ]K)pu1ar  under  the  name  of  ''  Benares  toys.*'' 

2.  These  are  turned  on  the  lathe  and  then  Ia4|uereil.  A  good 
account  of  the  process  will  be  found  in  the  monograph  on  the  wood 
manufacturers  of  the  Panjab  by  Mr.  M.  P.  O.  Dwycr,  C.  S.  The 
Kharidis  are  a  very  rospeciabic  class,  and  one  of  them  is  said  never 
to  bo  seen  in  jail.  Those  locordeil  at  the  last  Census  include  the 
Hindu  and  Muliammadan  branch.  Probably  many  of  the  tumttis 
have  liccn  entered  under  some  of  the  sul>-<'aste8  of  Barhai. 
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d.  Of  the  Beventeen  eeotionB  o(  tbe  Hinda  and  thvae  of  the 
Mnhammadan  branch,  some,  sach  as  Baia,  Kanha  ThUcar,  Kaih 
BaiSy  illustrate  the  pretensionB  of  the  caste  to  Bijpat  origin :  othen, 
as  Dhnndiya  Khera,  Jaisw&r,  Jamnap&riy  and  Mainpaii^  are  of  local 
origin. 


DUtribuHon  of  the  Kharddis  according  to  the  Centui  cf  1B9L 

Dl8TBXCT< 
1 

Hiodu. 

T0TAL. 

SAbiTanpuT 

• 

••• 

226 

S26 

Maiaffsmagar  • 

1 

••• 

25 

81 

Farrokhibld      . 

• 

1 

••• 

1 

EUh 

>        • 

••• 

2 

1 

BijnoT       • 

» 

••• 

19 

19 

Bad&an     • 

1        1 

••• 

5 

6 

Cawnpar  • 

>        f 

15 

••• 

16 

Fatebpnr  . 

• 

41 

••• 

41 

Jilann 

•        1 

••• 

1 

I 

ijeiiarsf 

1        1 

802 

••• 

808 

Gorakhpnr 

• 

197 

65 

262 

Batti 

>        < 

109 

••• 

109 

R4ABareU 

• 

37 

••• 

37 

Sltapar      • 

1                       4 

1 

6 

7 

Gonda 

* 

9 

••• 

9 

Babiiok   . 

*                       1 

••• 

87 

27 

SDlt&npar  • 

»               y 

82 

18 

100 

PartAbgark 

• 

12 

•  •• 

18 

Birabanki. 

• 

• 

••• 

4 

4 

TOTAl 

J                 • 

806 

898 

1,204 

Eharot.*— A  caste  shown  in  the  returns  of  the  kst  Census 
as  containing  5,641  persons  in  the  Basti  District  onIj«  Mr. 
Baillie  would  class  them  with  the  Kewat  sub-caste  of  the 
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name.  But  they  are  more  probably  identical  with  the  sub-caste  of  Bel* 
d&Ty  under  wliich  article  some  reference  has  been  made  to  them.    The 
'  detailed  Census  returns  give  three  sections — Dakkliinftha,  or  ^'  South* 
em/'  Jaraut,  and  Maliu&r  or  "  collectors  of  Mahua"  {basiia  latifolia). 
Kharwar*— A    Dravidian  landholding  and    cultivating  tribe 
found  in   South   Mirzapur.      The    differences  in  social    position 
between  various   branches    of  the  tribe  render  an  analysis  of   it 
difficult.  Some  have  attained  a  good  position  as  landholders  and  claim 
a  high  social  rank|  while  others  are  menials,  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  the  sui)orior  tribes.     That  they  are  of  Dravid- 
ian origin  is  clearly  proved  by  their  totemistio  sept  system.     One 
aooonnt  connects  them  closely  with  the  Cheros.^   The  SantAl  legend, 
again,  runs  : — **  A  wild  goose  coming  from  the  great  ocean  lighted  at 
Aliiri  Pipri,  and  there  laid  two  eggs.     From  these  two  eggs  a  male 
and  female  were  produced,  who  were  the  parents  of  the  SantAl  race. 
From  Ahiri   Pipri  ■  our  progenitors  migrated  to  Hara  Dutti,  and 
then  they  greatly  increased  and  multiplied,  and  were  called   Khar- 
w&rs.^''    Again,   we  are  told  that  the  tribe  now   calling  them* 
selves   Sant&l   were  formerly     called   Kharwftr.*     What  the  real 
origin  of  the  name  Kharw&r  may  bo  is  not  easily  determined.     The 
Kharwftrs  in  South  Loliiu'daga,  according  to  Mr.  Rislcy,   regard 
the  Kkar  gi-oss  as  their  totem,  and  will  not  cut  or  injure  it  while 
it  is  growing.^    He  remarks :    '^  The  adoption  of  the  Khar  as  a  totem 
may,  of  course,  be  due  merely  to  the  consonance  of  names^-a  factor 
which  plays  an  important  part  in  the  speculation  of  savages  regard- 
ing their  own  descent.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  is  one  of 
genuine  survival,   it  goes   far  to  suggest  the  inference  that  the 
Kbarwftr  tribe  of  the  present  day  may  bo  merely  an  enlarged  totem 
sept,  wliich  broke  oil  from  some  larger  group,  and,  in  course  of  time 
developed  a  separate  constitution/'     On  the  other  hand,  the  i)eople 
themselves  in  Mirzapur  seem  to  have  no  tradition  of  this  Kkar 
totem,  and  derive  their  name  either  from  their  occupation  as  makers  of 
catechu  (Khair)  from  the  tree  acacia   catechu  or  to    their    emigra- 
tion from  some  place  called  Khairajjarh,  icgarding   which  there  is 


1  DalUm,  D««mp(tre  Ethnology ^  127. 

•  This  Pipri  is  idonUfied  by  Nocficld  (CaUntla   RtvUw,  LXXXVI.,  11.)  with  an 
old  Choro  stronghold  in  tho  hills  clone  to  Chuiidr  in   Iho  Mirxapor  District* 

•  Dalton,  Dficriptive  Ethnology,  200. 
4  Dalton,  D4»eripl\v«  Ethnology,  210. 

•  Tribei  and  Cailes,  I.,  474. 
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a  greaA  difference  of  opinion.  If  the  SuiUl  tnditum  is  to  be 
aooepted,  Khairagarh  is  the  place  of  that  name  ^  in  the  Haslii- 
bftgh  District ;  but  the  Mirzapur  tradition  seems  to  point  to  tome 
place  of  the  name  either  to  the  Sonth  or  West,  in  which  case  Khiica- 
garh  may  be  identified  with  the  most  important  of  the  Chhattisgarii 
feudatory  states,'  or  with  the  Pargana  of  that  name  in  the 
Allahftbdd  District.  The  tradition  of  a  connection  with  tho  fort  of 
Rohtftsgarh '  appears  to  be  unknown  to  the  Mirzapur  tribe,  who 
represent  themselves  to  be  emigrants  from  Rtwa  and  SingranU* 
Their  tribal  shrine  is  at  a  place  called  Kota  in  the  Singranli  Paigana 
of  Mirzapur,  where  there  is  a  shrine  of  Juilamukhi  Devi,  where 
most  of  them  assemble  for  worship  at  tho  R&mnaumi  festival  in 
the  month  of  Chait.  They  bring  thar  Brihmans  from  Singranli 
and  PUamau. 

2.  The  internal  organization  of  the  tribe  varies  in  different  parts 

of  Mirzapur.  Throughout  they  seem  to  have 


shed  off  the  elaborate  organization  of  totem 
septs  which  prevails  in  Bengal/  North  of  the  river  Son  there 
arc  four  exogamous  and  one  endogamous  sub-division.  The  four 
exogamous  sub-divisions  are«« 

(1)  S&rajbansi,  who  claim  descent  from  the  sun,  like  theoorres- 
ponding  Rajput  tribe.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Bengal  Birhors 
affirm  that  they  and  the  Kharw&rs  are  of  the  same  race,  descended 
from  the  Sun.^  This  sub-division  is  now  in  process  of  devaticm  to 
Rijput  rank.  This  process  is  also  going  on  in  Bengal,  where  the 
RAjas  of  RArogarh  and  Jashpur  have  nearly  succeeded  in  obli- 
terating their  Turanian  traits  by  successive  intermarriages  with 
Aryan  families.* 

(2)  Du&lhandhi,  these  are  the  Duilbandh  of  the  Bengal  lists.^ 
They  say  that  tlieir  luune  is  derived  from  dudi,  ^  ajleather  belt,'* 
because  they  wero  oium)  soldiers. 

S«  PitlMUullii,  the  Paibaudh  of  tho  Bengal  lists.  Thej  nj 
they  are  so  i^alle^l  because  they  were  once  very  nctk  and  wore 
silk  (pdt). 


•  KuWj»  W«\  vil««  t»  M  i  l>*lMi>  UH'^  c%l..  l:^. 

•  I6»i..  IM.   I'm*  •%*iiiyl««  %4  ik»  «MM«  |tf>>o#M»t  wurkia  o4ktr  DiavidBHi  IribtSi 
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(4)  BenLansi ;  of  the  origin  of  the  name  there  are  two  accounts  : 
one  is  that  ben  means  a  bamboo^  from  which  this  sub-division  is 
doecondody  and  which  some  of  them  will  not  cut.  Others  derive 
it  from  R&ja  Ben  or  Yena^  the  early  typo  of  the  insolent  opponent 
of  tho  religion  established  by  the  Risbis.  I  his  sub-division  has 
made  rapid  strides  to  acquire  the  rank  of  RAjputs.  The  head  of 
them  is  the  R&ja  of  Singrauli  in  Mirzapur^  who  calls  himself  a 
Benbansi  R&jput.  Up  to  a  generation  or  two  ago  his  family 
usod^  it  is  saidy  to  sliavo  their  heads  when  deaths  occurred  among 
the  Dudlii  Kliarw&rs.  Now  he  keeps  Hindu  priestSi  •  wears 
tho  Brfihmanical  cord,  and  has  succeeded  in  intermarrying  with 
sucli  a  well-known  Rfijput  tribe  as  the  Chandels.  These  four 
sub-divisions  are  oxogamous,  and  intermarry  on  terms  of  equality, 
though,  as  might  be  expected  among  tho  sub-divisions  on  their 
promotion  to  Bsijput  rank,  tho  rule  of  hypergamy  is  advancing  in 
favour. 

(5)  Eiiairalia,  who  are  said  to  derive  their  name  from  the 
extraction  of  catechu  {iallha)  from  the  Khair  tree  {aeaeia  eateeku). 
This  occupation  is  considered  disreputablci  and  the  members  of 
this  sub-division  do  not  intermarry  with  the  other  four  higher 
sub-divisions.  In  Dudlii,  again,  there  are  apparently  only  two 
8ul>-«liviHionH— the  Pnillbiuulhi  and  tho  rillbaudhi— -which  are 
exogamous  and  intermarry  on  equal  terms.  In  Singrauli  they 
name  seven  exogtimous  sub-divisions— Fatbandhi,  Du&lbandhi, 
and  Sftrajbansi,  whicli  have  been  already  described.  Besides 
these  there  are  the  Bhogta  or  Bhugta,  which  is  one  of  the 
sub-divisions  recognized  in  Bengal  ^  ;  tho  Kharchurwa,  who  are 
makers  of  catechu  and  apparently  identical  with  the  Kliairaha 
noted  above ;  the  Chikchik^va ;  and  the  Pradhftn  or  **  leader. '^  This 
sub-division,  like  the  SArajbansi,  who  now  claim  to  be  R&jputs, 
say  that  Uiey  originally  belonged  to  that  tribe,  but  suftered  a 
temporary  loss  of  re8])ectability  when  they  began  to  eat  fowls  and 
drink  Uquor.  These  abominations  they  have  now  discardedi  and 
have  liecn  restored  to  their  proi)cr  rank. 

3.  Ill  api)earancc  the  more  advanced  members  of  the  tribe  are 

in   strong  contrast   to  the    more  primitive 

lomihcs.    Some  of  tlie  former  have  received 

some  admixture  of  Hindu  blood.    The  real  Kharw&rs  Colonel  Dalton 

I  Dalton,  loc.  eU-,  120 ;  Rialoj,  Ice.  ril..  If.,  Appendiw,  78. 
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compares  with  the  Sant&lB :  ''  They  are  very  dark,  with  pyfamidal- 
shaped  low  noses^  thick  protuberant  lips  and  cheek  bones  or 
zygomata,  which  project  so  as  to  make  the  temple  hollow/'  A 
writer  in  the  CalcuUa  Bevieto  ^  says  of  the  tribe  in  Sh&hibtd  :— 
''The  hair  of  the  Kharw&r  is  black  and  straight.  The  form  of 
the  face  is  more  oval,  and  the  nose  and  lips  are  thinner  than  is  the 
case  with  tho  other  hillmcn,  the  CherOi  who  lias  more  regular 
features,  alone  excepted.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  skull,  but 
a  slight  depression  from  the  extremities  to  the  eyes  and  downwards 
gives  a  height  to  the  cheeks  and  a  protrusion  but  dosenees  to  the 
lips,  imparting  an  expression  of  shyness,  for  which  the  Kharwlr  is 
too  well  noted.  The  dicst  is  rather  narrow,  the  abdomen  laige,  the 
limbs  long  and  flat,  the  gait  erect,  but  both  fingers  and  toes  dispro- 
portionally  heavy/'  At  the  same  time,  in  South  Mirzjqmr,  even 
people  who  have  lived  all  their  lives  among  these  Dravidian  races 
fail  to  identify  them  easily.  All  they  can  say  with  certainty  is  that 
the  Majhwftrs  and  Kharwftrs  are  known  by  the  breadth  and 
coarseness  of  their  noses,  while  the  Bhuiyirs  are  known  because 
thoy  speak  tlirough  their  noses  in  a  very  marked  way. 

4.  In  Pargana  Dudhi  there  are  three  tribal  councils,  with  their 

head-quarters  at  Oonda,  Bajiya,  and  Bamhni. 

respectively.  They  sometimes  take  the  fatle 
of  Mftnjhi  (with  the  tribe  of  which  namathey  have  no  connection)  or 
Mahto.  The  president  first  makes  private  enquiries  into  eases 
brought  to  his*  notice,  and,  if  ho  thinks  it  advisable,  convokes  a  meet- 
ing of  the  general  council.  Every  householder  has  a  right  to  a  seat 
on  the  council.  No  oath  is  administered,  the  witnesses  being  simply 
admonished  to  tell  tho  truth.  If  the  council  disag^ree,  a  sub-committee 
or  cabinet  of  five  leading  members,  known  as  the  PachkAti,  or  "  five 
families,^'  is  appointed  to  investigate,  and  whatever  decision  they 
arrive  at,  it  is  accei>ted  by  tlic  general  council.  In  Singranli  who- 
ever pleases  can  call  a  meeting  of  the  council,  for  whom  he  must  pro- 
vide sufficient  food  and  liquor.  The  meeting  is  presided  over  by  the 
headman  {ffdnwia)  of  the  village  in  which  the  meeting  takes  place. 
If  the  village  headman  does  not  happen  to  be  a  Kharw&r,  another 
gdnwha  of  the  tribe  is  summoned  from  elsewhere.  If  the  offender 
docs  not  accept  the  order  of  tho  council,  he  is  excommunicatud  [loia 
Odj  kar  dena)  until  he  submits,  and  he  is  then  obliged  to  feed  tho 
brethren. 


»  LXIX  ,  356. 
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5.  As  already  stated,  the  sub-divisions,  except  the  Khairaha,  are 

exof^amous  ;  but  in  order   to  bar  close  inter- 

Marrifigo  rnlos* 

marriages,  which  are  possible  even  with  this 
prohibition,  marriages  within  the  family  of  the  mother's  brother 
{mdmu)f  father's  sister's  husband  {p^^pAa),  are  prohibited  for  two 
or  three  generations,  and  the  same  rule  applies  to  families  into 
which  a  sister  has  been  married.  Differences  in  geographical 
position,  wealth,  or  social  position  are  not  a  bar  to  intermarriage ; 
but  marriages  with  families  who  carry  on  degrading  occupation  are 
pruliibitcd.  A  man  may  marry  as  many  wives  as  ho  can  afford 
to  purchase  and  maintain.  They  live  in  separate  rooms  in  the 
same  house.  The  senior  wife  is  head  of  the  household,  and  is  treated 
with  respect  at  social  meetings.  Concubinage  is  not  allowed,  and 
there  is  no  trace  of  polyandry.  Women  enjoy  considerable  freedom 
both  before  and  after  marriage.  Inter-tribal  incontinenoo  is  lightly 
rcgardal,  and  an  unmarried  girl  detected  in  an  intrigue  with  a  man 
of  her  tribe  is  rcstorcil  to  caste  riglits  on  her  father  giving  a  tribal 
feast.  If  her  lover  is  of  another  caste,  the  expulsion  is  permanent. 
Ab  in  Bengal,^  infant  marriage  prevails.  The  marriage  age  is  from 
five  to  ten.  Adult  marriage  is  considered  disgraceful.  After  the 
girl  has  been  inspected  by  the  boy's  father,  all  subsequent  arrange* 
ments  are^made  by  the  brother  of  the  boy's  mother  {mdmu) .  There 
are  no  professional  match-makers,  and  the  parties  have  no  right  of 
choice.  The  bride  price  is  five  rupees  in  cash,  two  to  four  sers  of 
sweetmeats,  and  five  maunds  of  rice  and  pulse.  I'his  is  not  a  fixed 
amount,  but  is  increased  or  decreased  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  Uie  parties.  The  bride]  price  is  understood  to  be  spent  by  her 
father  on  the  marriage  feast. 

6.  A  woman  can  be  divorced  for  habitual  infidelity,  and  a  woman 

can  leave  her  husband  for  the  same  reason, 
which  must  in  both  cases  be  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  council.  If  a  man  ill-treats  his  wife,  she  runs 
away  to  her  father's  house,  and  tlie  council  then  warn  the  husliand 
to  treat  his  wife  better ;  in  luul  cases  they  line  him,  and  recognise 
tbo  wife's  right  to  reluBC  cohabitation.  A  divorced  wife  may  marry 
again  in  the  sagdi  form.  If  the  husband  is  imiwtent,  and  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  marriage  lias  not  been  consummated,  the  council 
diroroo  them,  and  give  the  bride  leave  to  marry  again  in  the  regubr 


'  UmIoj,  ioc.  di.,  I.,  475 

Vol.  ill. 
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form :  in  this  case  the  new  husband  has  to  return  the  original  hnd^ 
price  through  her  father.^  Concubinage^  as  already  stated,  is  prohi- 
bited, but  illegitimate  children,  though 'assumed  to  belong  to  tliB 
father's  tribe,  are  not  admitted  to  caste  privileges. 

7.  The  tribe  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  transition  as  regards  widow 
Widow  marriitfe  and  tho  marriage  and  the  levirate.  The  more  Hindii- 
loTirato.  ^^^  Kharw&rs,  particularly  those  who  aspin 

to  Bftjput  rank,  prohibit  both.'  But  those  of  the  more  primitifo 
type  permit  these  arrangements.  A  noted  ascetio,  the  DAbiya 
Bftba,  has  recently  led  a  crusade  against  both  customs  among  tbs 
Mirzapur  Kharwftrs.  Where  widow  marriage  prevails,  a  num,  who- 
ther  already  married  or  a  bachelor,  can  take  a  widow  into  cohabit- 
ation, and  when  he  announces  the  fact  to  the  council,  he  has  to  give  a 
feast.  Children  by  such  cohabitation  are  considered  to  rank  kywer 
than  those  bom  of  a  regular  marriage,  and  in  some  #^twi1i^  they 
receive  only  one-fourth  share  as  compared  with  that  of  legitimate 
children. 

8*  The  more  Hinduisod  branches  of  the  tribe  are  beginning  to 

recognise  the  ordinary  rules  of  Hindu  adop- 

Adoption.  ,  .  ^i  #  .... 

tion.  Among  those  of  a  more  prmmave  type^ 
adoption  does  not  depend  on  any  religious  theory,  and  it  seems  to 
be  recognised  that  a  sonless  man  can  select  one  of  his  brother's  sons 
as  his  heir,  and  the  arrangement  will  be  valid  if  it  is  sanetioned  by 
the  council. 

9.  The  custom  of  beena'   marriage  {gkarjaiydn)  prevails.    The 

son-in-law,  while  on    probation,    does    field 
work,  and  receives  maintenanoe,  but  has  no 
claim  to  succeed  to  the  property  of  his  fiither-in-law. 

10.  As  regards  succession,  there  is  the  same  diveigenoe  between 

the  more  Hinduised  members,  who  abide  by 
the  regular  Hindu  law,  and  the  less  advanced^ 
who  adhere  to  a  vague  tribal  custom.  Among  them  primogenitore 
b  so  far  admitted  that  the  eldest  son  receives,  in  excess  of  his 
younger  brothers,  one-twentieth  of  the  cattle  and  one-toith  of  the 
vessels  and  other  household  goods.  With  the  exception  of  this,  all 
joint  property,  whether  ancestral  or  acquired,  is  divided  equally 

■  On  this  lee  WMiermarok,  Hitlory  of  Human  Marriag§,  ft28,  SSi. 

*  In  Bengal,  too,  tho  Muno    TariAiio*  of  ooatom  pr«TaiU.    Bialigr,  THkm  mid 
Caiiw,  II.,  475. 

•  Labbock,  Origin  of  Oiviliialion,  78. 
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among  the  sons.  If  the  widow  remains  at  home,  does  not  re- 
marry, and  looks  after  hor  ohildrcn,  she  has  a  life  interest,  which 
may  oease  on  her  expulsion  for  uncliastity.  Oirls  have  no  rights, 
except  tliat  of  support  out  of  love  and  affection,  if  they  cannot  get 
on  with  their  husband,  and  have  to  return  to  the  family  home. 
If  a  widow,  while  pregnant,  marries  again,  her  child  is  attributed 
to  the  step-father.  Only  children  at  the  breast  accompany  the 
widow  on  re-marriage,  and  the  step-father  is  bound  to  support  and 
get  them  married*  If  a  man  becomes  an  ascetic,  he  is  regarded 
as  civilly  dead,  and  all  his  goods  pass  to  his  sons*  The  office  of 
headman  {j^^ntoAa)  is  hereditary,  and  if  the  eldest  son  of  the  deceai>ed 
torn  out  incompetent,  the  council  will  appoint  his  younger  brother 
in  his  stead. 

1 1 .  The  birth  pollution  lasts  for  six  days.     The  Hinduised  Khar- 

w&rs  name  the  cliild  when  it  is  6rst  fed  on 

Birth  ooromoniea.  .      .  ^  »  •     n        •    .1  .1         j 

gram  [anna  prdiana)  m  the  sixth  months  and 
the  name  is  fixed  by  the  family  priest  (pufohit)^  according  to  the 
asterism  {nakikatra)  of  birth.  The  child's  head  is  ceremonially  shaved 
in  the  third,  fifth,  or  seventh  year  at  the  temples  of  Kuftri  Sobnith 
on  the  Son,  Juftlamukhi  Devi,  and  Kota  in  Singrauli,  or  at  the  shrine 
of  Vindhyab^ni  Devi  at  Bindh&clial.  At  the  same  time  the 
diild's  nails  are  cut :  until  this  time  the  mother  may  bite  off  the  child's 
nails,  but  not  touch  them  with  iron.  Among  the  ruder  Kharwirs,  in 
oases  of  difficult  parturition,  the  mother  is  given  two-and-a-half  leavee 
of  the  makua  {ba$iia  laiifolia)  crushed  in  water.  She  is  delivered  on 
tbs  groilnd  facing  the  north,  and  if  a  son  is  born,  while  the  Cham&in 
midwife  is  cutting  the  cord,  the  women  of  the  family  sing  the  song 
of  rejoicing  [nokar).  On  the  sixth  day  tlic  mother  is  bathed  by 
her  brother's  wife  {hkaujdi)  or  husband's  sister  [nanad)^  the  hU^terof 
whom  cleans  and  re-plasters  the  delivery  room  ('aur),  for  which  she 
receives  a  trifling  present.  Some  families  have  a  similar  custom  on 
the  twelfth  day  {baraki).  There  is  the  usual  survival  of  the  couvade 
in  the  husband  doing  no  work  on  the  day  liis  child  is  bom  and  taking 
a  mouUiful  of  the  cleansing  draught  which  is  given  to  the  mother. 

12.  The  Mirzapur  Kharwurs  have  retained  some  of  the  primitive 

or  non-Aryan  customs  which  tliose  in  Ben* 

Ifarriaf*  MremoniM.  .        1         1  ^ 

gal  have  abandoned    as  far  as   marriage   is 

oonoemed.^     They,  however,  get  the  village  Pandit  to  fix  a  lucky 
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day  for  the  betrothal  {mangani,  barreihi),  when  the  boy^a  fiitber 
brings  to  the  girl's  house  three  or  four  jars  filled  with  floor 
cakes  {pHa)  oooked  in  butter  and  five  rupees  in  cash.  It  is  the 
etiquette  on  this  occasion  that  he  should  be  accompanied  by  five  of 
his  clansmen^  among  whom  the  mdmu,  or  brother  of  his  wifb^ 
who  has  arranged  the  marriage^  takes  a  leading  place.'  The  two 
fathers-in-law  infuiuro  sit  opposite  each  other,  the  boy's  father  pnta 
the  bride  price  into  his  platter  and  exchanges  it  for  that  of  the 
bride's  father.  The  platters  are  then  filled  with  liquor  and  exchanged 
four  times  more.  This  constitutes  the  betrothal^  and  the  boy's 
father  and  his  friends  sit  down  outside.  One  or  two  of  the  girl's 
friends  bring  them  a  goat^  and  it  is  the  etiquette  to  say — ''Although 
the  girl's  father  cannot  entertain  you^  he  sends  you  this  vegetable  ' 
(ehaurdi  sdff),  which,  we  hope,  you  will  honour  us  by  accept- 
ing." To  this  the  reply  is — ''  My  connection  by  marriage  (tamdii) 
is  good  in  every  way."  Tliey  then  bring  the  goat  back  to  the 
girl's  father,  who  kills  and  cooks  it  with  other  food,  and  then 
invites  them  to  the  betrothal  dinner  saying — "  I  have  provided  the 
best  in  my  power.  Be  pleased  to  accept  it  as  an  offering "  {pra$dd 
kariyS),  After  this,  when  the  wedding  day  is  fixed  by  the  Pan« 
dit,  the  earth  ceremony  [matmangar)  is  done  in  both  houses,  the  earth 
being  dug  by  the  Baiga,  who  is  blindfolded  while  doing  so.  He 
takes  up  five  handfuls  of  the  earth  and  passes  them  over  to  five 
unmarried  girls  of  the  tribe,  who  carry  it  oil  in  the  folds  of  thoir 
sheets,  and  then  bring  it  in  five  baskets  to  the  marriage  shed 
(mdnro),  which  has  five  bamboos  fixed  in  the  centre.  The  girls 
\y  make  the  eai-th  into  a  stand  for  the  sacred  water  jar  (iaha),  over 
which  is  a  ettucer-of  barley  with  a  lighted  lamp.  The  Pandit  next 
Sprinkles  some  oil  with  a  bunch  of  ditb  grass  over  the  bride  or 
bridegroom,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  then  the  women  rub  him 
or  her  all  over  with  oil  and  turmeric.  With  this  mixture  on  the 
boy  and  girl  sleep  for  the  night,  and  next  day  the  bridegroom  is 
bathed  by  the  barber  and  the  bride  by  the  barber's  wife,  who  outs 
the  nails  and  colours  theii'  feet  with  lac  dye  {mahdwar).  The 
mother  of  the  boy  or  girl  and  four  other  women  relatives  have' 
their  nails  cut  and  tlieir  feet  coloured  at  the  same  time.  Before  the 
procession  starts,    the  boy's    brother-in-law  {bainoi)  brings  him 


>  On  thii  M«  Mapiwdtt  para.  14. 

*  Th«  chaurdi  or  ehauUi  is  a  oommon  poih«rb  {amaranlhui  aiuuriUiiui)— 'Wallt 
Licltonory  €(f  Bamomic  Produet$^  I.,  210. 
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five  times  Ijaok  wards   and  forwards  to   his  raotlier,  who  sits  on  a 
rioe  mortar  {okhal),  and  she  seizes  him  by  his  loin-cloth  and   will 
not  let  him  start  until  she  gets  a  present.     The  bridegroom  is  car- 
ried in  the  procession  in  a  large  cot   known  as  the   ship    {jaAdt).^ 
When  they  arrive  at  the  bride^s  house  the  "door  worship''    {dudr 
p4fa)  is    performed.     The  bridegroom   sits   in  a  square    (cAaui) 
made  of  flour^  and  the  girl's  father  puts  a  mark  {lHa)  on  her  fore- 
head with  rioe  and  curds,  after  which   the  Pandit  says — "  If  you 
intend  to  give  anything  to  your  son-in-law^  do  so  now/'  and  he 
presents  him  \vith  a  calf^  a  loin-cloth,  and  two  brass  vessels  {loid, 
ikdli).  Then  the  bridegroom  with  his  friends  retires  to  the  reception  ^ 
place  (y<ittfra««//),  where  some  friends  of  the  bride  wash   his  feet 
{pdmw  pakkdrna)  '   with  those  of  his  party.     When  the  bridegroom 
o6ihe8  to  be  married,  there  is  a  survival   of    marriage    by  capture 
in   five  boys  blocking  the  way  and  preventing  him  from  going  in 
until  they  are  paid  five  annas  each.     Ilcrei  again,  he  receives  pre- 
sents from  the  bride's  father,  and  after  this  the  clothes  of  the  pair 
are  knotted  together,  and  they  walk  five  times  round  the  five  bam- 
boos fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  shed^  one  of  which  he  marks  with  red- 
lead  each  time  as  he  goes  round.     After  which  he  marks  the  bride's 
hood  with  red-lead  hi  the  usual  way.     The  bride   and    bridegroom 
are  then  taken  into  the   retiring  room    (kokabar)^    the  walls  of 
which  are  decorated  with  various  figures  by  the  younger  sister  of 
the  bride.     The  most  common  mark  is  three  converging  lines  iik<» 
the  top  of  Siva*s  trident.     Then  the  bridegroom  refuses  to  sit  beside 
the  bride  until  he  gets  api-esent,  when  the  barber  unknots  the  clothes 
of  the  married  pair.     In  the  centre  of  the  marriage  shed  is  placed 
a  sort  of  totem  consisting  of  images  of  parrots  (9uga),  represented 
sitting  on  a  tree   made  of  the  wood  of  the  cotton   tree  (tewial). 
After  the  marriage  this  is  scrambled  for,  and  the  pieces  are  carried    / 
off  as  trophies  by  the  unmarried  boys  of  the  tribe,  while,  in  the  retir* 
ing  room,  it  is  the  rule  for  the  bridegroom  to  mark  the  wall  decora* 
taons  with  a  splash  of  rod-lead,  and  tlieu  five  unmarried  girls  wash  the 
feet  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  will  not  let  them  go  until  they 
got  a  small  present.     T^ext  morning  is  i\\Qconfarr€al%o^  when  tlie 
iMidegroom  eats  rice  and  pulse  with  the  bride,  and  refuses  to   do  so 
imtil  he  gets  a  tray  {ihdli)  as  his  fee  {khichan  khildt).     After  this 


I  8«e  MajkyAr^   p&rm.  16.     The  namo  oaitom   preraiU  amooff   ih«  Kurmia  uf 
Btnffil     See  Dal  ion,  Dttcriflive  Ethnology,  319. 

'  Ob  iha  fooi-waahing  coreiuonj  ico  Campboll,  Kolei,  29. 
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a  famr  is  paMci  nmni  and  eroty  gaeA  im  e^pettol  to  —hi  a  — fl 
oontribntion  to  eoTcr  the  marriage  ezpenMB.  Thebrida  and  brida* 
gnxxn  are  thai  eent  off  together  in  the  "ihip  litter''  {jmUs),  What 
she  arrirea  at  her  husband's  house,  the  bride  holds  on  to  the  poles 
of  the  titter  and  refuses  to  dismount  mitil  her  motheriB-lBv  gifcs 
her  a  rupee.  Then  they  go  into  the  retiring  room  {Mmtmr),  vfavo 
the  bride  fplashes  red-lead  on  the  wall  deeoratioBa^  and  their  elothes 
are  again  knotted  and  nntied  by  fire  giils,  who  wash  the  feet  of  the 
pair.  Xext  morning  the  bride  oomes  into  the  mairiage  shed 
(«i«/v)  with  a  tiay,  and  all  the  friends  present  girea  enwtrihntion 
in  aid  of  expenses  The  same  day  the  bride  and  bridegroom  tab 
the  two  sacred  jare  an^l  tlirow  them  into  a  neighfaoiiriBg  sCxean, 
bring  them  home  filled  with  water,  and  wonhip  the  TiUage  ahriaa 
on  the  war.  The  binding  paitcf  the  eeremoBT  is  the  maifcinit  of 
the  bride's  hair  with  red-Seal,  but  the  Mizmpor  tribe  haeiv  diseaided 
the  Bengal  custom  d  mixing  it  with  bloody'  wUe  thsj  ratain  the 
practiee  of  embiemadeal  tree  marriagCL 

13.  The  dying  person  is  taken  into  the  open  air  to  die^  and  on 

the  day  cl  death  the  hoose  eomt-yaid  is  not 
swept.  *  This  is  tike  the  pncliee  cC  the  Congo 
negrv>eas  wh.^  abstain  for  a  whole  year  from  sweeping  the  hooae^  lest 
the  do^  should  inJTire  the  deiieate  fdbfftanee  of  the  ghoat.'  Am^iy 
the  more  Hindui^ed  Kharwirs  the  dying  man  is  made  to  tondi  a  fie* 
ma!e calf,  wrick  is  then  given  %>  a  Brahman,  and  some  Ga^ea  water 
and  a  leaf  of  the  saensd  /a.xci  (irrywaa  mmaimm)  are  placcj  in  his 
mouth  The  corpse  i»  cremated  in  the  usual  way.  No  implements  are 
p'aci?d  wi:  h  the  corpse.  Tbe  chxf  mourner  after  eremation  anee|M  the 
Sifth«»andbonetftc^^>ther,  and  pours  orer  them  a  Hly-t*i?n  of  nwiV^Vf^ 
milk  barley,  and  ietsazcum,  to  support  the  ml  in  tfaft  nest  wurld.' 
After  a  person  dies  it  i»  aJway^  nereamry  to  watch  a  corpae  leat 
deQ>.^ns  should  p.>s«et»  it  They  teu  a  fti»T  abowt  thia.  Oaoe  an 
unmarried  srlrl  of  the  tribe  di<d.  and  her  rehtivca  want  to  fateh 
«€vd  u-"  crecnate  her.  A  deown  get  hold  cf  the  girl,  and  she 
resctMU  OUT  with  the  sreaeest  ii&ulty.     The  death  iwip^rity 
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tm  days^  and  ends  with  the  shaving  of  the  kinsmen  and  a  feast  giveiK 
by  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

14.  On  the  tenth  day  after  death,  a  goat  is  saorificed  in  the 

name  of  the  deceased,  and  doringr  the  davs 

AnOMtor  worship.  o  ./ 

of  mourning,  food  is  regaUrly  laid  oat  for 
him  ^  along  the  road  by  which  the  corpse  was  removed.  Each  boase 
has  a  mud  platform  (eAaura),  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  abode  of 
the  family  dead.  They  do  the  usual  trdddia  ceremony  through 
a  Brfthman. 

16.  They  call  themselves  Hindus,  but  they  do  not  worship 

any  of  the  usual  Hindu  gods,  exoept  the  Sun 
isHraf),  to  whom,  as  in  Bengal,  they  appeal 
in  times  of  trouble,  and  to  whom  the  householder  bows  when  he 
leaves  his  house  in  the  morning.  Their  tribal  deities  are  JuAla- 
mukhi  Devi  of  Kota  and  Rftja  L&khani  This  Juftlamukhi  Devi  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  more  famous  Ju&Iamukhi  Devi  or 
Jullamfti  who  bas  her  shrine  at  Nagarkot  in  the  K&ngra  Valley. 
The  two  Juftlamukhi  Devis  were  recorded  at  the  last  Census  as 
possessing  116,769  votaries.  All  they  know  of  TAkhan  is  that, 
as  they  beUeve  from  the  similarity  of  name,  he  came  from  Luck- 
now.  This  deity  has  a  curious  history,  for  he  is  almost  certainly 
identical  with  Lakhaua  Dova,  the  son  of  the  famous  Jaya  Chandra 
of  Kanauj,  who  apparently  led  the  Hindus  against  the  advancing 
Muhammadans.'  L&khan  is  worshipped  in  the  month  of  S&wan 
in  the  house,  at  the  same  platform  where  the  dead  are  propitiated, 
with  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat  and  a  burnt  offering  (4o«).  JuAlamukhi 
Devi  is  also  worshipped  in  SI  wan.  Other  local  deities  are  Mahi- 
deva,  RIja  Chandol,*  and  Mother  Earth,  which  is  usually  reverenced 
in  association  with  the  collective  village  gods  (Dik,  Dkarii)  in 
the  month  of  Baisftkh  by  the  offering  of  a  goat,  which  is 
ncrificed  by  the  Baiga.  In  none  of  these  offerings  do  the  women 
share,  except  the  senior  wife,  who  takes  part  in  the  offerings 
to  the  sicred  dead.  The  worship  to  Mah&deva  is  done  by  a  low 
olass  of  Tiwftri  Br&hmans,  who  also  ofliciatc  at  marriages.  The 
tooth  and  west  rooms  of  the  house  arc  those  in  which  the  family 
godlings    (deota)  reside,  and   no  one  will   touch  the   Uireshhold  of 


I  For  oihor  insiaooei  seo  CAinpt>eU,  Nofe*.  2. 

'  Thmim  is  a  ptlUr  in  hii  honour  at  Belkhant,  in  ib«  MirtApur  Dialriei.   8m  Cuo* 

,  AttKofolo^tal  Reports.  XI.,  129. 
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these  rooms  with  his  foot.  When  the  newly-married  pair  oome 
home,  Dalha  Deva^  the  god  of  marrifkges^  is  worshipped  near  the 
family  cooking-place.  They  feed  a  goat  with  rice  and  pulse,  cut 
off  its  head  with  an  axe^  and  say — "  Take  it,  Dulha  Deva,  and  be 
merciful  to  us  I ''  Then  they  cook  and  eat  the  victim.  On  the  day 
this  worship  is  done,  they  remove  the  ashes  out  of  the  fireplace  very 
carefully,  without  using  a  broom,  and  throw  it  away  some  distance 
from  the  house.  If  the  ashes  are  dropped  on  the  ground  while 
being  removed  in  this  way,  it  is  considered  a  very  imlucky  omen* 
No  woman  is  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  worship  of  Dulha  Deva. 

16.  The  worship  of  Muchak  R&ni  seems  hardly  to  reach  Mirza- 
pur,  but  the  following  account  by  Mr.  L.  R.  Forbes  from  his  Pali- 
mau  Settlement  Report  may  be  quoted : — '^The  Kharw&rs^  like  all 
the  aboriginal  tribes,  are  very  superstitious,  and  people  the  jungles 
and  hills  with  spirits  and  gnomes,  to  whom  they  offer  saorifioe  at 
certain  times  of  the  year.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
is  called  the  Durgagiya  Doota.  This  spirit  rejoices  in  the  name  of 
Muchak  R&ni.  She  is  Cham&in  by  caste  and  her  home  (naikar)  is 
on  a  hill  called  BQharaj ;  her  priests  arc  Saigas.  All  the  Kharwslrs 
regard  her  with  great  veneration,  and  offer  up  pigs  and  fowls  to  her 
several  times  during  the  year.  Once  a  year,  in  the  month  of 
Aghan,  what  is  called  the  Kariij  pitja  takes  place  in  her  honour. 
The  ceremony  is  performed  in  the  village  threshing-floor,  when 
a  kind  of  bread  (paiwdn)  and  kids  are  offered  up.  Once  in  three 
years  the  ceremony  of  marrying  the  R&ni  is  performed  with  g^reat 
pomp.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  bridal  day,  both  men  and 
women  assemble,  with  drums  and  horns,  form  themselves  into 
procession,  and  ascend  the  hill,  singing  a  wild  song  in  honour  of  the 
bride  and  ))ridegroom.  One  of  the  party  is  constituted  the  priest,  who 
is  to  perform  the  wedding  ceremony.  This  man  ascends  the  hill  in 
front  of  the  procession,  shouting  and  dancing  till  he  works  himself 
into  a  frenzy.  The  procession  halts  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  which 
does,  or  is  supposed  to,  exist  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  priest 
then  enters  the  cave  and  returns,  bringing  with  him  the  Rlni,  who 
is  represented  as  a  small  oblong-shaped  and  smooth  stone,  daubed 
over  with  red-lead.  After  going  through  certain  antics,  a  piece  of 
tasar  silk  cloth  is  placed  on  the  Rani's  head,  and  a  new  sheet 
(doiar)  is  placed  below  her,  the  foiu*  corners  being  tied  up  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  allow  the  Rftni,  who  is  now  supposed  to  be  seated 
n  her  bridal  couch,  to   be  slung  on  a  bamboo,  and  carried  like  a 


k. 
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dooly  or  palanqmn.  I'ho  procession  then  descends  the  hill  and 
lialts  under  a  lar  tree  till  noon,  when  the  marriage  procession  starts 
for  the  home  of  the  briilcp^rooui,  who  rcsidos  on  the  Kandi  hill. 
On  their  arrival  there,  oiTcrings,  consisting  of  sweetened  milk^  two 
copiier  pi(»,  and  two  bnll-metAl  wristlets,  are  presented  to  the  bride^ 
who  is  taken  out  of  her  dooly  and  put  into  the  cave  in  which  the 
bridegroom— who,  by  the  way,  is  of  the  Agariya  caste— resides. 
This  cave  is  supposed  to  be  of  immense  depth,  for  the  stone  goes 
rolling  down,  striking  the  rocks  as  it  falls,  and  all  the  people  listen 
eagerly  till  the  sound  dies  out,  which  they  say  it  does  not  do  for 
nearly  half  an  hour.  When  all  is  silent,  the  people  return  rejoicing 
down  the  hill,  and  finibh  off  the  evening  with  a  dance.  The  strangest 
port  of  the  story  is  that  the  people  believe  that  the  caves  on  the 
two  hills  are  connected,  and  that  every  third  year  the  Rftni  returns 
to  her  fathcr^s  house  {naiiar),  Tliey  implicitly  believe  that  the 
stone  yearly  produced  is  the  same.  The  village  Baigas  could  pro- 
bably explain  the  mystery.  In  former  times  the  marriage  used  to 
take  place  every  year,  but,  on  one  occasion,  on  the  morning  succeed- 
ing the  marriage  ceremony,  the  R&ni  made  her  appearance  in  the 
Baiga's  house.  The  Baiga  liimself  was  not  present,  but  his  wifi^ 
who  was  at  homo,  was  very  indignant  at  this  (lightness  on  the  part 
t)f  the  R&ni,  and  the  idea  of  hor  gallivanting  about  the  country  the 
morning  after  her  marriage  so  shocked  the  Baig&in^s  sense  of  pro- 
priety, that  she  gave  the  Rfini  a  good  setting  down,  and  called  upon 
her  to  explain  herself ;  and  as  she  could  give  no  satisfactory  account 
of  her  conduct,  she  was  punished  by  being  married  every  three 
years,  instead  of  yearly  as  l)efore/'  * 

17.  Tlioy  liavcj  apparently  abandoned  .the  custom  of  triennial 
p^nonoio^  ami  iuper.    festivals.*       Their   great  festival  is   in   the 
■uuona.  month  of  Sftwan,  when  they  dance  the  Kar- 

ama  danoe  and  indulge  in  a  good  deal  of  nide  debauchery.  They 
will  not  name  the j;  pig,  tree  squirrel,  hare,  jackal,  monkey,  or  bear 
in  the  morning :  if  they  have  to  mention  the  pig,  they  call  it  lamiot 
taikii/a  ;  the  64iuirre1,  chikhnra;  i\\Q  liaro,  ckaugotiM  ("the  footed 
one")  and  paUhar  ghn9wa  ("ho  that  hidcsNn  the  rocks ^') ;  the 
jackal,  9igo ;  the  red  monkey,  pal  mahari ;  the  hcsirjagariya.  They 

i  Thw  ii  A  vory  intoreiitiiiflr  aeoouni  of  a  coromony,  which  ii  •videnHj  analnfoaa 
ioUiOM  doM^ribod  bj  Mr.  FrnEcr  in  h\B  Golden  IlougK,  whero  ih«  corn  ipirii  is 
ABBoally  revived  to  »ocare  a  favouraMo  barvcffi. 

•  Biiloy,  Trihci  aud  Caita,  I.,  475;   Dalton,  Deiriptive  Ethnology,  129. 
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hav6  a  grtet  i^eepeot  for  the  tiger,  Mid  when  one  is  killed,  thojr  retiit 
out  of  view  and  will  not  look  on  ite  dead  body.    Thejr  bdieve  that  if 
they^  join  in  hunting  the  animal,  it  will  never  showiteelf.  On  the  feast 
of  the  Nftgpanohami  they  do  not  worship  the  snake,  hut  smear  the 
horns  of  the  cattle  with  oil  and  give  them  salt.    At  the  last  CSensns 
S6,S86  persons  were  recorded  as  N&ga  worshippers.    Whoa  a  man 
has  been  killed  by  a  tiger,  his  ghost  is  propitiated  with  an  offering  of 
a  female^goat  or  fowl,  and  a  mud  shrine  {ba^jfAaui)  is  ereoted  in  his 
memory,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  Baiga.    When  the  SlmUiar 
stag  eats  the  leaves  of  the  iaior  and  mdmar  trees,  it  is  a  sign  of 
abundance  of  rain.    Other  signs  of  rain  are  when  the  throat  of  the 
chameleon  {girgil)  gets  rod,  when  the  undor-hairs  of  a  bofbUo's  tail 
become  scarlet,  when  the  paddy-birds  collect  round  the  cattle  as  they 
graze,  and  when  the  peacocks  cry.    Witchcraft  is  firmly  bdieved 
in.    Witches  often  take  the  form  of  tigers.    When  the  demons,  who 
live  in  the  bahera  (ierminalia  bellerica)  and  the  cotton  tree  (tMiaQ, 
are  on  the  move,  a  little  bird,  called  the  itba/,  cries  out  and  raises 
the  alarm.     They  tell  of  a  Kharw&r  who  once  came  on  the  snake 
goddess  [ndgin  deota)  laying  her  eggs.    When  she  saw  him  she 
came  and  rolled  herself  at  his  feet.   The  man  asked  what  she  wanted. 
She  implored  him  to  throw  the  eggs  into  a  water  hole.  So  he  made 
a  sort  of  litter  of  bamboos,  and,  putting  all  the  eggs  on  it,  went  with 
the  Nftgin  to  the  water,     llie  N&gin  plunged  in.     He  was  afraid  to 
follow,  but  the  Nftgin  said—"  Come  on  I  Don't  be  afraid."  When  he 
went  in,  thtf  water  dried  up,  and  he  took  the  eggs  to  the  resting- 
place  of  the  Nftg.   The  man  remained  there  eight  days,  and  the  Nftg 
entertained  him  royally.     His  relatives  thought  that  a  tiger  had 
carried  him  off,   and  prepared  to  do  the  tenth-day  ceremony  for 
him.  When  the  Nftg  heard  this  he  said — "  Your  people  think  you  are 
dead ;  now  ask  whatever  you  want.''     The  man  asked  for  a  brass 
pot   {baiua)f  a  spoon   (iareikul),  and  a  pan  {iardii).    These  the 
Nftg  gave  him  and  let  him  go.     When  he  came  home  he  found 
his  clansmen  preparing  to  do  his  funeral  ceremony.     They  asked 
him  where  he  had  been,  but  he  never  told  any  one  till  the  day  of 
his  death.^      They  have   a  great    respect    for    the  sacred  drum 

^  TI16M  ftories  of  how  a  huniAn  being  makei  friendi  with  th«  deiiii«iM  of  the 
Wftier  aro  oommon  in  folk-loro:  for  iniitanoo,  Crofton  Croker't  Udeof  the  "SmqI 
OkifOt*'  {  W.  B.  YoaU,  Fairy  and  Folk  Tdlet  of  (/m  Ir%$h  Petiianiry,  61 ;  ftnd  "  Jul. 
Unar  of  the  8m,  "  Lano't  Arabian  Nty/U«,  III.,  284.  NAg6,  it  way  !>•  noted,  \b  » 
general  term  among  the  MandaA  of  Bengal  for  the  minor  deitiee  or  eitirite  wlw 
haant  the  iwampy  lower  leT«Is  of  the  terraced  rioe-flelda.  Dalton,  Deioripfive 
MthfUflogyt  ISSi  Bleley.  Tribu  and  OaiU$»  II.,  lOd. 
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{mdndar)^  wluch  is  used  at  the  Karama  festival.  In  some  places 
it  ia  even  worshipped  in  the  form  of  M&ndar  Devi,  who  has 
her  shrine  under  a  mahna  tree  (hannia  laiifolia).  Demons 
of  all  sorts  are  much  dreaded|  and  they  are  supposed  especially  to 
haunt  cremation  grounds  and  old  wells  and  tanks,  particularly 
those  in  which  any  one  has  been  drowned.  The  inmbii  tree  is 
believed  to  be  specially  infested  in  this  way^  and  no  one  will  walk 
under  a  tree  of  that  species ;  but  to  walk  under  a  mango  tree  is  very 
lucky.  On  the  11th  of  the  light  half  of  K&rttik,  special  propitia- 
tion is  done  to  malignant  ghosts,  and  people  drive  iron  nails  into 
the  head  legs  of  their  beds  to  keep  them  oil  On  the  1  lih  K&rttik 
and  at  the  DiwAli,  a  oock  is  offered  in  the  cow-house  and  a  young 
pig  in  the  buffalo  enclosure.  Oaurliya  Deota  is  the  godling  of  the 
oow-house,  and  to  him  are  offered  the  earthen  bowl  (gaurdijfa)  of 
the  tobacco  pipe.  Before  the  Holi  fire  is  lit,  a  fire  sacrifice  {horn) 
is  made  under  a  cotton  tree  (nmal)^  and  its  trunk  is  smeared  with 
red-lead.  The  men  are  in  the  habit  of  using  foul  language  to  women 
not  related  to  them  from  the  Basant-panchami  to  the  Holi« 
Fields  are  constantly  injured  by  the  thievish  sprites,  the  ckor  and 
ekomi^  who  are  specially  looked  after  by  the  Baiga.  Like  the 
Parahiyas  (para.  14),  they  have  a  p^eat  respect  for  the  goat,  which 
they  worship  bcforo  thoy  saorifloe  it.  Trees  and  animals  they  con- 
sider have  souls  like  men.  The  only  difference  is  that  when  the 
souls  leave  them,  they  do  not  go  to  Farameswar  as  those  of  men 
do.  Beyond  this  they  appear  to  have  no  tangible  belief  in  a 
future  world  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

18.  The  women  are  tattooed  in  the  style  common  to  the  Dravid- 

ian  tribes ;  ^  there  is  no  trace  of  a  tribal 
tattoo.  If  thoy  are  not  tattooed,  they  think 
Parameswar  will  brand  them  in  the  next  world.  The  women 
wear  heavy  pewter  anklets  (paitf)^  glass  bangles  (cAafri),  and 
head  necklaces.  Their  special  oaths  are  taking  a  piece  of  hot 
iron  in  the  hand,  by  the  Ganges,  putting  their  hands  on  their  sons' 
heads,  or  touching  a  cow.  Those  oaths  are  usually  sworn  in  boundary 
disputes  and  caste  quarrels,  and  the  violation  of  them  is  believed 
to  lead  to  poverty  and  death.  They  believe  in  the  demoniacal 
theory  of  disease,  and  whenever  a  person  is  sick,  an  Ojha  is  called  in. 
He   puts  some   rice  before  the  patient,  who  blows  on  it,  gets  into  a 


I  For  doUUlM  noo  Atjariya^  pMm.  28. 
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state  of  eostaoyy  and  names  the  particular  BHi  wbioh  has  done  ilie 
mischief.  When  he  announces  tliis^  the  patient  also  gets  into  a  sort 
of  fit  and  asks  the  BM,  who  answers  by  the  Ojha,  what  offering  he 
wants.  They  believe  in  the  treatment  of  hysteria  in  girls  by  beating 
them  with  the  sacred  chain  (ffurda),  which  is  in  charge  of  the  Baiga.^ 

19.  They  will  not  touch  a  woman  diuing  the  pollution  aftw 

parturition,     A    woman   in    her  menses  i« 

Tftboos. 

kept  in  a  separate  room  with  another  en- 
trance, so  that  she  can  go  in  and  out  without  passing  through  the 
oourt-yard.'  They  will  not  touch  a  Cham&r,  Dharkftr,  or  Ghasiya^ 
nor  the  maternal  aunt  of  the  wife  {mamiya  ids),  nor  the  wi£e  of  a 
younger  brother.  They  will  not  mention  by  name  their  wivee, 
father-in-law,  mother-in-law,  or  younger  brother's  wife.' 

20.  Their  great  festival  is  in  the  middle  of  Bbfldon,  when  a 

leafy  branch  of  the  iaram  tree  is  cut,  daubed 
with  red- lead  and  butter,  and  fixed  up  in  the 
court-yard.  This  marks,  as  among  the  Orftons,  *  the  time  for  the 
transplanting  of  the  rice.  The  women  and  men,  dressed  in  gala 
clothes,  place  themselves  into  opposite  rows.  The  national  drum 
{mdndar)^  is  beaten,  when  they  advance  and  retreat,  and  finally 
dance  round  the  branch  in  a  circle.  Sometimes,  in  the  course  of 
the  performance,  one  of  the  men  is  seized  with  the  divine  afflatus, 
and  murmurs  some  broken  words,  which  are  taken  as  an  omen  of  the 
prospects  of  the  coming  liarvcst.®  The  deity  connected  with  agri- 
culture is  Baghesar,  the  tiger  lord,  who  is  worshipped  by  the 
Baiga  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  white  cock ;  and  at  the  same  time  a 
white  hen  is  offered  to  Ad  Chandi  Devi,  who  appears  to  be  a 
Hinduised  representative  of  Chando  Omal,  the  moon  divinity  of  the 
Mundas  in  Bengal.^  At  the  last  Census,  1,320  persons  recorded 
themselves  as  worshippers  of  Chandi  Devi,  but  she  has  her  seat  at 
the  Chandi '  hill  overhanging  llardw&r,  and  is  apparently  different 
from  the  Dravidian  goddess  of  the  same  name.     They  surround  the 


I  On  this  see  Majhwdr,  pnitt.  45. 

s  On  ibis  tee  Fraser,  Qoldtn  Bough,  I.,  288,*fg9. 

•  See  Lnbbook,  Origin  of  CtvtHiation,  II.,  122. 
<  Dalton,  Detcriplive  Bihnology^  259. 

•  There  are  numeroue  iniUnoee  of  the  reepeot  paid  to  the  drum.  In  the 
Atharra  Yeda  (Mair,  i9anjll;rt(  TerU,  V.,  466)  ii  a  hymn  to  the  laored  dnim«  and 
•oe  Tylor,  Anthropology,  203 ;  Calcutta  A«vMf9,  LXXVII.,  372. 

•  Bee  a  good  aocount  of  the  obferranoot  in  Calcutta  lUvUw,  LXIX.,  8M^ 
for  BhihAhAd. 

7  Bee  DaltoD,  loe.  cit,, 
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piled  grain  with  a  ring  of  cow-dang  or  cliarcoal,  and  put  on  the  top 
of  it  a  piece  of  cow-dung  which  is  called  barhdwan  or  '^  that  which 
grives  the  increase/'  Until  the  grain  is  measured  they  will  not  leave 
an  open  basket  near  the  pile^  lest  Bh&ts  should  remove  the  grain. 
After  it  is  measured  they  never  touch  it.^  \^'hen  they  are  sowing 
they  take  five  handsful  of  grain  from  the  sowing  basket  and 
pray  to  Dbarti  M&ta,  the  earth  goddess,  to  be  benignant.  They 
keep  this  grain,  grind  it,  and  offer  it  to  her  at  her  regular  festival 
in  the  month  of  S&wan  (September).  When  they  eat  they  call  on 
Faramesar,  and  throw  a  little  of  the  food  on  the  ground.' 

21.  They  will  not  eat  the  meat  of  the  cow,  buffalo,  monkey, 

horse,  elephant,     camel,   donkey,   alligator, 

Food. 

lizard,  or  rat.  Men  and  women  eat  apart. 
The  children  oat  first,  and  the  head  of  the  household  after  them. 
They  use  liquor  frooly,  and  chow  tobacco  {jiHHi),  The  use  of  liquor 
they  consider  wards  off  disease,  but  drunkenness  is  discreditable. 
They  will  eat  food  cooked  in  butter  (pakka  kkdnd)  from  the  hands 
of  Brfthmans,  and  will  drink  water  from  a  Chero,  but  the  better  class 
are  giving  this  up. 

22.  They  are  very  clannish  and  have  a   local  organisation  called 

eka,  including  the   T)eople  of  two  or   three 

Looml  orgiMiisation. 

Villages,  which  meets  to  consider  public 
matters ;  but  this  is  becoming  weakened. 

28.  Most  of  them  are  cultivators ;  a  few  hold  land.    Their  so- 
OooopatioD  Mid  looUl     c>**   position   varies :    the   more    Hinduised 
■taiui.  claim   the    rank  of  RAjputs,  those   of  the 

more  primitive  type  are  on  the  same  level  as  Cheroe  and  Majhwftrs. 
Khasiya, — A  sub-division  of  hill  Br&hmans,  who  take  their  name 
from  the  ancient  Khasa  race.  Of  these  Mr.  Atkinson  writes  :*  — 
"  The  lists  give  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  septs  of  Khasiya 
Br&hmans,  of  whom  the  majority  are  cultivators  and  plough  them- 
selves. They  worship  sometimes  Siva  and  Vishnu,  but  cliiefly 
Bhairava,  tlie  more  common  forms  of  the  S&ktis  and  the  village 
deities.  It  would  bo  ubcIcsb  to  give  a  list  of  their  names,  which 
are  chiefly  derived  from  the  villages  in  which  they  live.  Some 
claim  common  origin  with  the  BriUimans  of  the  plains ;  thus  the 
ShAranis,  Dobhftls,  Oahty^ris,    Kany&nis,    and   OarwAls   say    that 

llM -  ■-_--      -  _■_ .^^^ 

*  Boo  M.  ConwAj,  Demonology,  II.,  117. 
«  Tylor.  PrimitivB  Culiure,  II.,  270. 
'  Himalayan  Qatelie^r,  III.,  42S,  f^*/. 
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they  were  originally  l^wiris;    the  Mftnwtlis^    that  thej 
Chaubds  j  the  Papanois^  that  they  were  TJpretis  of  Doti ;  the 
ChauDftls^  that  they  were  ChaubSe  of  Mathnra,   who  eettled   in 
MAnili,  in  K&li  Knm&uny  and  took  the  title  P&nrfi  and  their  preaent 
name  on  emigrating  to  Channi ;  the  Kuth&ris  call  themBelTes  Panto ; 
the  Ghnshuris^  DanrbaB^   Shanwftls^  and  Dhunilaa  call  themaetTes 
P&nrds  ;  the  Lfumdaris,   Chavanr&ls,  Phnloriyas^  Oliyas^  Naniyibp 
Chand&sis^  Dalakotis^  Borhatakotie^  DhuUlriB,  Dhurfttis,  PanohoHi^ 
Baneriyaa^  Garmolaa^   Walanniyas^  and  BirarijraB  allege  that  thej 
are  Joehis ;  the  B&naris  and  Nainw&le^  that  they  were  Pknliri 
Brfthmane;  the  KaphuUs,  Dhankolas,  and  Bhagwftls,  that  they 
were  Bhatts  of  Doti ;  the  J&lifl,  Nakhy&ls,   ThapaKyas  and  Ilari- 
bols,  that  they  were  Upddhyas ;  the  Bhanautiyas^  that  they  were 
Qfkxvts ;  the  Mashy&le,  that  they  were  Kanaujiyas ;  the  Pitasis^  that 
they  were  Pftthaks ;  and  the  Baraniyas^  that  they  came  from  Benara 
and  were  astrologers  to  the  R&ja.     Septs  named  after  villages,  and 
who  do  not   attempt  to  give  any  aooonnt  of  their  origin^  are  the 
Kholiyas^  Knnwfilas,   LweshAlis^  Kaphariyas,  Baitharijras,  Mdial* 
khftniyas,  Nainoliyasi    Moltis^  Tar&i-iyas^    Ilfltwals,  PokhariyaBy 
ChhatguUyas,  besides  some  one  hnndrod  and  fifty  others.     Tliey 
do  not  know  either  sdHa  or  prdvara,  and  often  have  little  knowledge 
even  of  their  gotra.     The  Kanseris  worship  Siva  as  Bibhftndeswar, 
a  name  for  which   there  are  few  temples.    Akariyas  derive  their 
name  from  the  fact  that  they  were  free  from  taxation  (a  ^  privative '' 
and  iara,  **  tax  ^').    Balariyas  belong  to  Pnmagiri  in  K&li  Knmaun, 
Ohnghnty&ls  are  Rijputs  of  Ry&ni^  degraded  from  Br&hmans  on 
account  of  an  offence  committed  by  their  ancestor.  Basylrs  say  thej 
were  so  called  because  they  were  Br&hman  cooks   (r^oiya)  to 
R&jas.     The  Namgis  supply   Purohits  to  the  Bhotiyas  of  Julilr. 
The    Phulr&is  supplied  flowers    for    worship  at  the  Nanda  Devi 
temple.    The  Ghaibhanariyas  i)erform  funeral  ceremonies  for  people 
who  die  without  heirs.     Panerus  are  suppliers  of  drinking-water 
{pdni).     The  DobhAls  of  Doha  village  are  also  called  Jagariya 
or  exorcists,  and  are  authorities  on  the  possession  by  devils,  and  are 
called  in  on  such  occasions.     The  Oliyas,  on  the   other  hand,  avert 
the  evil  efFects  of  haiUstorms  {ola),  and  in  Ku&r  wander  about  from 
village  to  village  begging  their  dues,  a  measure  of  rice.  The  Chila- 
kutis  act  as  priests  of  the  village  god  Saim,  in  Chaugarkha.  Nearly 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Br&hmans  in  Kui    .un  I  to  the  Khasiya 

raoe^  and  are  so  classed  by  the  people  tl  A     w  of  the 
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better  class  worship  the  orthodox  deities  alone^  but  the  great  mass 
serve  the  Bhairavas^  Bh&ts,  Bh&tinis,  and  are^  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  mucli  priests  of  non-Brahmanical  deities,  as  their  re- 
presentatives farther  east  who  know  not  the  name  of  Brftbman. 
They  are  a  simple  race,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Hill 
Puj&ri  or  temple  priest,  or  the  N&th ;  but  in  times  of  rejoicing  assume 
the  functions  of  religious  directors  in  the  very  simple  ceremoniea 
deemed  necessary.  The  Khasiyas  never  tried  to  connect  themselves 
with  the  plains  till  late  years,  when  they  see  that  such  connections 
add  to  their  personal  dignity.  '^ 

Khasiya*— A  sept  of  hill   RAjputs  who  represent  the  great 
Khasa  race.     In  the  Vishnu  Pur&na  we  find  Khasa  as  the  daughter 
of   Daksha,  wife  of   Kasyapa  and   mother  of  the   Yakshas  and 
Bikshasas.     In  the  same  compilation  they  appear  under  the  name 
of  Yaksha.     They   are  mentioned  in  the  Kama  Parvan  of  the 
Mahibh&rata  as  living  in  the  Panj&b  between  the  Arattas  and 
Vasatb.     In  the  Yayu  Pur&na,  the  Khasas  are  named  as  one  of  the 
tribes  which  S&gara  would  have  destroyed  had  he  not  been  restrained 
by     Vasishtha;   and   in   Manu   they     are  reckoned   as   degraded 
Kshatriyas.     They  inhabited  the  part  of  Tibet  immediately  north  of 
Garhw&l,  and  wc  have  hero  a  hint  as  to  the  origin  of  the  celebrated 
&ble  told  by  Herodotus  about  the  ants  who  throw  the  gold  out  of 
their    burrows.     In   the   Mah&bh&rata  the   Khasas  are  specially 
mentioned  among  the  Northern  tribes  who  brought   presents  of 
paipilUa  gold,  so  called  because  it  was  collected  by  ants  {pipUaitm). 
This   would   indicate    that    the  Khasas     were  the    carriers    of 
Tibet  gold  dust.     The  same  word  occurs  in  various   well-known 
geographical   terms,   such  as    Kashgftr,  Hindukush,  Kashmir,  and 
many  others.^       Even  Bihar  had  a  very  shrewd  idea  of  this. 
''About  these  hills/'  he  writes,  "  are  other  tribes  of  men.     With  all 
the  investigation  and  enquiry  I  could   make  among  tlie   natives  of 
Uindustin,  I  could  got  no  sort  of  description  or  autlientic  information 
regarding  them.     All  that  I  could  learn  was  that  the  men   of  theee 
hills  were  called  Kas.     It  struck  me  that  as  the  llindustinis  fre- 
quently   confound   si  (a  and  «iii,    and  as  Kashmir  is  the  chief,  and 
indeed,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  tlie  only  city  in  these  hills,   it   may 
have  taken  its  name  from  that  circumstance/'  ' 


>  Atkinson,  Himalayan  QaMtHter,  II.,  375,  #99. 
*  Lojdeo,  U^ar,  8l3. 
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2.  **  The  aoocmnt/'  writes  Mr.  Atkinson,  ''that  the  KhasiyM  of 
Knmaan  give  of  themselves  tallies  in  all  respects  with  the  indioation 
from  other  sources.     They  always  profess  to  be  R&jpnts,  who  have 
fiillen  from  their  once  honourable  position  by  the  necessity  of  living 
in  a  country  and  in  a  climate  where  the  strict  observance  of  the  cere- 
monial usages  of  their  religion  is  impossible ;   and  undoubtedly  this 
statement  is  supported  by  all  the  facts^  so  far  as  wo  are  acquainted 
with  them,  which  have  any  bearing  on  the  question.     It  baa  been 
sometimes,  but  hastily,  assumed,  apparently  from  analogous  ciroam- 
stances  in  Nep&l,  that  the  Kumaun  Khasiyas  are  a  people  of  mixed 
Tibetan  and  Indian  race.     The  Khasiyas  of  Nep&I  may  have  been 
less  exposed  to  Aryan  influences  throughout  their  successive  wan- 
derings,  or  may  have  been  modified  by  admixture  with  Tibetan  tribes. 
For,  as  we  proceed  eastward  from   the  Kftli,  we  find  conditions  of 
climate,  which,  however  unlike  those  of  Tibet,  must  still   be  less 
antagonistic  than  those  of  the  Western  Himalaya  to  the  diffusion 
of  a  Mongolian  race.     But  this  admission  does  not  affect  the  Khasi- 
yas of  Kum&un,  who,  in  physiognomy  and  form,  are  as  purely  an 
Aryan  race  as  any  in  the  plains  of  Northern  India.    The  language 
of  the  Khasiyas  is  a  purely  Hindi  dialect  both  in  its  vocables  and  in 
its  grammatical  structure,  and  no  signs  of  foreign  admixture  have 
hitherto  been  discovered  in  it.     Supposed  resemblances  in  feature 
between  the   Khasiyas  and  the  neighbouring  Tibetan  tribes  have 
helped  to  lead  some  to  a  conclusion  different  from  tliat  now  given, 
but  this  resemblance  has  no  real  foundation  in  &ct.     llie  people 
of  the  plains,  no  doubt,  differ  greatly  in  appearance  from  those  of 
the  hills,  but  not  more  so  than  might  be  expected,  when  we  consider 
the  great  difference  in  the  physical  conditions  of  the  countries  that 
they  respectively  inhabit,  nor  more  than  the  Aryan  races  of^the 
plains,  owing  to  similar  causes,  differ  amongst  themselves.     The 
moist  climate  of  Lower  Bengal,  the  comparatively  dry  heat  of  the 
North-Westem  Provinces,  and  the  still  drier  climate  of  the  Panj&b, 
with  its  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  cause  those  physical  changes 
in  the  inhabitants  that  are  so  remarkable  and  clearly   recognisa- 
ble by  the  most  casual  observer.    If,  to  the  effects  of  climate,  we 
add  the  influence  of  the  various  races  which  have  from  time  to  time 
invaded  India,  we  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  much  of  the 
variations  observed  in  the  plains  is  duo  to  circumstances  wliich  luive 
been  wanting  in  the  hills.     However  this   may   be,   this  much   is 
certain  at  least,  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  Khasiyas  of  Kumaun 
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andOarhwft)  are  in  all  reepoot  Hindus.  They  are  so  in  lang^nage,  reli- 
gion, and  cuBtoms,  and  all  their  feelings  and  prejudices  are  so 
strongly  imbued  with  the  peculiar  spirit  of  Hinduism  that,  though 
their  social  habit  and  religious  belief  are  'often  repugnant  to  the 
orthodox  of  that  faith^  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  knows  them  to 
oonsider  them  other  than  Hindus.  Year  by  year,  with  increasing 
oommunication  with  the  plains,  the  hill  Hindu  is  more  and  more 
assimilating  his  practice  with  thafc  of  his  co-religionists  in  the  plains, 
whilst  to  the  North,  the  Tibetan  Bhotiyas  are  becoming  more 
observant  of  Hindu  customs/' 

8.  "  In  Ghtrhwftl  there  are  numerous  sections  of  the  Khasiyas 
named  after  the  parent  village  {lidl),  and  carrying  its  name  wherever 
they  go,  such  as  Patw&l,  which  gives  its  name  to  Patwftlsyftn ; 
Kaphola,  hence  KapholsyQn  ;  Bagarwftl ;  Amb&na,  who  were  Bhatts 
of  Benares,  but  arc  here  lUjputs  ;  Bamola ;  D&nas,  or  D&navas,  re* 
presentatives  of  the  old  tribe  of  that  name  ;  the  Khandawftris,  Dur* 
hyftls,  Sanaulas,  Dalanis,  and  Bukilas  call  themselves  R&wats ;  Boras, 
Kairas,  and  Choriyas  come  from  Rumaun.  All  of  these  are  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  petty  trade,  and  none  of  them  will  call  themselves 
Khasiya.  All  stylo  themselves  Rajputs  and  many  say  that  they  were 
settled  in  their  present  village  before  BrAhmans  and  Rijas  came. 
They  worbhip  principally  the  village  gfxls,  care  Ultlofor  Brfthman  aid 
in  their  domestic  ceremonies,  unless  he  bo  a  Khasiya,  do  not  wear  the 
sacred  thread  {faneu)^  and  on  occasions  of  joy  or  sorrow,  marriage 
or  deaths,  the  house  is  simply  purified  by  cow-dung  and  cow  urine. 
The  marriap^e  or  funeral  ceremonies  are  short  or  long  according  to 
the  purse  of  the  employers.  They  intermarry  with  each  otiier  ao- 
ooriling  to  local  rules  ])eculiar  in  some  rcsjiects  to  each  tract.^'^ 

Khatlk.*— (Sanskrit,  KhatUki,^  ''a  butclier  or  huntor/')— 
A  cultivating,  lalmuring,  and  vegetable- so  I  ling  caste  found  all  ^over 
the  Province.  They  are  no  doubt  very  closely  connected  with  the 
PIsis,  of  whom  they  are  sometimes  classed  as  a  sub-caste.  Of  the 
■even  sub-castes  enumerated  by  Mr.  Sherring,  two— Bauriya  and 
Pisi — may  bo  excluded.     Of  the  remaining  five,  two  are  territorial — 


*  Aikinnon.  lor.  rt/..  II!.,  27C. 

*  DiMo<l  prinoipallj  on  enquiries  miulo  at  MiriApor,  and  parUally  an  a  note  bj 
Kawab  Muhammad  Ali  KbAn  of  DulandBhahr. 

*  A«  an  amnniug  insUncoof  a  folk  eijmolofrj.  a  writer  in  North-Weatem  Prov- 
IbMS.  Genani  Report.  (IS^S),  A\*]yet\dim  B,  42,  dorivoa  the  namu  from  khatka^**  rap- 
pilff>"  b«oaa»ea  man  of  ihi^  oaiite  once  had  an  iniriifao  with  a  married  w<*man    and 

lo  rap  at  hor  dour  Ui  i^in    odmiliaiiro  !  IC4ija  I^M'lihnian  8inb  durirM  it  froa 
$kM.**  "  to  kill  ur  watch."     UuiamWiahr  JHeinmr,  18S. 
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Ajudhyabftsi  and  Sunkhar.  The  Sunkhar  are  said  to  take  thfllr 
name  from  the  town  of  Sonkh  in  Mathnra.  At  the  same  time 
Sonkh  does  not  appear '  to  possess  any  traditions  of  the  caste, 
and  their  own  legends  point  rather  to  Jaunxmr  and  Oadh.  The 
otiier  three— Bakarqass&b  or  Qass&i  are  bntobors,  who  sell  and 
slaughter  goats  ;  the  Chalan-mahr&o  are  workers  in  leather,  espe- 
cially  using  it  for  oovering  or  lining ;  the  Ohoroharloa  are 
grooms.  The  Ajudhyab&si  sell  fruit  and  vegetaUee  and  do  general 
work  for  hire.  All  the  sub-castes  are  endogamous.'  In  Mimpo? 
the  sub-divisions  are  Ajudhyabftsi  and  Sunkhar,  between  whom  the 
only  difference  is  that  the  former  eat  beef  and  the  latter  abstain 
from  it.  To  the  West  of  tlie  Province  they  have  two  endogamoas 
sub-castes — Khara  and  Khalranga  or  leather  dyers.*  The  last  Cen- 
sus classifies  them  under  the  heads  of  Chauhftn ;  Chik  or  Bakar- 
qassdb  ;  Kab&riya  or  Mewafarosh,  ^^  fruit-sellers  ^';  Rajauriy^  who 
probably  take  their  name  from  the  old  Rftjput  Chauhin  fort  in  the 
Etah  District ;  and  Sonkhar.  The  Kabftriya  js  often  a  sort  of  marine 
store-keeper,  who  buys  all  kinds  of  old  rubbish  (Hindi  kabdr,  Sana- 
krit  lapdla).  In  Agra  they  have  throe  sub-castes-— Chik,  *  BAohar 
(our  English  '^  butcher''),  and  Sunkhar.  There  some  of  these  Chika 
make  winnowing  fans  (s^p)  and  sieves  {ekiaini);  the  BAchar  sell 
goats'  flesh  and  mutton,  not  beef  ;  and  the  Sunkhar  sell  fruit  and 
work  as  grooms.    In  Bulandshahr  we  have  the  Khara  or  "  pure,'' 

Khallu  or  ''  hidemen,"  and  Chik.  The  complete  Census  returns 
show  no  loss  than  816  sub-divisions  of  the  Hindu  and  7  of  tlio 
Musalm&n  branch.  Of  these,  those  of  the  most  local  importanoe 
are  the   Bilwariya  of  Mceinit,   the   Bargfijar,   Chauhftui  Chauseni, 

Khatri,  and  Sanwariyaof  Bulandshahr;  the  Oandhilaand  Tomar  of 
Aligarh ;  the  AjudhyabAsi  and  Khokhar  of  Allali&bftd  ;  the  Sengar- 
w&i  of  Mirzapur;  the  Kanaujiya  and  Sagahiya  of  Oorakhpnr; 
the  Bandichhor  of  Basti ;  and  the  Tanbina  of  Lucknow. 

2.  In  Bih&r  tliey   regulate  their  marriages   by   the  standard 

formula,  calculated  to  five  generations  in  the 
descending  line.*    In  Mirzapur  they  do  not 

marry  into  the  family  of  the  maternal   uncle,  father's  sister,  and 

mother's  sister  for  three    generations^  and  in  tlieir  own  family  tliey 

1  Growao,  Hathura,  'SIO, 
>  Htfidu  Tribei  and  Ca$Ut,  I.,  400. 
■  /UJA  lAolhman  8inh,  lor.  cil„  1S5. 
*  PiHloy,  YVi6#f  ami  OasUt,  I.,  477. 
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do  not  intermarry  for  four  generations.  The  occupations  considered 
disreputable  in  forming  alliances  are  those  of  a  butcher^  shoemaker, 
or  carter  of  manure.  Monogamy  is  tlie  rule  of  the  caste  and 
concubinage  is  prohibited.  In  Bihdr  they  practise  infant  marriagCi 
marrying  their  daughters  between  the  age  of  five  and  twelve  years. 
In  Mirzapur  the  age  is  eight  or  ten.  The  bride  price  is  fixed  at 
seven  rupees.  They  have  a  powerful  tnbal  council  (ponekdi/ai) 
under  a  hereditary  president  (Cka^dkart),  When  he  is  appointed 
he  has  to  present  the  council  with  a  gallon  of  spirits.  If  a  man 
abduct  another  man's  wifo^  he  is  fined  twenty-five  rupees.  This, 
which  is  also  the  rule  among  some  of  the  cognate  castes,  is  known 
by  the  special  name  of  pachui.  Besides  this,  he  has  to  provide 
a  dinner,  consisting  of  boiled  rice,  pork,  and  three  gallons  of  liquor. 
If  an  unmarried  girl  intrigue  with  a  clansman,  her  parents  are 
fined  two  gallons  of  liquor,  and  then  they  are  re-admitted  to  caste  ; 
but  the  man  has  to  give  something  more  to  buy  liquor  before  the 
clansmen  will  smoke  with  him.  Men  or  women  caught  intriguing 
with  a  stranger  to  the  caste  are  permanently  excommunicated. 
All  money  fines  are  spent  on  fiquor.  If  the  Chaudhari  or  any 
member  abuse  the  caste  as  a  body,  he  is  put  out  of  caste.  In 
former  times  the  orders  of  the  Cliaudhari  used  to  be  enforced  by 
corporal  chastisement,  but  this  has  now  ceased,  and  a  fine  is 
imposed.  A  wife  can  be  expelled  if  she  is  proved  faithless,  and  she 
can  put  away  her  husband  if  he  is  im]>otent  or  abandons  his 
religion.     No  separation  is  permitted  witliout  leave  of  the  council. 

3,  The  levirate   is   permitted,  but    not   auforoed.      A   widow 

generally   marries    a  widower.      The   only 

Widow  marrigao.  •       i  i  •  i 

ceremony  is  that  the  pair  are  shut  up  m  a 
dark  room,  and  ho  rubs  red-lead  on  the  i)arting  of  her  hair  and  puts 
a  new  suit  of  clothes  and  some  ornaments  on  her.  The  clansmen 
are  then  treated  to  boiled  rice,  pork,  and  liquor,  and  next  morning 
the  bride  is  brought  home.  When  she  arrives  the  female  relatives 
of  her  husband  look  in  her  face  and  give  her  a  prcseitt   (munkdikkdt) 

4.  The  ceremonies  at  birth   are    as  usual  among   menial  castes. 

When  the   midwife  aits  the  navel  string,  slio 

Dirih  oordiuoiiiofl. 

throws  it  outside  the  house,  a  fire  is  lighted 
near  tlie  mother,  and  some  branches  of  the  thorny  bel  [agU  mar^ 
w^loi)  are  hung  to  the  house  eaves  to  scare  off  gliostii.  The  birth 
pollution  lasts  for  twelve  days,  and  the  husband  does  not  coliabit 
frith  his  wife  for  six  mouths  after  her  coulinement. 

Vol.  III.  R  2 
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5.  Marriage  is  arranged  by  the  father's  sister's  husband  ci  th« 

boy.    The  betrothal  {mangani)  is  eonfirmed 
amage  oeromon  ei.      ^^    ^^^   ^^^  fitthers    sitting   together   in    A 

square  in  the  oourt-yard  of  the  bride's  house.  They  exebange  m 
leaf  platter  {dauna)  full  of  liquor,  drink  it,  and  the  bride's  fstlier 
receives  one  ser  of  rice  and  five  pieces  of  turmeric.  The  clansmen 
feast  and  drink ;  next  morning  the  bridegroom's  &.ther  retamshoma 
and  sends  the  bride^  price — seven  rupees.  Then  follows  the  maiwuin* 
far  ceremony  three  days  before  the  wedding.  At  this  the  dram  of 
the  Cham&r,  who  leads  the  procession  of  women  as  they  go  to  dig 
the  clay,  is  worshipped,  and  offerings  are  made  at  the  village  dirine 
{deohdr).  Tlie  bridogroom's  motlter  then  smears  his  back  with  tor- 
meric  and  barley  flour,  and  the  earth  is  brought  home  and  put  under 
the  marriage  shed,  which  is  made  of  bamboo,  with  a  bamboo  in  the 
centre.  In  the  centre  is  the  water  jar  {kalio),  which  is  smeared 
with  cow-dung  and  decorated  with  red-lead  and  mango  leaves.  On 
the  top  is  placed  a  saucer  (parai)  full  of  rice.  The  actual  ceremony 
takes  place  towards  morning.  The  bride's  father's  sister  brings  out 
the  bride,  and  her  father  washes  hor's  and  the  bridogroom's  feet  and 
drinks  a  little  of  the  water.  The  bridegroom  then  rubs  red-lead  on 
the  parting  of  her  hair,  and  the  pair  walk  five  times  round  the  central 
bamboo  :  at  each  revolution  the  bride's  brother  puts  a  little  parched 
rice  into  a  fan  («^/))t  which  the  bridegroom  holds,  and  tlien  scatters 
the  rice  on  the  ground.  Next  follows  the  usual  ceremony  of  the 
Kohabar}  After  the  bride  is  brought  home,  her  father-in*law* 
sister  plunges  the  water  jars  and  marriage  festoons  (handa^wdr)  in 
a  ndghbouring  stream  or  tank,  and  on  her  way  home  offers  sweet- 
meats  and  a  burnt-offering  (kom)  to  the  ghosts  which  inhabit  the  old 
plpal  and  banyan  trees  in  the  village.  The  binding  portion  of  the 
ceremony  is  the  fcet-wafehing  and  the  rubbing  of  red-lead  on  the 
parting  of  the  bride's  hair.* 

6.  The    dead    are    cremated  in    the    usual  way.    When  the 
_     .  mourners    return,    a  fire  is  kindled  at  the 

Doath  06remoiiy. 

door  of  the  dead  man ;  on  this  a  little   oil  is 
poured,  and  the  mourners  warm  their  feet  in  the  smoke  and  then 


I  For  which  toe  Hajhw^r,  para.  18. 

*  Mr.  Shorring  9bj%  that,  at  tho  marriaffe  oeremonios  of  Khattka  and  PAtIa  boja 
dreot  themnolvM  in  women's  clothes  and  dance  in  public ;  but  the  Bhan  do  not  ob- 
serve this  onstom  and  make  use  of  the  dmm  and  other  instrumenta  of  mnslo 
■noh  oooasiona  which  the  others  do  not.    Eind,u  Tiibti  and  OoiiM,  I.,  400. 
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ohew  Gome  nim  leaves ;  liquor  is  then  served  round.  Food  is 
regularly  laid  out  for  the  dead  during  the  days  of  mourning.  On 
the  ninth  day  the  mourners  shave  their  hcads^  and  the  barher  makes 
ten  lumps  of  milk  and  rice  cooked  together^  which  the  chief  mourner 
throws  into  a  tank  or  stream  in  the  name  of  the  dead.  In  the 
evening  a  pig  is  sacrificed  in  the  name  of  the  deceased^  and  the 
clansmen  consume  the  flesh  with  liquor.  In  the  first  fortnight  of 
Kuftr^  they  of^er  lumps  of  boiled  rice  and  milk  to  the  doad|  and  lay 
out  cakes,  rice,  milk^  and  flesh  for  the  spirits.  No  Br&hman  ofBoiateSi 
and  his  placo  is  taken  by  the  barber. 

7.  Tlie  great  deity  of  the  tribe  is  Karfcr  Bir,  who  has  his  shrine  at 

Jaunpur.^  In  Mirzapur  they  say  that  he 
was  an  Ahir  by  caste,  who  was  killed  by  the 
Muhammadans,  because  he  would  not  renounce  his  religion.  Karftr 
13tr  was  found  to  possess  31,403  worshippers  at  the  last  Census.  He 
was  a  demon  who  inhabited  the  site  of  the  present  Jaunpur.  B&m« 
chandra  attacked  liim,  tore  him  to  pieces,  and  left  his  trunk  in  the 
form  of  a  sliapeless  mass  of  stone,  which  is  now  worshipped.  The 
fort  is  known  as  Karftrkot  to  Hindus,  and  the  neighbouring  quarters 
of  the  city  as  Kardra  Muhalla.  He  is  said  to  have  left  his  name  in 
that  of  the  Kar^kat  Fargana  of  Jaunpur. 

He  is  now  i*opro8cnteil  by  a  black  stone,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  marvellous  powers.  He  last  displayed  his  influence  when  the 
British  tried  and  failed  to  blow  up  jiart  of  the  Jaunpur  fort.  His 
offering  is  a  loaf,  five-and-a^uarter  sors  of  ricCi  a  pitcher  of  liquor, 
and  the  laftdn  sweetmeat.  They  also  worship  the  deified  ghost 
of  some  unknown  Brahman  known  as  BAmat,  BAbhan  or  Brfthman 
Deva.  This  worship  of  a  dead  Brahman  under  the  name  of  Bralim 
is  most  (xtpular.  No  loss  than  400,787  persons  reoordod  them* 
selves  as  votaries  of  Brahm  at  the  last  Census.  Some  of  tlie  more 
bimous  Br&hms  arc  Ilatan  P&nrd  and  Harshu  P&nrfi.'  His  offer- 
ing is  a  Br&hmanical  thread  {janeu),  a  pig,  and  a  cup  of  liquor.  He 
is  said  also  to  have  been  a  martyr  to  the  faith.  Some  worship 
Bhawilni  and  others  lUrtiya,  who  in,  according  to  them,  a  demoness. 
Her  votaries  have  a  mud  altar  (bedi)  in  the  house,  and  on  it,  in  the 
full  moon  of  Sawan,  they  offer  a  young  pig,  and  drop  a  mixture  of 
pepper,  sugar,  and  water  (mircAwdn)  on  her  altar.  They  have  the 
usual   worship  of  Sitala^  Mai  ])erformed  by  women  when  small- pox 

'  ArrturoloQicai  Urportft   XI.,  101. 

*  For  thooo  wtirlliioB  MOO  InlrtMluction  io  Vvfular  Religion  and  Folk'ior$,  til,  #^. 
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ptcnik.  The  tpeeud  tiiii6  for  wonhippiiig  Bhftviiii  is  at  tlie 
Nurfttim  of  Chait.  Her  offering  is  a  pig,  eikei  {p'^t  sd^  •wcbI 
mcaU  (ia/«tf).  In  Bolandshahr  they  worship  the  Gangei^  Devi^ 
and  the  Miran  Sihib  of  Amroba.  On  feast  days  they  offer  Hquor 
Uj  the  Tillage  gods  (deoidr.)  On  the  Pacheinyan  festiYal  they  lay 
Hume  milk  and  parched  riee  near  the  hole  al  a  snake.  Their 
festivals  are  the  Khichari  or  Khincharw2r  in  PAs,  the  Phagaa  in 
Chatt,  and  the  Kajari  in  Siwan.  On  these  days  they  drink 
liqnor  and  offer  •ome  to  the  tribal  deities.  The  ghosts  of  the 
dead,  if  not  propitiated,  appear  in  dreams  and  bring  ilisrssn  and 
death.     Snch  cases  are  treated  by  the  Ojha. 

8.  Women  arc  tattooed  on  the  arms.    They  wear  no  noeo-ringa 

nor  glass  bangles  (eknri^.  They  have  ear* 
rings,  armlets  {dkarkana),  and  neeklaoes. 
Men  swear  on  the  heads  of  their  sons  and  on  Oanges  water,  in  the 
form  Rdm  dohdi.  Some  will  not  eat  beef.  They  will  not  touch  food 
touched  by  a  Chamir,  Dom,  Dharkir,  Mnsahar,  Pisi,  or  Dhobi  ;  the 
last  they  consider  the  foolest  of  all.  They  will  not  touch  the  wife  of 
a  younger  brother  or  a  daughter's  mother-in-law,  and  will  not  qpcak 
of  a  wife  by  hei  name.  Men  and  women  eat  together,  but  not  oat 
of  the  same  dish.  They  salute  a  daughter's  father-in-law  in  the 
form  Rdm  Jukdri,  and  others  with  the  pdeloffi  and  asirbdd.  Tothj 
West  of  the  Province  they  are  considered  next  lowest  to  the 
Bhangi.^  In  the  West  of  the  Fanjnb  tlicy  are  tanners  and  rank 
higher  than  those  to  the  East,  who  are  pig-keepers.'  To  the  East 
of  those  Provinces  thoy  hold  a  very  low  rank :  no  one  will  drink  water 
touched  by  them.  They  will  eat  food  touched  by  the  Nio,  Bin,  or 
Ah!r.  Their  chief  occupations  are  keeping  and  sdling  pigs  and 
selling  vegetables  and  fruits,  which  they  buy  wholesale  from  Koiris. 
On  the  whole  they  bear  a  good  character,  and  seldom  oome  before 
the  Courts. 

Didribution  of  Khatikn  according  to  ike  Cen9Ui  of  1891, 
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Distribution  of  Khatiki  according  to  tke  Census  of  IBQl^^ccfttoUL 
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Ehatri.— (Sanskrit  K8iatriya.)'^A  mercantile  caste  which  ha* 
Ii8  orip^n  in  the  Panjdb^  but  is  found  in  considerable  numbers 
throughout  these  Provinces. 

2.  One  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  caste  is  tliat  given  by  Sir 
BirO.Oampboiriao-     O.  CamplKsll  in  his  paper  on  the  "Ethno- 
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of  the  Amatio  Society  of  Bengal"  for  1866.  He  writes :— 
''  Trade  is  their  main  occupation^  bat  in  fact  they  have  broader 
and  more  distinguishing  features.  Besides  monopolising  the  trade  of 
the  Fanj&b  and  the  greater  part  of  Afgh&nist&n  and  doing  a  good 
deal  beyond  these  limits^  they  are  in  the  FanjAb  the  chief  civil 
administrators^  and  have  almost  all  literate  work  in  their  hands. 
So  far  as  the  Sikhs  have  a  priesthood^  they  are,  moreover^  the  priests 
or  Ghims  of  the  Sikhs.  Both  Ninak  and  Gbvind  were,  and  the 
Sodbis  and  Bedis  of  the  present  day  are,  Khatris.  Thus,  then, 
Uiey  are  in  the  Faiijilb,  so  far  as  a  more  energetic  race  will  per« 
mit  them,  all  that  Marhatta  Br&hmans  are  in  the  Marhatta  ooun- 
try,  besides  engrossing  the  trade,  which  the  Marhatta  Brihmans 
have  not.  They  are  not  usually  military  in  their  character,  but 
qnite  capable  of  using  the  sword  when  necessary.  DiwAn  SAwan 
Mai,  Governor  of  MultAn,  and  his  notorious  successor  MQl  RAj, 
and  many  of  Ranjit  Sinh's  chief  functionaries,  were  Khatris. 
Even  under  Muhammadan  rulers  in  tlio  West  they  have  risen  to 
high  administrative  posts.  There  is  a  record  of  a  Kluitri  DfwAn 
of  BadakshAn  or  Kund(b,  and,  I  believe,  of  a  Khatri  Governor  of 
Pesh&war  under  the  Afgh&ns.  The  Emperor  Akbcr's  famous  minis- 
ter Todar  Mai  was  a  Khatri,  and  a  relative  of  the  man  of  un« 
doubted  energy,  the  great  Commissariat  contractor  of  Agra,  Joti 
Prasftd,  lately  informed  me  that  he  also  is  a  Khatri.  Altogether 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  Khatris  are  one  of  the  most 
acute,  energetic,  and  remarkable  races  in  India,  though,  in  fact, 
except  locally  in  the  FanjAb,  they  are  not  much  known  to  Euro- 
peans. The  Khatris  are  staunch  Hindus,  and  it  is  somewhat  sin- 
gular that  while  giving  a  religion  and  priests  to*  the  Sikhs,  they 
themselves  are  com])arativcly  seldom  Sikhs.  The  Khatris  are  a 
Tery  fine,  fair,  handsome  race,  and,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what 
I  have  already  said,  they  are  very  generally  educated. 

8.  "There  is  a  large  subordinate  class  of  Khatris,  somewhat 
lower  but  of  equal  mercantile  energy,  called  Rors  or  Roras.  Tlie 
proper  Khatris  of  higher  grade  will  often  deny  all  connection  with 
them,  or  at  least  only  admit  that  they  have  some  ftort  of  bastard 
kindred  with  Khatris  ;  but  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
are  ethnologically  the  same,  and  they  are  certainly  mixed  up  with 
Khatris  in  their  avocations.  I  shall  treat  the  whole  kindred  as 
generally  Khatris. 
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4.  ''  Speaking  of  Khains,  then,  thus  brcMidly,  tbegr  hsfie^  as  I 
have  saidy  the  whole  trade  of  the  PanjAb  and  of  moat  oC  Afjghlnia- 
tin.  No  village  can  get  on  without  the  Ehatri,  who  keeps  the 
accounts^  does  banking  business,  and  buys  and  sella  the  graio. 
They  scem^  too,  to  get  on  with  the  people  better  tlian  most  traden 
and  usurers  of  this  kind.  In  Afghinistin,  among  a  nmgfa  and 
alion  people,  the  Khatris  are,  as  a  rule,  oonfined  to  the  positioii  of 
humble  dealers,  shop-keepers,  and  money-lenders;  but  in  that 
capacity  the  Path&ns  seem  to  look  on  them  as  a  kind  of  Tmluable 
animal,  and  a  Pathin  will  steal  another  man's  Khatii,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  ransom,  as  is  frequently  done  on  the  Peshiwar  and 
Hazftra  frontier,  but  also  as  he  might  steal  a  milch  cow,  or  as  Jews 
might,  I  dare  say,  be  carried  oft  in  the  Middle  Agesj  with  a  view  to 
render  them  profitable. 

5*  *'  I  do  notknow  the  exact  limits  of  Khatri  oooapatkm  to  the 
West,  but  certainly  in  all  Eastern  Afgbftnistftn  ihey  seem  to  be 
just  as  much  a  part  of  the  established  community  as  they  are  in  the 
PanjAb.  They  find  their  way  far  into  Central  Asia^  but  the  far- 
ther they  get  the  more  depressed  and  humiliating  is  their  iKNdtkm. 
In  Turkbt&n  Vambery  speaks  of  them  with  great  oontempt,  as 
yellow-faced  Hindus  of  a  cowardly  and  sneaking  chaiaoter.  Under 
Turkoman  rule  they  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  They  are  the  only 
Hindus  known  in  Central  Asia.  In  the  Panj&b  they  are  so  nam- 
erous  tliat  they  cannot  all  be  rich  and  mercantile,  and  many  of 
them  hold  land,  cultivate,  take  service,  and  follow  various  avocations. 

6.  ''The  Khatris  are  altogether  excluded  from  Brihman 
Kashmir.  In  the  hills,  however,  the  Kakkas,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Jahlam,  are  said  to  have  been  originally  Khatris  (they  are 
a  curiously  handsome  race),  and  in  the  interior  of  the  Kingra  HiDs 
there  is  an  interesting  race  of  fine  patriarchal-looking  shepherds 
called  Oaddis,  most  of  whom  are  Kliatris.  Khatri  traders  are 
numerous  in  Delhi ;  are  found  in  Agra,  Lucknow,  and  Patna ;  and 
are  well  known  in  the  Bara  B&zir  of  Calcutta,  though  they  are 
principally  connected  with  Panjftb  firms. 

7.  "  The  Khatris  do  not  seem,  as  a  rule,  to  reach  the  Western 
coast ;  in  the  Bombay  market  I  cannot  find  that  tJiey  have  any 
oonsiderablo  place.  In  Sindh,  I  find  in  Captain  Burton's  book  an 
account  of  a  race  oE  pretended  Kshatriyas,  who  are  really  Banyas 
of  the  NftnakshAlii   (Sikh)    faitli,  and  who  trade  and  have  a  large 
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idmre  of  public  offices.  They  are  evidently  Kliatrie.^  Imclhiina 
18  a  large  and  thriving  to>vn  of  mercantile  Khatris,  with  a  namer- 
CUB  colony  of  KaBhiniri  shawl- weavers/' 

8.  The  tribal  tradition  runs  that  when  Farasu  R&ma,  the  sixth 

Avatftra  of  VishnUy  was  engaged  in  subduing 
the  Kshatriyas  in  the  interest  of  the    Brih* 
mans,  of   which  caste  he  was  a  member,   he   violently  caused  the 
miscarriage  of  every   pregnant   woman   he  could  find.     Through 
fear  some  women   who  were  pregnant  took   refuge  with  certain 
Br&hmans,  and  when  their  persecutor  detected  them  their  protectors 
saved  their  lives  by  deokring  that  they  were  Brihmanis.     In  order 
to  corroborate   this  assertion  the   Br&hmans  ate  food  at  the  hands 
of  the  women.     The  children  of  these  women  were   the  progenitors 
of  the  present  Khatris.     It   is  said   that  these  Brdhmans  were  of 
the  SiLraswat  tribe^  and  as  a  proof  of  their  assertion   the   Khatris 
point  to  the  fact  of  the  S&raswat   Br&hmans   still  accepting   food 
joooked  by   them.     Another   and   more  recent  tradition   is  to  the 
effect  that  up  to  the  time  of  Alamgir  the  Khatris   did  not  abandon 
their  old  profession  of  soldiering ;  but  when  a  large  number  of  them 
were  slain  in  the  Dakkhin    war,  he  felt  pity  on  the  condition  of 
their  widows^  and  proposed  that  they   should  be  re  married.     He 
summoned  a  council  of   the  more  res]HX!table  Khatris  of  Delhi,  and 
proiKMied  tlmt  they  should  ado])t  widow  nmrriago.     Their  headmen 
Lallu  and  Jagdhar  opposed  the  proposed   reform,  and   the   meeting 
was   dissolved.     Hence  to  this  day  Laltu  Jatjdhar  is  a  term  applied 
to  a  meeting  which  comes  to  no  conclusion.      The  Emperor  did  not 
insist  further  on  the  adoption  of   the   reform,   but  dismissed   the 
Khatris  from   his   military   service ;  but   gave   them   the  duty  of 
Dalftli  or  brokers,  which  is  still  their  speciality.     Another   version 
of  the  story  is  that  those  who  consented  to  the  proposal  of  Alamgir 
to  adopt  widow  marriage  arc  called  the   Birahghar  j  those   who  dis- 
•entedy  Ch&rghar ;    and  those  who  induced   the  Emperor  to  aban- 
don  the   scheme   Adhnghar.     The   Rora  are  said  to  1)0  those  who 
when  questioned  by  the  lUja  of  Gaya,  and  a   great   itcrsecutor   of 
the  tribe,  denial  being  Khatris. 

0.  About  the  ethnological   affinities  of  the  tribe  there   is   muoh 

BUmolntric«l  .ffiDiiio.    <»»fforenc«   of   opinion.'     Mr.    Ibbetson    says 

of  the  Kbftirii.  (l,at     tho     validity     of    their    claim    to    be 


>  For  tboNO  Onjfiril  KbatriM.  Mfio  Uotnhay  OngeHet^^  V.,  40. 

•  For  notno  of  tho  ovi«luiioo  •»!»  on©   nuU>  of  tiio  tmMo   a  tract  by  llio   Ui«   UAttt 
Ilariiili  Chandra  of  noimrcM  may  U*  (M>iiiiitlto<l. 
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direct  representatives  of  KshAtriyas^  o(  Mann  ''is  as  doobtlal 
as  most  other  matters  oonneoted  with  the  ftmrfold  oasto 
system/'  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Nesfield  thinks  their  claim 
to  be  valid^  and  adds  that  "  the  cause  which  detached  the  Khatri 
from  the  Kshatriya  and  shut  out  all  possibility  of  a  return  to  tlia 
ancestral  caste  was  the  establishment  of  a  marriage  union  faotween 
fragments  or  clans  drawn  from  several  different  sub-caatea  of 
Kshatriyas,  between  whom  no  connubial  rights  had  hitherto  eziaiedy 
or  from  sub-castes  of  Kshatriyas  mixed  with  Brihmana.  There  is 
much  reason  to  believe  that  Brfthmans  as  well  as  Kshatriyas  have 
contributed  to  form  the  new  caste  of  Khatri/'  and  he  goes  on  to 
allude  to  the  &et,  already  referred  to^  that  SAraswat  Brfthmans  eat 
food  at  their  hands.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr«  Risley  *  urges  that  the 
internal  organisation  of  the  caste  "  furnishes  almost  oonolosive  prooi 
that  they  are  descended  from  neither  Br&hmans  nor  Kshatr^ail^ 
and  that  the  theory  connecting  them  with  the  latter  tribe  rests  upon 
no  firmer  foundation  than  a  resemblance  of  name,  whidi,  for  all 
we  knoW|  may  be  purely  accidental.  Their  features  and  oomplezion, 
indeed,  entitle  them  to  Ik)  rankoil  as  Aryans  of  comparativoly  |iQro 
lineage,  but  among  their  numerous  sections  we  find  none  of  those 
territorial  names  which  are  characteristic  of  the  BAjput  septs.  The 
section  names  of  Rhatris  belong  to  quite  a  different  type,  and 
rather  resemble  those  in  vogue  among  the  Oswftis  and  Agarwilaa. 
Were  thoy  descended  from  the  same  stock  as  the  R&jputs,  thoy 
must  have  had  the  same  set  of  section  names,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  why  they  should  have  abandoned  them  for  less  distinguished 
patronymics.  In  addition  to  their  own  sections,  they  have  also  the 
standard  BrAhmanical  gotrat ;  but  these  have  no  influence  upon 
marriage,  and  have  clearly  been  borrowed,  honorU  eamd,  from  th6 
SAraswat  Br&hmans,  who  serve  them  as  priests.  If,  then,  it  is  at 
all  necessary  to  connect  the  Khatris  with  the  ancient  fourfold 
system  of  castes,  the  only  group  to  which  we  can  affiliate  them  is 
the  Vaisyas.  This  conjecture  is  at  least  in  keeping  with  the  present 
occupations  of  the  caste,  and  gets  us  out  of  the  difficulty  which  led 
Sir  O.  Camplxill  to  propound  the  doubtful  theory  that  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  history  the  warlike  conquerors  of  one  ago  booome 
the  astute  money-dealers  of  another.     In  truth,  however,  all  speou- 


I  PoDJAb  Ethnogrsphf,  para.  589. 
*  Tribos  and  Caatci,  L,480. 
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lations  which  profoBB  to  oonueot  exiBting  castes  with  the  four  tradi- 
tional castes  are  on  the  Eooo  of  things  futile  and  misleading.  We 
do  not  know  enough  about  these  primitive  groups  to  he  able  to  apply 
to  their  internal  struotura  that  minute  analysis  which  alone  can 
determine  their  precise  tribal  aflinities/^ 

10.  By  another  authority*  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
connect  the  Khatris  with  the  Jftts.  It  is  urged  that  the  ieira 
or  veilj  and  not  the  maur  or  crowui  is  used  in  marriage  among  both 
races;  that  the  Khatri  women  alone  of  Hindus  wear  shoes,  though 
the  custom  down  Kast  is  dying  out  and  the  only  observance  of  it  is 
the  sending  of  a  pair  of  shoes  among  the  wedding  presents  of  the 
bride.  The  Khatris  deny  that  they  ever  had  tlie  custom  of  eating 
from  vessels  {riidbi  khdna)  or  that  their  women  ever  wore  clothes  of 
Muhammadan  fashion  (iurki  kapra),  while  the  Fachh&da  Jits  still 
openly  practise  both  customs  at  marriage  feasts.  Again,  there  is  a 
tradition  tliat  the  Tagas  were  once  Khatris,  and  expelled  for  drink- 
ing; the  Tagas  ridicule  tliis,  but  the  Khatris  assert  that  it  is  the 
ease.  On  the  other  hand,  tlioir  connection  with  J&ts  has  been  denied 
on  the  ground  that  no  pious  Vr&liman  eats  food  prepared'  by  a 
Jit,  but  most  will  if  cooked  by  a  Khatri.  As  Khatris  mostly  in« 
luibit  the  Muhamniailaii  capitals,  Ijahore,  Delhi,  Agra,  Lucknow, 
etc.,  many  Muslim  customs,  as  wearing  the  sdri  on  marriage,  the 
use  of  shoes  by  females,  etc.,  liave  crept  into  tlieir  society  as  well  as 
among  Kftyasths,  AgarwAlas,  Osw&ls,  and  other  similar  tribes,  and 
Khatris  and  Kftyastlis  for  the  same  reason  use  a  greater  number 
of  Persian  words  in  familiar  language  than  other  Hindus. 

11.  Another  suggestion'  is  tliat  their  peculiar  customs  and 
modern  immigration  into  these  provinces  indicate  tbem  to  be  one 
of  the  Hindu  tribes  which  occupied  the  trans-Indus  region  at  the 
time  of  Alexander's  invasion,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
identify  them  with  the  Xathri,  who  were  recorded  by  the  Ureek 
historians  to  have  been  on  the  Chinab  when  Alexander  invaded  the 
Panjib. 

12.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  quite  clear  from  their  i)bysique  and 
general  appearance  that  the  Khatris  arc  of  Aryan  descent,  and  if  we 
admit,  which  is  probably  tlio  case,  tliat  the  aggregate  of  tribes 
now  known  under  the  name  of  Rajput   and  tirihmau  is  of   mixed 

>  Indian  Aniiquary,  I.,  269,  •7.  *  Ihid^  II.,  SO,  iqq» 

*  BAjs  UohhoiftD  B'wh,  Bulandihahr  Utrnc.,  166. 
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origin^  it  is  not  diffloalt  to  imagine  that  the  Khatris  may  have 
boon  an  offbhoot  from  one  or  the  other,  and  Mr.  Bblej'a  argument 
based  on  the  oliaraoter  of  their  seotions  does  not  seem  oonolnaiTe. 
We  know  from  numerons  instances,  snoh  as  the  Benbans  Rijpots 
of  Mirzapur  and  some  of  the  Oudh  septs,  that  this  internal  stmeture 
is  far  from  stable,  and  it  may  bo  tme  that  the  Khatria  were  oiiee 
a  higher  raoe  which  accepted  a  loMrer  status  when  they  took  to 
mercantile  occupations. 

18.  The  internal   structure   of  the  Khatris  is  very  intrioate. 

At  the  last  oensus  of  these  provinces  ther 
recorded  themselves  m  ten  mam  sub-ooatee— 
Kakkar,  Kapftr,  Khanne,  lAhauri,  Mohendra^  MeherA^  Boia,  Sotb^ 
8urtn»  and  Tandan.  The  complete  returns  show  761  sab-diviaions 
in  which  the  endogamous  sub-castes  and  ezogamoua  eectioDs  are 
iiHi^xtriirably  mixed  iogetlier.  To  quote  Mr.  Ibbetaon  for  tlie 
l\a\jAb  brani>li  of  the  oaste : — "In  recent  timea  there  has  sprang  up  a 
»Y«tom  of  MMaal  graduation  in  aooordanco  with  which  certain  Khatri 
tribiM  revise  to  intermarry  with  any  save  a  certain  specified  mun- 
lier  of  their  fi^lk^w-triUHn,  ami  the  distiurtiona  tlius  created  have  been 
fwrnudahnl  in  a  «4  i^  names  such  as  Dhligfaar,  '  he  who  only 
uuurri««  into  tw\v4Uid-a-half  housca' ;  Chtraftii,  *  he  who  maniea  into 
fvMirtnbiNi';  Ohhahiiti»  *  he  who  marries  into  six  tTflbea';  and 
«\^  \^.  Thi«  (mr^ly  artificial  and  social  dasaficalkHH  haa  ohacnred 
ihc  xxr\^iiuil  uiha)  division*  ^^  iKe  casta^;  for  Khatris  of  the  same 
inW  nvav  W  iu  \mm»  )>a)rt  \>f  the  pforin<«  Cliinitu;  and  in  another 
lUraK»i;u.  aiKl  «^'  fvvr^h«  The  nHurmihen  chow  three  dillienaii  kinds 
v>t  du)»x^n$  — fir»«  ihc  (vHirnnd  irtbal  sectiow — Buqihi,  Sarin, 
l\aKn.  a»sl  KK^4Krbi ;  «K<mi  iW  fv^r  <<  iW  BMit  isportaBl  of  the 
anitvtai  ^U^  w^«M  aIhi<W«d  lo  aUvrv  PlUiajrhar.  Chirnii^  n^ijiti.  and 
v^N^Vsiu  :  a»sl  (ttiai  \  «t\  vf  iKc  «io«s  imfiMaAl  dbM^SodU, 
Kv.v  K«(n]Lt^  KSaiftw^.  Mari^.^^^  a»i  $iMk.  TW  «tigui  of  ilia 
>^^Y*ifiv*it  *'xv  ?W  (.ur  icc^.vc«^  su.'V<c  BcK^^ihi.  $«tVL  Bakri,  and 
KV,'U.\'ix.  •*  >*.^l  vo  bsjitv  Sv*  i>a3  As^sfti^im  CklJK  attenptad 
1^  'Yi^'tftf  «*^*w  wri^T^Jwcv  '^>*ai:W  K>ia3r*».  TW  W«iS«ni  Khetxia 
•Nwt^Mvvi  IV  -wtim  ■i^^l  "'*.*^rMxv^  a.*t»i  5<nffl  a  «.Vw&tfiM«cf  fifty-two 

vhr  yjfttvrn  !k  )*M?«i*  wv*v  a:^-%u  iv/  *t;f*t  **f   TWfn>;cisL    Tlwy 

It  r.  '^vm  'IW  •tM'w  *vr  *i  rV  /Vff%ff*»i;vJt  /c  ii  1^  ^iaoi^  9H|aiecriwy, 
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ropresenied  by   the  members  of  the  deputation;  hence  Bunjfthi. 
The  Khokhrftn  section  is  said  to  consist  of  the  descendants  of  certain 
Khatris  who  joined  the  Kokhars  in  rebellion^  and   with   whom   the 
other   Khatri   families  were  afraid  to  intermarry ;  and  the  Bahri 
■eotion,   of  the   lineage  of   Mahr  Chand,  Khftn  Chand,  and  KapAr 
Chandy  three  Khatris  who  went  to  Delhi   in   attendance  upon  one 
of  Akbar's  Rftjput  wives^  and  who^  thus  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  easte^  married  only  within  each  other's  families.     But  these  are 
fables,  for  the  same  division  into  Bahri  and  BunjAhi  appears  among 
the   BrAhmans   of  the   Western   plains.     The  number  of  clans  is 
enormous.     The  most   imiK)rtant   in  point  of  social   rank  are   the 
Marhotra  or  Mahra^  the   Klianna,  the  KapQr,  the  Seth^  the  first 
three  of  which   are  said   to  be  called  after  the  names  of  tlio  three 
men  just  mentioned,  while  Seth  is  a  term  now  used  for  any   rich 
banker.     Tlicso  four  clans  belong  to  the  Bahri  section  of  the  caste, 
and   constitute  the   Dliftighar  and  Chfirziti  divisions,  which  stand 
highest  of  all  in  the  social  scale.     The  origin  of  the  term   Dh&ighar 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  families  of  that  division   exclude  not  only 
the  father's  clan  but  also  such  families  of   the  mother's  clan  as  are 
oloeely  connected  with  her,  and  thus  reduced  the  clans   available  for 
intermarriage  to  two-and  alialf.     I  should  say  that   each  division 
Will  take  wives  from   one   below    it,   though    it   will    not   give  its 
daughters  to  it  in  marriage.     The  Bedi  and  Sodhi  clans  belong  to 
the  Bunjdhi  tribe,  and  owe  most  of  their  influence  and   importance 
to  the  fact  that  Bftba  N&nak   belonged   to  the    former   and   Guru 
Rim  Das  and  Guru  IlarGovind  to  the  latter.     They  are  commonly 
said  to  be  the  descendants  of  those  men,   but   this   apjiears    to  be  a 
mistake,   the  two  clans   dating   from  long   l^fore    BAba    NInak. 
The  Sdlhis  played  an  imjiortant  part  during  the  Sikh    rule.     They 
claim  descent  from  Sodhi  lU^,  son  of  Kal  R&6,  king  of  Lahore ;  and 
the   Bedis   from    Kalpat    Had,   brother  of    Kal    Uk&  and    king   of 
Kas&r,  who,  being  deprivoil  of  his  kingdom  by  his  nephew,  studied 
the  Vedas  at  Benares  and  wa^  known  an  Vedi.     I1ic   modern  head- 
quarters  of  the  Bodis  is  at  Dora  NAnak  \i\  Gurdftspur,    where  Baba 
Nftnak  scttlc<l  and  died,  and  of  the  Soiliiis  at  Ananpur  in  lluehyar- 
pur,  which  is  also  tlie  centre  of  the  Nihaiig  devotees," 

14.  In  Mirzapur  the  tribal  arrangement  is  very  intricate. 
They  name  live  main  sub-divtMons,  Dhaighar,  ChArghar,  Bdralighar, 
Biwangliar,  and  SuratiwAI,  who  are  lowest  in  rank.  Koch  of 
ilicfie  luis  four  (^ectionv  Meharhotrn,  Tandan,    KapAr,  and  Khanni^. 
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These  again  are  provided  with  Bub-seotJonB.  Thoee  ci  the  M eliarfao- 
tras  are  Lalw&nS  (Natkhol)  and  Kanauj  k&  MeharA;  of  the  Tandan, 
Ranjtt  k&  Tandan,  Pihftna  kft  Tandan,  and  Billimar  Tandan;  of  the 
Eapib*^  Kodokb&nS  KapAr;  and  of  the  Khanna  Nakhflikhana 
Khanna.  The  Dh&ighar  give  their  daughters  only  in  marriage  to 
membore  of  tlioir  own  gnb-division  and  take  wives  from  tlieir  own 
snb-divisions  or  from  the  Cliflrghar.  If  one  of  the  Dhftighar  many 
in  the  B&rahghar  he  is  degraded.  The  daughters  of  the  Dhiighar 
are  sometimes  married  in  their  own  sub-divisions  or  to  members  of 
the  Dh&ighar.  The  males  of  the  Ch&rghar  take  wivee  from  the 
B&rahghar.  There  is  thus  a  well-established  rule  of  hjrpergamy  in 
force  in  the  tribe. 

15.  In  Benares,  according  to  Mr.  Sherring^  thej  are  di- 
vided into  two  main  branches — the  Purbiya  or  ''  Eastern  "  and  the 
Pachhainiya  or  ^'Western.''  The  Pachhainiyas  are  divided  into 
six  sub-tribes,  each  of  whicli  has  a  number  of  clans  {^oirm).  The 
Arh&ighar  or  Cliauzftti  comprise  the  Khanna,  Kapfir,  Mehra^  and 
Seth  clans^  whose  goiras  are  for  the  first  three  Eausal  and  of  the 
last  Yatsa*  They  are  the  head  of  the  Paohliainiya  brandi,  and  will 
marry  their  sons  into  any  of  the  next  four  sub-tribes,  though  they 
will  not  permit  Chhahzfiti  men  to  marry  Chauzflti  women.  The 
second  sub-tribe,  the  Chhahz&ti,  has  six  clans,  Bahel,  Dhanwin, 
Ben,  Yij,  Saigal,  and  Chopra,  Of  the  third  sub-tribe,  the  Panj- 
z&ti,  Mr.  Sherring  does  not  give  the  clans.  Of  the  fourth,  thd 
Bahri,  there  are,  according  to  the  same  authority,  twelve  clans,— 
Upal,  Dugal,  Pun,  Kochar,  Nand6,  MalipA,  Ilandfi,  BhallA, 
Mangal,  Badahrd,  Sowati,  and  Kulhar.  All  these  elans  inter- 
many.  They  also  marry  their  daughters  into  the  three  preced- 
ing sub-tribes,  but  cannot  receive  their  women  in  marriage.  The 
fifth  sub-tribe,  B&wanj&hi,  has  fifty-two  clans  which  intermarry* 
The  Bahri  clan  will  receive  their  women  in  marriage,  but  will  not 
give  their  own  in  return.  Of  the  sixfch  sub-tribe,  the  Khokhriny 
there  are  nine  clans,  who  are — Kohali,  Anad,  fihasim,  Chuadha, 
Sabrw&l,  Sun,  Sahani,  Qhei,  and  Sethi.  These  nine  clans  inters 
marry,  but  Khokhrftu  are  endogamous. 

16.  The  divisions  of  the  Khatris  of  Bengal  are  very  similar. 
Mr.  Risley  names  six  sub-castes,  Charjati,  PanchjAti,  Chhahjiiti, 
BAralijati,  Bahaunajati,  and  Piruw&l,  each  with  a  number  of  sootions 


»  Hindi*  THhe$,  I.,  280,  $qq. 
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wbioh  need  not  be  detailed.  He  adds  that  the  Ch&rj&ti  sub-caste  "  is 
again  diyided  into  Arh&ighar  and  CMrghar^  apparently  hypergamous 
groups^  tbe  former  of  wbich  is  deemed  superior  to  the  latter.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  first  five  sub-castes  were  originally  hypergamous 
divisions^  the  oi*der  of  precedence  being  that  given  above.  Inter- 
marriage between  members  of  different  sub-castes  is  not  known  at 
the  present  day,  but  it  is  considered  right  for  a  man  to  marry  in 
his  own  group,  and  the  sub-castes  are  practically  endogamous. 
The  PiruwAI  sub-caste  has  always  been  endogamous/' 

17.  Boys  are  married  between  the  age  of  ten  and  twenty-five; 

but  infant  marriage  is  preferred*     Oirls  are 
married  between  nine  and  fourteen.     Poly- 
gamy is  allowed,   but   there   seems  to  be  an  increasing  prejudioe 
against  it.     Widow  marriage  is  forbidden. 

18.  Kliatris  ai*e  generally   Vaislinavas  or  Nftnakpanthis  and 

their   family    priests  are   S&raswat     Brfth« 
mans.    Their  domestic  ceremonies  are  of  the 
standard  oithodox  type. 

19.  Khatris  rank  high  among   Hindus.     S&raswat   Br&hmana 

eat  pakki  and  kackehi   with  them:  Banya» 
SooUl  ■iatni.  .  .     . 

eat  pakki ;  and  Kah^rs  and  similar  castes  eafc 
kaeheki  cooked  by  them.  They  tlicmBolvcs  cat  pnkki  and  kaekcki 
oooked  only  by  meml^ers  of  the  caste  or  Saraswat  Brfthmans. 
Their  women  liave  a  reputation  for  their  beauty  and  fair  com- 
plexion. A  Bihar  proverb  says  ^Kkalri  9egora  pandu  rogi,  KdjfQ$ik 
9€  ckatur  parbkogi — "  An  albino  only  is  fairer  than  a  Khatri  and 
an  adulterer  than  a  KAyasth. '^  Another  runs — R4p  na  fingdr^ 
Kkatrdni  ki  fddk — "  Without  beauty  or  ornaments  she  would  be 
a  Khatri  woman/' 
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KnUMRA. 


Ehawas,  Ehaw&ss.— (Plural  of  KM9  "pecalkr^^;  Kkdiw, 
'^  distinguished  people/^ — ^  name  specially  applied  to  theo&pring 
of  slave  girls^  other  than  those  of  Br&hman  origin,  who  have  coha- 
bited with  the  men  of  Nepal.  Their  descendants  along  the  CK>rakh- 
pur  and  Bosti  frontier  are  known  by  this  si)ecial  name. 
]/  Ehichi. — A  Rdjput  sept,  a  bi-anch  of  the  ChauhinB.     In 

Lucknow  they  trace  their  origin  to  Baghugarh,  near  Nareiiihgarh. 
Their  old  country  is  known  as  Khichw&ra.  In  the  Panjib  i\mx 
traditions  refer  them  to  Ajmer,  thence  to  Delhi,  and  from  Delhi  to 
the  Satlaj,  during  the  Mughal  rule.  In  Oudh  they  have  a  lidioalooi 
legend  to  account  for  their  name.  One  of  their  sept  was  onoe 
distributing  gold  and  silver  in  heaps  as  alms.  **  It  is  boiled  riee 
and  pulse''  {khiohari),  said  ho  And  over  since  they  have  been 
called  Khichi.^ 

Ehumra* — A  tribe  found  chiefly  in  Bohilkhand^  of  whom  Uttle 
is  known,  save  that  their  chief  business  appears  to  be  cutting  and 
exporting  millstones  {chakki),  an  indispensable  article  in  eveiy 
native  household.  They  carry  about  these  stones  by  stringing 
them  on  an  axle  through  the  central  hole  and  dragging  them  along 
the  road  behind  a  buffalo.  In  theso  Pi*ovinoo8  they  arc  callal 
Muhammadans.  The  complete  Census  returns  give  their  sections 
as  Bfthman,  Dulha,  Gori  or  Gaur,  Hataiw&ld,  Quraishi,  MultAni, 
Nawab&r,  Pachhawi,  Path&n  Najuri,  Sadiqi,  Tarfti,  and  Tayir. 

2.  From  the  B&mpur  State  it  is  repoited  that  they  are  low-class 
Muhammadans,  whose  occupation  is  making  mats  and  fans.  As  re- 
gards religion,  they  are  indifferent  Muhammadans,  and  their  women 
dress  like  Hindus.  They  resemble  Julahas  in  their  manners  and  coa- 
toms,  and  are  converts  to  Islam  from  one  of  tlie  low  Hindu  tribee. 

Diitribntion  of  Khumrai  aeeording  to  the  Census  of  1891. 


DlBTAICT. 


SahiLranpor 
Mozaffarnagar 
Meernt 
Bulandshahr 
i^ligarh     • 
Bareilly    • 
Uijnor      • 
Moiidilb&d 
Sliillijalilknpnr 
Pilibbtt    . 


1  Lucknow  aeiil€m$nt  Report,  LXXI  ;  Ibbotion,  Punjab  Kihnograpk^,  fiara.  419. 
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kinwAr. 


Kinw&r.— -A  sept  of  RA jputs  iu  the  Easteru  Disiriots,  numerouB 
in  BliAgalpur,  but  of  no  standing  in  Gorakhpur.  In  Gh&zipnr  one 
division  of  tlio  sept  is  Chhatri,  another  Bhuinhftr.  They  say  that  a 
Diksliit  R&ja,  named  M&n  Dikshit,  lived  at  a  place  called  Man- 
ohhatra  Asthftn  on  the  Jumna,  and  that  his  descendants  established 
a  kingdom  at  Badampur  in  the  KarnAtic.  By  another  account  they 
came  from  a  place  named  Kam&t  Padampur,  which  they  believe  to 
be  near  Delhi.  Two  cadets  of  the  family  took  service,  one  with  the 
GhJiarwar  BAja  of  Benares,  the  other  with  one  of  the  Gantam 
Bhuinliflrs,  who  were  at  war,  and  each  married  a  daughter  of  his 
patron.  They  derive  their  name  from  Dankiu  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  of  which  all  they  know  is  that  it  is  somewhere  to  the 
South  and  was  their  early  home.^ 

2.  From  Ballia  it  is  re^iortod  that  they  take  brides  from  the 
Barwjlr,  Narwilni,  NikumUi,  Chaudel,  Uj jaini,  Karchhuliya,  Khiti, 
Pachhtoriya,  and  Sengar  septs,  and  give  brides  to  the  Ilaihobans, 
Ujjaini,  Narw&ni,  Nikumbli,  Barwar,  Kausik,  Raghubansi,  Bisen, 
Chauh&n,  Palw&r,  Sirnet,  Rajkumar,  S&rajbansi,  Maunas,  Bhrig- 
bansi,  Singhel,  and  Sengar  septs. 

Viiiribiilion  of  the   Kintodr   lidjpnts  aceortiing  to  the  Census  of 

18i)L 


District. 

Nambor. 

DiBTBlCT. 

Mnmbor. 

8ab&ranpar     • 

10 

Gorakhpnr 

680   ' 

II  uxaifanmgar 

1 

Iktfti    . 

628 

Meornt. 

1 

Azaiugnrh     < 

06 

Cftwnpur 

06 

Kumauu 

60 

AlUli4b&.l      . 

14 

TarAi    . 

09 

Jilinn  •          .         •         . 

104 

Lnckiiow 

18 

liooftTM 

lU 

SiUpur 

140 

MirzApur 

0 

Kheri  • 

00 

Jtniipur 

30 

(Jonda 

613 

Qhixipnr 

1(1.1 
5.127 

U&raUnki 

177 

BallU    .         .         .         . 

TOTII 

7.8W 

I  IJiichaimii,  Kunlnn  /HWia,  II.,  kVJ ;  Oldliam,  GK4t«pur  il^moir^  l.,fl. 
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Eingriyaj  Eingariyaj  Eingrilia.' — ^A  tribe  of  danoan  and 

eingers  fonnd  in  some  of  the  Eastern  Diatriots,  Thqr  do  not 
appear  in  the  returns  of  the  last  CensuSi  and  have  perhaps  been 
classed  in  some  places  with  the  Dh&rhi,  to  whom  they  are  probaUy 
akin.  The  name  Kingariya  is  derived  from  the  Kingri,  a  kind  of 
two-stringed  gourd  lute,  which  tliey  play.  The  name  Panwariyay 
by  which  they  are  also  known,  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Hindi 
Fdntoara,  ^'acarpef  {pdnw,  ^^atoot"),  on  which  they  sit  when 
they  perform.  They  are  in  habits  and  occupation  very  Eke  the 
Oarris  of  the  Panj&b,  who  carry  a  sdther-like  instmment  called  a 

2.  In  Mirzapur  tliey  name  seven  ondogamons  septs : — ^Kingariya 

or     Eingariha,    Banhkata^     Jog^    Sewar% 
ffan      on.      {^]l|^p|^4y|^    ^^(t,  and    Banhchariya.    The 

Banhkatas  appear  to  derive  their  name  from  their  custom  of  catting 
their  arms  {bdnh-kdina)  in  order  to  extort  alms.  They  are  ako 
known  as  Kaparchirwa,  or  people  who  wound  their  heads  with  the 
same  object.  They  carry  an  iron  spike  on  which  a  number  of  little 
bolls  are  hung.  They  rattle  the  bells  as  thqy  beg  from  door  to 
door,  and  if  any  one  refuses  alms  ttiey  strike  their  arms  or  heads 
with  the  spike  and  dmw  blood.  The  Jogis  are  in  no  way  oon- 
nected  with  the  regular  ascetics  of  that  name.  They  are  profes* 
sional  beggars  who  dress  in  clothes  coloured  with  ochre  {g$ru)  like 
the  real  Jogis.  When  they  go  on  begging  excursions  they  cany  a 
rosary  of  rudrdisia  beads,  and  a  sdrangi  or  fiddle,  on  which 
they  play  and  sing  songs  in  honour  of  R&ja  Bhartrihari,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  brother  of  Vikramaditya  and  to  have  abandoned  his 
kingdom  and  become  an  ascetic.  These  people  are  really  Sunni 
Muhammadans,  who  get  themselves  up  as  Hindu  Jogis  to  deomvo 
pious  Hindus.  The  Sewaras,  so  called  because  thoy  do  service  or 
attendance  {sewa)  to  the  gods,  wear  their  hair  long,  and  keep  ponies 
and  asses  on  which  they  carry  their  families  and  goods  from  one 
village  to  another  in  search  of  alms.  The  Khapariyas,  who  are 
possibly  the  same  as  the  tribe  of  that  name  separately  described, 
are  said  to  derive  their  title  from  their  habit  of  carrying  about  a 
human  skull  {Ha par)  in  which  they  take  alms.     The  Attts  get 


1  BM«d  on  enqniriei  at  Mirsmpnr  and  a  note  by  B4bn  MAI  Cliand,  Snbordiiials 
Judge,  Family  Domaina  of  Ilia  Highnoaa  the  MahArAja  of  Benarea* 
•  Panj4h  CefuiM  Report,  1891,  page  338. 
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themselves  np  like  the  Hindu  beggars  o£  that  name  {q,  v.),  carry 
rndrdiska  beads,  and  cover  their  bodies  with  ashes.  The  Banh- 
chariyas  beg,  but  they  have  some  other  occupations  as  well.  They 
make  petty  ornaments  o£  ^lewtor.  Some  keep  snakes  and  soorpions, 
which  they  exhibit,  and  some  go  about  with  dancing  monkeys. 
The  tribe  so  called  is  thus  made  up  of  very  diverse  elements,  and  is 
obviously  of  very  mixed  origin,  a  considerable  part  of  it  being  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  Nats  and  similar  vagrant  races.  Their  only 
tradition  is  that  they  are  descended  from  B&ba  Abb&s,  by  whom 
Iho}'  ^lossibly  mean  the  ^latcrnal  uncle  of  the  Prophet;  in  Mirzajmr 
they  say  that  they  came  from  some  place  in  the  West  and  settled 
at  Bijaypur. 

8.  They  have  a  tribal  council  {panehdyat)   under  a  headman 

{chaudhari)y  who  is  an  hereditary  permanent 
Tribal  oonnoil.  ^  .  , 

oluciai. 

4.  They  follow  the  Musalmiln  prohibited  degrees,  and  the  cere- 

mony is  the  regular  nikdh.  They  have  a 
curious  rule  by  which  an  unfaithful  wife  is,  on 
a  charge  for  adultery  being  established  against  her,  fined  three  rupees 
ten  annas,  and  has  then  liberty  to  go  where  she  pleases.  Widow 
marriage  and  the  lovirate  are  allowed.  When  a  bctrotlial  is 
arranged  the  father  of  the  boy  pays  two-and-a-lmlf  annas  to  the 
father  of  the  girl.  This  makes  the  engagement  bindhig.  A  date 
ia  then  fixed  with  the  consent  of  both  parties,  and  on  that  day  the 
boy's  father  goes  to  the  house  of  tlic  bride  with  some  clothes  and 
mohisses.  He  presents  these  things  to  the  girl,  and  her  father 
pays  in  return  two  rupees,  and  the  matter  is  settled.  If  either 
]iarty  after  tliis  breaks  the  engagement,  he  lias  to  \wy  a  fine  of  five 
rupees,  and  is  awarded  five  blows  of  a  shoe  in  presence  of  the 
oounci]* 

5.  After  child-birth  the  mother  is  impure  for  one  month  and 

twenty-five  days.  During  the  first  twelve 
dayB  she  is  bathed  thrice— on  the  sixth,  tenth 
and  twelfth.  Then  the  thirteenth  day  ceremony  {terkin)  is  per- 
Cormed,  and  after  a  month  and  twonty-five  days  elai^so  she  is  again 
bathed,  and  then  becomes  p\ire.  After  menstruation  a  woman  is 
impure  for  four  days,  and  is  then  purified  by  battling.  After  a 
funeral  they  are  impure  for  forty  days.  In  the  interval  a  feast  is 
given  on  tlio  third  day  (<{ftf). 
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6.  They  are  Muhammadane  of  tho  Sunni  eeet  and  vmerate 

Glidzi  MiyAn ;  some  also  make  an  ooeadonal 
^^^^'  sacrifice  to  K&li    Bhawftni.    The   latter  is 

worshippod  in  the  house  kitchen  in  the  month  of  S&wan  with  an 
offering  of  cakes  (puri)  and  sweetmeats  (ialwa).  They  oflTer  food  to 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  during  the  Muliarram.  They  employ  Brih- 
mans  to  give  them  the  omens  at  marriages  and  other  important 
occasions.  Their  regalar  priests,  who  perform  the  marriage  service^ 
are  drawn  from  the  Daf&li  caste.  Their  great  festivals  are  the 
Id^  Baqartd,  and  Shabir&t. 

7.  They  will  not  eat  or  drink  with  a  Dhohi,  Dom,  Chamlr, 

Bhangi,  or  V&si.  They  drink  spirits  and  eat 
the  flesh  of  cloven-footed  animals,  fish,  and 
fowls ;  they  will  not  eat  the  flesh  of  monkeys,  beef,  pork,  whole* 
footed  animals,  snakes,  jackals,  crocodiles,  or  vermin.  There  is, 
however,  a  tendency  in  recent  times  to  restrict  the  use  of  liquor,  and 
now  in  Mirzapnr  if  a  man  drinks  he  is  fined  five  annas  before  he  is 
allowed  to  take  his  seat  in  the  tribal  conneil.  They  use  gdnja  and 
bhan^  like  Hindu  begging  tribes.  The  women  wear  a  sheet  {tiri), 
a  bodice  (jhtlla),  and  put  red-lead  on  the  parting  of  the  hair,  like 
Hindu  wives.  In  their  ears  they  wear  rings  of  iron  or  silver,  nose- 
rings, necklaces,  bangles  of  glass,  and  anklets.  The  men  wear  the 
loin-cloth  {dhoii)  and  jacket  {mirzdi)  like  Hindus,  and  let  their  beards 
grow.  When  they  go  begging  they  cariy  an  alms  bag  {fiifri)^ 
dress  like  Hindu  Faqirs,  and  carry  their  musical  instruments  with 
them — the  iumba  or  gourd  drum  and  the  iingri — from  wliich  they 
take  their  name.  They  attend  the  houses  of  rich  Hindus  and 
Muhammadans  when  a  son  is  bom  and  sing  the  toiar  or  song  of 
rejoicing.  Generally  they  wander  about  from  house  to  house 
begging  and  singing.  A  few  cultivate,  but  in  a  careless,  unthrifty 
fashion. 

Eirar,— A  caste  which  has  been  separately  recorded  at  the  last 
Census,  but  which  is  usually  treated  as  a  sept  of  BAjputs.  In 
Aligarh,^  where  they  appear  in  the  largest  numbers,  though  num- 
bered among  K&jputs,  they  are  considered  of  very  inferior  rank.^ 
In  Mainpuri,'  where  also  they  are  numerous,  they  claim  to  be 
a  branch  of  the  Matlmra  Jddons,  and  say  that  tlieir  ancestor  Kun- 


1  Btitlement  Report,  32. 

*  Mainpuri  Stttlanenl  Report,  20. 
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vnr  Vkl  invaded  the  country  about  five  centuries  ago  and  conquered 
the  fort  of  Kirarwa,  now  Karora,  where  they  Bettled,  and  wore 
named  atter  it.  But  the  process  was  evidently  dilTcrent,  and 
Kirarwa  was  so  called  from  Kir&rg&nw,  the  village  of  the  Kirftrs. 
They  have  been  identified  with  the  Kir&tas,  who,  aooording  to 
Manu,  with  other  Dasyu  tribes,  became  Yrishala,  or  outcast^  from 
the  extinction  of  sacred  rites  and  from  having  no  intercourse  with 
Brihmans.^  Of  them  Mr.  Atkinson'  says: — "There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  tlmt  tlie  Nftgas,  Kirfttas,  and  Rhosas  entered  India 
by  the  came  route  as  the  Aryas,  and  that  the  Kirfttas  were  the  first 
to  arrive,  then  tlie  N&gas^  and  then  the  Khasas.  The  earliest  notice 
reg^ding  the  Kirfttas  brings  them  as  far  westward  as  the  Jumna 
in  the  first  century.  Local  tradition  in  Nep&l  gives  them  an 
eastern  extension  to  BhutAn,  and  at  a  very  early  date  they  held 
the  NepAl  valley.  Twenty-nine  names*  of  kings  of  tliis  race  are 
g:iveu  in  the  local  history  of  Nei)ftl.  Wo  liave  collected  the  names 
of  fourteen  rulers  attributed  to  the  Khasa  race  in  K&li  Kumaun, 
which  are  so  similar  in  character  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
a  close  connection  between  them.  Indeed  the  community  in  man- 
ners and  religion  between  the  different  divisions  of  the  snake- 
worshipping  tribes  would  alone  show  a  common  origin,  and  will  also 
explain  how  they  all  insensibly  blend  with  each  other.  In  the  list  of 
peoples  given  in  the  Vishnu  Purina^  we  have  already  seen  that 
the  Kirfttas  or  Kiratis  are  said  to  have  occupied  the  country  to  the 
East  of  Bharata,  as  the  Yavanas  dwelt  in  the  West.  In  the  Mahi- 
bbirata  we  find  them  to  occur  with  the  Jangalas  (or  'dwellers  in 
thidcets'),  Kuruvarnakas  (or  'dwellers  in  the  Kuru  jungles'), and 
Barbaras  in  one  place,  and  again  wo  have  the  '  Kir&tas,  Tamasas,  and 
Kir&tas  Sudcstas,  and  (>cople  near  the  mount  called  Yamuna.'  All 
these  indications'  agree  with  the  position  already  arrived  at  on 
the  Upper  Jumna  and  Ganges.  The  Tamasas  are  the  people  of  the 
Tons  or  '  dark  river/ so  called  from  the  effects  of  the  forests  on 
its  batiks,  and  itself  an  allluout  of  the  Yamuna  or  Jumna.  The 
Kirfttas  are  also  joined  with  the  Sakas  and  Savaras  as  Dasyus/ 
and  in  the  llAm&yaiia  they  are  dcsorilied  as  '  with  sharp-pointed  hair« 


»  X.,  43,  44  :  Muir.  AiicUnt  8nn$krii  TeKis,  I.,  iSa,  iqq. 
'  Himalayan  (^atelUer,  l^.tVUI, 

•  Wright,  Nep^l,  K),  100,  312. 

•  VViUon.VII.aO. 

•  Ibid.,  171,  17r..  187. 

•  Muir,  loc.  ri/,  II.,  3C:.,  iOl. 
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ktiotB,  gold-ooloared,  and  pleasant  to  behold/  It  was  aa  a  Kirlta 
that  Rndra  appeared  to  Arjuna  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges*  The 
local  annals  of  Nepftl  asoribe  to  the  Kir&tas  a  dynasty,  that  ruled 
in  the  yalley  for  ten  thousand  years  in  Dwaparaynga;,  where  also 
there  was  a  celebrated  settlement  of  the  N&gas,  and  after  ezpdling 
an  Ahir  &n)ily^  they  continued  in  the  valley^  and  were  rulers  ol 
Nepftl  when  Asoka  visited  it  in  the  third  century  before  Christ. 
We  are  further  told  that  they  lived  previously  to  the  East^  but 
that  they  were  removed  to  Snprabha  (Thftnkot),  to  the  West  of  the 
valley,  before  establishing  themselves  in  Nep&l.^ 

^'  The  Ku*fttas  are  now  a  short,  flat-faced  people,  powerfully  bnilti 
and  are  Buddhist  by  religion.  Fi*om  Dr.  Campbell  we  leam  that 
on  the  frontier  between  Sikkhim  and  Nep&l  they  are  regarded  as 
generically  one  with  the  Limbus.  According  to  him,  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  tracts  inhabited  by  the  Limbus  are  two  in 
number — Kir&ntdes,  extending  from  the  DAd  Kosi  to  the  Aran 
river  east,  and  the  Limbudcs  from  the  Arun  to  the  Eonki.  Uging 
the  tribal  name  Limbu  in  its  extended  sense,  we  have  the  Hung 
and  md  divisions,  the  first  of  which  carries  tis  back  to  the 
Hunas  and  the  Hingu  of  the  Markandeya  Purftna.  This  iden- 
tification is  strengthened  by  the  marked  Mongolian  features 
of  the  people,  who,  owing  to  their  isolated  position,  have  had 
but  little  intercourse  with  Aryans  or  Aryanised  tribes,  and  presm'vo 
the  original  typo  intact.  We  cannot  be  wrong  in  assigning  these 
Kir&ntis  to  the  Kir&tas,  of  whom  we  have  recorded  so  much,  bat 
they  have  no  connection  in  appearance,  language,  or  religion  with 
any  important  section  of  the  people  now  inhabitants  of  the  traet 
between  the  Tons  and  the  Sftrda.'^ 

2.  The  connection  between  any  of  these  races  and  the  present 
Kir&rs  of  the  Central  Ganges-Jumna  Du&b  is  only  pure  speculation. 

8.  Their  sections  do  not  throw  much  light  on  their  origin, 
except  thai  the  occurrence  among  them  of  the  names  of  other 
RAjput  septs  may  tend  to  show  that  their  claim  to  B&jput  origin 
is  unfounded.  Thus  we  have  the  Dhftkara,  Jtdon,  J&donbansi, 
Jasftwat,  B&wat,  and  Sengar,  combined  with  local  terms  sudi  aa 
Maheshpuriya,  Mathuriya,  and  Sherpuriya. 


>  Wright,  Nepdl,  89. 106, 110«  912 1  Journal,  Aiiatic  BocUty,  B$ngal,  ISIS, 
738,  766  J 1866,  456. 
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Distribuiion  of  Kirdrt  (ueordiug  to  the  CensHS  of  189 U 


DlBTBIOT. 

Nambor. 

District. 

Namber. 

Aligarb    •         •         .         . 

Af^TB            •            •            •            • 

Mabpnri 

Siak         •         •         •         • 

10.3G4 

1,554 

5,900 

G 

MorlUlilllld       . 
Pilibhii  .... 
Jliilnii     •         .         •         • 
JAlaon     .... 

Total 

144 

a 

874 
18 

18,3^3 

I.* — (Sanskrit  irishdna,  "a  ploughmau.") — A  caste  of 
oaltivators  found  chiofly  in  tho  Central  Qan{^- Jumna  Du&b.  Thej 
are  undoubtedly  very  closely  allied  to  the  Kurmi^  Koeri,  and 
Kichbi.  In  Farrukh&b&d  they  are  sometimes  known  as  Kisin 
Mabur,  and  in  the  Oudh  as  Mahatiya  {maitOf  **  a  leader  **).  There 
are,  aooording  to  the  last  Census,  nine  endogamous  sub-castes  :— 
Bitham  (named  from  Sr&vasti);  Qadhara,  or  donkey-men ;  Uardiyai 
or  growers  of  turmeric  {haldi) ;  Jariya  ;  Kh&gi ;  Lodha;  Patariya 
orPaiarilia;  and  Saksciia,  which  take  ihcir  name  from  tho  old  town 
of  Sankisa  in  tho  Farrukhabad  District.  There  is  a  tradition 
in  Ilardoi  that  they  were  once  extensive  owners  of  the  soil.' 

2.  A  man  must  marry  within  his  oavu  sub-caste ;  a   man   does 

not  give  liis  daughter  in  marriage  in  a  family 
where  his  son  has  been  already  married. 
Persons  descended  from  a  common  ancestor  do  not  intermarry  for 
three  or  four  generations.  A  man  rannot  marry  the  children  or 
grandchildren  of  his  sister  or  daughter.  Two  sisters  may  be  mai* 
riedone  after  tho  other,  but  not  at  the  same  time,  and  the  elder  must 
be  married  before  the  younger.  Marriage  is  both  infant  and  adult, 
and  sexual  license  before  marriage  is  not  tolerated.  Polygamy  is  al- 
lowed, but  is  very  rare,  and  only  allowcil  when  the  first  wife  is  Ijarrcn. 
There  arc  the  usual  three  forms  of  marriage— that  by  the  revolution, 
{bJkanwar)  round  the  sacral  lire,  whl(;h  is  tho  most  rcsi)0ctable  form  ; 


Marmgemlet. 


I  Chiofly  tiaiKMl  on  notoii  roooifod  Uiroagh  Mr.  E.  Bo«o,  C.S.,  and   DAbn  SAuwaI 
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the  dola  marriage,  wliore  all  the  oeremonies  are  done  attlie  house  of 
the  bridegroom ;  lastly,  there  is  the  dkarauna  form  for  widows. 
The  levirato  is  permitted,  but  not  enforoed,  and,  as  osual,  the  widow 
can  marry  the  younger,  not  the  elder,  brother  of  her  late  hnsband. 
A  man  can  put  away  his  wife  for  adultery,  and  all  he  has  to  do  is 
to  notify  the  fact  to  the  tri1)al  council. 

3.  Kis&ns  are  all  Hindus  and  worship  the  ordinary  gods.     They 
^  ,.  ,       ,     , ,  venerate  in  addition  the  Miy&n  of  Amroha  as 

Belt^on  and  sooial  oai-  '' 

toma.  their  patron   saint.     Ooats   and  sheep  are 


offered  to  Devi  and  Miydn  on  a  Monday  or  Friday ;  the 
and  his  family  consume  the  meat,  while  a  share  is  given  to  the  Faqtrs 
and  Dh&nuks,  who  tend  the  shrine.  During  the  month  of  En&r  offer- 
ings of  water  and  sacred  balls  (pinda)  are  made  to  the  sainted  dead. 
If  a  man  dies  without  a  son,  his  nearest  relative  makes  the  offering. 
The  ordinary  Srdddha  is  performed  at  the  anniversary  of  the  death. 
The  Kis&ns  eat  the  flesh  of  sheep  and  goats  and  fish ;  they  will  not 
eat,  drink,  or  smoke  with  any  other  caste.  Most  of  them  are  oalti- 
vators  and  a  few  field-labourers.  They  are  a  respectable,  indus- 
trious people,  and  many  of  them  practise  tlie  higher  forms  of  agri- 
culture, growing  crops,  such  as  sugarcane,  tobacco,  vegetabk)S|  oto. 

4.  The  KhAgi,^  who  arc  nearly  all  found  in  BudAun,  claim  to 
be  Chauhsln  Rd  jputs ;  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  their  assertion  is 
disputed.  According  to  the  tribal  legend  two  brothers,  by  nune 
Kanka  and  Mahesa,  Chauldn  Rdjputs,  with  a  few  followers,  left 
Ajmer  in  a  year  of  &mine  and  settled  at  SahaswSn  in  the  Budflun 
District.  Here  they  grew  in  importance,  and  were  after  a  time 
raised  by  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  to  the  post  of  SAbah  or  Ghnremor. 
One  of  them  niled  Sahasw&n  and  the  other  the  Pargana  of  Soron,  in 
the  Etah  District.  The  terms  on  which  they  held  these  offices  was 
tliat  they  should  pay  a  quarter  of  the  revenue  collected  into  the 
Imperial  treasury.  Tliis  after  a  time  they  failed  to  do,  a  remittanoe 
which  they  sent  to  Delhi  in  charge  of  a  Musalmftn  being  embeasled 
by  him.  A  punitive  force  was  sent  against  them  by  the  Emperor, 
and  both  the  brothers  with  a  considerable  number  of  their  followers 
were  killed.  Now  the  widows  of  the  men  who  were  killed,  contrary 
to  the  custom  of  the  tribe,  married  again,  and  such  connections  being 
locally  known  as  Kdj^  they  camo  to  bo  called  Klidgi  I  There  are  two 
sites  at  Saliaswfm,  which  tlioy  point  to  as  monuments  of  their  former 


I  Baaod  on  a  nolo  by  Mr.  0.  8.  Dolmeriok. 
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gloty  :  one  ia  a  mound  {Kiera)  known  as  "  the  old  tort, "  and  thfl 
other  a  mango  grovo  called  Lakha  Pcra,  or  "tlie  grove  of  one  liun- 
drod  tlimisaud  trees.'"  Tlio  Kh&gis  are  oxcellcnt  agricalturists, 
indostriouB,  tluitty,  and  woll-bcli&vod.  Another  explanation  of  their 
nune  is  that  it  mcaua  "swonlmaii"  (Sanskrit,  Khadga). 
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Eoiri,  Koeri.'— {I'ci-liniw  Iiom  Sanskrit  hr'nKi  iitrt, " cultivat- 
ing." Mr.  Neeliold's  ides  that  the  name  implicfl  that  thoy  ore 
civilised  KoIb  is  not  prohablc.) —Tliey  arc  undoubtedly  closely  allied 
to  the  KurmiB,  with  whom,  according  to  Dr.  Wise,  in  Uenga],  they 
drink,  hut  do  not  cat,  while  the  Kurmie  alteud  their  aiorriagca 
and  partake  of  the  feast.'  Colonel  Dallon  believes  them  to  lie  the 
descendants  of  the  earliest  Aryan  colon  isle  in  Bengal.*  It  is 
poonblc  that  tbey  may  bavo  some  non-Aryan  atTinitiee,  but  Low 
{ar  this  may  be  the  caee  is  at  prciicut  very  doubtful.     Their  only 


>  Itoaid  |iriDci|«lly  on  ft  dM«  )>j  Fudit  Dbin  PnUp  Tiwiri,  of  Chnnit. 
*  Ui*l«;.  Tribrt  ami  Catlrt,  I.,  aou. 
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tradition,  whioh  is  common  to  many  of  the  gardening  tribety  is  that 
thqy  were  created  hy  Siva  to  tend  the  raddish  {mMi)  (whence  the 
title  of  Mur&o,  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  them),  and  to  work 
in  the  sacred  garden  of  Benares. 

2.  They  'are  divided  into  a  number  of  endogamons  snb-casieB, 

the  titles  of  which  vary  in  different  dis- 

Intotnftl  BtviiotDro. 

tricts.  Some  of  these  sab-castes  are  of  local 
origin:— Sarwariy a  (from  Sarjnpftr,  "country  beyond  the  river 
Sarju^Oi  Prayftgha  (from  Prayftg  or  Allah&bftd);  Kananjiya  or 
Eanaujiha  (from  Kanauj);  Illahftbadi  (from  Allah&bad);  Brijblsi 
(*'  residents  of  Brij,  Braj,  or  Mathnra");  Purbiha  ("  Eastern '');  Dak- 
khin&ha  (''  Sonthem'^);  Bonarasiya  (''  from  Benares");  Magahi  or 
Magahiya  ("from  Magadha").  There  are  again  the  Kachliwth% 
whioh  assert  connection  with  the  ^jpat  clan  of  that  name ;  the 
Narftigana ;  the  Torikoriya^  who  appear  to  take  their  name  from 
cultivating  the  ivrai  or  taroi,  the  eueumit  aeulaM^ulns ;  the  Hardiha 
or  Hardiya,  who  take  their  name  from  the  turmeric  plant  {tmUi, 
hardi)',  the  Bardaw&r  or  "bullock  men'';  the  Bhaktiya  or  "vege- 
tarians *'  {bhagaf),  who  wear  a  necklace  made  of  the  beads  of  the 
sacred  tulasi  and  do  not  use  meat^  fish,  and  spirituous  liquor,  and 
offer  no  blood  sacrifices  (bahldn)\  the  Sakatiya,  who  are  said  to 
derive  their  name  from  their  preference  for  the  Sftkta  ritual ;  and 
the  Kori^  who  must  not  be  confounded^  as  Mr.  Sherring  does,  with 
the  weaver  class  of  the  same  name.  It  illustrates  the  fertility  with 
which  these  sub-castes  are  developed  that  only  two  of  the  sub-castes 
in  those  provinccs/tho  Kanaujiya  and  the  Magaliiya,  agree  with  thoee 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Ilisley  in  Bili&r.  Of  the  140  sub-divisions  enu- 
merated in  the  complete  Census  lists  a  large  number  are  of  local 
origin^  such  as  Ajudhyabdsi^  Audhiya,  Azamgarhiya,  Bhtmpuriya^ 
BrijbSsi^  Dakkhinftha,  Desi^  JaiswAr,  Jaunpuriya^  Kanaujiya^  Mad- 
hesiya,  Bajauriya^  Saksena,  and  Sarwariy  a.  Others  are  the  names 
of  other  well-known  castes,  as  Bair&gi,  Baiswftr,  Hurakiya^  B&thaur^ 
and  S&rajbansi. 

8.  The  sub-castes  practise  exogamy  according  to  the  standard  for- 
^     .         ,  mula>  whioh  prevents  intermarriage  with  the 

families  of  the  maternal  uncle  and  paternal 
and  maternal  aunt  within  three  generations.  Within  the  sub-caste, 
again,  they  have  a  sort  of  phatria  or  brotherhood^  known  as  eiafdi, 
from  the  mat  on  which  the  council  assembles.  Thus,  in  Mirsapiir 
there  are  fourteen  ehatdi  of  the  Sakaiiya  sub-oastc,  each  of  which  lias 
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a  headman  leAaudJiari)  of  its  own ;  and  unless  ho  gives  permission 
the  morot)or8  oF  another  ehnfdi  arc  not  permitted  to  join  in  discns- 
Bioii  on  easto  niattors.  But  tliis  organization  seems  to  have  only 
this  connection  ^vith  marriage  that  they  generally  choose  their 
brides  locally  out  of  the  cAaidi  to  which  they  are  attached^  but  the 
ckatdi  is  not  endogamous :  at  marriages,  too>  only  the  members  of 
the  particular  ehaidi  are  invited,  and  this  acts  as  a  cheek  on  expendi- 
tore.  The  marriage  invitations  are  issued  by  the  Chaudhari,  each 
of  whom  keeps  a  tribal  mat  and  a  tribal  cauldron  (p^nekdyati  tdl, 
fianekdj/aii  kanda).  These  are  purchased  out  of  the  fines  imposed  on 
offending  members,  and  are  used  at  all  marriage  and  funeral  cere- 
monies within  the  ciaidi.  The  mat  is  spread  at  the  door  of  the 
person  at  whose  house  the  meeting  is  held,  and  the  cauldron  is  filled 
with  water  for  the  refreshment  of  the  guests.  At  all  meetings  the 
house-owner  lias  to  provide  two  ann&s  for  tobaco  and  two  aniuis 
for  the  pay  of  the  barber  who  circulates  the  invitations.  When  the 
council  assembles,  the  i^erson  who  proposes  a  marriage  stands  in  the 
middle  with  liis  liands  folded  and  says— >"  I  wish  to  marry  my  son 
or  daughter.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  Panch  ?''  He  then  names 
the  family  and  ckatdi  of  the  person  with  whom  he  proposed  the 
marriage.  When  the  council  gives  its  appro\'al  a  Brfthman  is 
called  in  who  makes  the  calculation  known  as  rdnbarg^  to  ascertain 
if  the  omens  are  propitious.  When  this  is  settled,  the  Chaudhari 
sends  for  the  parents  on  both  sides  and  sanctions  the  alliance. 

4.  On  tliis  the  boy's  father  gives  four  pice  and  the  girl's  &ther 

two  pice  to  the  Brfihman,  and  the  two  fathers- 
in-law  smoke  together.  This  is  known  as 
i^tka  n(hdoni^  or  the  ''lifting  of  the  copper  coin.*'  Tlie  marriage 
ceremony  is  usually  in  the  dota  form.  When  the  lucky  time  for 
the  betrothal  (lilak)  is  fixed,  the  girl's  father  brings  an  eight  annas 
piece,  a  handful  of  rice,  five  pieces  of  betelnut,  five  roots  of  turmeric, 
and  some  dilb  grass  to  the  lx)y's  house.  Before  some  of  the  clans- 
men he  marks  the  Itoy's  forehead  with  curds,  on  which  some  grains 
(if  holy  rice  [achkfd)  are  stuok,  and  givc«  him  the  presents  ho  has 
brought.  Thou  the  marriage  date  [lagan)  is  fixed  by  the  BrAh- 
man,  and  singing  {gil  gauna)  begins  in  both  houses,  and  is  followed 
by  the  matmaugara,  oommon  to  all  the  lower  castes  to  the  East  of  the 
Province.  On  the  day  fixcxl  the  Ixiy's  father,  accompanied  by  «>me 
cfansmen  and  a  litlor  [dola)  and  l»carcrH,  g«)0«J  \a\  tlio  girrn  liotiitc*. 
Fur  her  he  brin^B  w  wliilo  sluit  an«l  Inin-olofh  {chi'iar,  dholi),  and 
Vol.  Ill  T 
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a  white  loin-cloth  for  her  mother.  The  clanameii  are  aieemUed, 
and  with  the  salutation  Bdm  I  Rdm  I  sit  and  smoke  together  and 
then  eat.  Meanwhile  the  women  sing  songs^  usually  of  a  very 
obscene  character.  Next  morning  her  mother  dresses  the  girl  in 
her  new  sheet  and  loin-cloth,  in  tho  folds  of  which  (kkoinchha)  die 
piits  pice  to  tho  vahie  of  one  anna.,  a  liandfiil  of  ric0|  and  a  ball 
{piriya)  of  coarse  sugar.  TIio  marriage  is  usually  performed  after 
the  pair  arrive  at  puberty.  Then  the  bride  is  sent  off  in  the  litter 
to  her  husband's  house.  When  the  litter  arrives  at  the  boy^B  house, 
it  is  rested  on  the  ground  outside.  Some  curds  are  placed  in  a 
saucer  {daheri)y  and  some  pepper  and  sugar  are  mixed  in  water^  and 
the  whole  poured  on  tho  ground  as  on  offering  to  Dharti  Mlta^  the 
earth  goddess.  This  offering  is  called  Mirehwdn  [mirekj  ''pepper  "). 
Then  her  husband's  sister  [nanad)  takes  the  bride  out  of  the  litter, 
and  receives  as  her  perquisite  the  money  which  had  been  placed  by 
her  mother  in  the  folds  of  the  bride's  loin-cloth. 

5.  On  that  day  the  bride  is  fed  on  cakes  {piri )  and  rice  milk 
{khir)  sweetened  with  coarse  sugar.  Then  the  Br&hman  fixes  an 
auspicioiis  time  for  the  anointing  {tel  kardi).  Some  of  tlio  olana- 
men  erect  a  nuptial  shed  {mdnro),  and  the  Brfihman  makes  the  pair 
sit  down  on  stools.  He  reads  only  a  few  verses  of  the  regular 
service  and  rubs  them  on  the  forehead,  arms,  and  legs  with  a  bunoh 
of  dUd  grass  soaked  in  oil  and  turmeric.  Next  comes  the  bkaiwdn, 
when  the  guests  are  entertained  on  boiled  rice  and  pulse.  On  the 
day  of  the  marriage  the  bride's  father  appears  with  his  family 
priest  (puroMt),  barber,  and  some  of  his  clansmen.  He  brings  with 
him  a  set  of  brass  vessels  {lota,  tkdlt),  a  stool  {pirka),  a  yellow  loin- 
cloth {piari  dkoti)  for  the  bride,  and  a  yellow  upper  sheet  (kankdwar) 
and  a  yellow  loin-cloth  for  the  bridegroom.  He  stays  outside,  at 
some  distance  from  the  boy's  house.  At  the  actual  marriage  be  ia 
allowed  to  stand  near  the  door — obvious  survivals  of  marriage 
by  capture.  The  boy  goes  into  the  marriage  shed  and  puts  on  the 
clothes  brought  by  his  father-in-kw  and  a  coat  ijdma),  a  turban 
(paffri),  and  a  nuptial  crown  {maur),  provided  by  his  own  family. 
He  sits  facing  the  cast  on  the  stool  which  his  father-in-law  brought 
with  him.  Then  the  harbor's  wife  brings  out  the  girl  and  scats  her 
on  a  leaf  mat  {patari)  to  his  left,  and  ties  her  loin-cloth  to  his 
upper  sheet.  Then  the  bride's  father  woslics  the  feet  of  his  son-in-- 
law, and  putting  the  bride's  hand  into  that  of  the  bridegroom  places 
on  them  a  lump  of  wheat  dough  on  which  an  eight-anna  piece  is 
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stuck.  Over  this  ilio  girl's  brother  \io\xve  some  water,  aud  this 
oonstitutcs  the  giving  away  {kan^dfidn)  of  the  bride.  Then  the 
Brfthman  recites  a  verso  known  as  the  song  of  prosperity  {iumau* 
ffalijf  which  mns — "O  Bliagw&n  aud  Vishnu,  may  tl»e  marriage 
be  lucky  I  O  Garuda,  vehicle  of  Vishnu,  be  auspicious  I  O  Vishnu, 
with  eyes  like  the  lotus,  be  auspicious  I  O  Ilari,  you  are  the  in- 
carnation of  prosperity  I  '^  Then  the  bride's  father  gives  the  vessels 
to  the  bridegroom,  who  takes  some  red  lead  in  his  hands  and  makes  a 
dedication  to  Gauri  and  Ganesa,  whose  images  are  made  in  cowdung. 
Then  some  cloths  arc  spread  round  to  conceal  them  from  view,  and 
the  boy  takes  live  pinches  of  rcil-lead  and  ap])lies  it  to  the  parting 
ot  the  girPs  hair.  After  this  they  march  five  times  round  the 
pavilion,  the  bridegroom  leading  the  way  and  the  bride  following. 
Then  the  barbci-'s  wife  takes  them  both  into  the  retiring  room 
{Jkolabar),  the  walb  of  which  are  decorated  with  five  streaks  of  a 
mixture  known  as  atpan.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  fold  their 
hands,  and  the  latter  takes  off  his  bridal  crown  {mamr)  and  places  it 
at  the  foot  of  the  wall  where  the  marks  have  been  made.  On  that 
day  the  girPs  father  fasts — a  survival  of  marriage  by  capture.  The 
olansmen  are  entertained  that  evening.  Next  morning  comes  the 
ceremony  of  ''sugar  aud  curds''  (gurdahi).  The  bridegixwui's 
father  feeds  the  bride's  father  with  sugar  and  curds,  and  receives  a 
present  of  eight  annas.  In  the  evening  the  girl's  father  with  his 
clansmen  goes  to  the  bridegroom's  house  and  eats  there.  When  ho 
has  done  eating,  he  presents  eight  amias  to  his  daughter's  father-in* 
law. 

6.  On  the  third  day  the  bride's  father  takes  her  home  on  foot, 
and  on  the  fourth  day  is  the  regular  dei>arturo  {gaitna),  llio 
bridegroom  goes  with  a  litter  and  bearors,  his  barber,  and  some 
clansmen  to  the  bride's  house.  As  is  the  usual  custom,  his  father 
does  not  accompany  liim,  because  it  is  believed  tliat  if  he  hears  his 
daughter-in-law  weoj)ing  as  she  leaves  her  parents,  his  son  will  die. 
That  night  they  are  entertained  by  the  bride's  relations,  and  next 
morning  bring  her  home.  When  her  litter  approaches  the  house  of 
her  husband,  the  ceremonies  of  da  her  %  and  mirekwdn,  as  alrea^ly  de- 
•oribed,  are  re^jcated,  aud  her  mother-in-law,  taking  the  bride  out  of 
the  litter,  escorts  her  into  the  house,  feeds  her  on  cakes  (pfiri)  and 
rioe  milk  {bakhir)^  and  presents  her  with  four  annas  for  the  privilege 
of  looking  at  her  face  [munh  dihhdi).  In  the  evening  the  women 
oC  the  clan  are  outcrUviiioJ,  aud  the  men  tat   after  tliom.     This 
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nastoin  appears  ^to  be  a  speciaUty  of  the  Koiris.     The  Brthnum 
i*eceive8  two  rupees  and  four  annas  as  the  marriage  fees  {fifdk  id 
nep).    A  wife  can  be  divorced  by  the  tribal  council  for  infidelity.^ 
7.  The  umbilical  cord  is  cut  by  the  midwife  (Ckam(fin),  and  a  fire 

(pagangAi)  is  lighted  over  it.     This  fire  is 

Birth  oeremonies.  .  ,,.  /..i        %•%%   »  .n  •• 

intended  to  protect  the  child  from  tm  evil 


spirit  Jamhua,  the  terror  of  Indian  mothers.'  A  lamp  lit 
castor  oil  is  also  burnt  in  the  room  for  twelve  days.  They  have  the 
usual  sixth  (ekkatH)  and  twelfth  day  ceremony  (baraJkl).  On  the 
latter  occasion  they  have  what  is  called  the  ''  nail-ontting  '^  cere- 
mony {nakh  kataiya).  The  women  of  the  neighbourhood  oolleot 
and  rub  their  bodies  with  oil  and  turmeric,  and  going  to  the  hoose 
contribute  each  an  anna  and  receive  a  little  caudle  {iuihauri)  in 
exchange.     This  is  done  when  a  son  is  bom. 

8.  The  dead  are  cremated  in  the  usual  way.    On  the  thirteenth 

day  after  death  they  make  the  mourning  ob- 

Death  ooremonies.  \  t   %        •  % 

lation  [khoran  ka  pinda),  and  distribute  dry 
grain  to  Brdhmans.  The  only  mantra  used  is  Pitr  rupi  Janardhanm — 
"  Vishnu  is  present  in  tlic  form  of  your  ancestors/'  They  have  no 
ceremony  at  six  months  dr  a  year  after  death. 

9.  Whenever  Koiris  follow  any  of  the  recognised  sects,  it  is 

usually  the  Vaishnava.  Those  of  the  Bhakta 
sub-caste  initiate  their  children  as  Bhagats 
or  vegetarians  at  a  very  early  age.  They  are  specially  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  the  PUnehonptr  and  Mahdbtr,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  these  two  deities  do  not  intermarry.  Mahlbtr  is 
worshipped  on  Tiiesday  in  the  month  of  Sftwan  with  an  offering 
of  sweetmeats  {laddu),  a  Brahmanical  cord  {faneu),  and  a  burnt 
offering  of  barley,  butter,  and  sugar.  On  tenth  light  lialf  of 
SAwan,  tenth  light  half  of  Kw&v,  and  first  dark  half  of  Chait  they 
worship  the  P&nchonpir  with  offerings  of  crushed  grain  and  cakes. 
At  the  NaurAtra  of  Chait  and  Ku&r,  milk  and  rice  are  oooked  and 
made  into  long  cakes  {pAur),  which  are  offered  at  the  house  shrine 
(diukari),  a  lamp  is  kept  lighting  for  nine  days,  garlands  of  flowers 


I  Bagdi  wiTOfl,  «.«.,  widows  married  in  aooorda^oe  with  th«  ensicmi  of  $agAi 
preTailinif  omnnff  tlio  Koiris  and  othur  low  oostos  of  DihAr,  oro  so  far  tho  lotal  wivM 
of  tlieir  husbandH  as  to  jusiiry  tho  imiiiHiiiiioiit  of  iMirMoiiH  oomiiiitUiis  adultory  with 
thoiD. — UiuurAm  Koiri  vomas  The  Kmitregi,  111,  CulnUia  Law  lUpori$»  410. 

s  Jamhaa  apprara  to  bo  a  form  of  Vaiiia,  thu  god  of  death.  It  ifl  rwdly  infaaUlo 
look)aw  caused  by  oarolosa  euttini^  of  tlio  cord. 
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are  offered^  and  inoenBe  is  burnt.  During  this  festival  they  meet  at 
the  house  shrine,  and  some  member  of  the  family  generally  boeomee 
lK)88oesod  by  the  deity  and  falls  into  a  state  of  religious  ecstacy, 
iu  the  course  of  which  ho  utters  what  are  taken  for  prophecies. 

10.  As  among  many  of  the  middle  class  Hindus,  when  a  man 
eats  with  a  person  who  has  ofFended  against  the  rules  of  caste 
(iupadi),  or  intrigues  with  a  woman  of  another  caste,  or  uses 
unseemly  language  to  the  tribal  council,  ho  is  excommunicated,  until 
he  has  a  recitation  at  his  house  of  what  is  known  as  the  Katha 
SatnArftyan.  This  among  the  Koiris  and  the  tribal  feast  which 
accomi)anies  it  costs  about  twenty-five  rui)ees.  The  offender  lias  to 
fast  all  day  ;  in  the  evening  he  bathes  and  employs  a  Brdhman  to 
do  the  Satnftr&yan  worship.  The  Sftlagrftma,  or  ammonitio  pebble 
representing  Vishnu,  is  washed  in  a  comjiound  of  five  ingredients 
{paneiamrti)  made  of  curds,  milk,  butter,  honey,  and  sugar,  and  ia 
then  bathed  in  Ganges  water.  If  any  one  is  invited  to  hear  the 
recitation  and  fails  to  attend,  it  is  believed  that  he  will  die  or  fall 
into  trouble.  Every  spectator  brings  with  liim  a  garland  of  flowerSi 
some  sweetmeats  (baidiha),  and  money,  which  are  the  perquisite  of 
the  officiating  Br^man.  After  the  recitation  is  over,  the  Br&hman 
performs  the  drti  ceremony  by  burning  some  camphor  over  the 
SilliigrAina,  iu  the  smoko  of  wliirJi  all  v\\\\  their  liands,  touch  their 
foreheads,  and  give  a  cop^icr  coin  to  the  oiliciating  BrAliman.  There 
are  live  |)arte  (adh^a)  in  tlie  kaihay  and  at  the  end  of  eadi  the  conch 
shell  (sankk)  is  blown,  and  a  bell  is  rung.  At  the  close  a  burnt 
offering  (horn)  is  done  and  each  one  receives  a  little  portion  of  the 
ofTering  (pratdd)  laid  before  the  S^lagrama.  This  ofTering  is  called 
paujin\  and  consists  of  wheat,  flour,  and  sugar.  If  he  does  not 
take  it  with  him,  he  falls  into  misfortune.  At  the  next  tribal 
meeting  the  offending  person  receives  some  of  iho  panjtri  and  pan* 
ckafnrii,  and  is  restored  to  caste  privileges. 

11.  Koiris  ore  excellent  cultivators,  and  generally  devote  tliem* 

selves  to  growing  the  more  valuable  croiis, 

Owmpaiion  and  social  iiatoB.  i  •  i 

such  as  opium,  toljacco,  garden  vegetables, 
etc.  Tliey  maintain  a  fairly  high  standard  of  social  purity.  Among 
the  sub-castes  in  the  east  of  the  province  only  the  Pray&gaha  drink 
spirits.  The  Bhakta  sub-caste  do  not  cat  flesh;  the  others  eat 
mutton,  goat's  flesh,  and  fish.  The  Prayagaliaseat  /Mi^tit  cooked  by 
BrAhmans,  but  the  others  do  not  eat  even  /^iii\  except  when  ciK^kcd 
by   tlicir  own   casto-fellows         Hrahnmns  drink   water    from   tlieir 
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banJBi  and  low  cosioe^  siich  ob  DliobiH  and  CliainArs,  oal  \3oiii  pmtJti 
and  iaehchi  cooked  by  them.  They  never  accept  personal  Benrioa, 
and  arc  a  thriving^  indiiBtriouB,  well-conducted  class. 

Kol* — A  Dmvidian  tribe  found  in  considerable  numbers  along  the 
Vindhya  KaimAr  plateau.     There    is  considerable    difFerenoe    of 
opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  name.     Kola  in  Sanskrit  means 
''  a  liog  ^' ;  and^  according  to  somO|  the  tribal  designation  is  simply  a 
term  of  contempt  applied  by  the  Aryans  to  1  he  aborigines.     Aooord* 
ing  to  Merr  Jellinghause^'  the  word  means  '^  pig-killer.'^     Aooord- 
ing  to  others^  like  the  tribal  terms  Ho  and  Oi-fton,  it  is  deriTed  from 
the  Mund&ri  IIo,  HorS^  or  Horo,  which  means ''a  man.'**     The 
change  of  r  to  /  is  familiar  and  needs  no  illustration,  while  in  es» 
planation  of  the  conversion  of  h  into  k  we  may  cite  hou^  the  Mnndlii 
for  *^  child/'  which  in  Korwa  becomes  kon^  and  koto  the  Mnlsi 
form  of  horOf  **  a  man.''*      It  may  be  added  that  the  Khariyas  of 
Chota  N&gpur  call  the  Mundas  Kora,  a  name  closely  approaching 
Kol.*    l*he  name  Mund&ri  or  Munda,  which  iii  the  usual  title 
of  the  tribe  in  Chota  Nftgpur,  docs  not  app&ir  to  bo  known  in  the 
North- Western  Pi^oyincest    According  to  Mr.  Ilisley,  this  term  h 
of  Sanskrit  origin  (mii;(,(f a),  and  is  a  titular  or  functional  designa- 
tion used  by  the  members  of  the  tribe  as  well  as  by  outsiders^  mnoh 
in  the  same  way  as  the  SantAls  call  themselves  MInjhi,  the  BhAmij, 
Sardftr^  and  the  Khambu   of  the  Dftrjtiing  hillS|  Jimdir.     Colonel 
Dalton'  tentatively  connects  it  with   mon  or  mdn,  the  Assamese 
term  for  the  Burmese.     Others,  again,  take  the  term  Munda  to 
mean   ''the  shaven  people  (Sanskrit,   wunda).    A  sept  of  Baigaa 
in  the  Central  Provinces  ai*e  called  Mundiya,  as  it  is  alleged,  because 

their  heads  arc  shaved  with  the  exception  of  a  single  lock.' 

• 

I  Riflley,  Tft6e«  and  Ca«/M,  II.,  101. 

*  Dalton,  Letcripiivt  Ethnology,  178. 

*  In  K4thiaw&r  ibo  Kolis  dorivod  their  namo  from  hoi,  a  boat,  soafarins  boing  a 
diitinotiTO  ooonpaUon  of  Kolis,  or,  as  Dr.  Wilson  allcpes,  Koli  means  a  '*  olanmaa  " 
{Bombay  Qaietteer,YUl„  140).  In  the  Dakkhin  the  word  KoUissald  to  mean 
"  olaniman,"  from  kul,  a  clan,  as  opposed  to  Kunbi, "  the  family  man/'  from  Imfiimd, 
"  a  family."  The  mystic  BrAhmanic  ori^n  of  the  Kolis  is  that  they  are  tka  samo 
as  the  Kir&ta  of  the  PnrAnas,  who  nre  said  to  be  doscendanta  of  Nishida,  who  was 
bom  from  the  arm  of  Vena,  a  kiiig^  of  the  sun  race.  The  Kolis  olaim  dsaoant 
from  V&lmiki,  the  compiler  of  the  K</m<fi/ana.— Mackintosh,  Tran$aeiion9,  Bombay 
O^ographical  Bociety,  I.,  201.  202,  quoted  in  Bombay  QatttU^r,  XYIT.,  108;  also  see 
a  onrioni  dissertation  on  the  subject  in  Oppert,  Original  InhabitanU  o/  Bfcoroto* 
waria,  121 ,  tqq. 

<  Bisley,  loe,  eii.,  II.,  101. 

*  Loe,  €it.,  119. 

*  Central  Provinces  Qaneltcer,  379. 
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2.  Among  the   Mund&ris   of     LohArdaga,    who  are  certainly 

identical  with  the  Kols  of  Mirzapur^  Colonel 
Daltoii^  doscribcs  the  nmles  as  averacring 
five  feet  live  or  six  inches  in  height : — '*  In  features  they  exhibit 
much  variety,  and,  I  think,  in  a  gi^eat  many  families^%there  is  a 
oonsiderable  admixture  of  Aryan  blood.  Many  have  high  noses 
and  oval  faces,  and  young  girls  are  at  times  met  with  who  have 
delicate  and  regular  features,  finely  chiselled  straight  noses,  and 
perfectly  formed  mouths  and  ohins.  The  eyes,  however,  are  seldom 
so  large,  so  bright  and  gazelle-like  as  those  of  pure  Hindu  maidens, 
but  I  have  met  strongly  marked  Mongolian  features,  and  some  are 
dark  and  ooaise  like  the  Sant&ls.  In  colour  they  vary  greatly, 
the  copper  tints  being  about  the  most  common.  Eyes  dark- 
brown,  hair  black,  straight  or  wavy,  and  rather  fine,  worn  long 
by  males  and  females,  but  the  former  shave  the  forehead*  Both 
men  and  women  are  noticeable  for  their  fine  erect  carriage  and 
long  free  stride/''^  In  Mirzapur  there  is  a  curious  belief  pre- 
valent that  no  pure  Kol  woman  has  any  hair  on  the  pubes.  MahA- 
deva,  so  the  story  goes,  once  caught  a  Kol  g^rl  and  parched  some 
gram  on  that  part  of  her  person,  on  which  ever  after  hair  refused  to 
grow.'  The  Mirzapur  Kols  are  a  very  dark  race,  but  their  features 
are  hanlly  so  coarse  as  those  of  the  Manjliis  or  Kharw&rs. 

8.  According  to  one  legend,  Yayftti,  the  fifth  king  of  the  Lunar 

race,  divided  his  empire  among  his  Gve  sons. 

Traditions  of  origin.       mi        i«       •  «  i  •  m.  :i* 

The  ouspnng  of  his  son  Turvasu,  accordmg 
to  the  Ilarivansa,  settled  in  the  South,  and  the  tenth  generation  from 
bim  inclusive,  consisting  of  four  brothers,  Pftndya,  Korala,  Chela,  and 
Kola,  divided  the  empire  they  had  inherited.  The  descendants  of  Kola 
were  the  present  Kols.*    The  Muuda  myth,  as    recorded  by  Colonel 

>  Loc,  HL,  100.  Tbo  Bengal  lUiitiios  ■how  th«  ourioofl  faol  thai  Um  BhAmiJ 
and  Ktil,  who  are  iho  first  in  the  rank  of  fooundity  in  Oissa,  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  scale  in  Chnta  Nigpnr.  The  great  tribe  of  Larka  Kols  in  SinhbhOm  marries 
less  than  anj  race  in  the  Lower  Prorinoos,  Uioro  being  in  ererj  100  males  between 
15  and  40  years  of  nge  as  many  as  55  unmarried  nMn,  and  in  a  similar  female  popula* 
lion  40  nnmarrio<l  womon.  Tliis  is  duo  to  tho  pro* nuptial  infidelity  of  the  DrsTidian 
woman,  which  ouablos  tho  men  to  post|»ono  marriago  till  they  aro  well  sdTanood  in 
•go  and  duMiro  to  found  hornos  for  thoir  old  ii^  (Cotmu  HeitoH,  175,  189). 

«  Uc.cil.,  190. 

*  Do  indigenisTanombaris  et  Timorliionis,  dnm  lo(|niinr  Riodol,  adoleseentos 
•i  paellas  dioit  saepe  ooneulto  abradcro  piloM  pubis  nulU  aliA  mente,  nisi  at  iWto 
partes  alteri  seioi  magis  oonnpicusD  fiaut.— Westormorck,  i/utory  o/  Human  ifar* 
riag€,  201. 

*  Colonel  Wilford,  Asiatic  Res^arffus,  IX.,  01.  §^.,  quoted  by  Dalton,  Elhno* 
logif,  1ft]  ;  Klliot,  Olottnry,  n.  t.  Cole. 
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Tickell,^  iellB  liow  the  bolf-oxiBient  primeval  doitioB  0(£  Korlni 
ami  Sing  Bonga  created  a  boy  and  girl,  and  put  them  together  in  a 
cave  to  people  the  world,  and  finding  them  to  be  too  innocent  to 
^ve  hope  of  progcnyi  ho  instructed  them  in  the  art  of  making  rioe 
beer,  which  inflames  the  passions,  and,  in  course  of  time,  they  hail 
twelve  sons  and  twelve  daiightera.  As  is  usual  in  myths  of  tlic 
class,  the  children  were  divided  into  pairs,  and  Sing  Bonga  set  before 
them  various  kinds  of  food  for  them  to  choose  from  before  starting 
in  the  world.  The  fate  of  their  descendants  depended  on  their 
choice.  "  Thus  the  first  and  second  pair  took  bullooks'  and  boffaks' 
flesh,  and  they  originated  the  Kols  (Hos)  and  the  Bhiimij  (Matkum); 
the  next  took  of  the  vegetables  only,  and  are  the  progenitors  of  the 
lh*ihmans  and  Chliatris ;  othei-s  took  goats  and  flsh,  and  from  than 
are  the  SAdras ;  one  pair  took  shell-fish,  and  became  Bhniyas ;  two 
pairs  took  pigs  and  became  Sant&ls.  One  pair  got  nothing,  seeing 
which  the  first  pair  gave  them  of  their  superfluity,  and  from  the 
pair  thus  provided  sprung  the  Gh3^s,  who  toil  not,  but  live  by 
pi*eying  on  others/'  This  legend,  by  identifying  the  Kols  with  the 
kindred  Dravidian  races,  must  be  much  closer  to  the  tnith  tlian  tlie 
Br&hmanical  story,  which  would  make  them  akin  to  tlie  lUjputs. 
The  Kols  of  Mirzapur  state  that  they  are  emigrants  from  a  plaoe 
called  Kiutali,  in  the  territories  of  the  Bardi  Rftja  in  the  Iltwa  State. 
They  name  one  N&nhu  as  their  ancestor,  and,  like  the  Musahars 
(7.  V.  para.  2),  have  a  tribal  temple  at  Pipri,  near  Chun&r,  where  is 
the  shrine  of  Birmha  Devi,  the  goddess  of  the  shrine.  She  must  be 
worshipped  either  in  the  months  of  Chait  or  Knit  with  a  fire  sacri- 
lice  {Aom)f  and  the  offering  of  a  goat  or  lamb.  Thour  other  tribal 
deity  is  B&ja  Lftkhan  or  Lakhana  Deva.'  Like  many  of  the 
kindred  tribes,  they  have  legends  of  a  kingdom  in  the  Gtengetie 
valley,  whence  they  were  expelled  by  the  Savaras,  and  retired  into 
the  hill-country  to  the  South.  What  is  now  SaktSsgarh  in  the 
hill-country  above  Chun&r  was  formerly  called  Kol&na,  and  the 
Pargana  of  Kol  Asia  in  Benares  still  bears  their  name. 

4.  The  Kols  in    the  North-Western  Provinces  seem  to   have 

shed  off  the  elaborate    system  of  totemistio 

Tribal  organisation*  . 

septs  which  are  found  among  the  Mundas  of 


I  Atiatxc  Uctearchct,  IX.,  797 :  Dalton.  ioc.  ciL,  18S. 
'  F«>r  wlioni,  Hoo  imra.  IG. 
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Bengal.^  Thoy  aro  divided  into  a  number  of  endogamous  septs, 
such  as  the  Rautiya  or  Uaatel  (R&wat^  Sanskrit  R4jpmlro^  ''  a 
prince  *'),  Thoy  aro  also  known  as  Daiioit  or  villap^rs,  and  have 
another  sub-division,  the  Mahtiy&n  {mahto^  "  a  leader''),  with  whom 
they  intermarry  on  equal  terms  ;  Thakuriya  (Th&kur,  *'  a  lord  '*) ; 
Banaj  :  Pahariya,  or  '*  mountaineers  '' ;  Barw&r,  *'  descendants  of  the 
fig  tree'' ;  Bin,  who  may  be  the  same  as  the  Binds ;  Harwariya, 
''  ploughmen "  ;  Rajwariya,  who  may  take  their  name  from  the 
Bengal  Rajw&rs'  ;  and  HanriyAnwa  or  **  people  of  the  cooking 
pot"  (kdttr$),  which  is  also  a  sub-scpt  of  the  Murmu  Sant&ls.' 
Some  Kols  also  namo  as  one  of  their  septs  the  Ciiero,  who  are  now 
regarded  as  a  distinct  tribe,  but  iiave  clearly  ^larted  from  the  parent 
stock  in  comparatively  recent  times. 

5.  They  have  a  tribal    council   {panchdjfat)^   at  which  only  the 

heads  of  families   have  a  beat.*    Tlie  council 

Tribal  oonnoil.  ...  .  ,.  , 

decides  questions  regarding  mamage  and 
morality.  There  is  no  s|)0cial  time  for  meeting,  but  these  questions 
are  considered  when  the  brethren  assemble  at  marriages  and  funeral 
feasts.  The  office  of  the  heailman  {chaudhari)  is  hereditary.*  All 
offences  are  reported  to  the  headman,  who,  if  he  thinks  the  matter 
worth  enquiry,  calls  in  a  few  of  the  brethren,  consults  them,  but 
docs  not  nocesBiirily  follow  thoir  advice,  and  then  issues  his  order. 
The  usual  punishment  is  a  cash  lino,  which  is  spent  in  feeding  the 
olansmcn.  In  serious  otTences,  the  culprit  is  put  out  of  caste,  some- 
times for  a  considerable  period,  and  only  restored  on  feeding  the 
brotherhood.  Any  resistance  to  the  order  of  the  headman  is  dealt 
with  very  severely.  If  the  headman  happen  to  be  a  minor,  one  of 
his  kinsmen  is  nominated  to  (Ksrform  his  duties  until  he  oomes  of 
age. 

6.  The  septs  (kuri)  are  endogamous,  and  thoy  do  not  intermarry 

as  long  as  any  relationship  between  the  parties 
is  remcuibereil,  or  into  the  family  of  the  mater- 
nal grandfather  {ndna)  or  father^s  sister  {phtia).    The  negotiations  are 
oommencoil  by  the  father  of  the  bridegroom,  who,  when  he  approves  of 

I  Bislcj,    Trihet  and  Ca»ic$^  11.  Appendir,  102.  $q.  q. 
s  BuUj,  lo€.  cil,,  II.,  192;  Dalion.  lot,  eit.,  320. 

*  Risloj,  (or.  HI,  I.,  313. 

*  This    contempt    for    portons   anmarriod   is  oommon  among  simiUr  pooplc  i 
Wasitfrmarok,  Hittory  of  Human  Mnrringe,  137. 

*  Tliii  corrccpotiilii  to  tlio  Muii«)n  Pnrha  Pjatom  of  the  Munda«.    Daltou,  loc.  c\t. 
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the  girl,  makeB  over  to  her  bother  ono-and-qoarter  mpoei  to  deneh 
the  engfagement.  Like  most  Hindus^  they  will  not  many  in  the 
daik  fortnight  of  the  month. ^  They  generally  nuurry  in  the 
months  of  M&gh^  Ph&lgun^  Baieftkh,  and  Jeth,  and  have  the  naoal 
prejudice  against  PAs  and  Chait,  which  are  prohiUted  (iimrwimi) 
for  this  purpose.  After  the  bride  comes  to  her  husband's  house,  she 
is  not  allowed  to  oook  for  the  family  until  a  village  astrologer  fixes 
an  auspicious  time.  This  is  known  as  the  kkiekari  or  meal  of 
boiled  rice  and  pulse.  All  the  bridegroom's  friends  eat  the  food 
cooked  by  her,  and  give  her  a  present  known  as  ''  the  dowry  " 
{daija).  Kols  profess  a  prejudice  against  polygamy,  bat  this  is  a 
counsel  of  perfection,  and  most  of  them  who  can  afford  it  many 
more  wives  than  one.  Women  are  worked  so  hard  that  the  first 
wife  often  selects  her  husband's  second  partner :  the  wives  very 
seldom  quarrel  among  themselves,  and  in  a  Kol  &mily  there  is  veiy 
little  of  the  wrangling,  wife-beating,  and  nose-outting  whieh  goes  on 
in  ordinary  Hindu  households.'  As  a  matter  of  fact  every  man 
and  woman  is  married^  The  only  bachelors  are  those  who  are  so 
miserably  poor  as  to  bo  unable  to  pay  the  bride-prioe,  and  the  only 
unmarried  woman  is  one  who  suffers  from  blindness,  leprosy,  or 
some  incurable  disease ;  and  in  the  same  way  all  widows  are  married 
to  some  one  or  other.  Her  relations  in  fact  insist,  like  the  parents 
of  Penelope/  on  this  being  done.  Concubinage  with  a  woman  ont- 
side  the  tribe  is  forbidden ;  but  a  man  may  cohabit  Mrith  any  woman 
of  the  tribe,  provided  he  gives  a  feast  to  the  tribesmen,  and  her 
children  rank  as  heirs  with  those  of  a  regular  marriage.  Seraal 
intercourse  with  an  unmarried  girl  is  tolerated,  as  in  the  ease  with 
the  Bengal  Mundas,*  but  if  she  is  detected  in  an  intrigue  with 
an  outsider,  she  is  expelled  from  the  tribe.  Infant  marriages  are  not 
customary,  except  among  the  more  Ilinduised  branches  of  the  tribe; 
but  to  keep  a  girl  unmarried  after  she  attains  the  age  of  puberty 
involves  disgrace  to  her  parents.'  While  the  parents  of  both 
parties  are  alive,  the  assent  of  them  to  the  marriage  is  oonsidered 


>  On  tbii  toe  WoHtormiiruk,  History  of  Uii,nian  MarriagB^  424. 

s  Weatormarok,  loc.  cii.,  4t*5,  Bq. ;  for  noae-oattinff,  ihid.,  122 ;  on  baid  laboar  tm  a 
oa^Bo  of  polygamy,  liotouruoati.  Involution  of  Marriage,  128. 

*  OtIi/sMy,  XIX.,  158,  and  BOO  tho  inatanooa  ooUeoted  by  WMfearmaraky  194^ 
•qq   ;  438,  «<|. 

«  Risloy,  Tribe*  and  CMte$,  11.,  102  ;    Weatormarck,  toe.  eU.,  364. 

i  Soo  initanooa  in  Wuatormarok,  loc  cil,,  ISe. 
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essential ;  and  if  the  father  and  mother  are  dead,  their  power  of 
veto  and  arranging  the  marriage  devolves  on  the  paternal  uncle  or 
elder  brother  of  the  boy  or  girl.  As  a  rule,  the  parties  themselves 
have  very  little  to  say  to  the  matter. '  The  relatives  on  each  side 
examine  the  bride  and  bridegroom  so  carefully  that  no  physical 
defects  can  escape  detection  :  if  between  betrothal  and  marriage  one 
party  turn  out  to  be  leprous,  crippled,  blind,  or  impotent,  the  marriage 
can  be  broken  off;  but  when  once  married,  such  defects  are  not  a 
ground  for  the  annulment  of  the  marriage.  Among  the  Kols  of 
Mirzapur  there  ajiiKmr  to  l)e  no  tradition  of  polyandry  or  of  the 
custom  of  the  jut  prim/e  noriift ;  but  the  latter  certainly  existed  in 
a  modified  form  in  comparatively  recent  times  in  Riwa  and 
Palimau.  It  is  said  that  the  RAja  used  to  make  tours  in  his 
dominions  ami  visit  those  of  his  subjects  who  had  pretty 
daughters.  There  was  a  special  phrase  for  such  visits  {bijay  iarna, 
"  to  conquer,  enjoy  "),  and  he  used  often  to  give  a  village  to  a  girl 
who  pleased  him.  Such  villages  are  to  this  day  known  as  Btjdga 
gdnw. 

7.  There  is  no  regular  form  of  divorce.     A  husband  or  wife  can 

be  separated  for  habitual  infidelity  or  for 
eating  food  not  permitted  to  the  caste.  But 
divorces  for  inndolily  are  uncommon,  as  the  niiittor  must  bo  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  tribal  council  by  the  evidence  of  actual 
witnesses,  and  proof  of  gcnemi  repute  or  suspicion  will  not  bo 
aooepted.  Women  who  have  children  are  very  seldom  divorced, 
unless  the  evidence  against  them  is  absolutely  overwhelming.' 
If  a  woman  is  divorced  for  adultery  with  a  stranger  to  the  tribe, 
she  IS  permanently  expelled,  and  cannot  be  re-married  in  the  tribe ; 
bat  this  is  not  the  case  with  divorce  for  offences  against  caste 
rules  rpganling  food,  in  which  case,  if  her  friends  care  to  satisfy 
the  tribesmen  by  a  feast,  she  can  be  restored  to  caste  and  re- 
married. Divorced  women  often  form  connections  with  males 
of  the  tribe  in  secret,  or  live  apart  from  their  friends  by  labour 
or  begging,  or  lx)coino  Mulianimadans  and  drift  into  cities  as 
prostitutes.  But  prostitution  in  the  tribo  is  unknown,  and 
married  women  have  gciici-aliy  a  better  cluiracter  than  Hindus 
of  the  same  social  grade.     A  seducer  of  a  married  woman  is  often 


1  Oil  this  too  WcflU^rmarrk,  Ur   cU,,  219«  221. 

•  8oo  coAos  collocicii  by  Woitorinarck,  lot.  cii,,  S2S. 
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forced  by  the  oounoil  to  repay  the  marriiigo  uxpeiisoH  to  Iior  htit* 
band.^  Men  feel  shame,  it  uf  said,  in  bringing  about  their  bafaiei 
in  their  arms  in  the  presence  of  their  father  or  unole  ;  and  if 
two  brothers  live  together,  they  generally  each  carry  aboat  the 
child  of  the  other.  This  can  liardly  be  anything  but  a  surrival 
of  the  system  of  female  kinship.'  This  is  farther  proved  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  quarrels  between  husband  and  vrifo  lesalt 
from  this  practice,  the  refusal  of  the  husband  to  take  hia  own 
children  in  his  arms  being  looked  upon  by  the  mother  aa  an 
imputation  on  her  character.  Children  of  a  concubine  of  the  tribe 
are,  as  already  stated,  recognised  as  legitimate.  Children  bj  a 
strange  woman  follow  the  caste  of  the  father/  but  are  not  admitted 
to  rights  of  commonsality  and  marriage.  It  is  understood,  how* 
ever,  that  in  the  next  generation  the  prohilntion  ia  removed.  Such 
people  marry  among  themselves,  and  a  class  of  half-breeda,  known 
as  ardktl,  is  occasionally  found.  But  tribal  discipline  is  bo  strong 
tliat  such  cases  are  uncommon. 

8.  So  &r  from  any  prohibition  extending  to  widow  marrage, 

it  is  considered  right  and  proper  that  mar- 
Widow  morriogo.  i      1 1  t  •   i         i    .  i 

riageable  endows  should  be  married,  and  tlie 

only  restriction  is  that  it  is  understood  that  she  should  not  make 

a  fresh  alliance  until  a  year  after  her  husband's  death.*     When 

a  woman  becomes  a  widow  she  takes  off  the  toe-rings   {awgiiia), 

and  docs  not  put  tliom    on  until   she  nuurries  again.     She  also 

washes  the  rod  lead  out  of  the  parting  of  her  hair,    llio  lovixate 

is  permitted,  under  the  usual  restriction,  tliat  a  Mridow  CMk  many 

only  the  younger,  not  the  elder,  brother  of  her  late  husband.    In 

fact,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  levir  to  take  her  over,*  and  it  is  only  on 

his  refusal  that  she  can  ally  herself  with  a  stranger,  who,  in  most 

cases,  is  a  widower.     The  widow,  if  she  remains  unmarried,  has  a 

right  to  maintenance ;  but  if  she  marries  again  she  loeos   all   riglits 


I  Tbis  U  the  oaao  with  tho  Bengal  MandM  also.— Daltoa,  Bthmtiogy,  IM. 

»  Labbook,  Origin  of  C%vili$ation,  145,  SQg.    The  taking  vp  of  Um  obild  ia  tbe 
anni  of  the  father  was  by  the  Bomami  an  adaiiision  of  paternityf  and  thej  had 
special  term— tufctjno— for  the  practice. 

*  Westermarok,  loe.  eit.,  102. 
4  Wostermarok,  loe,  cit*,  128. 

*  As  aiLong  tho  Qonds— Forsyth,  Ilighlandt  of  Central  ladio,  156.  Mr. 
O'DonooU,  CentuM  Report,  IST),  remarks  Umt  tlio  smallor  nnmlior  uf  witkiws  am«*iig 
the  DraTidian  tribos  is  not  due  to  tlioir  ro-marrying  more  niUm  than  Iliadut.  bal 
•imply  to  Tirgin  marriages  being  made  so  Tery  maoh  later  In  life,  with  the 
necoisary  result  that  widuwn  are  absolutely  fower  at  twenty  years  of  a^e. 
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in  her  liusbaud's  estate,  and  her  children  remain  with  their  paternal 
nncle,  who  acts  as  trustee  of  their  proiicrty  till  they  come  of 
age^  when,  if  they  are  sons,  they  inherit ;  if  daufi^hters,  the  estate 
'  goes  to  the  associated  brethren.  Tiie  children  of  a  second  marriafjre 
have  no  claim  to  the  first  husband's  property,  and  there  is  no  flotion 
fay  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  issue  of  the  first  husband. 
There  are  no  traditions  of  sa^i  among  the  Kols  and  allied  tribes. 
9.  The  Mirzapur  Kols  profess  to  have  an  elaborate  series  of 

rules  on  the  subject  of  adoption  ;  but   it   is 

Adoption. 

almost  certain  that  most  of  these  have  been 
borrowed  from  their  Hindu  neighbours.  The  more  primitive  basis 
of  the  practice  among  them  seems  to  be  that  a  sonless  man  can 
adopt  his  brother's  son,  and  that  this  is  done  without  any  religious 
sentiment  in  connection  with  the  irdddka.  They  say  that  if  a 
man  have  a  son  or  grandson  he  cannot  adopt ;  that  he  need  not 
oousult  his  heirs  ;  that  ho  may  adopt  his  daughter  s  son  ;  that  he 
can  adopt,  if  his  son  adopts  another  faith  or  hns  committed  such  an 
offence  against  tribal  rules  as  to  be  beyond  forgiveness  by  the 
oooncil ;  that,  while  an  adopted  son  is  alive,  a  second  cannot  be 
adopted  ;  that  a  bachelor,  a  blind  or  impotent  man,  can  adopt,  but 
not  a  iiersou  wh«)  mlopls  a  rcli^ioim  life  (Sdikft^  /oqir)  ;  tlmt 
a  woman  cannot  adopt  as  long  as  the  younger  brother  of  her  bus* 
band  {fiewar),  her  husband's  elder  brother  {dAanur)^  or  her  hus- 
l^and's  father  {»nsHr)  are  alive,  nor  can  she  adopt  at  all  except 
under  the  death-bed  instructions  of  her  husband.  The  eldest  or 
only  son  of  a  man  may  'be  adopted,  and  the  person  adopted  should 
be  of  the  same  family  {kul)  as  the  adopter,  liut  if  a  suitable 
relation  cannot  be  found,  a  lx)y  may  be  selected  from  any  scjft 
{iitri)  except  that  of  the  llautcl.  A  boy  adopteil  loses  all  rights  to 
the  property  of  his  natural  father,  unless  the  latter  die  without 
heirs. 

10  A  man's  heirs  arc  his  sons,  and  thoy  inherit  equally,  except 

that  the  eldest  son  gets  something   (such  as 

a  bullock,  a  brass  vessi^l,  etc.)  in  excess  of  the 

others.^     It  is,  however,  an  understooil   rule    that    the   iidicritanco 

is  not  divided  among  the  sons  until  the  youngest  comes  of  age,  and 

the  feeling  seems  to  be  in  favour  of   maintaining  the  union   of   the 


•  Oil  tlir  ritfliU*  "f  tlio  ol«l«'f<<  »nu.   •*<'<•   Wr-t^riiiurck,  l')f.  ttt.,  HH). 
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assooiated  brethren.  Daughters  have  no  rights,  exoepfc  to  mainte- 
nanoe,  if  they  cannot  agree  with  their  hoshands  and  are  obliged  to 
return  to  their  Other's  house.  There  seems  to  be  no  custom,  u 
among  the  Bengal  Mundas,  by  which  unmarried  sisters  are  divided 
among  tho  brothers.^  Tiie  sons  share  equally,  no  mattor  liow 
many  mothers  there  may  be  ;  nor  is  the  rank  o£  the  mother  taken 
into  account  in  deciding  tho  right  to  succession.  A  sister  or  her 
children  have  no  right  to  succeed.  If  a  widow  who  has  a  child 
at  the  breast  re-marries,  she  takes  it  to  her  new  husband,  who  is 
understood  to  be  bound  to  suppoit  it  till,  if  a  girl,  she  marries,  or 
a  son,  till  he  is  able  to  support  himself.  It  is  said  that  if  a 
man  becomes  a  sddiu  or  ascetic  ho  can  take  away  his  personal  goods, 
but  loses  Ids  rights  of  inheritance.  Such  cases  are,  however,  so  un- 
common that  it  can  be  hardly  said  that  any  definite  rule  prevails. 
11.  Besides  persons  descended  from  a  common  male  ancestor, 

members  of  those  families  from  which  brides 

BdlatioDBhip*  .  .  . 

aro  taken,  or  into  which  daughters  are 
married,  aro  considered  relations,  and  tho  relations  of  tho  wifo 
aro  hold  to  bo  relations  of  tho  husband.  Tho  following  solicnio 
of  relationship  applies  to  all  the  kindred  tribes  except  the  Minjhis, 
who  are  more  closely  allied  to  the  Gonds,  than  the  surrounding 
races. 

I  Dal  ton.  Elhiiology,  201,  iq. 
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Tlic  family  in  wbich  the  father's  sister  (pi^a)  is  married  is  /^in- 
phudwaf  ;  where  a  sister  is  married,  bahinidwar  ;  the  grandmother's 
family,  ajidwar ;  the  mother's  family,  uanidwar  ;  where  one  is 
married,  sasnrdr;  the  family  in  which  a  son  or  daughter  is  married, 
Mamdkijfdn,  The  father  is  called  bdbu,  ddda,  idka ;  his  fother^B 
elder  brother,  ehacha  ;  his  younger  brother,  koHa  ;  father's  father, 
bdia ;  elder  brother,  bkaijf^a ;  elder  sister,  didi^  baki% ;  father's 
mother,  barki  mdi ;  elder  paternal  uncle's  wife,  harki  kdki;  younger 
paternal  uncle's  wife,  ekhutki  kdki;  elder  brother's  wife,  i4ff«(/f  ; 
younger  brothei-'s  wife,  dnlaiya ;  son's  wife,  dulaiya ;  maternal 
uncle's  wife,  mdmi ;  mother's  mother,  ndni  ;  mother's  sister,  wtdosi; 
mother's  father,  ndna  ;  vnte*B  &ther,  makto  ;  brother-in-law's  elder 
mstBT^jeChor ;  brother-in-laVs  younger  sister,  idri;  sister's  hus- 
band, baknoi ;  his  father,  makio.  A  man  calls  his  wife  "  mother  of 
his  son  *^'^lidm  ki  mdi,  "  Mother  of  my  son  lUma.'''  *  When  they 
call  a  friend  they  say  bkaiyya,  "brother,"  or  dr  (jrir),  "friend." 
They  remember  genealogies  up  to  the  third  or  fourth  generation, 
and  the  names  of  women  up  to  that  of  their  grandmother. 

m.  They  observe  the  usual  taboo  for  five  days  in  the  case  of 

menstrual   women.     There  is  no  ceremony 

Vngnmnoj  and  birth.  .  . 

during  pregnancy.  When  a  boy  is  bom,  a 
song  of  rejoicing  {sokar)  is  sung  by  the  women  of  the  clan.  It  is 
etiquette  that  the  child  should  be  bom  in  the  house  of  the  father  as 
an  admission  of  paternity.'  When  the  child  is  bom,  the  oord  is 
out  and  buried  in  the  room,  and  over  it  a  fire  is  lit  in  an  earthen  pot, 
into  which  a  bit  of  iron  is  put  as  a  protection  against  evil  spirits 
which  may  assail  mother  and  child.'  There  is  an  elementary 
form  of  the  couvmlo  in  the  theory  that  the  husband  is  impure,  as 
well  as  his  wife,  sits  ai>art  and  cooks  for  her,  and  receives  a  sip  oC 
the  purifying  draught  which  is  administered  to  her.  Among  the 
more  advanced  Kols  the  woman  is  regarded  as  impure  up  to  the 
twelfth  day,  when  the  barber's  wife  comes,  bathes  mother  and  child, 
and  removes  the  foul  clothes.  Among  tlic  more  primitive  Kols  a 
Dliobi  is  not  employed,  and  the  cleaning  of  the  clothes  is  done  by  the 
mother  herself,  or  some  other  woman  in  the  family.  The  child  is 
usually  named  in  the  sixth  month,  when  it  is  first  fed  on  grain  (sn«« 


'  On  this  POO  Wmt4«niiiirck,  loc.  cii,,  378. 
•  800  Wosiormmrrk,  lor.  ftl..  105. 
»  Tylor,  Vrirnlivc  CuUure,  II,  IW. 
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prdtana,  pdsni).  They  do  not  seem  to  have  any  form  of  ordeal 
in  selecting  the  name^^  bnt  the  child  is  generally  named  after  aome 
deceased  ancestor,  whose  spirit  is  supposed  to  be  embodied  in  the  in- 
fant. The  husband  does  not  cohabit  with  his  wife  until  the  child  is 
woanedi  for  about  nine  months  after  hor  confinement. 

13.  After  the  match  is  arranged,  there  is  a  regular  form  of  be- 
trothal, in  which  in  some  places  part  of  the 
bride-price  is  paid  in  advance.'  The  bride- 
price  is  low,  five  rupees  in  cash,  a  loin-cloth  {dAoii),  and  five  measures 
{jaaseri)  of  paddy.  This  is  much  lower  tlian  among  the  Bengal 
Mundas,  where  the  extravagance  of  the  bride-price  has  become  a 
serious  obstacle  to  marriage.'  Among  the  Kols  of  Minapnr  the 
moderation  of  the  bride-price  encoui*ages  marriage  and  promotes 
tribal  morality.*  Before  the  marriage  they  do  the  ceremony  of 
the  lucky  earth  {Maimangara)^^  which  is  brought  home  by  the  bar- 
ber's wife  and  made  into  a  platform,  on  which  the  wedding  jar  (Jtalsu) 
is  placed.  The  pavilion  {wdnro)  is  erected  at  both  houses  on  the  fifth 
day  before  the  wedding.  The  poles  are  of  the  wood  of  the  idl  tree 
{iAorea  rohusta),  and  it  is  roofed  with  bamboos.  Inside  are  placed 
the  marriage  jar,  images  of  parrots  {supd)  made  out  of  the  wood  of 
the  cotton  tree  {semal),  and  an  iron  spike  is  fixed  in  the  ground  in 
the  centre.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  carefully  anointed  for 
five  days — ^the  former  by  her  sister-in-law  [nanad)  and  the  latter  by 
his  sister.  The  bridal  party,  on  arriving  at  the  bride^s  village,  jm^ 
sents  an  offering  of  money,  cloves,  betel,  etc.,  to  the  village  hcadmaai 
which  may  possibly  be  a  relic  of  the  commutation  of  tho^M  primit 
noetii  already  described,  but  is  more  probably  one  of  the  ordinary  ' 
dues  levied  by  the  landlord  from  his  tenants.  In  return,  he  is  ex- 
pected to  give  wood,  the  use  of  a  horse  or  cart,  or  other  asastanoe 
to  the  marriage.  The  more  advanced  Kols  have  a  ceremony  of  the 
usual  Hindu  type.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  worship  Ganri  and 
Ganpati.  The  bridegroom  sits  on  a  stool,  and  the  bride's  father  pours 
water  on  his  hands,  with  which  the  boy  washes  his  feet.  The  Pandit 
rea<1s  the  usual  verses ;  bnt  among  the  more  primitive  Kola,  no 
Pandit  is  called  in,  and  the  sister's  son  of  the  bridegroom  performs 


>  Ab  among  tho  Benfpil  Mnndu.^Dalton,  loe,  dL,  191. 

<  For  botrothal  among  kindred  raooa,  aoc  Wo«iormarok«  loc.  €11,,  23k 

s  Ball,  JungU  Life,  479  ;  Dalton,  Ethnology,  192. 

*  On  thii  lee  WeBiermarok,  loc*  eiL,  133. 

t  See  Bhuiya,  para.  14. 
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the  ceremony.^  Whilo  tlic  women  sing  the  song  of  rejoicing 
{^mangar),  the  bridegroom  mbs  red-lead  on  the  parting  of  the 
bride's  hair,  and  this  is  the  binding  part  of  the  ceremony.  This  if 
clearly  a  survival  of  the  original  blood  covenant. 

14.  Next  the  pair  are  led  into  the  retiring  room  {kokabar)^  where 
rude  jokes  are  played  on  the  bridegroom  by  the  women  of  the 
bride's  family.  One  form  of  this  is  to  say — "  This  rice  pestle 
{lor ha)  is  your  bride's  father,  and  this  lamp  (ekirdgh)  is  your  bride's 
mother. ''  On  this  tho  boy  breaks  the  lamp  with  the  pestle.  The 
whole  ceremony  apjicars  to  be  a  survival  of  the  primitive  custom  of 
the  immediate  consummation  of  the  marriage  after  the  wedding.' 
Then  follows  the  wedding  feast,  which  is  an  important  part  of  tho 
ceremony  among  all  primitive  races/  and  after  this  is  the  regular 
eonfarreatio  {kkieiari)  of  bride  and  bridegroom,  in  which  the  latter 
refuses  to  share  until  he  gets  a  present  from  the  girl's  father.* 
This  is  the  regular  form  of  marriage  called  iindutddu,  so  called  from 
the  rod  lead  (ttWi/r)  which  the  bridegroom  applies  to  the  parting  of 
the  bride's  hair.  Besides  this  there  is  the  dola  form^  where  the 
bride  is  brought  to  her  husband's  house  and  the  marriage  performed 
with  a  much  less  elaborate  ritual.  Two  other  forms  are  also  recog- 
nised— the  gandiarap^  or  marriage  by  mutual  consent  of  .the 
jiartics,  and  tho  udhdr,  or  marriage  by  abduction.  These  terms  are 
of  course  due  to  the  Brahman  priests  of  tho  tribe,  but  the  forms  are 
primitive.  These  marriages  are  so  far  prohibited  that  in  the  former 
a  fine  of  three  rupees,  and  in  the  latter  four  rupees,  is  levied,  and 
then,  after  a  tribal  feast,  the  wife  is  recognised  and  her  children 
are  legitimate. 

15.  The  dying  iKsrson  is  taken  outside  tlie  house  and    laid  on 

tho  ground."     Tho  Mirzai>ur  Kols  have  quite 

abandoned   tho  primitive    form    of    funeral 

rites  in  force  among  their  Munda  brethren  in   Bengal,'  and  they 

do  not  erect  the  curious  menhir 9  or  monuments  which  are  described 


I  This  U  the  niual  ouiiom  amonf  the  KolnriAn  riooc  of  Bihir.^DalUm,  to<. 
eii.,  63. 

«  TlicriU>  in  iU  primiliTO  form  is  mainUiiioa  araonf  iho  Dooff*!  IIuimIm.— Dal- 
ton,  lo€.  cil,^  lOi. 

'  Wefliermiirok,  Xoe.  et(.,418. 

4  W««Urmiirok.  toe.  c\L,  410,  427. 

*  For  the  real  GandharTa  marriaire  •••  Mano,  HI.,  26. 

•  Tjlor.  PTimxi\v€  VydiutM,  I.  463. 

7  For  tbii  IM  Dal  too,  Elhnoiogx,  '^02- 
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by  Dr.  Ball.^  People  dying  o{  8mall-pox  and  oholera  uo  alwmyi 
tbrown  into  a  river.  Children  who  die  wliile  being  nnraed  by  iheir 
mothers  are  bnried|  and  among  the  less  Hinduised  branches  of  the 
tribe  the  body  is  taken  into  any  convenient  place  in  the  jnngle  and 
burnt  in  a  very  pcrfanctory  way  by  the  relatives,  without  any  special 
ritual  or  the  services  of  any  funeral  priest.  The  more  Hinduised 
Kols  north  of  the  river  Son  crenmte  the  body  in  the  way  common  to 
low-caste  Hindus.  After  cremation  the  way  home  is  led  by  the 
chief  mourner,  who  is  protected  by  the  companions,  who  follow  him, 
from  the  spirit  of  the  dead.  On  arriving  at  the  house  of  the 
deceased,  each  of  the  mourners  chews  a  small  piece  of  pepper  pod, 
which  he  spits  out,  and  then,  after  rinsing  his  mouth  and  washing 
his  hands,  returns  home.'  From  that  time  till  the  next  evening 
the  tribesmen  fast,  and  then  assemble  and  eat  together.  This 
feast  is  known  as  the  '^  milk  '*  feast  {didk) ;  and  the  diief  moonnsr 
who  lit  the  pyre  plants  in  the  ground  a  few  blades  of  the  sacred 
iuia  grass  near  some  water,  and  on  this,  as  a  dwelling-plaoe  for  the 
wandering  ghost,  the  tribesmen  pour  water  daily  after  bathing. 
The  man  who  fixes  the  pyro  goes  about  with  a  brass  vessel  (loia) 
and  a  piece  of  iron  in  his  hand  as  a  preservative  against  ghosts.  They 
do  not  hang  a  vessel  (j^iant)  on  a  pipal  tree,  and  have  no  regular 
Mfdddka  ceremony  ;  but  on  the  tenth  day  some  of  the  more  Hindu- 
ised Kols  give  a  little  grain  to  a  Br&hman.  Like  the  Bengal 
Mundas,'  they  lay  some  ashes  on  the  floor  of  the  house.  On  the 
night  of  a  death,  and  if,  in  the  morning,  a  mark  like  the  foot  of  a 
fowl  is  found  in  it,  they  conclude  that  the  spirit  of  ilie  deceased  has 
quitted  his  former  abode.* 

16.  Whenever  there  is  a  tribal  feast,  a  fowl  is  oflEered  to  the 

spirits   of  the  dead   and   a   little  liqnor  is 

Aneeator  wonhip.  ,»■*..- 

poured  on  the  ground.     Hie  victim  is  oon- 


I    JunirU  Life,  64, 102.  »47  :  and  Dalton,  ioc.  cil.,  203. 

*  Thii  perhaps  repreaenU  tho  leaf  of  the  bitter  ntm  tree,  whieh  if  «Md  is  Um 
•ane  way  by  Hindne. 

s  Dalton,  Ioc.  cit.,  205. 

*  **  Erery  night  for  ono  moon  two  old  men  went  to  the  GfraTe  ahoai  dvak  asd 
carefnUy  swept  all  round  it ;  oach  mominir  for  the  same  jtoriod  they  vitited  it  to  tee 
if  there  were  any  tracks  of  thA  doad  man  on  tho  swept  spaee."— >Bro«gb  Smitiit 
Ahorig%ne$  of  Ticterya^  I.,  119.  '*  After  a  death  has  taken  place  in  a  faodly  tbestimw 
or  ohaff  from  the  bod  of  tho  departed  is  taken  into  an  open  space  and  Vnmod.  Amoair 
its  ashos  tho  snrriTors  look  ff>r  a  fiv>t print,  and  that  momlKir  of  tho  family  whoae 
foot  fits  the  impression  will  bo  the  next  to  die.'*— Hondorton,  fWtZort  i^ Vk§  VmUku  n 
Coun(r»«j^  51. 
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Burned  by  the  worBh'qipera^  who  also  make  a  firo  offering  {kom)  with 
butter  and  ooaree  sugar.  When  the  offering  is  made  they  say— 
**  Do  not  injure  us  or  our  children."  They  do  not  make  any  special 
offering  to  the  dead  at  funerals  or  cremationsi  but  they  fear  them 
greatly.  Such  ghosts  appear  in  dreams  and  trouble  those  who  do 
not  duly  propitiate  them.  They  appear  in  the  form  of  the  night* 
mare,  sit  on  the  chest,  squeeze  the  throat,  or  suck  the  blood  like  the 
vampire.^  These  ghosts  most  usually  appear  at  the  Naurfttra  in 
the  months  of  Chait  and  Ku&r.  Persons  who  have  died  in  an 
unnatural  or  unusual  way,  such  as  by  drowning  or  snake-bite,  are 
specially  propitiated,  and  this  department  is  in  charge  of  the  village 
Baiga,  who  fixes  down  these  wandering  vicious  spirits  in  a  special 
shrine  {iidn)  under  a  tree,  where,  when  any  trouble  visits  the  village, 
he  offers  a  fowl,  which  he  eats  himself,  and  makes  an  oblation 
{Capauni)  of  spirits. 

17.  The  Mirzapur  Kols  appear  to  have  lost  all  recollection  of 

Sing  Bonga,  the  Sun  god,  revered  by  the 
Mundas  of  Bengal — ''  a  beneGcent  but  some- 
what inlu^ive  deity,  who  concerns  himself  Httle  with  human  affairs, 
and  leaves  the  details  of  the  executive  government  of  the  world  to 
ilio  gods  in  ch.irgo  of  ]»articular  branches  or  de])artment8  of 
nature.''*  In  Mirzapur  the  Kol  lx>W8  before  SAraj  N&rftyan  the 
Sun  god,  when  he  leaves  his  house  in  the  morning,  but  does  not  seem 
to  venerate  him  more  than  all  Hindus  do.  There  is  a  regular  sect 
of  Sauras,  or  worshippers  of  Sftrya,  the  Sun  god,  who  numbered  at 
the  last  Census  41,904  persons.  These  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  domestic  worship  of  the  sun.  The  Kol  worships  demons 
and  sprites  [6k  hI,  prel),  whom  ho  greatly  fears,  and  the  souls  of  the 
dead — those  of  women  being  propitiated  by  women  and  those  of  men 
by  men.  lie  also  worships  the  aggregate  of  the  local  gods  (//ti, 
dtokdr)  through  the  village  Baiga.  Besides  these  tliere  are  several 
special  Kol  deities.  Of  these  the  cliief  is  GansAm,  who  is  usually 
identified  with  Bara  Deo,'  ''  the  great  god."  Gansim,  who  is  cer- 
tainly a  non-Aryan  deity,  is  now  becoming  gradually  admitted  into 
the  Brfthmanic  pantheon  as  Ghanasyiima, ''  the  dark-blue  rain  cloud,'' 
which  lias  I)Ccome  on  epithet  of  Krishna.     The  current   explanation 


"  Tylor,  Primiiive  Cullure,  II..  189.  191. 

>  BiaUy,  Tribt§  and  ComUb,  II..  103  ;     Dalion.  Ethnology,  186.  »q. 
s  Bara  Deo  is  A  woU -known   doiijr  of   the  QonilB. —Central   VrovinttM  QawtUrr 
lOi. 
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that  GhuiB&m  is  a  debased  survival  oC  an  Aiyan  nature  god  is  mnch 
less  probable  than  that  after  a  Sanskrit  etymology  has  been  dii« 
covered  for  his  name,  this  dmty  is  beooming  reoogmsed  by  Hindus.^ 
Ghinsftm  is  worshipped  by  the  Baiga  in  a  mde  hut  outdde  the 
village,  inside  which  is  a  mud  platform  {eiaMra,  baittai),  on  which 
the  deity  rests  when  so  disposed.  A  rod  flag  nuirlcB  hia  tonple. 
He  is  the  protector  of  crops,  and  is  propitiated  by  the  Baiga  with 
the  sacrifice  of  a  fowl,  goat,  or  young  pig,  with  an  oblation  of  liquor, 
in  the  month  of  K&rttik,  when  the  transphinted  rice  is  ripening. 
He  very  often  too  resides  in  a  nim  tree,  and  near  his  shrine  is  gene- 
rally  a  rude  stone  representing  Devij  some  vague  manifestation  of 
the  female  principle  in  nature. 

18.  R&ja  Ldkhan  is  a  godUng  of  another  type.  He  is  a  deified 
mortal,  R&ja  Lakhana  Deva,  the  son  of  the  groat  Bija  Jay  Chan- 
dra of  Kanauj,  who  was  killed  by  Shahtbuddin  Qhori  in 
1194  A.  D.'  The  dominions  of  Lakhana  Deva  must  have 
reached  close  to  the  Kol  country,  as  there  is  a  pillar  with  an 
inscription  in  his  honour  at  Belkhara  near  Chunir.*  There 
is  reason  to  ImHcvo  that  ho  led  a  campaign  against  tlio  Mnhammadan 
invaders,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  cause  of  his  deification*  Now  no- 
thing is  known  of  him,  except  that,  by  an  obvious  folk  etymology, 
he  is  said  to  have  a  shrine  somewhere  near  Lucknow.  Besides 
these  there  are  several  minor  deities,  such  as  Bakhsel  and  Phftlmati 
Devi,  who  are  the  local  guai'dians  of  men  and  cattle,  and  are  little 
more  than  village  gods  of  a  somewhat  higher  rank  than  the  unde- 
scribed  aggregate  of  divinities  who  reside  in  the  village  shrine.  The 
N&g  or  snakCf-god  is  worshipped  at  the  N&gpanchami.  The  Ba- 
ghaut  or  tiger-ghost,  Bansapti  M&ta,  the  goddess  of  the  jungle^ 
Chithariya  Bir,  '*  the  hero  of  tatters,^'  who  lives  in  a  tree  on  which 
rags  are  hung,  and  many  similar  deities  of  forest  and  mountain  are 
respected,  particulai-ly  when  disease  attacks  men  and  animals.  On 
this  occasion  the  usual  ceremony  of  the  scapegoat  (eialdwa)  is 
managed  by  the  Baiga.  Brfthmans  of  an  inferior  type  are  occa- 
sionally  called  in,  and  are  even  paid  to  eat  cakes  {pUri)  in  the  houses 
of  the  more  Ilinduised  Kols.  Tlie  house-god  is  DuUia  Deo,  the 
bridegroom   god,  who  is  specially   revered  by  women  and  at  mar- 


I  A  aimilar  inaUnoo  in  Siva  in  bia  form  na  Bhairava,  who  ia  a  dirooi  sdaplaiioa  of 
Uio  noil-Aryan  Uluuron. 

s  8«e  ElphinaUtno,  HtMtory  of  India,  865. 

s  Canningham,  Archa<dogical  RtporU,  XI.,  129. 
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riages  with  the  bloodless  sacrifice  of  cakes  and  milk.  To  the  souls 
oE  tlie  (lead  the  housc-mastor  occasionally  offers  a  fowl^  ram,  or  goats, 
which  is  iliou  calcn  by  the  family. 

19.  They  appear  in  Mirzapur  to  have  abandoned  the  regular 

tribal  festivals  of  the  Mundas.^  They  now 
observe  the  usual  Hindu  festivals  of  the 
Kaurfttra  in  the  first  nine  days  of  the  light  half  of  Chait  and  Kuir ;  V 
the  Fhagua  on  the  first  of  Chait ;  the  Khichari  in  the  end  of  P&s  ; 
and  the  N&gpanchami.'  On  the  fifth  of  the  light  half  of  S&wan, 
at  the  Naur&tra  they  fast ;  at  the  Phagua  drink  liquor  and  eat 
good  food ;  at  the  Khichari  they  eat  rice  and  pulse  {kkie/kari)  and 
pve  some  to  Br&hmans ;  at  the  N&gpanchami  they  offer  milk  and 
parched  rice  at  the  hole  of  some  snake ;  at  the  Naurfttra  they  get 
into  an  ecstatic  state  {abkudna),  and  some  one  falls  into  a  frenzy  and 
screams  out  oracles.  The  spirits  of  the  dead  reside  in  a  special  mud 
platform  erected  in  the  south  room  of  the  house.  Dulha  Deo  has 
his  abode  in  the  cook-room.  The  women  also  pay  particular  honour 
to  a  deity  called  B&sdeo,  who  resides  in  a  pipal  tree.  This  is  really 
Vasu-deva,  which  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Hindu  cult  of  Krishna. 
The  axe  and  sickle  are  looked  on  as  a  kind  of  fetish :  no  one  will  spit  on 
them  or  defile  them,  and  they  are  kept  in  a  place  safe  from  injury, 

20.  They  have  the  usual  meeting,  sneezing,  twitching  omens,  and 

their  regard  for  lucky  days  and  directions  is 
the  same  as  those  of  the  other  Dravidian  races. 

21.  They  swear  by  putting  the  hand  on  the  axe  or  sickle,  by 

the  religious  preceptor  (^i»r»),  by  the  Ganges, 
by  taking  up  the  slioe  of  a  Br&hman — "  May 

my  children  die  if  I  lie/'  is  the  usual  form. 

2^.  Dreams  are  believed  to  indicate  tlie  future,  and  in  particular 

imply  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  sainted  dead 
when  they  are  neglected.     Tlie  oldest  man  in 

the  family  interprets  them.     The  only  way  to  ward  off  evil  di^ams 

is  to  propitiate  the  souls  of  the  dead. 

23.  All  discotie  is  duo  t<>  dcmoiuacal  innucncc,  and  tlio  Ojlia  is 

called  in  to  defme  the  offended  demon,  and 
]>rcFont    suitAblo    oITenngs.      Ihe    Evil-f'yo 


"  For  which  im  Risloy,  lor.  til.,  II.,  104. 

*  Aooording   to  Dal  ion,  Kthnology,  177.  ihero  are  no  irae««  cf  inako  worship 
oBf  ih«  Kola,  eioepi  in  tho  name  of  iho  rainbow  {Kirbeng),  which  maaai   *'  lor- 
pMii."    Thero  are,  howoTor*  NAt^bauaii  and  Nigcaan  allied  to  them. 
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is  avoided  by  amulets^  particalarly  the  Boap-nut^  which  UnrBts  wfam 
the  glance  falls  on  them. 

24>.  They  revere  the  oow  and  buffalo,  and  will  not  injure  them 

Every  hair  on  a  coVb  body  is  a  godKng 
{deola)^  and  ho  who  kills  a  oow  offends  aa 
many  godlings  as  there  are  Iiairs  on  its  body.  They  appear  to  have 
almost  entirely  lost  the  prejudice  against  the  use  of  milk  wUdi  10 
common  to  other  Kolarian  races.^  They  will  not  eat  food 
touched  by  a  Dhobi,  Ghamftr,  Dom,  Dharkftr,  Dusftdh^  KharwAr, 
Majhw&r,  Panka,  Agariya,  Ghasiya,  Chero,  or  Bhuiyftr.  They 
have  an  especial  abhorrence  for  DharkArs^  whom  they  consider 
particularly  polluted.  Children  are  not  allowed  to  join  in  any 
worship,  and  it  is  only  the  head  wife  who  does  worship  to  the  ances- 
tors or  Dulha  Deo.  A  man  will  not  touch  his  youngs  brother's 
wife,  the  mother-in-law  of  his  son  or  daughter^  nor  his  wife's  elder 
sister.'  They  will  not  call  by  name  their  wives,  nor  the  wife  of 
a  younger  brother,  nor  the  mothor«in-law  of  their  son  or  daughter. 
Nor  will  they  name  their  religious  teachers  {gum).  l%ey  prefer 
not  to  name  the  dead.  Certain  villages,  whore  murders  havcooour- 
red  or  where  misers  or  bad  characters  live,  are  tabooed  in  the  morn- 
ing. .So  in  the  morning  they  will  not  speak  of  death  or  beasts  of 
prey.  When  they  have  to  mention  an  unlucky  place  or  persons, 
they  point  in  that  direction  and  say  the  first  letter  of  the  name. 
If  they  have  to  speak  of  an  elephant  in  the  morning  they  call  lum 
daniihawa,  'Mie  with  Uie  teeth,'' the  tiger,  j^as/ailat^a,  "  ho  with 
the  claws,''  and  so  on. 

25.  The  best  day  for  commencing  agricultural  operations  is  Fri- 
day.    They  do    not  plough  on  the  NAff- 

Agrionltnnd  oeremonies.  .mi         1     ^t      ^a  1 

pancliami.  They  do  the  Kunrmundan  cero* 
mony  with  an  offering  to  the  local  gods  when  sowing  is  over.' 
Fields  should  be  ploughed  five  times  for  luck.  Before  sowing  tbey 
sacrifice  to  ^'  the  goddess  of  verduro,''  Hariy&ri,  Hariyari,  or 
Hariy&i  MAi.  She  is  worshipped  by  breaking  up  some  cloves  in  a 
brass  vessel  {lota)^  which  are  mixed  with  vrater  and  poured  on  the 
ground.  If  cloves  are  not  procurable,  a  simple  stream  of  water 
is  poured  on  the  ground  in  honour  of  the  goddess. 


>  Dalton,  Ethnology,  100. 

8  On  ibia  too  Liibl>ook,  Origin  o/CtviItsa<ion,  II.,  «gg. 

s  Thia  perhaps  oorreapondt  to  the  Damorai  of  the  Bengal  M nndaa.— DalUBf 
loc.  cii.«  198. 
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20.  Thoy  eat  the  flesh  of  pigs^  fowl?,  and  all  kinds  of  fish. 

They  will  not  eat  the  flesh  of  oows.  horses. 

SiieiAl  rnloB.  111.11. 

uonkoyB,  camels^  olcphauts,  alligatorSy  snakes, 
lizards  {biilnijia),  or  jackals.  They  certainly  do  not  eatcarrioni  as 
appears  to  be  the  case  in  Sinhb&m.^  They  do  not  eat  meat 
during  the  fortnight  sacred  to  the  manes  of  the  dead  (ptirpakika) : 
women  are  not  allowed  to  eat  pork,  and  have  their  meals  separate 
from  the  men.'  Liqnor  and  tobacco  are  freely  usedi  and  oblations 
of  spirits  are  made  to  tho  godlings.  The  women  are  treated 
fairly  well,  and  little  quarrelling  goes  on  among  thom,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  much  affection  between  husband  and  wife, 
tliough  the  contrary  has  been  asserted.'  They  have  the  fondness 
for  children  which  is  characteristic  of  most  primitive  races.*  The 
senior  wife  is  honoured  and  respected.  Youngers  salute  elders  with 
the  pdSUgi  form,  and  tho  answer  is  jijfo  nikS  raho^**  may  you  live 
and  thrive. ''  To  strangers  they  ialdm.  When  guests  arrive  they 
are  saluted,  and  the  wife  washes  his  feet  and  gives  him  a  tobacco  pipe. 
If  any  woman  in  the  family  is  connected  with  the  guest  by  blood, 
she  seizes  him  round  the  waist  and  weeps,  and  then  provides  him 
with  food  with  the  elders  of  the  family.  It  is  the  custom  for  a 
guest  to  bring  with  him  some  parched  gi-ain  for  the  children  of 
his  host.  Tho  lowest  caste  who  will  accept  food  from  their  hands 
is  the  Kurmi.  They  only  use  pipes  smoked  by  Kols.  Only* 
Doms,  Dharkilrs,  and  Cham&rs  drink  water  from  their  vessels. 
They  wear  the  scalp-lock,  but  never  sliave  the  beard  and  mustache, 
except  in  mourning.  They  have  a  special  kind  of  music  known  as 
ko/Jiari. 

27.  Most  Kols  are  ploughmen ;  a  few  have  land  of  their  own. 

The  usual  wages  uf  a  Kol  ploughman  are  two 

Ocoopaiion* 

sers  of  grain  per  diem,  and  a  leaf  umbrella 
{ekkopi^  kkoldur)f  a  blanket,  and  a  rui)ee-and-a-half  in  cash  per  an- 
%nm.  They  also  get  some  s))ccial  food  at  tho  festivals  of  the 
Dasahra,  K&nrmundan  and  Pachhcinyiin  on  20tli  S&wan.  They  also 
get  a  bigha  of  land  free  of  rent.  This  is  kno^vn  as  kola^  kolijia. 
The  village  landlord  takes  two  days'  forced  labour  in  the  year  from 


>  BaU,  JungU  Life,  159. 

*  For  •imilar  rctiriciiont  among  sarikgM  tco  Labbook,  Ori^nofCiriUsalion,^!* 

*  JaUing haoM  qaoiod  by  WeaUrniarck.  Hittory  of  Umnan  Marriagt^  3M. 

*  Bp^UMTf  Prineiple9of  Boeiology,  I.,  6C. 
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all  ploughmen,  one  for  ploughing  and  the  other  for  thatching  hk 
house.  The  more  primiiive  Kola  praetiee  the  e^^stem  of  caltifation 
by  burning  (//aijra)  down  the  jungle. 

Eori.^ — The  Hindu  weaver  caste.  Tbat  name  has  been  derived 
from  that  of  the  Kol  caste,  of  whom  they  liave  by  Eomo  beon 
assumed  to  be  an  offshoot.  In  Sanskrit,  iauliia,  in  the  sense  of 
" ancestral/'  has  also  come  to  mean  ''a  weaver.''  According  to 
their  own  story,  the  Saint  Kabir  was  one  day  going  to  bathe  in  tha 
Ganges,  and  met  a  Br&hman  girl  who  saluted  him.  He  ssid  in 
reply — '^  May  Gk)d  give  you  a  son.''  She  objeoied  thai  she  was  a 
virgin  and  unmarried ;  but  ho  answered  that  his  word  could  not 
fail.  So  she  immediately  got  a  blister  on  her  hand^  out  of  wliidi  a 
boy  was  bom.  She  was  ashamed  and  left  the  child  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  where  a  heifer  that  had  never  calved  gave  him  milk, 
and  he  was  adopted  by  a  weaver  who  taught  him  his  trade.  He 
got  his  name  because  he  ¥ras  bom  of  a  virgin  {Jtudri)  or  of  a  giri 
untouched  by  man  {kori).     Hence  the  verse  popular  among  them— 

Kori  hori  halat  hi,  nirgun  kdjdya  / 
JTdya  dhdnkSapni  bhapa  tdgar  djfo* 

'^  Born  of  an  undefiled  jar,  of  liim  free  from  passion,  he  kwers 
his  body  and  enters  the  ocean  of  existence." 

They  are  probably  an  occupational  caste  derived  from  varioas 
sources. 

%.  At  the  last  Census  the  Koris  were  recorded  in  a  large  number 

of  principal   sub-castes: — ^Aharwftr,   taking 

Internal  Btructnre.  •aia.*i 

their  name  from  the  old  town  of  Ahar  m  the 
Bulandshahr  District;  Bais,  the  name  of  a  well-known  Rijput  sept; 
Ball&i ;  Bhadauriya,  which  is  also  another  BAjput  sept ;  Bhainhar ; 
Bunkar  (dssss,  ^'to  weave");  Dhaman;  Jaiswftr,  from  the  town 
of  Jais  in  the  R&S  Bareli  District ;  Jatua,  who  say  they  have  some 
connection  with  the  JSts  or  were  bom  direct  from  the  matted  hair 
(jata)  of  Siva ;  Juriya ;  Kabirbansi,  called  after  Kabfr,  the  fere- 
father  of  the  caste;  Kaithiya,  who  spring  from  the  Kiyasths; 
Kamariha  or  Kamariya;  Kanaujiya,  from  Kanauj ;  Katua; 
Korcliamra,  who  spring  from  ChamArs;  Kushta;  Mahurd;  Odh 
or  Orh ;  Parsutiya  (Sanskrit,  prasava,  "  procreation  ")  ;  Sakarwlr, 


I  DaMMl  on  onqnirioB  ut  Mirza|mr  and  notoa  by  MiinBhi  lUin  Sana  Dte,  FbiiA' 
bill ;  Munihi  BAm  SabAy,  Tooclior,  Tabsili  School,  Maboba,  Hamtrpnr  ;  MoMhi  Kal 
DiyM  Siul^  Dopnty  Cullootor,  SbAlijibAnpor;  and  MnnihiQopAl  PraaAd,  NAib  Tak« 
■UdAr«  Pbapbaod,  EUwah. 
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or  those  from  Fatohpur  Sikri ;  Sankhwar.  Thore  are  many  other 
sub-castes  spread  over  the  province.  Thus  in  Sh&hj&h&npur  we 
find  Jaisw&r,  Kanaujiya,  Kachhw&r,  ManwHr,  Oangapftri,  or 
''those  from  beyond  the  Gkinges^  Bansw&r^  Baisw&r,  Ratyftr, 
Patra,  Oujar&ti,  Khatiya^  and  Chapar.  In  Ilamirpur  are  the 
Kutar,  Kamariha,  Jaiswftr^  Sakhw&r,  Dhiman,  and  SunwftnL 
In  Bijnor  those  who  practise  the  occupation  of  applying  leeches  on 
patients  are  called  Jonkiy&ra  (yon^,  ''a  leech '^).  In  Etftwah  are 
the  Mahur,  Sakhwftr^  Bliandauliya,  and  Chandauliya.  In  Mirza- 
par  they  class  themselves  as  Cham&r-Kori  who  follow  the  usages 
of  Chamftrs  and  the  Kori  who  connect  themselves  with  KahArs. 
Here  they  say  that  they  are  emigrants  from  Udaypur.  The  Jnriya 
or  Joriya  of  Faiz&bftd  claim  to  be  Brfthmans  and  immigrants  from 
a  place  called  Katwi  in  the  Jaunpur  District.  They  admit  Brfth- 
mans, Kshatriyas,  Vaisyas,  Ahirs,  Kurmis,  Murftos,  and  similar 
people  into  their  caste.  This  generally  occurs  when  they  have 
oontraoted  illicit  intercourse  with  women  of  the  tribe.  They  are 
worshippers  of  Mah&bir  and  BhAgawati,  to  whom  they  ofFer  sacri- 
fices ot  sheep  and  goats.  Formerly  they  used  only  to  weave  in 
silk ;  now  they  make  cotton  cloths  and  do  masonry*  The  Koris 
liave  been  extraordinarily  fertile  in  the  development  of  sub-divi- 
sions. The  complete  Census  lists  ouutaiu  no  less  than  1,040  names. 
8.  In  thdr  manners  and  customs  Koris  agree  very  closely  with 

tlic  Chamars  and  people  of  a  similar  social 
Mftimon  Mid  otntoimi* 

grade,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat.     In 

Hamirpur,  they  are  reported  to  have  a  special  form  of  introducing 

the  bride  into  her  husband's  house.    Tlie  oldest  man  of  the  household 

prepares  some  cakes  fricil  in  butter,  known  as  mdcn^  and  ofters  them 

with  the  sacrifiee  of  a  pig  to  a  local  godling  known  as  Baltai.     Then 

comes  the  nikdran  ceremony,  when  three  wheaten  cakes  are  baked, 

which  the  newly-married  pair  tread  under  foot,  and  are  then  allowed 

to  enter  the  hoase.     There  are  regular  marriage  brokers  in  Hamir- 

par,  each  of  whom  receives  a  pair  of  loin-cloths  [dhoii)   contributed 

by  tlie  parents  of  the  pair  at  l>ctrothal,  marriage,  and  tlie  coming 

home  o£  the  bride,  should  she  not  have  arrivcil  at  pulicrty  when  the 

wedding  takes  place.     In  most  cases,  however,  the   marriage  is 

arranged  by  the  sister's  husband  of  the  boy  »•  apparently  a  survival 

of  the  matriarcliate.     A  woman  married  by  the  Kardo  ceremony  is 

not  allowed  to  enter  her  husband's  house  in  the  day-time ;  she 

mast  do  so  secretly  and  at  night.     Hence  of  sucli  marriages  the 
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proverb  rvmS'^Kdla  muni,  andhiydrS  pdU,  ^  with  a  bfawk  fim 
and  in  the  dark  fortnight  of  the  month.''  A  widow  cannoi  re-marrj 
by  the  Kardo  form  until  at  least  the  thirteen  days  of  mooming 
for  her  late  husband  are  over.  Authoritiee  differ  as  to  whether 
they  admit  outsiders  into  the  caste.  A  oorrespondent  from  EtAwah 
asserts  that  it  is  a  well-known  &ot  that  they  admit  Brfthmans, 
Bdjputs,  Banyas,  K&yasths,  Ahtrs,  Gadariyas^  KAohhia,  Kahin, 
Bhurjis,  Barhais^  Kh&tis,  and  Kurmis  into  their  oommmuty,  hot 
draw  the  line  at  Cham&rs^  Telis,  Dhobis^  and  Bftria,  as  well  as 
sweepers  and  Dh&nuks.  This  is  said  not  to  take  plaoe  in  other  dis- 
tricts. The  same  correspondent  also  asserts  that  in  Etftwah  it  is 
well  a^rtained  that  in  the  levirato  the  widow  is  allowed  to  many 
the  elder  as  well  as  the  younger  brother  of  her  late  husband.  Thin^ 
if  correct^  is  very  remarkable,  as  it  is  totally  opposed  to  the  niage 
of  all  other  castes  of  the  same  social  status. 

4.  The  Koris  are  all  Hindus.    In  Eaiz&Uid  they  are  said  to 

follow  tho  R&fid&si  or  Sivaniriyam  ieot,  of 


which  some  account  has  been  given  in  eon* 
ncction  with  Cham&rs.  In  Bijnor  they  are  Kabirpanthia.  This  is 
also  the  case  in  Hamirpur,  where  their  religious  ceremonies  are 
performed  by  the  daughter's  husband,  another  relio  of  the  matri- 
archate.  To  the  West  they  also  worship  SULhirptr  and  the  Miytn 
of  Amroha  and  Jalesar^  and  to  the  East  the  F&nohonptr  and  SHala 

M&ta. 

5.  The  status  of  the  Kori  is  very  low.    In  Mirzapur  it  is  aaid 

Occupation  and  looial     ^^^^^  Brdhmans  will  drink  water  from  the 
Btatoa.  hands  of  the  Kah&r  Koris,  but  not  from  the 

Chamftr  Koris.  Only  Dliobis  and  Chamirs  will  eat  iackcli  or 
pakki  cooked  by  the  latter ;  Koris  will,  to  the  East,  eat  Jkockcii 
cooked  by  Br&hmans  and  Kshatriyas  and  j)aHi  prepared  by  all 
Vaisyas,  except  Kalw&rs.  Their  occupation  is  weaving  eoarae 
country  cloth,  but  some  take  to  service  and  field  labour  or  hold 
land  as  tenants.  Kushta  or  Koshta,  one  of  their  sub-oaatea,  ia  the 
general  name  for  a  weaver  in  the  Dakkhin.^ 


1  Bombay  QatelUeTf  XVII,  113,  iqq. 
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KOEMANGTA.  822  KOftWA. 

Kormangta. — A  Hindu  rolig^ooB  order^  so-called  !wM?mBft  thflj 
avABaid  to  beg  only  from  members  of  the  Kori  tribe  {Kori  mdngnm). 
We  have  similarly  the  Chamar-mangta,  who  beg  from  Chamirs,  and 
thePasmangta  from  F&sis,    The  Census  shows  them  only  in  Ondh. 

BUtribution  of  the  Kormangtas  according  to  tke  CentUM  qf  180U 
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Eorwa.—A  Dravidian  tube  found  in  the  part  of  MiF^yfni' 
south  of  the  river  Son  and  along  the  frontier  of  Sargnja,  Ther 
assert  that  they  have  emigrated  from  Sargnja  within  the  hit  two 
or  three  generations.  Tlioy  appear  to  be  the  aborigince  of  Sargiqai 
Jashpur^  and  Palftmau,  and  this  *'  claim  is  in  some  measnre  borne  ont 
by  the  fact  that  the  priests  who  propitiate  the  local  spirits  are  always 
selected  from  this  tribe/^  ^  Among  the  ofFshoots  of  the  original 
tribe  now  residing  in  Mirzapur  there  appears  to  be  no  tzaoe  of  the 
singular  legend  that  they  are  descended  from  Uie  scare-orowB  set 
up  to  frighten  wild  animals  by  the  first  men  who  raised  crope  m 
Sargnja,  which  were  animated  by  the  great  spirit  to  save  liis  vota. 
ries  the  trouble  of  continually  making  new  ones.'  There  •oiwnf 
little  doubt  that  they  are  in  name  and  origin  closely  oonneoted  witU 
the  KQrs,  whose  name  Mr.  Ilislop  connects  with  Kol,  and  doeeiibes 
as  ''  found  on  the  Maliftdeva  hills  and  westward  in  the  foreet  on  the 
Tipti  and  Narbada  until  they  come  in  contact  with  the  Bhtk 
On  the  Maliftdeva  liills,  where  they  have  been  much  infloenoed  by 
the  Hindus,  tliey  prefer  the  name  of  Muftsi,  the  origin  of  whidi 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  unless  it  be  that  the  wend  k 
derived  from  the  makna  tree/' »    Like  the  KArs,  the  Eorwaa  d 

I  RiBley,  Trihet  and  Castes,  I.,  511. 

«  Dolton,  Descriptivs  Ethnology,  226  ;  Risloy,  loc.  cil.,  II.,  511  j  I>riv«r,  /oHnial 
Asiatic  8oei«ty  of  Bengal^  1891,  paeo  85. 

»  Papers,  25.  A  soattored  trilw  with  a  vory  similar  namo.  1fahwai7m.aN  tmad  Ib 
■ome  of  tho  jnnffloi  in  Paripina  Barhar  of  Mirzupnr  and  seem  now  to  be  dlsaimaariiv 
by  amitlgamatiou  with  the  Koli.  **^^^^ 
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Choia  N&gpur  have  some  traditions  oonnocting  them  with  the 
MaUdileva  hills  as  the  first  seat  of  their  raco.^  The  word  Korwa 
seems  to  be  another  form  o£  Kol.  Herr  Jellinghause  interprets 
the  word  Kol  to  mean  ''  pig-killer/' '  but  the  better  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  it  is  a  variant  for  horo,  the  Mnndiri  for  **  man.'^  The 
Khariyas  of  Chota  NAgpor  oall  the  Mondas  Kora— a  name  olosely 
approaching  Kol.' 

2.  No  trace  can  be  found  in   Mirzapur  of  the   sub  tribes  of 

Agariya  Korwa,  Dand  Korwa^   Dih   Korwa, 

Tribal  organization.  i  n  i       •        xr  «         i    •      -d  ia 

and  rahariya  Korwa  found  in  Bengal/  nor 
of  the  Birhor  and  Kis&n  Korwas  mentioned  by  Mr.  Driver.' 
There  is,  <^gain,  no  trace  of  the  interesting  series  of  totemistio  sub. 
divisions  recorded  from  Rinchi  by  Mr.  Risley.'  The  Mirzapur 
tribe  say  tliat  there  are  two  sub-tribes,  Korwa  and  Kor&ku,  both  of 
whom  are  mentioned  by  Colonel  Dalton.^  The  former  live  in 
Fargana  Dudhi,  the  flat  country  north  of  the  Sarguja  plateau,  and 
the  latter  in  the  Sarguja  hills.  The  former  have  almost  abandoned 
the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  which  is  said  to  be  habitually  used  by 
the  latter.  Among  themselves  the  Mirzapur  Korwas  oall  the  males 
Kortku  and  the  women  Koriku. 

8.  Colonel  Dalton's  description  applies  very  well  to  the  Mirzapur 

tribe.    He  describes  them  as  '*  short  of  stature 

Appoaranoo.  j      i     i_  i  i     •  -x  i 

and  dark-brown  m  complexion,  strongly 
built  and  active,  with  good  muscular  development,  but,  as  appeared 
to  me,  disproportionately  short-legged.  The  average  height  of 
twenty  Sarguja  Korwas  whom  I  measured  was  five  feet  three 
inches,  and  of  their  women  four  feet  nine  inches  only.  In  feature 
the  characteristic  tyiKM  arc  not  very  prominent :  a  breadth  of  face 
from  the  lateral  projection  of  the  zygomatic  arches  and  narrowness 
of  forehead  are  the  most  remarkable  traits  :  the  nose,  chin,  and 
mouth  are  better  formed  than  we  generally  find  them  among  the 
rude  tribes  of  the  Dravidiau  stock ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  scare- 
crow tradition,  the  Korwas  arc,  as  a  nile,  better  looking  tluui  the 
Oonds  and  Or&ons.     Tlie  males,  I  noticeil,  were  more  hirsute  than 


"Driver,  lor,  ft(.,  34. 

>  KoUi  in  Santkrik  meant  *'  a  hog." 

>  Bialey,  loc.  H<.,  II.,  10). 

*  Risloy,  lof.rie.,  I,  512. 

*  hoc.  ri<.,  pago  25. 

*  hoc.  (it.,  Ai^f^mdia,  9^. 

I  I>cirrt]>(tuc  Hihnnlcg^^  t^>,  231. 
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the  genorality  of  their  oognatee,  many  of  them  ealti¥»tiiig  bevrdtf 
or  rather  not  interfering  with  their  spontaneoos  growth,  for  in 
truth  in  their  toilettes  there  is  nothing  like  cultiTation.  They  are 
as  utterly  nngroomed  as  the  wildest  animals.  The  neglected  back 
hair  grows  in  matted  tails  which  fall  behind  like  badly  fmyed  ropes 
or  is  massed  in  a  chignon  of  gigantic  proportions,  as  preposterous 
as  any  that  the  present  tactless  period  has  prodoced,  stieking  out 
behind  sometimes  a  foot  from  the  back  of  the  head.  The  women 
appear  ground  down  by  the  hard  work  imposed  upon  them,  stnnted 
in  growth,  black,  ugly,  and  wretchedly  clad,  some  having  only  a 
few  dirty  rags  tied  round  their  persons,  and  in  other  respeets  wur 
tidy  and  unclean/'  ^  Dr.  Vail  noticed  particularly  '^  the  nnkempC 
condition  of  their  matted  locks  of  hair,  in  which  they  oommonfy 
hitch  the  shafts  of  their  arrows.'^ ' 

4.  They  have  a  tribal  council  {bAaiydri),  in  whidi,  degtaded  as 

TriW  organiiaiioii.      ^^  ^'  '^^  "®  sopcrior  to  the  Cycfepei 

Homer's  type   of   ^*  a  froward  and  hwleas 


folk.''' '  This  is  summoned  by  invitation  {neola)  when 
It  is  presided  over  by  a  permanent  hereditary  jffesident  {pradidm). 
The  leader  of  all  the  Korwas  in  Mirzapur  is  Somehand  Korwa 
of  Bisr&mpur  in  Fargana  Dudhi.  Every  adult  male  has  a  right 
to  sit  on  the  council,  which  deals  with  cases  of  adultery,  cto. 
Only  clansmen  are  accepted  as  witnesses.  No  one  is  sworn.  The 
sentence  is  usually  to  give  a  feast,  and  if  any  otEender  disobeys 
the  order,  he  is  excommunicated  and  remains  outcaste  until  he 
obeys. 

5.  There  are  in    Mirzapur  no  ezogamous  subdivisions.    The 

family  of  the  mother's  brother  (mdmm)  and 
that  of  the  father's  sister's  husband  (pUpim) 
are  barred  :  and  when  a  family  lives  together  the  members  do  not 
intermarry  within  four  or  five  degrees.^  As  a  rule,  they  have 
only  one  wife  and  do  not  indulge  in  concubinage  or  polyandry. 
The  marriage  age  is  twelve  for  males  and  ten  for  girls.  The 
marriage  is  usually  arranged  by  the  brother-in-law  {bainoi)  of  the 


1  Descriptive  Ethnology,  22G. 
s  JungU  Life,  GGl. 

•  Odyutey,  IX.,  112. 

*  In  ChoU  NAgpnr,  according  to  Mr.  Driyer,  "  KorwM  are  diTided  into  aereia) 
families,  each  of  which  ia  known  by  ita  gotra,  and  no  two  people  of  the 
gotra  are  allowed  to  marry.  **'^oumal  Atiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1891, page  ML 
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bridegroom.  The  bridegroom  has^  however,  generally  a  voice  in  the 
matter.  There  are  many  runaway  marriages.  In  selecting  a  wife 
working  cajiabiliiics  arc  more  regarded  tliau  beauty.  The  bride- 
price  is  five  ru])ees  and  one  or  two  maunds  of  rice.  After  the 
betrothal  the  appeamnce  of  any  physical  defects  is  not  a  ground 
for  breaking  off  the  match,  nor  are  idiocy,  lunacy,  impotence,  or 
mutilation  a  sufBcient  cause. 

6.  Sufficient  grounds  for  divorce  are  eating  from  the  hands  of, 

or  intriguing  with,  a  Dom,  Cham&r,  or  Dhar* 
k&r.  The  only  ceremony  is  the  announoe* 
ment  of  the  fact  before  the  council ;  but  the  council  will  put  a  man 
out  of  caste  if  he  maltreats  his  wife,  and  she  can  complain  against 
him  to  the  council  and  get  him  fined.  A  divorced  woman  cannot 
re-marry. 

7.  Widows  may  be  married  again  by  the  iagdi  form.    They 

generally  marry  widowers,  and  it  seems  un- 
usual for  a  bachelor  to  take  a  vridow  to  wife. 
The  man  has  to  give  the  relations  of  the  widow  a  rupee  and  a 
quarter  and  then  takes  the  woman  home.  The  levirate  is  permit- 
ted under  the  usual  restriction  that  it  is  only  the  younger  brother 
of  the  husliand  who  can  take  his  widow  :  and  if  he  chooses  to  claim 
her  she  cannot  marry  an  outsider.  If  she  have  a  child  at  the  breast, 
she  takes  it  with  her  to  her  new  husband.  Older  children  remain 
with  their  paternal  uncle. 

8.  The  family   into  which  his  son  marries  or  into  which  his 

daughter  is  married  are  relations.     They  call 
a  father  apa  ;  grandfather,  iatang ;  great- 
grandfather,  Sdii ;  n  son  is  hopon  ;  a  grandson,  kntin ;  a  groat- 
grandson,  baholn.     The  following  is  their  system  of  relationship  ^— 
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This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  systematio  anatyeiB  of  theie 
records  of  relationship.  It  may  merely  be  noticed  that  there  is 
no  term  for  a  great-grand&ther  or  great-grandmother ;  that  the 
names  for  the  grandmother  and  grandfather's  brother's  wife  are 
the  same ;  that  the  term  for  the  fathei*'s  younger  brotlier  and  his 
wife  arc  purely  Hindi^  as  is  the  case  with  the  wife  of  the  younger 
brother^  sister's  son^  sister's  daughter^  and  for  the  Either  and  mother 
of  the  son's  wife.  This  illustitttes  the  vagueness  of  the  marriage 
tie  among  these  people.^  Among  themselves  they  call  the  sister 
apa  ;  their  own  wife,  Bdhu  kai  inga  ;  elder  brother's  wife  iisvol  / 
mother's  brother^  wdma  ;  mother's  father,  tatang  ;  sister's  husband 
iaiydn  ;  wife's  brother,  saranu  ;  father's  sister's  husband,  mdma  ; 
father's  sister,  mdmi  ;  a  woman's  father-in-law  biria  {"  old  man  ") ; 
wife's  sister's  husband,  Boddhu  ;  wife's  brother's  son,  dang  em ;  son's 
wife,  bdi;  son's  or  daughter's  son,  inrin. 

9,  The  woman   is  delivered  sitting  on  the  ground.     Some  old 

woman  of  the  tribe  cuts  tlie  cord  with  a 

Birth  ooremoniofl.         .,,  ,^-  .         i.i.ii  mi 

Sickle,  and  throws  it  outside  the  housa  The 
Chamfiin  midwife  is  not  employed.  Tlie  moment  the  child  is  bom 
a  iire  is  lit  in  the  house  and  kept  burning  for  twelve  days.  The 
husband  does  not  enter  the  delivery  room  for  five  days.  On  the 
sixth  day  the  old  woman  bathes  the  mother  and  child,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  clan  are  fed  on  pulse  and  rice.  The  woman's  olothes 
are  washed,  and  she  goes  bock  to  the  delivery  room  {taur).  On  the 
twelfth  day  the  mother  goes  and  bathes  in  a  stream,  washes  her 
clothes,  and  comes  home  and  cooks  for  the  family.  On  the  t¥relfth 
day  the  child  is  named  by  the  father  or  grand&ther,  and  is  generally 
called  after  some  deceased  ancestor,  who  is  understood  from  a  dream 
to  be  rc-born  in   the  baby.'    There  appears  to  be  no  trace  of  the 


*  For  a  diBCQBsion  of  tho  aystom  of  nomonolatare  seo  MoLeniian,  ShidUi  im 
Ancient  HUtory  and  the  Patriarchal  Theory  ;  Morgan,  8y»tem$  of  CoiiMiifti{iii<y, 
poMi'm  ;  Staroko,  Primitive  Family,  Chapter  V. ;  Lnbbook,  Origin  ej  Oi^iMaiiom^ 
Chapter  TV. 

'  Mr.  Drivor  notoa  in  Chota  NAgpnr  that  ohildren  are  named  a  montli  after 
they  are  bom.  "  They  are  only  named  after  their  grandparenia,  when  the  mother 
dreams  of  a  visit  from  the  said  anoestora*  If  a  girl  is  to  be  born,  the  woman 
dreams  that  either  her  own  or  her  hnsband'a  mother  oame  with  an  offering  oi 
titrj)4t  earringa  or  beada  ;  but  if  a  boy  is  expected  ahe  dreama  that  either  her  own 
or  her  hnsband'a  father  came  with  an  offering  of  a  dibi  or  hatua  (email  biaat  pots 
for  ooting  out  of).  Tho  child  ie  then  culled  ite  grnndparent'a  omiMiilimont  {dtUnr) 
and  ia  named  after  tho  aaid  ancoator.  A  big  fcaet  is  alwaya  given  at  a  ohrUCon- 
ing.  ]k>ya  are  prefornxl  to  girl8."''JoumaI  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengnl,  ISOlt 
page  28. 
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ooiivado.  These  people  have  the  intense  fear  of  pollution  £rom  the 
menstnial  or  pai*turition  disohargo  which  is  characteristio  of  all 
primitive  races.  ^ 

10.  The  hoy's  father  (i^oes  and  inspects  the  girl :  when   ho 

approves  o£  her.  the  maternal  uncle  (mdmu) 

Marriaffe  ousioDit.  .     . 

of  the  boy  completes  the  negotiations.  If 
the  girl's  father  approves  of  tlie  proposal,  he  feeds  the  envoy.  On 
the  marriage  day,  which  is  fixed  by  mutual  arrangement,  the 
bridegroom  goes  to  the  bride's  house  with  some  of  his  relations. 
Onoo  the  procession  starts,  neitlier  jiarty  can  withdraw  from  the 
match;  and  if  either  object,  he  is  forced  to  consent  by  an  order 
from  the  council.  At  the  marriage  the  oldest  man  present  calb 
the  bride  and  says  to  her — "  We  have  made  you  over  to  the  son  of 
80  and  so.  You  must  never  leave  him,  no  matter  what  trouble  you 
undergo.  Don't  disgrace  your  family  by  an  intrigue  with  a  man 
of  another  caste.''  After  this  exhortation  tlie  bridegroom  rube  red 
lead  on  the  girl's  liead.  This  is  the  binding  portion  of  the  cere- 
mony. After  this  the  clansmen  are  fed  on  goat's  flesh  and  rice, 
and  next  day  the  bridegroom  brings  the  bride  home  and  feasts  his 
clansmen.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  professional  match-maker,  the 
beet  nma  and  tlio  bridosnmidp,  and  the  knotting  of  the  garments 
of  the  jmir  which  arc  jmrt  of  the  ritiuil  in  Cliota  Nigpur.'  When 
a  girl  is  married  a  piece  of  jmigle  is  assigned  her  as  a  hunting 
gpround  wlicre  she  can  dig  roots  and  collect  wild  fruits.  No  one 
else  dares  to  interfere  with  her  domain,  and  tlie  right  is  strictly 
enforced  by  the  council.' 


Mr.  OampboU  {NoteM  4)  renutrkii :— "  Another  ffroond  for  the  belief  in  the 
roinm  of  nneeeiore  wne  the  likonesa  of  ohildren  to  the  do«d.  The  Konkaa  Knn* 
bitf  and  oren  Br&hmnna,  bolioTe  that  the  dond  nnocetom  aometimee  eome  in 
eUldren,  and  ao  in  manj  coaea  children  are  named  after  their  irrandfathera  or  ffraad- 
woihera.  Among  QAjarAt  MoaalmAna,  if  a  child  ia  nanghtj  or  poeriah,  ita  mother 
or  nnrao  aaja^'  Ita  kind  haa  oomo  on  ita  head.'  It  ia  the  belief  of  the  Khonda  that 
an  anooator  coiiioa  back  in  a  child  ( Macphoraon,  56).  Amonfr  tho  American  Indiana 
when  a  man  dice  the  mcMliam  puta  his  hand^  on  the  head  of  one  of  the  monmorn,  ami 
the  apirit  of  tho  dead  ontera  him,  readj  to  api^oar  in  hia  next  nffaprinf  (llaaorolt, 
111.,  517).  Among  tho  liapbuidera  nf  Rnropo  an  anooatral  apirit  toUa  tho  mother  that 
be  baa  eome  into  Uio  child,  and  to  call  tho  ohild  bj  hia  namo.^Tjlor,  /*rim«<ive  Cui- 
iure,  II.  ♦.'• 

I  Fraser,  Golden  Uotigh,  II.,  238,  $q. 

*  DriTor,  Jotvnial  Aiialie  Boriel}/  of  Btngal,  1801,  poye  27. 

s  See  aimilar  caaca  in  Lubbock,  Origin  of  CivUitnlion,  i55,  and  oomparo  Dkar, 
para.  10. 
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1 L.  The  dying  person  is  taken  into  the  open  air  before  deatL' 

The  tribe  is  in  a  transition  stage  betwoen 
burial  and  oremation.'  Some  families 
practise  one  form  and  some  the  latter.  Those  that  bnry  the  dead 
have  regular  tribal,  or  family,  burial-grounds.  Even  among  those 
who  cremate  the  dead,  young  diildren  and  those  who  die  of  epi- 
demic diseases  are  buried.  When  they  cremate^  they  take  the  corpse 
to  a  place  north-east  of  the  village.  It  is  hud  on  its  baok,  with 
the  feet  to  the  soutli.  Wood  is  piled  over  it,  and  the  son  of  the 
deceased,  or  if  he  has  no  son,  his  brother  or  other  male  next  of 
kin,  walks  five  times  round  the  pyre  with  a  grass  torch  and  fires  it» 
When  it  is  well  alight  they  leave  it,  bathe,  and  return  home. 
Next  day  the  chief  mourner  goes  to  the  pyre  and  collects  the  ashes.. 
Then  a  message  is  sent  round  to  the  effect  that  the  funeral  oeie- 
mony  {khoiya,  kkaur)  will  take  place  on  a  certain  day.  The  clans- 
men collect  and  shave  themselves.'  A  barber  is  not  employed. 
Then  they  wash  their  clothes  and  Iiave  a  feast  at  the  house  of  the 
deceased.  From  that  day  all  are  pure.  They  have,  as  far  ae  oui 
bo  ascertained,  no  ceremony  to  propitiate  the  si)irit8  of  tlio  dead. 
When  they  bum  or  bury  a  corpse,  they  pkce  with  it  the  oinaments^ 
clothes  of  the  deceased,  and  an  axe,  none  of  which  are  broken. 
These  are  to  be  the  support  of  the  deceased  in  the  after  world,  bat 
as  to  any  abode  of  happiness  or  retribution  they  have  no  idea.  All 
they  know  is  that  the  spirit  goes  to  Paramcsar,  but  this  is  the  ease 
with  the  souls  of  trees  and  animals  as  well  as  men. 

12.  Tliey  do  not  even  pretend  to  be  Hindus,  and  have  no  con- 
BeiigionandBupentu     nection  with  the  Brkhmans.    They  worship 
tiont.  ^  their  tribal  god   lUja  Chandol   in  the 

month  of  February  (PhAlgun)  with  an  offering  of  a  cock,  some  red 
lead  {9end4r)^  and  flowers.  This  offering  is  made  by  the  Baig% 
many  of  whom  are  found  in  the  tribe.^  They  are  muoh  beset  by 
malignant  ghosts  {bkill)^  particularly  those  of  strange  villages,  who 
are  excluded  by  the  Baiga,  who  goes  round  the  village  cinmit  onoe  a 
year  dropping  a  little  liquor  as  he  walks,  and  thus  forming  a  magio 

>  Tylor,  FHmiiivc  Cul(ur«,I.,  453. 

s  Thore  is  a  good  nolo  on  thia  faoi  among  iho  Qroeka  in  Blaekio's  IU«4  on 
VIL,  828. 

*  On  ibis  oeromonial  aliaving  afior  a  doatb  oomiHuro  Homer,  Iltail,  XXIII.,  135 ; 
OdyMty*  IV.,  108. 

«  This  it  alao  the  ease  with  iho  Dongal  Dif inion  of  the  tribe,  Dalton,  JPlAiiolofyp 
180,  881.    For  the  worBbip  of  Uiija  Chaudul,  aco  Majhivdr,  para.  40. 
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Kno  over   whoh   foreign   ghosts  aro   unable  to  cross.     When  the 
Baiga  is  a  «1niii1vcn  rascal,  as   is  often  tlio  case,  this  pei-formance 
takes   a  considerable   time,  and   the  heavy  charges  for  liquor  aro 
received  badly  by  his  parisliioncrs.     When  Bh&ts  attack  people  and 
bring  disease,  i)artioularIy  fainting  or  eiuleptic  fits,  an  Ojha  is  called 
in  to  exorcise  the  BhC^t,  or  if  the  patient  is  a  yonng  woman^  sho  is 
taken  to  a  local  shrine  and  thrashed  by  the  Baiga  with  his  heavy 
iron  magic  chain  {gurda).^     There  is  hardly  any  trace  of  ancestor 
worship,  except  in  times  of  extreme  sickness,  when  a  Korwa  will 
sacrifice  a  goat  in  the  name  of  his  late  father  or  mother.     They  do 
not  consider  any   more  remote  ancestors  deserving  of  any  propiti- 
ation.    When  they  make  an  offering  of  food  to  the  dead  they 
throw  a  morsel  on  the  ground.     They  do  not  appeal   to  any   deity 
when  eating.     They  believe  in  the  local  gods  {dH)  which  live  in  the 
tree  over  the  village  shrine  {mdnrar),     Tliey  respect  the  house  and 
will   not  bathe  inside  it.     They   will   not  touch  the  threshold  on 
entering  or  coming  out.     When  there  is  small-pox  or  cholera  in  a 
Korwa  village,  the  Baiga  makes  a  daily  burnt  offering  with  sugar 
and  butter.     When  cliolera  appears,  he  goes  to  the  village  gods  and 
says—"  If  you  remove  this  pestilence,  we  will  do  extra  worship  to 
you,''     In  cases  of  fever,  which  are  regarded  as  of  demoniacal  ori- 
gin, the  ihviga  prays  to  the  local  gods  and  prescribes  a  decoction  of 
various  jungle   roots   for  the  patient.     Thursday  and  Friday  are 
their  lucky  days,  and  the  north  and  east  the  auspicious  quarters  of 
the  sky.     When  a  snake  liisscs  rain  is  near  ;  when  the  bees  swarm 
it   is  an  omen  of  good  rain,  but  when  they  abandon  their   hive 
&mine  may  be  ex|)ected.     Their  only   oath   is   to   swear  by  theur 
moUicrs,  and  this  is  tlie  strongest  oath  which  a  Korwa  can  take. 
A  man  will  not  touch  the  wife  of  his  younger  brother  or  his  sister. 
They  sow,  if  possible,  on  tlie  first  Friday  in  Asarh.     At  sowing  time 
the  Baiga  first  makes  an  offering  of  butter  and  molasses  in  his  field, 
and  he  is   paid   to   make  a  similar  offering  at  the  village  shrine 
{mdnrar),     Tlicy  count  the  new  year  fit)ni  the  beginning  of  Febru- 
ary (Phsklgun),  when  tlicy  give   the    Haiga  a  sieve  full  of  grain,  a 
oontribuiion  known  as  kkarwan, 

13.  They  will  not  cat  tlie  llci'h  of  the  snake,  tiger,  hyrona,  jackal^ 
„    ,       ,       .  ,  iguana,    tortoise,  house   lizard,   and    similar 

Fovd  and  social    ca«-  .  . 

^^•'  animale.     Among  birds  they  do  not  eat  the 

*  8co  1/tij/iio/r,  |>(tra.  45. 
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vulture.  They  will  not  eat  loouste.  They  will  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
bear,  monkey,  pig,  ox,  buffalo,  and  all  kinds  of  deer.  They  also  on 
occasions  eat  carrion.  They  use  liquor,  hemp,  and  tobacco  as  intoxi- 
cants, but  not  ^(^it/a.  Liquor  they  believe  keeps  off  malaria.  Most 
of  their  food  is,  however,  jungle  products,  such  as  the  malua  {Bauim 
lali/olia),  the  pi^dr  {B»ehanaria  laii/olia),  the  tend  {Diotpfroi 
ebenum),  sarai  {Boswellia  Uuri/era),  ber  (Jigle  marmeloi).  'Bmj 
also  eat  a  number  of  seeds,  leaves,  stems,  roots,  and  fungi,  some  of 
which  are  bitter  or  poisonous  and  require  special  treatment  to  make 
them  wholesome.^  Roots  are  dug  with  a  special  instrument  called 
a  khanta  or  ''  digger,'^  which  every  Korwa  carries.'  It  consists 
of  a  stick,  on  the  end  of  which  is  fastened  a  long  iron  spike.  They 
procure  what  they  want  in  the  way  of  food  by  exchanging  forest 
products,  such  as  bahera  {myrobalan),  lac,  silk  cocoons,  aad  various 
jungle  dyes  and  seeds.  The  young  salute  the  elders  by  pdSlmgi  or 
bending  the  left  hand  on  the  hollow  of  the  right  elbow :  the  rig^t 
hand  is  then  lifted  up  to  the  face  with  the  word  pdSlap^ ''  I  touch 
your  feet, ''  in  reply  to  which  the  scnior^says  "  Jigo  p4la  I  *'  "  Live 
long,  my  son  I  '^  They  aro  considered  so  degraded  that  they  will  eat 
and  smoke  with  Doms.  The  clothes  of  both  sexes  are  disgracefully 
scanty.  But  the  women  wear  brass  rings  (ehurla)  on  the  arms  and 
pewter  anklets  (pairi).  A  few  have  now  taken  to  working  at 
ploughmen,  but  as  a  rule  they  pick  up  their  living  as  best  they  can 
in  the  jungle  and  practically  do  no  cultivation.  The  women  are 
worked  hard  and  roughly  used  at  times.  The  tribe  certainly  does 
not  do  any  iron  work,  as  would  seem  to  be  the  case  in  Bengal.* 
They  are  very  expert  in  the  use  of  the  axe  (idngi,  blalua),  and  some 
can  shoot  fairly  well  at  short  distances  with  the  bow  and  arrow. 
They  are  also  expert  in  making  fire  by  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of 
dry  bamboos.  Tliey  smoke  tobacco  out  of  leaf  pipes  made  of  the 
leaves  of  tlie  sdl  (Shorea  robusla),^  The  Korwas,  on  the  whole^ 
are  much  the  most  primitive  and  miserable  tribe  to  be  found  in 
these  Provinces. 


>  A  fall  liBt  of  jonglo  prodaots  used  by  tho  DraTidian  tribos  ia  giTon  bf 
Br.  Ball  in  JungU  Life,  605  ajq, 

*  Tbis  ia  eiMtly  like  the  gadahla  or  gahdal  which  Mr.   Neefi<rid»  OtiUvUU 
Review,  LXXXVI,  SS,  doeoribos  as  the  diatinotiTO  wo»poii  of  the  Mueabarii  q.9, 

•  Uiiloy,  Trih$i  and  OaeUi,  I.  512. 

<  Of  eomo  of  iheee  pipea  rooontlj  sent  to  tho  Pitt  BiTora  Momiuii*  Oxfoid, 
Mr.  Balfonr  wrltoa  that  ho  emokod  ono  oiuo  timoe,  and  that  it  drow  exooIleBtly  aad 
littU  burnt. 


KOTwAo.  836  kumqAr. 

Kot^kr. ^Kotwdl,  '' the  keoper  of  a  castle.") — A  Bmall  tribe 
OontainiBg  only  97  porsons  recorded  at  the  last  Census  only  in  the 
Mirza|mr  District.  In  Beng;al  tlio  term  is  applied  to  a  special 
tribe  of  village  watchmen.^  In  the  Central  Provinces  it  is  the 
name  of  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Halba  Oonds.'  In  Mirzapnr 
the  name  is  only  an  occupational  term  applied  to  the  Pankas 
(f .  9.),  in  relation  to  their  duty  as  watchmen. 

Konera,  Eondera.— (Sanskrit  tunda-idra/'^k  bowl-maker.'') — 
A  OMte  of  village  turners  found  along  the  Riwa  border  in  the  Mir- 
spor  District,  Their  business  is  making  on  the  lathe  tlie  stems 
of  tobaooo  pipes  {iuqqa)  out  of  the  wood  of  the  acacia  catechu 
{Kimr).  They  are  evidently  closely  allied  to  the  Kliar&di  {q.  v.). 
They  do  ^ot  appear  in  the  Census  lists.  They  say  tliat  they  were 
originally  Bais  R&jputs^  and  were  driven  by  the  tyranny  of  somo 
eonqueror  to  tako  to  tlioir  present  occuimtion.  They  are  endoga- 
mooB  and  say  that  tliey  do  not  intermarry  with  a  family  with  whom 
they  luivo  a  previous  connection  by  marriage  until  eight  generations 
luim  passed  or  all  knowledge  of  the  connection  has  disappeared. 

Knmh&ri  Enmbhar.— To  the  east  of  the  Province,  Kokdr\ 
Konkdr,^  (Sanskrit  iumbka-idra,  "a  maker  of  jars.'') — The 
oaste  of  potters.  There  are  various  traditions  of  tlicir  origin.  Ac- 
oordiiig  to  the  nHllima-vaivarta  Pur&na  tliey  ore  bom  of  a  Yaisya 
woman  by  a  Brfthman  father;  tlie  Pardsara  Sanliita  makes  the 
father  a  Malakira  or  gardener  and  the  mother  a  Chamar  ;  while  the 
Parlsara  Padhati  holds  tliat  the  ancestor  of  the  caste  was  begotten 
of  a  Tcli  woman  by  a  Pattik&ra  or  weaver  of  silk  cloth.  Sir 
Monier  Williams,  <^g<^n>  i^  l^s  Sanskrit  Dictionary  describes  them 
as  tho  ofTspring  of  a  Kshatriya  woman  by  a  Br&hman.^  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  rcsi)ectablc  lineage  is  claimed  by  only  one  sub- 
oastc,  the  ChauliAniya  Misr.  According  to  a  Bengal  story,  a  water 
jar  was  wanted  at  tho  marriage  of  Siva,  and  as  no  one  knew  how  to 
make  one,  the  god  took  a  bead  from  his  neckhico  and  created  a 
potter  out  of  it ;  while  with  a  second  he  made  a  woman,  who  be- 
oamo  tho  potter's  wife.     By  a  legend  current  in  tliese  Provinces 


1  Rialey,  Tribei  and  Caj(««,  I.,  515. 

•  Howiii,  Rd^xir  SttlUnvtnt  Rejtort,  36.  ^ 

*  BASod  on  enquirioii  at  Mirxapnr  ami  notoN  bj  Manthi  SajjiuI  Ali,  nalUUlor, 
Deputy  Colloctor,  pArU)>fnvrh,  aii<]  Mr.  W.  il.  O'N.  Scgravo,  Duiiriei  8u|>crtut#od* 
••t,  PoUoe,  Baflii. 

<  BibIoj,  Trila  and  Cuf/r«,  I.,  ul8. 
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the  progenitor  of  the  caste  was  one  Kopa  Bhagat,  a  Bialii,  who 
ordered  hj  Parameswar  to  make  earthen  vessela.  One  day  he  pat 
8ome  vessels  into  his  kiln^  and  it  so  happened  that  in  one  of  them  a 
cat  Iiad  given  birth  to  kittens.  In  those  days  it  need  to  take  a  fall 
year  to  make  eartlion  pots ;  but  by  tlie  prayers  of  tlie  saint  the  pots 
were  baked  in  a  single  day,  and  the  kittens  came  out  safo  and 
sound.  This  Iiappened  on  the  Sakat  ohauth  or  birth-day  of  Ganesa; 
and  since  then^  in  honour  of  tliis  event,  Kumhftrs  will  not  load  their 
kilns  on  that  day.  This  Kopa  Bhagat  is  said  to  have  lived  at 
Jagann&th,  and  hence  Kumh&rs  regard  it  as  their  head-qoarters. 
Another  account  is  that  in  old  days  people  used  to  work  up  the  clay 
for  pots  with  their  spittle,  and  Paramoswar,  deeming  this  nndean, 
revealed  the  secret  of  the  wheel.  That  the  trade  is  an  anoient  one 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  earthen  vessels  are  mentioned  in  the 
Rig  Veda.i 

2.  The  Kumhftrs  of  these  Provinces  are  divided  into  a  number 

of  eudogamous  sub-castes.     The  last  CSenana 

Intornfti  itniotiirot  , 

enumeration  classes  them  under  the  main  headf 
of  Bardiya  or  Bardilia,  Bardliiyu  or  Banlhiha,  '^  those  who  oonvoy 
their  clay  on  oxen  '*  {barda,  bardha) ;  Cbakbais,  or  ''  the  Bais  of  the 
wheel  '^  {ehdk) ,  who  claim  kindi*ed  with  the  famous  Bijput  sept  of  that 
name ;  the  Gadkerfi  who  carry  their  clay  on  asses  [fodhS) ;  the 
Gola  who  make  round  (gol)  vessels,  or  who,  according  to  another 
account,  are  of  impure  blood ;  the  Kanaujiya  from  Kanaoj ;  Kaegar 
or  KCbagar,  ''makers  of  goblets''  ijta9^  htza),  who  are  nsoally 
Muhamniadans  ;  Moliar ;  and  Matliuriya,  ''  those  from  Mathura." 
This,  however,  does  not  exhaust  the  catalogue.  Thus,  in  Minapar 
we  find,  in  addition  to  the  Bardiha  or  Bardhiha,  the  Kanaujiya  and 
the  Gadhilaha  or  Gadhaiya  already  referred  to;  the  Suariha  or 
Suariya,  who  keep  pigs  (siar)  and  are  thq  lowest  of  all ;  the  Churiha 
or  Churiya,  who  are  so-called  because  their  women  wear  glass 
bangles  (cJ^Jri),  instead  of  the  ordinary  metal  bracelet  {mdlii) ;  and 
tiM  Athariya  or  Athariha,  who  are  said  to  be  so-called  because  they 
use  vessels  of  the  shai)e  of  the  Muhamnuidan  sahnaii,  of  which  the 
local  name  is  aihdri.  In  Benares  Mr.  Sherring  adds  the  Hatheliya, 
who  take  their  name  from  the  handle  [kaiktlt)  with  wliieh  the 
wheel  is  turnoil  ;  the  Kastora,  who  are  the  same  as  the  Kasgar  and 
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make  water  goblets  (iurdAi),  cups,  plates,  tobacco  pipe  bowls  of  the 
maddri  shape^  aud  the  ordinary  pipe  bowl  (chilam) ;  and  the  Chau- 
h&niya  Misr,  who  claim  descent  from  Chauh&n  R&jpats  and  Misr 
Brthmans.  In  the  Centml  Duib  we  find,  in  addition  to  the  Afathn- 
riya  and  Oola,  who  work  by  wheel,  the  Parodiya,  who  are  moulders 
of  toys.  In  PaiiAbgarh  are  found  the  Bardiya,  the  Purbiya  or 
Purabiya  or  ''  Easterns/'  the  Agarw&la^  who  follow  the  name  of  the 
well-known  Banya  sub-caste^  and  the  Pah&riya  or  hill  men.  '  In 
Basti  ara  the  Dakkhinftha  or  **  Southerns/'  the  Chamariya^  who 
have  something  to  say  to  Chamftrs,  the  Bardiha,  the  Kanaujiya, 
the  Tikuliyn^  who  make  the  forehead  spangles  {iikuli)  worn  by 
women^  and  the  Kasgar.  In  Agra  are  the  Bardhiya  and  Gadhwtr, 
which  latter  corresponds  to  the  Oadhaiya  already  mentioned.  The 
complete  lists  give  no  less  than  778  sub-divisions  of  the  Hindu 
and  52  of  the  Muhammadan  branch.  Those  of  most  local  import* 
ance  are  the  Badalna  and  Mehra  of  Sah&ranpur ;  the  Baheliya, 
Baresra,  Bharatdu&ri,  and  Desi  of  Bulandsliahr ;  the  Bidaniya  and 
Chakhri  of  4^i*a ;  the  Dilliw&l  of  Bareilly ;  the  Babeliya  of 
Budiun;  the  Oaur  of  Mor&d&b&d ;  the  Oadhila  of  Shfth jahinpur ; 
the  Bakhri,  Chakliri,  aud  Pundir  of  Buuda ;  the  Kasauncha  of 
Jaunpur;  the  Ajudliyab&si,  Bolkliariya,  Dakkhin&lia,  Desi^  and 
Sarwariya  of  Gorakhpur ;  the  Birhariya  and  DakkhinUia  of 
Basti ;  the  Bahr&icliiya  and  Dary&b^li  of  Bahraich ;  aud  the  Blm- 
puriya  of  Oonda. 

3.  All  these  sub-castes  are  endogamous.     Their  rules  of  exogamy 

do  not  appear  to  be  very   strictly  defined. 

To  the  East  they  generally  follow  the 
standard  formula — ciachera,  mamera,  pknphera,  mamera,  which 
bars  the  line  of  the  paternal  and  maternal  aunt  and  uncle  as  long 
as  any  recollection  of  relationship  prevails.  From  Bareilly  it  is 
reported  that  they  marry  in  their  own  sub-caste,  but  not  in  the 
families  of  relatives  or  strangers.  In  other  places,  again,  tliis 
clannish  liabit  of  tlie  Kumli&rs  is  noticed,  and  it  would  seem  tliat 
there  is  a  teudcncy  to  marry  in  tlic  families  of  neighbours  and 
acquaintances.  There  is  no  trace,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  of 
the  exogamous,  totem istic  sections  found  by  Mr.  Risley  in  Bengal. 
They  generally  practise  monogamy ;  but  a  second  wife  may  bo 
taken  with  the  permission  of  the  tribal  council  if  the  first  be  barren. 
Marriage  is  both  infant  and  adult,  the  former  being  invariably 
adopted  by  any  one  who  can  afford  it.  The  actual  ceremony  is 
Vol.111.  t 
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performed  in  the  way  common  to  the  oastes  of  the  same  gtmle 
which  has  been  already  described.  Tlie  respectable  form  is  bfM 
or  eharhaua,  the  second  dola,  and  the  sapdi  or  iSJ  or  kardo  for 
widows.  Widow  marriage  and  the  levirate  are  allowed  on  the 
usual  conditions. 

4.  The  ceremonies  at  birth  and  death  present  no  feature  of 
^       ^.  ,         interest.    Tliosc  wlio  are  Hindus  oromate. 

and  those  who  are  Muhammadans  bury 
their  ^dcad.  When  a  man  wishes  to  separate  from  his  wife  or 
vice  vend,  they  appear  before  the  council,  and  whichevor  desires  a 
separation^  breaks  a  tile  before  the  other  with  his  or  her  foot. 

6.  The  KumhUrs  are  mostly  Hindus,  but  are  seldom  initiated 
/  into  any  of  the  recognised   sects.    To  the 

east  of  the  province  their  deities  are  the 
Pftnchonpir^  Bhaw&ni,  the  village  godlings  (deoidr),  and  Hardiya 
or  Hardiha.  He  who  is  properly  the  deity  who  presides  over 
cholera,  Hardaul  or  Hardaur  Lilla,  Irns  become  among  th<mi  a 
household  godling  with  much  the  same  fimctions  as  the  Dulha  Deo 
of  the  Dravidian  races.  He  is  worshipped  in  tlio  months  of  Kflrttik 
and  Bais&kh  in  the  light  fortnight  with  an  offering  of  a  pair  of  loin- 
cloths {d^oii)  dyed  with  turmeric,  two  saucers  full  of  rice  with  a 
piece  of  coarse  sugar  in  each,  some  betel  and  areoa  nut  {pdn  $tipdn), 
^  catechu  (Hair),  cardamoms  (ildeht),  and  cloves  (laung).  The 
worshipper  puts  on  the  loin-cloths  and  his  family  cat  the  offeriug. 
Nearly  every  house  has  some  sort  of  family  shrine  dedicated  to  this 
deity.  The  P&nchonptr  receive  an  offering  of  cakes  (piri)  and 
sweetmeats  [halwa)  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  months  Euftr  and 
Baisikh.  They  are  also,  when  sickness  or  other  serious  trouble 
comes,  propitiated  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat,  of  which  the  head  goes 
to  the  Da{&li  or  hedge  priest  and  the  rest  of  the  meat  is  cooked  then 
and  there  and  eaten  by  the  worsliipper  and  liis  relations  and  friemls. 
A  young  pig,  cakes  (ptffO>  ^"^^  sweetmeats  (halwa)  oonstitute  the 
offering  to  Bhaw&ni,  and  she  also  receives  by  deputy  through  the 
worsliipper,  who  himself  wears  it  in  her  honour,  a  ooloured  loin- 
cloth at  the  NaurAtra  of  Chait.  Brihmans  do  little  for  them, 
except  fixing  the  lucky  days  for  maniages  and  the  commencement 
of  other  business,  and  their  place  at  marriages  and  cremations  is 
taken  by  the  family  barber.  But,  as  in  most  of  these  tribes  who 
hold  rather  a  low  rank  in  the  social  scale,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
secure,  if  possible,  a  rise  in  the  world,  and  this  can  be  most  easily 
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doflie  by  shediling  oft  low  ciiRioms  like  widow  marriage  and  6he  like, 
and  accepting  the  services  of  a  Brahman  priest.  Hardly  any  have 
BS  yet  risen  to  the  i>erformance  of  a  regular  srdddha  ;  but  some  of 
them  offer  sacred  balls  (pinda)  and  ]>our  water  on  the  ground  in 
honour  of  the  sainted  dead  in  the  holy  fortnight  ( pUra  pak^ha)  of 
Kuftr.  When  a  child  is  bofn,  during  a  small-pox  epidemic  and  in 
the  month  of  Chait,  women  worship  Sitala  or  Mita.  The  Kumh&m 
are,  as  tlie  keepers  of  Sitala's  vehicle^  the  donkey,  much  addicted  to 
this  worship.  Tliey  also,  as  we  liave  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Agar- 
wHla  Banyas,  bring  their  donkeys  for  use  in  the  marriage  ceremony. 
The  i)otter's  wheel  \chAk)  is  looked  on  by  them  as  a  sort  of  fetish^ 
and  is  worshipi>ed  as  a  representation  either  of  Krislma  or  of  Fra- 
japati,  being  the  emblem  of  reproduction.  In  many  places  Kopa 
Bliagat^  the  tribal  saint,  is  worshipped  under  the  title  of  BarA 
Parukliy  or  "  the  great  old  man.''  This  worship  is  mostly  done  by 
women,  and  his  oftering  consists  of  bread,  rice,  and  some  urad  pulse. 
In  Basti  they  Iiave  a  collection  of  local  deities  —  Samai,  Devi,  K&li, 
the  village  god  lings  ['Hk)^  Bhawani,  Chamariya,  Korhaniya,  and 
the  F&nchonpir.  Samai  is  a  jungle  goddess  like  Bansapti  Mii, 
who  is  worshipped  with  blood  sacrifices.  At  the  last  Census 
37,584  recorded  themselves  as  her  worHliIpi^crs.  All  these,  except 
the  ranchonpir,  are  wor8hipj>cd  with  Bacriliccs  of  pigs,  goats,  and 
buffaloes,  and  with  cakes,  lx)tel,  and  flowers.  They  are  generally 
worshipped  at  the  Naur&tra  or  the  nine  days  of  the  waxing  moon 
in  the  month  of  Kuir.  Tlie  objects  of  worship  are  consumed  by 
the  worshipper  and  his  relations  and  friends.  All  the  above  men- 
tioned things  are  offered  to  the  Ptlnchonpir,  except  the  pigs.  They 
employ  BrAhnmns  only  in  the  worship  of  Kftii  when  a  fire  offering 
(koma)  is  made  to  the  goddess. 

6.  A  very  complete  and   interesting   account   of    the   Panj&b 

Oeoopaiion  and  tookl       KumhSrs  and  their  industries  has  l>cen  given 

■'•^"■'  in  the  "  Monograph  on  the  lottery  and  glass 

industries''  of  that  Province  compilc<l  by  Mr.  C.  J.    Halifax,  C  S. 

The  Kumluir   of  the    plains   is    rrprescntcil    in    Garliwal    by    the 

Pajai,  some  of  whom  come  from   the   plain   country,  but  some  of 

whom  are  indigenous    IlandKiya  or  vessel-making    [kdntik^rna) 

Doms.      In     tlie     Panjab     he     is     more   often   called    Gumiyir. 

Mr.  Ibbctson  dcFcril)08  liiin  as  "  { nio  villaf^o  menial,  receiving cuiJtom- 

aryduos,  in  exchange  for  wliirh  lie  supplies  all  earthen  vessels  neiHled 

for  household   use,  and   tlio  oartlionware  i>ots  usctl  in   the    Persiau 
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wheel^  wherever  that  form  of  well  gear  ib  in  vogae.     He  aleo^  alone 
of  all  the  Fanj&b  oastee^  keeps  donkeys^  and  it  is  his  business  to 
carry  grain  within  the  village  area,  and  to  bring  to  the  village 
grain  bought  elsewhere  by  his  clients  for  seed  or  food.     But  ho 
will  not  carry  grain  out  of  the  village  without   payment.     He  is 
the  petty  carrier  of  the  villages  and  towns^  in  which  latter  he  is 
employed  to  carry  dust,  manure,  fuel,  bricks,  and  the  like.     His 
social  standing  is  very  low,  far  below  that  of  the  Loh&r  and  not 
very  much  above  that  of  the  Chamftr ;  for  his  hereditary  associa- 
tion with  that  impure  beast,  the  donkey,   the  animal  sacred  to 
Sitala,  the  small-pox  goddess,  pollutes  him,  as  also  his  readiness 
to    carry    manure   and  sweepings.     He  is  also  the  farick-bomer 
of  the  Fanj&b,  and  he  alone  understands  the  working  of  kilns,  and 
it  is  in  the  burning  of  pots  and  bricks  that  he  oomes  in  contact 
with  manure,  which  constitutes  his  fuel.'^     As  he  cannot  make 
pots  during  the  rainy  season,  he  is  obliged  to  take  to  some  other 
form  of  day  labour,  such  as  working  as  a  carrier,  plasterer,  etc. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  deals  only  with 
the  purer  forms  of  manure,  such   ns  cowdung,  road  swoopings, 
and  the  like,  and  has  no  connection  with  ordure.    In  some  of  our 
towns  such  as  Lucknow,  Chunftr,  and  Azamgarh,  he  makes  vmrioos 
kinds  of  ornamental  pottery,  toys,  images  of  the  gods,  and  the 
like.     Only  the  Suariya  sub-caste  keep  pigs  and  eat  pork.    The 
others  eat  mutton  and  goat  flesh  and  all  fish,  except  the  river  shark 
{ginei).     In  these  Provinces  their  social  status  is  very  low.     One 
reason  assigned  for  tliis  is  that  he  is  a  kind  of  butcher,  because  he 
cuts  the  throats  of  his  pots  as  betakes  them  from  his  wheel. 
''Had  they  c\it  human  throats,'^  drily  remarks  Dr.  Buchanan, 
"  they  would  probably  have  attained  a  higher  station.^'     They  pro- 
fess not  to  eat  food  cooked  by  any  caste  but  themselves ;  but  this 
rule  docs  not  apply  to  the  women  and  children.    In  the  villages 
many  have  taken  to  agricultural  work.    Mr.   Halifax  oaloulates 
that  in  the  Panj&b  only  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  Kumhirs 
actually  work  at  the  pottery  trade,  and  the  proportion  is  probably 
not  much  higher  in  these  Provinces.    They  are  a  quiet,  respectable, 
in^lustrious  people,  and  seldom  come  before  our  courts. 
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Kaujra. — (Sanskrit  kuvj^  ''  a  bower,  an  arbour  ".) — The  caste  of 
greengrocers,  who  sell  country  vegetables  and  fruits.  They  are 
also  known  as  Mowa-farosh^  Sabz-farosh,  or  Sabzi-farosh.  In 
Lucknow^  the  castes  who  usually  deal  in  countiy  vegetables  and 
fruits  are  Kunjras^  Kabiris,  or  Kabariyas  (who  more  generally 
correspond  to  our  marine  store  dealers  and  are  dealers  in  all  kinds- 
of  second-hand  rubbish)  and  Khatiks.  "  These  persons  buy  vege- 
tables daily  in  the  marts  {mandi),  to  which  they  are  brought  by 
MurfioSi  Rfichhis,  and  others  who  are  occupied  in  market  gardening. 
They  buy  couutiy  f mit  in  the  various  seasons  in  the  same  way. 
Others  buy  up  produce  of  fields,  sugarcane,  potatoes,  onions,  and 
other  vegetables,  store  onions,  potatoes,  and  other  tubers  for  seed  and 
for  sale  when  the  market  is  dear/'  Others  deal  in  fruit  imported  by 
Kftbuli  merchants.  The  Kunjra  is  returned  in  that  name  only  in 
the  east  of  the  Fanj4b,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  the  Province 
it  is  more  wswaX  to  call  him  Arain  or  Bdghb&n.'  In  some  parts  of 
Bengal  the  term  Kunjra  is  used  in  an  abusive  sense,  and  they  call 
themselves  Mewa-farosh,  Sabz-farosh,  or  Bepiri. 

2.  In  Mirzapur  they  have  two  endogamous  local  sub-divisions— 

TriUl  orpnisation  and     ^l^©  Kalkatiya,  "  thoBC  of  Calcutta,''  and  the 

mamaffe  rniea.  Mirzapuriya.     The  complete  Census  returns 

show  01  sections  of  the  normal  tyi)e — some  local,  as  Gorakhpuri, 
Jaisw&m,  Jaunpuiiya,  Kashmiri,  Kolapuri,  Purabiya,  Sarwariya, 
Uttarsiha ;  others  occupational,  as  B^ghw^n,  *'  gardeners,"  Kabariya, 
**general  dealers,"  Mewa-farosh,  "fruit  sellers,"  Sabzi-farosh  " green- 
grocers," Tambdkuw&la,  "  tobacco  men  ";  others  are  derived  from 
well-known  castes,  as  Bh&inh&ri,  Chauhdn,  Kahariya,  Lodhi, 
Mehtariya,  IWjput.  They  appear  to  be  broken  up  into  groups 
which  habitually  eat  and  smoke  together,  and  with  these  they  inter- 
marry. Their  rule  of  exogamy  is  that  they  will  not  marry  any 
one  with  whom  a  direct  relationship  can  be  traced,  but  the  recollec- 
tion does  not  go  beyond  two  or  throe  generations.  They  can  marry 
the  daughter  of  a  maternal  uncle,  but  not  of  a  father's  sister.  All 
marriages  are  made  among  families  residing  in  the  same  locality. 
Polygamy  is  allowed,  and  a  man  may  marry  two  sisters ;  but  in  the 
case  of  second  marriages  in  the  lifetime  of  the  first  wife,  the  per- 
mission of  the  tribal  council  must  be  obtained.     Marriage  usually 


I  Hooy,  Monograph  on  Tradss  and  Manufacture,  140,  iq. 
'  IKboUoii,   rrtiij<16  Elknography^  .KU. 
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takes  place  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen.  The  regular  form  of 
marriage  is  known  as  charhauwa^  of  which  the  binding  portion  is  the 
recital  of  the  Muhammadan  sharah.  Widows  can  many  by  the 
aagdi  form,  and  the  lovirate  generally  prevails.  Divorce  of  the 
husband  by  the  wife  is  practically  unknown  :  a  man  may  divoroe 
his  wife  by  leave  of  the  council  for  unchastity.  If  her  paramour 
be  a  member  of  another  tribe,  she  is  permanently  excluded  from 
caste :  if  of  her  own  tribe,  she  can  re-marry  by  the  tagdi  form. 
8.  Kunjras  are  Muhammadans  of  the  Sunni  sect.     Thdr  ob& 

deities  are  Oh&zi  MiyAn  and  the  Pftnohon* 

Baligion. 

pfr.  To  the  former  they  offer  eweetmeate 
and  garlands  of  flowers  on  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month  of  JoUi; 
and  to  the  latter  the  fruit  of  the  mahua  {Bassia  UUifolU),  sweet^ 
meats,  and  akarbat.  They  bury  their  dead  in  the  reoogpused  Imim« 
b&ra.  On  the  day  of  the  'Id  they  offer  vermicelli  {ftnwii^ 
iiwaijfdn)  and  milk,  and  on  the  Shab-i-bSrftt  JkalwM  sweetmeats 
and  bread  to  the  souls  of  the  dead. 

4.  In  the  cities  their  women  liave  an  equivocal  reputation^  as  tlie 

better  looking  ffirls  who  sit  in  the  shops  are* 

SooUl  aUtua.  . 

said  to  use  considerable  freedom  of  manners 
to  attract  customers.  They  drink  liquor  and  eat  beef,  mutton,  goi^f  b- 
flesh,  fowls,  and  fish.  They  will  not  eat  the  leavings  of  any  oilier 
caste.  They  eat  and  smoke  with  all  Muhammadans  except  Mehtan. 
Doms  alone  will  eat  food  touched  by  them.  Some  now  practise  cuU 
tivating  like  the  K&chhi  and  Koeri  tribes,  with  whom  theyvevery 
cloeely  alUcd,  and  are  an  industrious^  well-conducted  daas  of  people. 
Kurmiy  Kunbi.^ — A  very  important  cultivating  caste  widely 
distributed  throughout  tlie  Province.  Various  derivations  have 
been  proposed  for  the  name.  Some  take  it  to  bo  derived  from 
Sanskrit  iuiumba,  ''  family,''  otbersfrom  Sanskrit  Jtrisii^  **  cultiva- 
tion '';  others  from  iurma,  tlie  tortoise  incariuUion  of  Vishnu,  either 
because  it  supports  the  earth  or  becauee  it  is  worshipped  by  this  and 
some  of  the  allied  agricultural  castes,  or  because  it  may  have  been 
the  tribal  totem.  Tlie  Western  Kurmis  have  a  vague  tradition  that 
they  are  descended  from,  and  named  after,  the  Kanravms  of 
the  great  Mahabharata  war.'     llcoently   some  Kurmis  in  these 

1  Dm<s1  OB  onqniric*  at  Mirui|>iir  mm\  luiiaa  hf  Mnmhi  Diadeo  8«l4y*  Bm£t 
lUaier,  Hifrh  Sebool,  FairnkliaUa ;  Mr.  W.  H.  O*  N.  S«ffimv«.  DMlriei8iUp«iat«ht- 
•nt»  Pi^iM,  IImU  ;   r«ndit  Baklix^  Praad,  TVopnty  Ool1«cior,  Ckw«p«r. 

t  Dr.  l>pport    eonn^eta    llt«m  with  ih«   l>rari«iias   KmrsabM  er  KadwsbM. 
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ProvinoeB  have  claimed  Br&hmanical  origin  and  the  right  of  invesii- 
tiire  with  the  sacred  cord. 

2.  Reganling  the  origin  of  the  tribe  there  lias  been   considerable 

discussion.     At  least  in  these  Provinces  they 

Oriffin  of  the  oasio.        ,  .         mi      i     j'.*  i  •  i.  m 

have    no  tangible  traditions  which   are  of 

Any  service  in  ascertaining  the  origin  of  the  caste.  Dr.  Buchanan 
aBaerts  a  connection  between  the  Gorakhpur  Th&rus  and  the  Kur- 
mifl,^  but  this  rests  on  no  satisfactory  evidence.  Colonel  Dal- 
ton  '  regards  the  Kurmis  of  Bih&r  as  some  of  the  earUest  of  the 
Aryan  colonists  of  Bengal,  a  brown  tawny -coloured  people^  of  average 
height^  well-proportioned|  rather  lightly  framed,  and  with  a  fair 
amount  of  good  looks.  They  show  well-shaped  heads  and  high 
features,  less  refined  than  Br&hmans,  less  martial  than  Rijputs, 
of  humbler  mien  even  than  the  Go&las  ;  but,  except  when  they  have 
obviously  inloruiixed  with  aborigines,  they  are  unquestionably 
Aryan  in  looks.  Grey  eyes  and  brownish  hair  are  sometimes  met 
with  among  them.  The  women  liave  usually  small  and  well-formed 
hands  and  feet. 

3.  On  this  Mr.  Bisloy  *  comments : — ''  The  foregoing  descrip- 
tion dearly   refei-s  only   to  the   Kurmis  of  Bihilr,  who  are  on  the 
whole  a   fine-looking   race,   though  perhaps  hardly   so  Aryan  in 
appearance  as  Colonel  Dal  ton  seeks  to  make  out.    The  caste  bearing 
the  same  name  in  Cliota  NAgpur  and  Orissa  belongs  to  an  entirely 
different   type.     Short,   sturdy,  and  o£  very  dark  complexion,  these 
Kurmis  closely  resemble  in  feature  the  Dravidian  tribes  around  them. 
In  Manbhflm  and  the  north  of  Orissa  it  is  difljcult  to  distinguish 
a  Kurmi   from  a  Bh&mij  or  a  Sani&l,  and  the  latter  tribe,  who  are 
more  particular  about  food  than   is  commonly   su]»posed,   will   eat 
boiled  rico  prcjiarctl  by  Kurmis,  and,  according  to  one  tradition,  re- 
gard tlicm  as   half  brethren   of  their  own,  sprung  from  the   same 
lather,  who  begot  Kurmis   on   the  elder  and   the   Sant&ls  on  the 
younger  of  two  sisters.   The  question  then  arises — Arc  these  Kurmis 
a  degraded  branch  of  the  Kurmis  of  Biliar  and    Upj^er  India,  or 


I  Eiutemhulia,  II.,4C9. 

S  DttcripUnt  Ethnology,  320. 

*  YVi6ei  and  Cagtes  o/licngalf  1.,  529.  On  tho  oibor  hajid,  Mr.O'Doooell  writ4»i«- 
"The  ■taiisiict  indicato  vory  clearly,  whou  read  along  with  the  timiUr  figure*  for 
BihAr,  iho  ethnio  origin  of  the  Baari,  Duni.  DunAdh,  RajwAr,  Koeri,  and  Knrmi. 
Tbfj  are  DraTidiane  of  tbo  full  blood,  with  a  email  admiituro  of  lloDgoloid  alBni* 
ties  IB  both  BihAr  an<l  Wcstorn  Bengal.  It  in  rorj  doabifal  if  thoy  bare  been  is  any 
W»j  affoctod  by  contaol  with  the  Arjau."— CVfituj  Rrport,  175. 
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should  they  be  treated  as  a  separate  easte  formed  out  of  Dravidian 
elements  and  owing  their  name  to  the  aocident  of  their  having  de- 
voted themselves  exclnsively  to  oaltivation  ?  Colonel  Dalton  does 
not  distinctly  commit  himself  to  either  view ;  but  it  is  clear  from 
his  account  of  the  caste  that  he  was  conscious  of  the  diffioolty,  and 
was  on  the  whole  inclined  to  dispose  of  it  by  the  hypothesis  of  de- 
gradation. This  thoory^  however,  foils  entirely  to  acoonnt  for  either 
the  remarkably  uniform  type  of  the  Chota  Ndgpor  Kurmia  or  for 
their  totemistic  usages.  The  latter  point,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  unknown  to  Colonel  Dalton,  and  might  possibly  have  induoed 
him  to  change  his  opinion.  Three  hypotheses  seem  to  bo  more  or  kw 
tenable— (1)  that  the  doss  Kurmi  is  made  up  of  two  distinct  stodn, 
tlie  one  Aryan  and  the  other  Dravidian ;  (2)  that  the  entire  group 
comes  of  an  Aryan  stock,  the  type  of  which  has  been  modified  to  a 
varying  extent  by  mixture  of  blood  and  vicissitudes  of  oooapation ; 
(8)  that  the  entire  group  was  originally  Dravidian,  but  that  thoeo 
portions  of  it  which  lay  in  the  way  of  the  Aryan  invasion  were  re- 
fined by  intercourse  with  the  immigrants,  while  thoee  settled  in 
remote  parts  of  tlio  country  preserved  their  primitiyo  type/' 

4.  The  question  can  be  settled  only  by  the  evidenoe  of  anthro- 
pometry, which  has  hardly  advanced  sufficiently  to  enable  the 
matter  to  be  settled.  Most  observers  in  these  Provinces  will  be 
inclined  to  believe  with  Mr.  Risley  that  the  signs  of  so-called  Aryan 
origin  in  the  Kurmis  are  not  so  clear  as  Colonel  Dalton  found  to  be 
the  case  in  Bihftr.  But  with  a  tribe  so  widely  spread,  and  so  ex- 
posed to  varied  influence,  as  tlio  Kurmi,  such  a  divergence  in  physical 
type  is  only  to  be  expected.  On  the  whole,  perhaps  it  is  safest,  for 
the  present  to  regard  them  as  an  occupational  caste  from  which  has, 
at  various  times,  diverged  a  series  of  kindred  castes,  such  as  the 
Koeri,  Kftchhi,  Saini,  Mllli,  and  others  connected  with  the  higfaer 
forms  of  husbandry. 

6.  At  the  last  Census  the  Kurmis  were  enumerated  in  eleven 

main    endogamous    bodies    or    sub-castes— 
Baiswftr;    Bardiha  ('' bullock-men" 


bardi,  "an  ox'');  Gangap&ri  ("residents  beyond  the  Ganges"); 
Gujarftti  ("  residents  of  GAjar&t '');  Jaiswftr  ("  residents  of  the  old 
town  of  Jais  in  the  'RA&  Bareli  District ") ;  Kanaujiya  ("  residents 
of  Kanau]  ");  Kliarfibind  or  ''  pure"  Binds,  which  is  a  well-known 
division  of  the  Bind  tribe ;  Patarilia,  or  Patthariha, '' stone  men  "; 
lUrh ;  Sainthwdr  or  Saithw&r,  who  appear  to  take  their  name  from 
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the  ienlka  {Saeehatum  sara),  a  sort  of  roed  grass,  from  the  stallu 
of  which  chairs  and  stools  are  made ;   Singraur,  who  assert  some 
oonncction  with  the  Pargaim  of  Siiigrauli  in  the  Mirzapur  District. 
Besides  tliese,  there  is  in  the  Azamgarh  District  the  caste  of  Mais, 
who  are  apparently  closely  allietl  to  the  Kurmis.     In  Mirzapur  we 
haT6  the  Jaisw&r ;  Chanau  or  Chananu ;  Patanwftr  or  "  i-esidents 
of  Patna'^;   Sandhauwa  or  '' washers  of  hemp^'  (san-dioHa);  the 
Fatthariya,  or  workers  in,  and  sellers  of,  stone,  and  the  Athariya. 
In  Farrukhib^  are  found  the  Kanaujiya;  Eathiyftr  ;  Oangwir  or 
Oangap&ri ;  JaiswiLr ;  Sachdn ;  and  Beta.     In  BM  Bareli  are  the 
Kanaujiya;    G&jar^ti;    Chhappariya    ('' makers    of    thatches'^); 
Fatthariya;    Khapribandh  or   '' tilers '';    LakaViya,   '' workers   in 
wood,^^  and   Jaisw&r.     In  Gorakhpur   are  found   the   Patanw&r; 
Saithwftr,  whom  Dr.  Buchanan  identifies  with  the  Ajudhiyas  of 
Bihftr,  who  chiim  there  to  be  of  the  highest  dignity  and  the  purest 
blood  and  are  usimlly  cultivators,  while  in  Bengal  they  often  enlist 
in  the  native  army  or  serve  as  constables  ;^  the  Clianau ;  Dhelphora 
or  **  olod-breakers  '^  {dAela-pkorna);  Sankatwa  or  Sankata,  '^  hemp* 
weavers^'    (san-idlfta);  and   Audhiya  of  Ajudhya.     In   Cawnpur 
are  the  Sach&n ;    Katw^  ;    Umr&n  ;    Bliand&ri,  *'  store-keepers  '*; 
Kanaujiya;  and  Patariya  or  Patthariya.     In  Khcri  their  sub-castes 
are   Kanaujiya;   Tliukuriya;    Kachhwrilia ;  llaridwlra  ;  Manwa  ; 
Jaisw&r ;  and  Kori.  The  strongest  sub-caste  in  Oudh  is  the  Jaiswir, 
who  trace  their  origin  to  Kanauj,  whence  they  say  they  were  driven 
five  hundred  years  ago  by  famine.     In  Gorakhpur  they  are  divided 
into  Kanaujiya ;  Bihmaniya;  Goyit ;  and  Jaruhir.     In  RAd  Bareli 
the  Khardbind  sub-caste  is  in  some  way  closely  oonnected   with  the 
Bale  Uftjputs.     The  sub-castes  in  Azamgarh'  areAndhiya;  Dhil- 
phora   or    Dliclphora ;    Jaiswar  ;    Sankata  ;     SainthwAr  ;  and  Mai 
who  consider  theniBelves  superior,  and   regarding   tliom  it  is  said 
Jianal  A/al,  bigaral  Kunbi--**  When   the   Mai  thrives,   the  Kunbi 
fauls/'  Mr.  Sherring'  gives  their  sub-ca8t<^  in  Benares ^ Kanauj i va  ; 
Ilardiya  or  "growers  of  turmeric"  (f^ar^ii)  ;  Illahfil»a<li,  "  residcuU 
of  AllalialKul '';  Brajbasi,  from  Bnij  or  Mathui-a  ;  Kuri,  wliich  is  the 
name  of  a  distinct  tril»c ;  I'urbiha  or  Purbiya,  "  those  of  the  East "  • 
and  DakkhinAha,  "those  from  the  South." 


'    Kiwioj,  irtc.  c\t. 

'  Settitment  lUpoH,  Xl. 

2   lliudn  i'lifle^,  I.,  ajG. 
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6.  The  oomplete  oensoB  liBts  give  1,488  BubHliviaoiui,  of  whioh 
those  locally  most  important  are  the  Gaharw&r,  Kathiyftr,  and  LohU 
of  Farrukh&bid ;  the  Jftdon,  Jadna  and  Kathiyftr  of  Bareilly  ;  the 
Jddon  of  Pilibhit ;  the  Katwftr^  Snnwin,  and  Uttarftha  of  CSawnpar ; 
the  Andh^,  Karj\va,  Sahjan^  Singraul,  Uttarfiha,  and  Uttam  of 
Fatehpnr ;  the  Bargaiyftn,  Cliandel^  Cliandpnrlia,  and  Chandrftwal 
of  B&nda ;  the  Simmal  and  Usrehti  of  Hamirpur ;  tlio  Cliandel, 
Chandanr,  Chandr&wal,  Jariya,  Jhamaiya,  Karjwa,  Sakarw&r,  and 
Singraul  of  Allahdbid;  the  Usrehti  of  Jh&nsi;  the  Bhukarn, 
Mahesri,  and  Usrehti  of  J&laun ;  the  Usrehti  of  Lalitpnr ;  the 
Uttar&ha  of  Benares ;  the  Qondal  of  Mirzapnr ;  the  Jhnia  of 
Ohfizipur;  the  Dhelaphor  of  Ballia;  the  Akretbiya,  Andhiy% 
Bathma,  Birtiya,  Chandaur^  Dhelaphor^  Naipali  and  Tarmab  of 
Gorakhpur ;  the  Samsoil  of  Basti ;  the  Dhelaphor,  Dhindhwir,  and 
Uttar&ha  of  Azamgarh ;  the  J&don  of  the  Tarfti ;  the  Bhflr  of  Bit 
Bareli ;  the  BILchhal^^Gangwir,  and  Kntw&r  of  Sitapnr ;  the  Mewlr 
and  Sankhwftr  of  Kheri ;  the  Sam&na  and  Samsoil  of  Gbnda;  the 
Ehawds  of  Bahr&ich ;  the  Birtiya  of  Sult&npor ;  and  the  Chan* 
dliari,  Kairilti,  and  Bilwut  of  l^Anibanki. 

7.  Their  immigration  to  Cawnpor^  must  have  followed  thai  of 
the  Thftknrs  and  Maliks  because  they  oocnpied  most  inferior  lands. 
One  branch  of  them  is  called  Jhamaiya,  after  a  F^}r,  Jhimhaji, 
who,  about  five  hundred  years  ago,  attracted  persons  of  various 
castes,  BanyaSy  Ahirs,  Kurmis,  etc.,  to  become  his  followers.  As 
these  partook  of  his  f ood,  they  were  expelled  from  their  own  casta. 
Many  of  their  customs  arc  more  Musalmdn  than  Hindu,  e.g.^  till 
seventy  years  ago  they  buried  and  did  not  burn  their  dead ;  oertain 
mosques  are  attributed  to  them,  and  they  marry  among  tbemselvef, 
having  regard  only  to  neamess  of  relationship.  Tliere  is  a  shrine 
in  Masw&npur,  Pargana  Jajmau,  where  one  of  their  notables  is 
worshipped,  more,  it  is  said,  with  Musalm&n  than  Hindu  riteiL 
They  are  curiously  reticent  about  their  origin  and  customs. 

8.  Tliere  api)ears  to  be  no  trace  in  these  Provinces  of  the  ela- 

borate system  of  totemistie  sections  whieh 

are  found   in   Chota    Nflgpur.     In    Bihlr, 

according  to  Mr.  Risley,  '^  the  section  names  are  titular,  and  the 

tendency  is  to  discai-d  the  primitive  rule  of  exogamy  in  favour  of 


i  tftfteUmeiif  R«porf ,  26,  f^g. 
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tho  more  moilcrn  system  of  rockoning  prohibited  degroos  by  the 
formuhi  of  certain  proliibiteil  sections  {fhul).     Where  tho  section 
mle  is  in  Eoroo,  it  is  usually  hnid  that  a  man   may  not  marry  % 
woman  of  his  own  section,  or  of  the  sections  to  which  his  mother 
and  liis  paternal  and  maternal  grandmothers  belonged.     These  facts 
tell  in  favonr  of  the  theory  that  all    Kurmis  are  derived  from   a 
Dravidian  stock;  for  if   the  Bih&r  Kurmis  had    been    originally 
Aryans,  they  could  have  had  no  motive  for  discarding  their  original 
section-names ;  whereas  a  Dravidian  tribe,  intimately  associated  with 
Aryans  and    subjected    to  Aryan  influences,    would   certainly    be 
anxious  to  cast  off  totemistic   designations,     which    would  serve 
only  as  a  badge  of  social  inferiority.     It  should    be  observed,  more- 
over, that  even  in  Bih&r  the  Kurmis  have  not  risen  high  enough   to 
eetablish   a  claim  to  use  the  Br&hmanical  golras,  and   have  had  to 
content  tlicmselvcs  with  a  titular  series  of  names  ;  while  in  Bengal 
they  are  excluded,  on  the  ground  of  their  Dravidian  descent,  from 
the  group  of  castes  from  wliose  liauds  a  Braliman  can  take  water.  " 
To  the  east  of  these   Provinces    the    Kurmis    practise  a  law  of 
exogamy,   under  which   marriage  is  prohibited  with  the    family 
of  the  maternal  uncle  for  Ave  generations  ;    with  the  family  of  the 
father's  sister  for  tho  same  numl)er  of  generations  ;  in  their  own 
family  {iul)  for  as  long  as  thoy  can  ren\eml)or  relationship.     As  in 
many  of  the  castes  of  the  same  social  grade,   there  is  a  strong 
prejudice  against  entering  into  a    marriage    engagement    with  a 
&mily  with  whom  there  has  been  no  previous  alliance  or  connec- 
tion.    From  FarrukliAbad    it  is   stated   tliat  marriages  still  take 
place  between  the  KathiyHr  and  Bota  sections,  and  that  the  rule 
of  exogamy  is  that  a  nmu  must   not  marry  a  blood  relation    on 
tlie  father's  or  mother's  side.     In  Cawnpur  tho  rule  is  said  to  lie 
that  a  man  cannot  marry  in  a   family  which  is  known  to  liave  a 
oommon  ancestor    with   him ;   nor  in  tho    family  of  his     father's 
sister  or    mother's  brother ;  he   cannot  marry   two  sisters   at  tho 
same  time,  but  he  may  marry  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife. 

0.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  and  practically  a  man  may  have  as 
many  wives  as  he  can  afford  to  keep ;  but  there  seems  to  be  an 
increasing  jircjudicc  against  the  practice,  an<l  among  some  of  the 
sub-castes  there  appcare  to  be  an  advancing  tendency  to  the  ado}>- 
tion  of  the  rule  that  a  man  should  not  marry  again  while  his  first 
wife  is  alive  unless  she  is  barren  or  incurably  diseawNl.  There  is  a 
preference  for  infant  marriage  where  t  he  parents  (^n  afford  it,  and 
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in  any  case  it  is  considered  disgraoefal  to  keep  a  girl  unmarried 
after  she  has  become  nubile.  There  is  no  reguhir  system  of  paying 
for  either  the  bride  or  bridegroom ;  but  it  is  understood  that  her 
parents  should  give  the  bride  a  dowry  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
A  faithless  wife  can  be  divorced  with  the  assent  of  tlio  brethren^  ami, 
indeed^  when  adulteiy  is  notorious,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  husband 
to  put  her  away.  To  tlie  cast  of  the  Province  at  least  a  clear  dis* 
tinction  is  drawn  between  an  immoral  connection  with  a  clansman 
and  a  stranger.  In  the  former  case,  the  divorced  vrife  may  many 
again  in  the  tribe  by  the  9agdi  form  ;  in  the  latter  case  re-marriage 
in  the  tribe  is  forbidden.  Widow  marriage  and  the  optional  levi- 
ratc,  under  the  usual  restriction  tliat  the  elder  brother  of  the  late 
husband  is  ban*ed,  generally  prevails ;  but  even  here  there  seems  to 
be  a  progressing  change  in  practice ;  to  the  East  it  seems  to  be 
generally  allowed;  of  the  Farrukhftb&d  sub-castes  the  Kathiyirs 
and  Oangw&rs  allow  it ;  the  Kanaujiyas  have  almost  entirely  put 
a  stop  to  it ;  and  a  movement  for  its  prohibition  is  in  prog^rees  among 
the  Kathiy&rs.  If  the  widow  marry  an  outsider,  the  children  and 
the  property  of  the  deceased  husband  pass  to  his  brothers,  who  aot 
as  guardians  of  the  children  and  provide  for  them  out  of  their 
fathei-'s  estate ;  but  if  the  widow  have  a  baby  in  arms,  she  usually 
t^kes  it  away  to  her  new  home,  and  there  it  passes  into  the  fiunily 
of  her  second  husband. 

10.  Tliore  is  nothing  very  pecuUar  in  the  marriage  ritual.     In 

Bih&r  they  have  a  curious  custom  of  tree 

Marriage  ooromonies.  i-  i     w       -n*  i       i. 

marnage,  of  which  Mr.  Kisiey  has  given  a 
full  account ;  in  these  Provinces  the  only  trace  of  this  aenns  to  be 
the  rule  that  if  the  astrological  signs  portend  that  the  bride  may 
probably  be  left  a  widow,  she  is  married  to  a  fipal  tree  before  the 
regular  ceremony  comes  off.  In  the  marriage  of  virgin  brides 
{siddi,  bjfdA,  eharhaua)  the  binding  parts  of  the  ceremony  are  the 
worshipping  of  Uie  feet  of  the  bridegroom  by  the  father  of  the  bride 
(pdnw  pifja) ;  the  giving  away  of  the  bride  (kanydddii) ;  the  apply* 
ing  of  red  leail  to  the  forehead  of  the  girl  {senditrddn). 

11.  The  Kurmis  seem  to  be  particularly  sensitive  regarding  the 

birth  ]M)llution.     The  mother  is  regarded 


impure  for  fifteen  days  after  parturition,  and, 
as  among  tlic  lower  castes,  though  the  usual  sixth  and  twelfth  day 
ooromonies  {chhalhi,  barahi)  are  performed,  she  is  still  not  allowiad 
[or  some  days  to  cook  and  join  her  family.     When  they  adopt^  a 
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brother's  son  is  generally  selected,  and  the  only  observance  is  the 
formal  announcement  of  the  fact  at  a  tribal  feast.  They  cremate 
their  married  dead^  and  buiy  the  corpses  of  children  and  those  who 
die  of  any  epidemic  disease.  The  death  ritual  is  of  the  orthodox 
type,  and  they  perform  the  srdddAa,  To  the  east  of  the  Province 
some  go  to  Gaya  for  this  purpose. 

12*  In  reUgion  they  follow  the  rule  of  other  Hindu  castes  of 

similar  social  standing.  To  the  East  their 
ceremonies  arc  performed  by  Brfthmans  of  tho 
Sarwariya  tribe ;  further  West  by  the  Kanaujiyas.  To  the  East 
they  worship  Mah&bir,  Thftkurji,  Sitala.  Mahftbir  is  worshipped 
on  a  Tuesday  in  Bais&kh  or  S&wan  with  sweetmeats  {laddMi)^ 
sweet  bread  (roi),  gram  ijhugkuri),  a  Br&hmanical  cord  C/antfn), 
and  a  piece  of  cloth  dyed  with  turmeric.  Th&kurji  is  worshipped 
in  an  oratory  {deoffkar)  attached  to  each  house  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  month  of  K&rttik.  They  offer  to  liim  rice,  treacle,  and  a  cloth 
dyed  with  turmeric,  all  of  which  are  used  by  the  worshippers.  Ue 
also  receives  flowers  and  garlands.  Sitala  is  worshipped  on  the 
seventh  day  of  As&rh  with  an  offering  of  cakes  {p^ri)  and  the  kalwa 
sweetmeat.  In  the  Western  Districts  some  few  of  them  accept 
the  Ouru  mnntra  or  formula  of  initimation  given  by  tho  spiritual 
preeci>tor.  In  Uorakhpur  the  houscliold  deity  is  Surdhir,  who  is 
worsliipixxl  by  women  in  the  mouth  of  Sawan  with  the  sacrifice  of  a 
young  pig  and  rice  boiled  in  milk  {khir).  He  is  apparently  the 
same  as  S&nwar  or  Kunwar  Dhir,  who,  according  to  the  last  Census 
Report,  is  closely  connected  with  the  P&iich-Pir  and  worshipped 
with  the  assisfAuce  of  a  Daf^li.  In  Basti  they  worship  Mahibir 
and  a  household  galling,  Babi  Fir.  Tho  offerings  to  the  former  are 
received  by  Br&hinaus,  Gusains,  and  Malis  and  those  of  the  latter 
by  Muhammadan  Eaqirs.  In  Cawn^mr  they  appear  to  be  chiefly 
worship|icrs  of  Devi. 

13.  Their  social  status  is  respectable.     Tliey  will  noi  eBi  kachcki 

even  if   cooked  by  a  Brahman  who  is  not 
SoouU  rulos. 

their  Gum.     The  same  rule  applies  to  pakki. 

Some  local  Brahmans  will  eat  pakli  from  their  hands,  and  the  same 
is  tho  case  with  rcs}>eclablc  Kshatriyas.  All  other  castes  eat  p^kki 
from  their  hands  without  hesitation.  In  FarrukhAbAd  it  is  reported 
that  they  will  eat  pakki  from  the  hands  of  Kiyasths,  kackeki  of 
Br&hmans  ;  they  will  drink  from  the  vessels  of  Banyas,  but  will 
smoke  only  with  mcnibors  of  their  own  caste.  Rajputs  will  eat 
Vol.  III.  s 
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pakli  £rom  them^  and  Nftie  and  Mftlie  their  iaeMi,  while  the  latter 
will  drink  water  from  their  vessels.  In  Ondh  ^  they  have  traditions  of 
having  been  land-owners  before  the  Rftjput  conquest,  and  Mr.  Bntts 
remarks  that  the  same  is  the  case  in  Luoknow^  where  ''  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  low-caste  tribe.  They  worshipped  Mahideva. 
In  the  village  of  Gadiya  he  is  still  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
Kurmiy&ni  Nftth,  or  '  Lord  of  the  Knrmi  race/  and  of  late  years  a 
small  temple  has  been  erected  in  his  honour.  In  the  village  of  T!ka 
is  a  tank  at  which,  it  is  said,  the  Kurmi  women  used  to  commit 
aati."  They  very  generally  object  to  sow  pepper- and  similar 
vegetables,  which  they  regard  to  be  the  business  of  KAchluB  and 
Koeris.  Many  of  them  aro  Bhagats  and  will  not  eat  meat  or 
drink  spirits ;  but  some  eat  goat's  flesh,  mutton,  and  fish.  They 
have  a  prejudice  against  eating  the  turnip. 

14.  They  are  about  the  most  industrious  and  bard-working  agri- 
cultural tribe  in  the  Provinoe.     The  indastnr 

OoonpAtion. 

of  his  wife  has  passed  into  a  proverb-— 

Bhalijdi  Kurmin,  khurpi  hdih, 
Khei  nirdtoS  apan  pi  hi  sdlh* 

'^  A  good  lot  is  the  Kurmi  woman ;  she  takes  her  spud  and  weeds 
the  field  with  her  lord/' 

Her  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  crop  is  expressed  by — 

JBk  pdnjo  barsS  8wdti, 
Kurmin  pakirS  sonS  iki  pdti. 

''  If  only  one  shower  fall  in  the  asterism  of  Switi,  the  Knnni 
woman  wears  rings  of  gold. " 

At  the  same  time  he  is  in  popular  belief  untrustworthy,  and  a 
Bih&r  proverb  quoted  by  Mr.  Christian  says — 

Patthal  parjojdmi  ghurmi, 
2\ibahiln  ndn  dpan  hokkS  Kurmi. 

''  The  tender  creeper  ahurmi  will  sooner  grow  into  the  stone  than 
the  Kurmi  be  true  to  you.'' 


1  BUafiur  SeUUmeiit  Ueport,  78 ;  Luchnoiv  SeUlement  lUport,  138. 
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K^TA. 


Enrw&r* — A  sub-oaste  of  Banyas  found  only  in  Etah  and  the 
Districts  of  the  llohilkhand  Division. 

DUirihniion  of  ike  Kurwdr  Banyat  according  to  the  Cemun  of  1891. 


D18TBIOT. 

Namber, 

DiBTBlCT. 

Number. 

KUh       •         .         •         • 
lisreillj  •        •         .         . 
BodAnn  • 

1,964 

471 

4,436 

MoTid4bld      . 

Pilibhlt' 

i<ltapnr 

Total 

7 
14 

6AK)4 

Eftta^  Efttam&li. — A  small  caste  found  only  in  Bijnor,  Moiidi* 
bid,  Oorakhpur,  and  Bahriioh.  Thoy  seem  to  take  their  name 
from  iitlna,  malna,    ''  to  pound/'  as  their  occupation  is  husking 


noe. 


DiitriinCioH  of  tie  Kitai  according  to  the  Cen$n$  of  1891. 


DiBTBICT. 

Namber. 

DiBTBIOT. 

Number. 

Bijnor     •         •        •        • 
MoiAdibld      . 

180 

aooe 

Qontklipur 
Bahiiieh 

Total 

630 
861 

4/W 

861 
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Lakhera  (IdA  ;  Idkh  ;  Sanskrit  lahha^kdrn^  "  worker  in  lao '') 
the  caste  which  makes  bangles  and  other  articles  of  lao. — Of  these 
Mr.  Baillie  *  writes :  **  Entries  for  persons  shown  as  of  the  caste 
of  Lakhera,  Kancher,  Manih&r^  Ch&rih&r,  and  Potgar,  appear- 
ed with  such  irregularity  from  different  districts,  that  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  make  enquiry  on  the  subject.  The  result 
was  that  Laklieras  and  Kanchers  have  been  combined  ;  but  Manili&rs, 
though  probably  identical,  kept  separate.  The  accounts  given  by 
members  of  the  caste  of  their  origin  are  very  various  and  sometimes 
ingenious.  One  account  is  that,  like  the  Patwas,  with  whom  they 
are  connected,  they  were  originally  K&yasths.  According  to 
another  account  they  wore  made  from  the  dirt  washed  from  PArvati 
before  her  mariago  with  Siva,  created  by  the  god  to  make  bangles 
for  his  wife,  and  hence  called  Deobansi.  Again,  it  is  stated,  they 
were  created  by  Krishna  to  make  bangles  for  the  Gopis.  The  most 
elaborate  account  of  their  origin  given  is  that  they  were  originally 
Yaduvansi  BAjputs,  who  assisted  the  Kurus  to  make  a  fort  of  lao, 
in  which  the  Pftudavas  were  to  be  treacherously  burned.  For  this 
treachery  Uicy  were  degraded  and  compelled  eternally  to  work  in 
lac  or  glass.  They  are  in  status  ordinary  low  caste  Hindus,  permit- 
ting widow  marriage  and  divorce,  drinking  wine,  but  not  eating 
pork.  They  make  forehead  spangles  {tiiuli)  as  well  as  lao  and 
glass  bangles.*'  In  Bih&r  they  are  known  as  Lahera  or  Laheri, 
and  Mr.  Risley  gives  an  account  of  them.' 


^ 


J)uirihuiion  of  Lakhtrai  according  ioike  CenauMcf  1891, 


DirrmicTS. 

Nnmbori. 

DitraiOTt. 

Nambara. 

|liixaflr»rnAgAr 

1 

FarrukhiUa     • 

81 

BoUndsbahr      •         • 

1 

Maiupuri  •         •         •         . 

24 

Maihiirft                      • 

58 

EtAwib    .... 

188 

Affa         •        •         .         • 

90 

EUh         .         .         .         . 

7 

1  09n9u$  JUpari,  North  WuUrn  rroffini4$,  1,821. 
>  Trib€$  and  Cait^t, 
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Diilribmtion  of  Lakhera$  aeeordinf  to  iheCewnuof  7691— ooncU. 


D18TBICT8. 


Mombera. 


IkreiHy 

Moridma 

Gawnpur 

Bifida 

Hamtrpar 

Jbi&ai 

JlUvn      • 

Lilitpar 


Disraien. 


Nnrnbcn. 


^tete* 


B«nar« 

143 

OhAzipor 

1 

Goimkhpar 

677 

Baiii 

87 

RAABtteli 

ttS 

Qonda 

SIS 

Bdiiiieh 

.161 

BlnUnki 

^  Total 

isi 

S,678 

Lalkhani,^  ^-a  sept  of  Muhammadan  BijpiitSy  w1m>  take  their 
name  from  Lil  Kli&n,  their  chief. — ^Tlio  CensiiB  letonis  obyiovuly 
uDdemte  thdr  numbers,  lliey  claim  descent  from  Knnwar  Praiip 
Sinh,  a  Barg&jar  Thakur  of  Rajor  in  Rajputina^  who  joined  Prithivi 
lUja  of  Delhi  in  his  expedition  against  Mahoba.  On  hia  way 
thither,  he  assisted  the  Dor  lUja  of  K(nl«  or  AUgpurh^  in  reducing 
a  ivbellion  of  the  Mtnas,  and  marrying  the  Rija's  danghter,  receiv- 
ed as  his  dowry  one  hundnnl  and  fifty  villages  near  Pahlso  in  Bo- 
landshalir.  The  eleventh  in  descent  from  Prat&p  Sinh  was  Ltl  Sinh, 
who,  though  a  Hindu,  received  from  tiie  Emperor  Akfaar  the  title 
of  Khin,  whence  the  name  Lalkhani,  by  which  the  family  is  ordina- 
rily designated.  It  was  his  grandson,  Itimid  Si£,  in  the  reign  of 
Aurangzeb,  who  first  embraced  Mnhammadanism.  Tlie  eevenih  in 
descent  from  Itimad  Rie  was  Nahar  Ali  Khin,  who,  with  hia  ne- 
phew Dilndd  Khan,  held  tlie  fort  of  Kumona  in  Bnlandshahr 
against  the  English,  and  thus  forfeited  his  estate^  wfaidi  was  eonfer- 
red  on  his  ielati\'e  Mardin  Ali  Khan.  The  chief  fiyooilies  of  the 
&ept  have  their  ht^ad-quartero  at  Chitari,  Fahiso,  and  Dharmpnr,  all 
in  the  Bulandshahr  District.  The  fiunily^  in  eommemoiation  of 
their  deectent,  retain  the  HIihIu  titles  of  Kunvar  and  Tliakniini,  and 
liave  hitherto,  in  their  marriage  and  other  social  custom^  ohaenred 


Oivir*e.  JfatAaira,  1$. 
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numy  old  Hindu  omigcs.  The  iondenoy  of  tko  prosont  goneraiion, 
and  particularly  of  the  Chit&ri  family^  is  rather  to  affect  an  ultn^ 
rigid  MuhammadauisnL 

2.  They  are  often  called  NaumuBlim,  which  is  a  general  term  for 
all  recently  converted  Hindus.  The  customs  of  Naumuslim  Thi- 
kuni  are  a  curious  mixture  of  the  Hindu  and  Muhammadan^  as 
they  intermarry  only  with  Thikurs  similarly  situated,  maintaining 
the  relative  precedence  of  caste  as  among  Th&kurs,  and  being 
generally  called  by  well-known  Thikur  names.  But  their  dead  are 
buried ;  they  are  married  by  Qftzi,  and  they  observe  Muhammadan 
customs  at  birth,  marriage,  and  death.  They  cannot,  as  a  rule, 
recite  the  prayehi  or  perform  the  orthodox  obeisances  {i^'da).  At 
the  same  time  they  worship  Devi  to  avert  small-pox,  and  keep  up 
their  friendly  intercourse  with  their  old  caste  brethren  in  domestic 
ceremonies  ;  eating,  however,  apart  from  them.^ 

Dulribntion  of  the  Ldlkkdnit  according  to  the  Ccn$u$  of  1891. 


DiBTBIOTS. 

Namben. 

DitTBICTS. 

Namben. 

SaMiranpiir 

2 

Farnikli&bAd     . 

8 

MviaffaniagAr 

170 

Mainpuri          .         , 

2 

Bttlaodthahr      • 

3 

Mor4dAliAd 

81 

Aligarh     .... 

127 

Jb4nai      .... 

1 

Matham 

2 

Luoknow                               . 

0 

Agra         .... 

42 

SlUpur 

Total 

1 

448 

^  Lantamiya: — a  RAjput  clan  found  in  Pargana  Duiba  of 
Ballia ;  they  are  a  sturdy,  independent  race,  and  addicted  to  frays 
and  feuds  of  a  serious  character.  Their  origin  is  doubtful,  and 
they  do  not  hold  a  high  rank  among  Rajputs.  Many  of  tliem  used 
to  be  closely  associated  with  the  gangs  of  DusAdh  robbers  for  whom 
the  Pargana  was  famous.' 


1  Caumpur  BtltUm^nt  lUpori,  26. 
>  Oldluun,  OhdtipMf  Mtmo.,  I.,  59. 
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Lodha  *  an    agrionltaral   and    labonring  catie    mj  widely 
distributed    through    the    North-West    Provinoes    and   Ondh.— 
Various  derivations  have  been  suggested  for  the  name,  each  aa 
Sanskrit  lodkra,  the  bark  of  the  tree  Symploeoa  raeemoim,  need  in 
dyeing ;  Sanskrit   lubdiaia,  "  a  hunter ;"  Hindi  lautida,  londa^  '^  a 
clod.  **  Of  the  tribe  in  the  Bnlandshahr  District,  R&ja  Tify^KKinm 
Sinh  *    writes  : — ^'  From    their    short  stature  and  nmxmth    ap- 
pearance, as  well  as  from  their  want  of  a  tradition  showing  their  im- 
migration from  other  parts,  they  appear  to  be  a  mixed  class  proceed- 
ing from  aboriginal  and  Aryan  parents.  They  call  themselves  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  we  know  from  the  Parftnaa 
that,  among  the  forest  tribes,  there  was  one  variously  called  Sodh, 
Bodh,  Lodh,  and  llodh.   We  also  know  that  there  was  a  large  forest 
along  and  below  Delhi  on  the  Jumna*    These  may  be  the  deaoendanta 
•of  these  foresters.    In  the  districts  below  Agra  they  are  conaideced 
so  loW|  that  no  one  of  high  caste  drinks  water  touched  by  them ; 
but  such  is  not  the  case  in  the  districts  above  Agra.     Below  Agra, 
they  work  chiefly  as  boatmen. ''    Under  the  name  of  Lodhi  they  are 
fonnd  widely  spread  thronghout  the  Central  Provinooa  ;  in  aomo 
places  they  have  a  reputation  for  turbulence  and  defiance  of  the  law  ; 
they  seem  all  to  be  comparatively  recent  immigrants  from  the  direo- 
tion  of  Bundelkhand.     In  Jh^nsi  they  say   that  Narwir  waa  the 
original   seat  of  the   tribe  after  their  immigration  from  Lndhiftna 
in  the  Panjdb,  and  that  they  came  thence  to  Bundelkhand  about  a 
thousand   years  ago.     In   Lalitpor '  also  they  claim  kinship  with 
the  hill  Lodhis  of  Central  India,   call  themselves  Th&kur,  and  are 
described   as  turbulent  and  ill-disposed.     In  Agra  they  are  known 
as  Pariya,  which  is  the  name  of  one  of  their  sub-castes,  or  Purabiya^ 
''  Eastern,"  because  they  call  themselves   Bais  Bijputa  and  im- 
migprants  from  Dundiya  Khcra  or  Ajudhya,     In  Hamtrpar  ihej 
call  themselves   Kurmi,  Jariya,   Mah&lodhi  or   Tandaiya.    They 
were  early  settlers  in  Oudh  *  prior  to  the  R&jput  invasion,  and  were 
sufficiently  powerful  to  offer  a  stem  resistance  to  the  invadera* 
They  may  possibly  be  an  ofC-shoot  from  the  great  Kurmi  tribe  and 


>  BMad  on  information  lapplied  by  iho  Dopnty  Inspeoior  of  ■ohoob«  Agra  | 
BAba  Uhan  Chandftr  Banarji,  HJU  Baroli ;  M.  Bim  Sahaj,  T*bilU  Soliool  HalKiba. 
Hamtrpor. 

s  liulantUhahr  Memo.  182,  iq. 

•  0€M«<l««r,  North  }Ve$ierH  Pnmneei,  /.,  331. 

«  CfcnmiclM  oj  Undo,  25. 
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it  Ib  oertiun  iliai  physically  they  are  more  allied  to  the  lower  or 
fo-called  aboriginal  section  of  the  population  than  to  any  of  the 
higher  castes. 

2.  The  Lodhas  are  divided  into  a  large  number  of  endogamous 

sub-castes.      Among    these,  at    the    recent 

Intornftl  organiaation.  x  j     xi_       -di.     • 

Census,  were  enumerated  the  Bhoeiya  or 
Bhusiya,  ''  ChafE  men"  {bkilsa,  ''  chafC")  ;  the  Jaisw&r,  who  take 
their  name  from  the  old  town  of  Jais  in  the  BAA  Bareli  DiBtrict  ; 
Jariya  ;  Kh%i  who  have  been  dealt  with  separately  ;  Mathuriya 
''  those  from  Mathura ;''  PutAriha  ;  Sakscua  from  Sankisa  in  tho 
Farrukh&bftd  District ;  and  Singraur.  In  Agra  we  find  the  Jariya; 
Patariya  or  Patarilui ;  the  Mathuriya  ;  and  the  Antarvedi^  "  tho 
inhabitants  of  Antarveda"  {aniar,  "between,"  vedi,  "a  piece  of 
flat  ground  prepared  for  sacrifice/')  which  was  an  old  name  for  the 
Lower  Duftb  or  the  country  lying  between  Et4wah  and  AllahibAd, 
bat  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  Chmges-Jumna 
Duib.  The  women  of  tho  Jariya  sub-caste  wear  bangles  of  lao  and 
bore  their  noses,  both  of  which  practices  are  prohibited  to  those  of 
the  Patariya  sub-caste.  In  Un&o  they  are  sometimes  known  as 
Patariya  after  the  sub-caste  of  that  name,  and  they  have  three  sub- 
castes: — Patariya,  Jariya,  and  Katliariya,  who  probably  take  their 
name  from  Katliohar,  the  old  name  of  Ilohilkhand.  The  complete 
Census  returns  name  515  sub-divisions  of  the  normal  type.  Of 
these,  those  locally  of  most  im])ortance  arc  the  Kat&ri  and  Mahra  of 
Bulandshahr ;  the  Mahuriya  of  Aligarh  ;  the  Bhagtrathi  and  Tar- 
wariya  of  Mathura  ;  the  Sankhw^r  of  Mainpuri  ;  the  Dilliw&l  and 
Purabiya  of  Pilibhit;  tlio  Sengar  of  Fatehpur;  the  Mohan  and 
Mahur  of  Ilamirpur ;  the  Barwariya  and  Malidlodha  of  Jliftnsi ; 
Uio  Bhadauriya  and  Sanaurhiya  of  Lalitpur ;  tho  Khtgi  and 
Khargbansi  of  tho  Tarii ;  tho  B&tham  of  Un&o  ;  and  the  Binaun&n 
of  Bahrftich. 

S.  All  these  sub*castos  are  endogamous.     Their  rule  of  exogamy 

is  not  very  clearly  stated  ;  but  it  would  seem 
Marriafo  ralos.  . 

that  they  avoid  intemiarnage  with  near  rela* 

tions,  both  in  the   paternal  and  maternal   lines,  and  will  not  give  a 

bride  to  a  family  into  which  one  of  their   youths  lias    intermarried 

within  the  period  of  ordinary  memory. 

4.  Their  domestic  ceremonies   are   of  the  normal  type.     Widow 

marriage    and    the   lev  irate   under   the  usual 
Dcntsiio  oeromonioc.  •        i        «-w  •      n         i 

1  mncl  ions  arc  permitted.     Divorce  is  allowed 


ad.. 
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in  oase  o£  adultery  proved  to  the  Batis&otion  of  the  tnbJ  ooqUoU  ; 
.  but  for  the  first  offence^  the  erring  wife  ie  merety  xepiimaiided* 
Divorced  women  are  not  allowed  to  marry  again  within  the  oaste. 
The  betrothal  ifl  settled  by  the  mutual  ezehange  of  pieeents  between 
tlio  two  families.  Thoi*e  is  no  bride  price ;  but  it  is  understood 
that  the  bride  is  provided  with  a  dowry.  In  Unio  the  betrothal  ia 
called  Takaliai^  because  the  father  of  the  bride  puts  two  pice  {iaU) 
in  the  hands  of  the  bridegroom  and  this  settles  the  match.  In  Bit 
Bareli^  on  his  marriage  day^  the  boy  eats  a  dish^  called  laUami,  made 
of  rice  and  urad  pulse^  with  the  other  boys  of  his  own  caste. 

5.  They  ai*e  all  Hindus.    In  Agra  Devi  is  their  tribal  goddess, 

but  they  also  worship  lUmchandra^^  Knln- 
wala^  or  the  well  godling,  and  Jakbaiya> 
Ku&nwftla  has  a  brick  temple  with  three  doors  in  frontj  and  inside 
a  miniature  well,  in  which  are  placed  two  images.  CalceB  of  wheat 
flour,  boiled  rice,  milk,  sweetmeats,  and  flowers  are  thrown  into  the 
well  as  an  offering,  and  water  is  poured  on  the  ground  before  the 
temple.  The  women  dance  and  play  on  rude  tambourines  made 
of  brass  cups  {kaiora)  •  Tlus  worship  is  done  in  the  month  of  Astrh* 
There  is  a  famous  slirine  in  honour  of  Jakhaiya  in  the  village  of 
Pendhat  or  Paindhat  in  the  Mainpuri  District.  ''  There  is  no  fixed 
day,  but  the  latter  fortnight  of  Magh  or  As&rh  are  chosen  for  these 
meetings  {fdl)  on  a  Sunday.  The  story  runs  that  during  the  war 
between  Pritliivi  Rija  and  Jay  Chand  of  Kanauj,  an  Ahir  was 
bringing  his  wife  from  home,  and  with  him  were  a  Brfihman  and 
a  low  caste  man,  a  Bhangi  or  a  Dh&nuk.  The  three  men  joined 
in  the  fight  and  were  killed.  The  Bhangi  fell  first,  and  the  otbor 
two  fell  at  some  distance  from  him.  Even  when  dead  their  head- 
less trunks  {dmnd)  continued  the  fight.  Hie  Bhangi  became  a 
fihi^t,  or  malignant  ghost,  under  the  name  of  Jakhaiya^  and  the 
place  where  Im  foil  is  callal  Jakhaiya  to  lliis  day.  Droves  of 
pigs  are  graiod  here,  and  at  the  time  of  the  great  gathering  the 
swine-herds  will  kill  one  of  them  for  a  trifle  and  let  the  blood 
flow  on  the  spot.  At  the  other  place,  where  the  Biihman  and 
Ahir  fell,  there  is  a  temple,  and  cocoanuts  and  the  like  aio  ofEered. 
People  come  in  tliousands  from  Uie  surrounding  districts,  even 
fn^m  Farrukluil>ad,  which  touches  the  opposite  side  of  the  district. 


^Atth^'  \%M\  OfrMna  1,(00,111  porvont  wore  raeoctkd  m 
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and  pay  their  devotions  here.     The  groat  object  of  the  journey   is 
to  obtain  offspring  and  have  an  easy  ohild-birth. 

''The  worship  is  paid  also  to  have  a  good  influence  on  the 
winter  rains  {mahdwal) ''  ^ 

6.  Another  saint^  worshipped  by  the  Lodhas  of  Agra^  is  Sayyid 
Mohsin  Kh&n,  whose  tomb  is  in  the  town  of  IhtimAdpur.  Lamps, 
filled  with  ghi,  sweets,  and  flowers  are  offered  to  him,  and  the 
offerings  are  taken  by  the  Musalm&n  Faqirs  who  attend  the  tomb. 
In  most  of  their  villages  they  have  a  temple  of  Devi,  to  whom 
offerings  are  made  of  goats,  sweetmeats,  and  a  fire  sacrifice.  Tliis 
worship  is  performed  at  night  and  in  times  of  trouble.  Ku&nw&la 
and  Jakhaiya  are  the  special  deities  who  guard  children. 

7.  In  Unto  they  worship  Brahma  Deo,  ond  the  Miyin  of 
Amroha  and  Jalesar,  with  offerings  of  boiled  rice  and  cakes,  the 
produce  of  the  last  harvest,  in  the  months  of  Ku&r,  Aghan,  and 
Chait.  When  a  son  is  born,  this  offering  is  made  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  Faqir,  who  officiates,  receives  a  fee  of  eight  annas  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  offerings.  In  Ilamirpur  they  worship  Ousiini 
''the  Lord;''  they  prepare  both  pakii  and  iacAeAi  food  for  the 
oocasion  and  offer  a  goat. 

8.  As  we  liave  already  seen,  their  social  position  to   some  extent 

Social   stains  and     ^^^"^   "^  different  i>arts  of  the  province.     In 
oooopaUon.  Agra  they  will  cat  iacicAi  only  from  the  hands 

of  a  casteman  or  BrAhman.  Tlicy  will  eat  pakti  from  the  hands 
of  Ilalw&is;  will  smoke  only  with  a  man  of  their  caste;  and  wilt 
take  water  from  a  Banya.  San/ldhya  Br&hmans  eat  pakki  from 
their  liands ;  nnd  Rons,  Clmmiirs,  Kaliflrs,  Oadariyas,  and  the 
like  will  cat  tacicH.  In  Ilannrpur  tlicy  drink  liquor,  and  eat  pork, 
goat's  flesh,  fish,  fowls,  and  eggs.  All  through  the  Province  they 
are  tenants  and  field- labourers,  and  are  considered  to  be  good  agri- 
onlturists,  with  a  special  aptitude  for  growing  rice. 


»  GatflUer,  North  Wfilrrn  VroviHcn,  IV,  748. 
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Lohar  *  (Sanskrit  lauia^idra,  "  a  worker  ia  iron/^  the  blaeksmith 
caste. — As  Professor  Sohrader  '  has  showiii  the  Indo-Germanic 
names  for  the  smith  have  a  threefold  origin.  They  are  dwiYed 
either  from  words  designating  metals  or  metal  oolleotively,  aooh 
as  tlio  Hindi  LohUr  and  the  Greek  Chalkeiis  or  SidcruuB ;  or, 
secondly,  from  verbals  which  mean  "  hewing '' ;  or,  thirdly,  aob- 
stantives  with  the  general  meaning  of  *^  worker/'  *'  artificer, "  are 
specialised  down  to  the  narrower  meaning  of  "  amith.  '*  Snoh  is 
the  Sanskrit  Earmak&ra,  ^^a  blacksmith/'  which  really  loeaiia 
^'  workman ''  par  excellence^  It  has  been  anggeeted  that  the 
Lob&r  is  ethnically  connected  with  the  Dravidian  Agariya,  or  iron 
smelter^  who  has  been  separately  described ;  and  the  evidenoe  from 
Bengal  to  some  extent  corroborates  this  view.'  But  the  Mina- 
pnr  Agariya  does  no  blacksmith's  work ;  all  he  doea  ia  to  amelt 
the  iron  and  work  it  up  into  rough  ingots,  which  are  afterwards 
converted  into  axe  heads  and  agricultoral  implementa  by  the 
Lohdr^  who  is  admittedly  a  recent  immigrant  into  the  hill  ooantry, 
and  utterly  repudiates  any  connection  with  the  iron-emelter  of  the 
jungles.  The  internal  organization  of  the  oaatc  auggoata  tliat  it 
is  formed  of  many  different  elements,  and  ia,  in  the  main,  of 
occupational  origin. 

2.  Practically  all  Lohftrs  trace  their  origin  to  Ybvakanna,  who 

,  is  the  later  representative  of  the  Vedio 
Twashtri,  the  architect  and  handioraftaman 
of  the  gods,  ^'  the  fashioner  of  all  ornaments,  the  moat  eminent  of 
artizans,  who  formed  the  celestial  chariots  of  the  deities,  on  whoae 
craft  men  subsist,  and  whom,  a  great  and  immortal  god,  they  con- 
tinually worship.  ^'  *  One  tradition  tells  that  Yiavakanna  waa  a 
BrShman  and  married  the  daughter  of  an  AMr,  who  waa  in  her 
previous  birth  a  dancing-girl  of  the  gods.  By  her  he  bad  nine 
sons,  who  became  the  ancestors  of  various  artisan  castea,  auoh  aa 
the  Loh&r,  Barhai,  Sunftr,  Kasera,  etc.  By  another  traditiim  they 
are  the  offspring  of  a  BrShman  from  a  SQdra  woman.  Many  of 
the  Western  Loh&rs  fix  their  original  home  at  MitUla^  whence  tb^ 


*  Based  on  enqoirios  made  at  Mirzapnr  and  noiea  Vy  M.  BAadM  Saliaji  Haad 
Maator,  Hiiph  School,  FarrnkhAbAd  ;  the  Dopnty  CommiiickHior,  SaltAapar ;  tiM 
Deputy  lMi>eotor  of  Sohoola,  Dohra  DAn. 

-  Vrehiiioric  Aniiqniiie^t  151. 

>  BUley,  Trt6#f  and  CatUi,  II,  22. 

*  Dowion,  Claitical  Dictionary, «.  v. 
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Bay  ihqr  emigrated  to  Matlmra  with  Sri  Krishna.  At  the  last 
CensaSy  18^805  persons,  ohiofly  Darhais  and  LohUrs^  recorded  them - 
solves  as  worshipiiers  of  Biskarma  or  Visvakarma. 

S.  Occasional  camps  of  these  most  interesting  people  are  to  be 

The  wandering  bUok-     °^^^   ^^^''   ^^    ^®   districts  of  the   Meenit 
■mithi.  Division.     They   wander  about   with   small 

carts  and  pack  animals,  and,  being  more  expert  than  the  ordinary 
vilhige  Lobar,  their  servicer  are  in  demand  for  the  making  of  tools 
for  oariienters^  weavers,  and  other  craftsmen.  They  are  known  in 
the  Panj&b  as  Qadiya  or  those  ''  nho  have  carts  ^^  {yddi,  gdri),  Mr. 
Ibbetson  ^  says  that  they  come  up  from  Rajputina  and  the  North- 
western Provinces,  but  their  real  country  is  the  Dakkhin.  In  the 
Panjftb  they  travel  about  with  their  families  and  implements  in 
carts  from  village  to  village,  doing  the  finer  kinds  of  iron-work 
which  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  village  artizan.  Of  the  same 
|ieople  Mr.  Balfour'  writes  that  they  are  called  in  Dakkhini 
Ohis&ri,  in  Marhatti  LoMr,  but  call  themselves  T&r£mftk.  They 
worship  Khandoba.  Their  marriages  are  conducted  in  the  Hindu 
maimer,  but  intoxicating  drinks  are  largely  used.  They  have 
earned  a  great  name  for  gallantly,  and  it  is  very  usual  to  hear  of 
ttio  rough  TArdmAk  lox^anting  with  another  man's  wife.  On  tlie 
occasion  of  a  birth  they  sacrifice  in  the  name  of  Satv&i.  Tliey 
bum  the  bodies  of  the  married  i)eople  and  lay  the  ashes  by  a  river's 
side ;  but  the  unmarried  dead  are  buried,  and  for  three  days  after 
the  funeral  food  is  carried  to  the  grave,  though  they  draw  no 
augury  of  the  state  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased  from  any  animal 
eating  the  food.  In  the  Dakkliin  '  this  class  of  wandering  black- 
smiths are  called  Saiqalgar  or  knife  grinders  or  Ghisira  ot  grind- 
ers (Hindi  ghiidna^  "to  rub'').  They  wander  about  grinding 
knives  and  tools.  ^'  They  are  wiry  men  with  black  skins,  high 
cheek  bones,  and  thick  Ups.  Latterly  they  Imve  taken  to  shavibg 
the  head,  but  some  keep  the  Hindu  top-knot.  Since  their  conver- 
sion to  Islsim  most  men  wear  the  beard.  The  women  dross  their 
hair  rather  oddly,  plaiting  each  tress  in  a  separate  band."  Tliey 
make  nails  and  tongs,  and  the  women  blow  the  bellows,  and  collect 
scia{Ni  o{  iron  in  towns  as  materials  for  their  husbands'  anvils. 


1  ra9ijdj>  K(/mo^rap/iy,  para.  624. 

*  Joumait  Atiaiic  Society  of  Btngal^  Vol.  XIII,  No.  145. 

>  Ihmbay  QateiUer,  XVI,  82. 
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Though  never  preised  for  tooi,  they  lead  a  hand-to^moaih 
always  ready  to  spend  what  they  earn  in  food  and  drink.    They  mj 
they  are  sprang  from  Visvakarma/  the  framer  of  the  nnivene, 
who  brought  out  of  fire,  the  anvil,  the  bellows,  the  dedg^  and  the 
small  hammer.     He  taught  them  how  to  make  Yishnu'e  diieiifi 
arrow,  trident,  horse-shoes,  sword,  and  war    ohariot    When  these 
were  prepared  and  approved  by  thdr  mastef,  the  oaeto  oame  to  he 
called  OhisAdi,  and  were  told  to  make  various  tools  and  weapons  of 
war.    They  are  strong,  dark,  dirty,  drunken,  hot-tempered,  and 
hardworking.     In  Ahmadnagar  '  ''early  marriage,  polygamy,  and 
widow  marriage  are  allowed  and   practised,    and    polyandry  is 
unknown.    The  women  mark  their  brows  with  sandal  paste  when 
they  bathe.     On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  an  image  i^ 
Satv&i  is  worshipped  in  Kunbi  &shion,  and  the  child  is  named  and 
cradled  on  the  seventh  and  ninth  by  female  friends  and  relations, 
who  are  asked  to  dine  at  the  house.    The  mother  keeps  her  room 
and  is  held  impure  for  forty  days.    On  the  day  before  the  marriage 
the  ''  god  pleasing  '^  {dertdrya)  is  performed,  when  their  marriage 
guardian  {derai),  the  leaves  of  the  mango,  Jhui  glomermia,   8fMi* 
gium  JatHolanitm,  Proiopii  ipieipera,  and  Calairopu  gigsmiea,  are 
laid  in  a  dining  dish  with  a  sword  on  them  and  taken  to  the  temple 
of  the  village  Mftruti,  with  music,  and  a  band  of  friends,  by  two 
married  pairs— one  from  the  bride's  and  the  other  from  the  bride- 
groom's,—whose  skirts  are  tied  together.    They  are  then  again 
brought  back  and  laid  before  the  house  gods  until  the  ceremony  is 
ended.    The  family  gods  are  worshipped  with  the  onstomaiy  ofBer- 
ings,  a  goat  or  a  sheep  is  slain  in  their  name,  and  the  caste  pec^le 
are  feasted.    All  the  rites  connected  with  marriage>|  before  and 
after  the  guardian  worship,  are  the  same  as  among  looal  Kunbis, 
and  the  caste  people  are  treated  to  a  dinner  at  the  house  of  the  pair, 
or  uncooked  food  is  sent  to  their  houses.    "When  a  girl  eomea  of 
age,  she  sits  apart  for  four  days,  and  is  bathed  on  the  fifth,  when 
her  female  friends  and  relations  meet  at  the  house,  dress  her  in  a 
new  robe  and  boddice,  and  fill  her  lap  with  rice  and  a  coeoaniii. 
They  mourn  their  dead  twelve  days,  burying  the  unmarried  and 
burning  the  married  after  the  Kunbi  custom.    The  son,  or  diief 
mourner,  gets  his  face  clean  shaven,  except  tlie  ey^^ws,  on  the 


I  Bombay  Qauttit^,  XX,  101. 
•i6«a,  XVII.SS. 
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lentil  or  iwellih^  witliout  requiring  the  servioes  of  a  Brihman 
priest,  and)  on  the  tenth,  ti^eats  the  caste  people  to  a  dinner  of  stuffed 
oakes  and  rioe  with  split  pulse.  The  death  day  is  marked  by  a 
^  Mind  rite ''  (srddd^a),  and  the  dead  are  remembered  in  all  Souls' 
fortnight  in  the  dark  half  of  BhAdon,  on  the  day  which  corre* 
spends  with  the  death  day.  They  are  bound  together  by  a  strong 
caste  feelingi  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  oastemen. 
Breaches  of  rules  are  punished  by  fines,  which  generally  take  the 
form  of  caste  feasts,  and  a  free  pardon  is  granted  to  those  who 
submit/' 

It  has  seemed  worth  while  to  collect  so  much  information  about 
these  people,  because  they  probably  represent  the  most  primitive 
form  of  workers  in  iron,  and  are  thus  closely  allied  in  function,  if 
not  in  race,  to  the  European  Gipsy,  whose  chief  occupation  is 
that  of  the  farrier  and  tinker. 

4.  The  LohArs  of  these  Provinces  include  both  a  Hindu  and   a 

Tbd  Loh4n  of     the      Muhammadan  branch,  of  which  the  former 
Norik  WMUrn    Prot-      jg   f^^   more  numerous  than  the  latter.     At 

iaoM  ABa  Ondli* 

laUnuki  orgimitAticii.      the  last   Census   the   Hindu    Lohirs   were 
divided   into  nine  main  subssastes : — A  judhyabftsi,  or  *'  residents  of 
A judhya ;  '^  Visvakarma,  who  take  their  name  from  their  eponymous 
ancestor ;   Dhaman ;    Kanaujiya,  from     Kanauj  •    L&hauri,   from 
Lahore ;  Mahul ;  Mathuriya,   ''  those   from    Mathura; ''  Ojhay   or 
those   professing  a  Brfthmanical  origin,  the  word  being  probably  de- 
rived from  the  Sanskrit  Vpddkydpa^  *'  a  teacher ;"  and  BAwat,  which 
oomes  from  the   Sanskrit   Ed/dila,  **roya\   messenger. "  But  this 
does  not  exhaust  the  catalogue  of  sub^Astes.     Thus,  we  find  at  Mir« 
xapur,  besides  the   Kanaujiya,  the  Mauliha  or  Mauliya^  who  are 
said  to  derive  their  name  from  the  country  of  Malwa,  and  to   be 
identical   with   the  Mahauliya  of  Benares  and  the  Mahul  of   the 
Census  lists.     Mr.  Sherring  names  in  addition  the   Srib&siava,  who 
take  their  name  from  the  old   city   of  Sravasti :  the   Malik ;   the 
Banarasiya,    ''  those   of  Benares  ;  '*  the   Chaur&siya  who,  are  per* 
haps  called  after  Tappa  Cbaurftfii  in  the    Mirzapur    District;   Pura- 
biyaor  ''Eastern;^'   Maghaiya  or    Magahiya,  those  of  Magadh ; 
Sinar  and  Mathuriya  who  derive  their  name  from   Mathura.     In 
the  Central  Du&b  their  divisions  are  Tumariya,  who  assert  some 
connection   with   Tomar    Rajputs ;    Jholiya  or   "  wearers   of    the 
wallet ''  (jholi)  ;  Gurhab4di  ;  Logvarshaor  Laungbarsa;  and  Siyih- 
maliya,  or   "  workers  in  black    iron. "      Akin    to   these  are  the 
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Palauta  of  Bijnor  and  the  Kaohhlohiya^  or  ^'workers  in  tmpurifiad 
iron/^  of  Mor&d&b&d.  The  complete  Census  retoms  show  786 
sub-divisionfi  of  the  Hindu  and  114  of  the  Musalmin  brandi. 
Of  these  those  locally  most  important  are  the  Deswftii  of  Sahl- 
ranpur:  the  Lotd  of  MuzafEarnagar  and  Meerut;  iheSengarof 
Jh&nsi :  the  Qotiya  of  Lalitpur,  the  Byfthut,  Gor£  and  Uttariha 
of  Ballia;  the  Basdiha,  Byfthut,  Dakkhin&ha,  Malik,  Uttariha 
of  Gorakhpur;  the  Dakkhinaha  of  Basti:  and  the  Gamela  of 
Sitapur. 

5.  One  sub-caste  known  almost  indifferently  as  Ojha  Baihai 

The  Ojh»  Loblr  or  Bar-      ^^  ^^'  ^  *'"^^*^  entirely  confined  to  the 
^^  Central  Du&b.    They  often  call  themeelfes 

Maithal  or  Mathuriya  Ojha.  The  word  Ojha^  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  Upidhyiya  ''a 
teacher/'  They  allege  that  they  were  brought  to  Mathura  bj 
Sri  Krishna  from  Mithila.  They  claim  to  be  of  Brfthman  descent 
and  have  provided  themselves  with  a  number  of  the  ordinary  Brlh- 
manical  gotratx — Bharadwdja;  Yasishtha;  Gautam;  Kasyapai 
Sandilya;  Vatsa,  etc.  These  are  all  derived  from  the  naroeaitf 
various  Bishis  from  whom  they  claim  descent.  In  Earmkhlbld 
and  its  suburbs  they  are  divided  into  some  twenty-four  groups 
{ikok)  each  of  which  has  a  headman  {ekaudkari)  of  its  own,  to 
whom  all  social  questions  are  referred.  If  the  matter  is  not  vary 
particular^  he  calls  a  meeting  of  his  group  and  settles  it  aooording 
to  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  In  weightier  cases  members  of 
the  other  groups  are  also  invited  to  attend.  Their  rule  of  ezo- 
gamy  is  in  an  uncertain  condition.  -Properly  speaking  no  man 
should  marry  in  his  own  gotra  according  to  the  u^ial  Brihma-^ 
nical  formula ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  few  of  them  know  to 
which  goira  they  belong  and  they  simply  use  the  ordinary  role 
which  prohibits  intermarriage  between  blood  relations  on  the  patftmaF 
and  maternal  sides.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  polyandry  prohibited. 
Girls  are  married  between  five  and  fourteen  years  of  age.  A  man 
may  expel  his  wife  for  proved  immorality,  but  this  is  no  ground 
for  a  woman  leaving  her  husband.  Divorced  wives  and  widows 
may  re-marry  by  the  dkarauna  form.  In  widow  marriage  then 
is  no  regular  ceremony  ;  but  the  man  who  takes  a  widow  to  live 
with  him  has  to  undergo  some  sort  of  expiation,  such  as  bathing 
in  the  (langes,   feeding  the  brotherhood  and   distributing  alma  to 
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BrihmanB,    The  leviraie  is  allowed   under  the  usual  reetriotionSy 
bat  is  not  compulsory. 

0.  No  oeremoiiies  are  performed  during  pre^iancy.  On  an 
auspicious  day^  generally  on  the  third  day  a£ter  her  confinement, 
the  ceremony  of  laiadhoba  is  performed  when  one  lock  of  lier  hair 
is  washed.  I'his  is  followed  by  the  bdhar  nikolna  when  she  leaves  the 
confinement  room  for  the  first  time.  As  a  safeguard  against  de- 
moniacal influences  when  she  brings  out  the  baby  in  her  arms,  an 
arrow  is  held  in  its  hand  by  its  maternal  uncle  who,  as  in  other 
castes  of  the  same  social  grade,  bears  an  important  part  in  these 
domestic  ceremonies,  probably  a  survival  of  the  matriarchate.  On 
the  sixth  day  {ehh'ilki)  the  mother  and  child  are  bathed  again. 
On  this  occasion  the  goddess  Bihi  or  Bihai  Mftta,  whose  name  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  Vidki^  "  Fate/'  is  wor- 
shipped as  the  protector  of  the  child.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  born 
she  is  installed  in  the  house  and  a  representation  of  her  is  made 
on  the  wall  with  ghi.  On  the  sixth  day  she  is  dismissed  after 
being  duly  honoured  with  an  otFering  of  cakes,  flowers,  etc.  As 
she  is  regarded  as  influencing  the  destiny  of  the  child,  on  the  day 
of  her  worship  the  baby  is  dressed  in  its  best  clothes  so  as  to  ensure 
it  a  prosperous  life.  Then  the  whole  house  is  purified  ;  a  fire  sacri- 
fice is  made ;  the  family  goils  are  worsliip|Mxl ;  tlie  child  is  named 
and  food  is  distributed  to  Br&hmans.  When  they  adopt,  a  regular 
deed  of  adoption  is  drawn  up  and  the  &ct  is  notified  to  the  breth- 
ren by  a  distribution  of  cocoanuts  and  sweets. 

7.  Marriage  in  the  regular  form  is  Eolemnised  according  to  the 
standard  Brfthmanical  form ;  poor  people,  however,  marry  by  doU^ 
when  the  bridegroom's  father  goes  to  the  house  of  the  girl,  brings 
her  home  and  goes  through  the  ceremonies  at  his  own  house. 
There  is  in  the  ceremony  a  survival  of  marriage  by  capture.  A 
representation  of  a  fish  is  made  of  flour  and  is  hung  by  a  string 
which  the  bride  holds  in  hcrliand.  She  will  not  enter  the  liouse 
until  the  boy  succeeds  in  piercing  it  with  an  arrow,  which  the 
bride  tries  to  prevent  by  movnng  it  about  as  he  aims  at  it. 

8.  Tlie  death  ceremonies  are  of  the  normal  tyiie  and  tiie  usual 
Srftddha  is  jierformcd.  The  birth  ]x)ilution  lasts  for  ten  days; 
that  of  menetiimtion  for  seven  days  ;  tliat  after  a  death  for  thirteen 
days.  Their  trilwil  deity  is  Dur^i.  Tliey  also  in  the  month  of 
MIgh    make    pilgrimages    to  the    ^hrino   of      Sli'ih    MiuUr.     The 
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offerings,  consisting  of  sweetmeats   (repari)  flowers  end  plee  •» 
taken    by  the  gnardians  (k^ddim)   of  the  tomb.    Shaikh  Saddn 
is  the  goardian  of  women  and  children.    When  a  birth  or  marriage 
oconrs  in  a  family  he  is  worshipped  on  a  Saturday.    The  women 
fast  and  in  the  evening  a  Mnjftwar  is  sent  for;  a  saered  sqnan 
(eiavia)   is    made  with  oow-dnng  and  offerings  consisting  of  a 
he-goat,  cakes,  carry  and  rice  are  made.    The  Mnjiwar  pnmoanosi 
the  F&tilia  and  takes  away  the  offerings.     A  local  godling  known 
as  Deota  is  also  worshipped.    Piig^rimagee  to    his    tonple  an 
undertaken  in  the  month  of  M&gh*     The  offerings  to  him  consist 
of  a  cocoa-nnt,  a  loin  cloth  and  some  pice.    The  marriage  cere- 
monies commence  with   ancestor  worship.     Figores  representing 
them  are  made  on  a  wall  with  yellow  clay  and  a  lamp  placed  cm  a 
sieve  laid  on  an  earthen  pot  is  kept  burning  near  the  place.    Sweet* 
meats  and  other  dainties  prepared  for  the  marriage  feast  are  first 
offered  to  the  sainted  dead,  and  every  important  ceremony  com- 
mences with  an  offering  to  them.    This  ancestor  worship  is  con- 
fined to  women.    Snakes  are  also  worshipped  by  women  on  the  feast 
of  the  Nigpanohami ;  if  this  worship  be  neglected,  it  is  believed 
that  some  member  of  the  family  will  be  bitten.    The  bargad  tree 
,  (fient  Indiea)  is  also  worshipped  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  of 
A    Chait.    Women  wliose  husbands  are  alive  fiist  up  to  noon   and  do 
not  eat  any  salt  that  day.    When  they  go  to  a  i^r^ni  tree  they 
make  offerings  of  some  grain,  flowers  and  a  Ughted  lamp  and  then 
go  round  it  seven  times  holding  in  their  hands  a  thread  of  cotton 
which  thus  becomes  wound  round  the  trunk.    The  Sun  is  wor- 
shipped on  Sunday,  a  fast   is  kept  and  the  offering^  are  made  at 
noon.     On  this  occasion  no  salt  is  eaten.     The  Moon  is  worshipped 
on  the  festival  of  the  Oanesa  Chaturthi  or  Ganesa's  fourth.     Rice 

• 

and  curds  are  given  to  the  family  priest,  offerings  are  made  to 
the  Moon  and  then  the  worshipper  breaks  his  fiist.  Offerings 
are  made  to  fire  daily  when  the  family  take  their  meals.  They 
believe  in  the  Evil  Eye  which  is  obviated  by  burning  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  person  affected  a  strip  of  cloth  his  exact  hmght  which 
has  been  soaked  in  oil ;  or  a  blue  thread  of  the  same  length  is  tied 
round  a  stone  and  thrown  into  the  fire;  or  pepper  pods,  wheat 
bran  and  salt  are  passed  round  bis  head  and  burnt. 

9.  They  eat  meat,  goat  flesh  and  mutton,  fowls  and  fisli.  They 
use  all  the  ordinary  intoxicants ;  but  excess  is  reprobated.  They 
^W\e^i  pokki  from  the  hands  of  Agi  rftla  Banyas,  *  im$leki 
from  Kanaujiya    Brflhmans.      They       II  drink  i  fron  the 

vessels  of  tliese  two      tes,  but  will  of 
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bni  a  member  o(  their  own  caste.  Qaur  BrfthmanB  will  eat  their 
paUi;  none  but  members  of  the  caste  and  the  lowest  menials 
will  eat  their  kaehchi. 

10.    Besides   those  Loh&rs  who  claim  a    Br&hmanical  origin, 

there  are  large  bodies  of  them  which  make 
no  such   pretensions.     In  the   Hills  many 
of  them  appear  to  be  members  of  the  great  Dom  race  and  from 
Pargana  Jaunsar  Bftwar  in   Dehra  D&n  it   is  reported   that   the 
fraternal  or  family  form  of  polyandry  prevails  amongst  them  and 
that  a  woman  may  have  as  many  as   five  so-called  husbands  at  a 
time.    This  custom^  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  does  not  pre- 
vail among  those  residing  in  the  plains.    To  the  East  of  the  Pro- 
vince they  marry   their  daughters  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  ; 
there  is,   however,  an  increasing   tendency  in    favour    of   infant 
marriage  and  the  richer  a  miin  is  the  earlier  he  is  expected  to  marry 
his  daughter.   Anti-nuptial  infidelity  is  not  seriously  regarded,  pro- 
vided that  it  be  inter-tribal,  and  is  punished  by   a  fine   payable  to 
the  tribal  council  and  a  certain  amount  of  feasting  of  the  brethren. 
A  man  can  marry  as  many  wives   as  he   pleases,  or  can  afford   to 
support ;   but  few   marry   more   than  one  wife  unless  the  first  be 
barren  or   hopelessly  diseased.     Widows  may  marry  in  the  tagdi 
or  kdf  form  and  the  leviratc,  though   permitted,  is  not  compulsory 
4^  on  the  widow  and  is  restricted  by  the   usual  rule,  that   it  is  only 
the  youngnr  who  can  marry  the   widow  of  his  elder  brother.     The 
children  of  such  unions  rank  equally  with  the  offspring  of  virgin 
brides  for  purposes  of  inheritance.     Adultery   is   not  severely  dealt 
with,  provided   it  be  not  habitual  or  become  an  open   scandal : 
for  the  first  offence  the  erring  wife  is   admonished   by  the  council. 
A  repetition  of  the   offence   leads   to   her  formal  repudiation  and 
such   a  divorced  woman  may   re-marry   in   the  tribe  by  the  M^fdi 
form,  provided  her  paramour  has  not  been   a  member   of  a  menial 
QMte.     In   Oudh  there  is   an  apparent  survival    of  marriage   by 
capture  in  the  custom  by  which   the   women  of  the   bride's  house- 
hold throw  packets  of   betel   and    handfuls  of  barley  at  the  bride- 
groom as  he  enters  the   house.     Tlioy   have   also  a  sort  of  ordeal 
to  ascertain  tlie  prospects   of  married    life.     A  necklace  is   thrown 

into  a  bowl  of  water  and  the  married  pair  scramble  for  it ;  which- 
ever succeeds  in  holding   it  rules  the  other. 

11.  They    profess    to   !«    Vaishnavas,   but   few   of   them  are 

regularly      iuitiated.      To    the    East     their 
BeUfioiu 

clan  deities  are  Mihibtr  and   the   Ploohon 
PIr,   with  the  tribal   founder  Visvakarma.     The  Pinchon  Ptr  ate 
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worshipped  on  a  Sunday  or  Wednesday  in  the  months  of  84wan, 
ICuAr.  Baisftkh  or  Jeth,  with  an  offering  of  riee  milk  {Mr),  cakes 
(ptiri)  and  garlands  of  flowers.  They  worship  Mahtbir  in  the  same 
months  on  a  Tuesday  or  Saturday  with  an  offering  of  sweet* 
meats  {laddu)  and  sweet  bread  {rof),  Tiiey  arc  ministered  in  their 
religious  ceremonies  by  a  low  class  of  Sarwariya  Brihmans.  They 
worship  their  implements  as  fetishes,  the  seat  represents  Mahldera 
and  the  anvil  Devi.  At  this  worship  of  the  anvil  they  invite  the 
clansmen  on  an  auspicious  day  and  then  wash  the  anvil  and  olhr 
before  it  what  is  called  agiydri  by  buruing  sweet-scented  wood  before 
it.  This  is  done  only  when  the  anvil  is  first  made,  and  the  cere- 
mony ends  with  a  distribution  of  sweetmeats  among  the  goests. 
In  Dehra  DAn  they  worship  K&li,  Aghor  Nith,  and  Narasinhs  Deo. 
The  worshippers  of  Narasinha,  the  man  lion  avaidrm  of  Yishnn, 
numbered  at  the  last  Census  164,555  throughout  the  Province. 
They  are  specially  worshipped  when  epidemic  disease  prevails  with 
sacrifices  of  goats  and  pouring  a  little  spirits  near  the  shrine.  In 
Farmkh&b&d  they  have  a  household  godling  named  Kurohna^  who 
is  worshipped  at  marriages,  child-birth,  and  death.  Tlie  worship 
is  a  purely  household  one. 

12.  The  occupation  of  the  blacksmith  is  no  doubt  very  andent 

OoonpiOion  and  .ocial     *^  ^^^^^     ^^    *»    mentioned    in  the  Rig 
■taina.  Veda,^  but  though  Indian  steel  was  prised 

even  among  the  ancient  Greekis, ''  in  literary  monuments  iron  can 
not  be  traced  with  certainty  before  the  end  of  the  Yedic  period  when 
the  oldest  names  of  the  metal  occur.'' '  The  country  Lohir  is  a 
true  village  menial.  He  makes  and  repairs  the  agricultural  imple- 
ments of  his  constituents  and  receives  contributions  of  grain  at  har- 
vest time.  Thus,  in  Bareilly  he  g:et8  from  7i  to  12  ien  of  riee  or 
to/ton  millet  in  the  autumn  and  barley  or  oats  in  spring  per  plough. 
He  also  gets  2i  ten  of  new  grain  per  plough  at  each  liarvest  as 
nidoni  and  one  sheaf  per  plough  which  is  known  BBpkin.  He  also 
gets  two  for  each  sugar  mill,  two  sen  of  coarse  sugar  per  field  of 
sugarcane,  and  his  share  of  the  tliirteenth  jar  of  cane  juice  which 
is  divided  among  the  workmen.  In  Sult&npur  he  receives  one  and 
a  half  pameri  or  measures  of  five  village  ten  at  the  autumn,  and 
sheaves  representing  2^  sen  of  grain  in  the  spring  harvest.  In  the 
cities  they  liave  greatly  improved  tlieir  position  and  rank  as  miitri 
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or  '' master '*  workman.     They  make  carriages  and  other  articles  of 
European  style,    slioes   for  horses  and   keep   ironmongers'  shops, 
selling  cooking  utensils  {fawa,  tardki),  axes,  knives^  chains^  nails, 
screws  and  the  like.     Such  a  trader  is  often  known  as  Luhiya  or 
Lohiya.     In  these  Provinces  the   Loh&r  appears  to  enjoy   a   social 
position   rather   superior  to  that   of   his   brethren  in  the  Fanjftb. 
There,  according  to  Mr.  Ibbetson  *'  his  social  position  is  low  even 
for   a   menial,  and   he   is  classed  as  an  impure  caste^  in  so  far  that 
Jftts  and  others  of  similar  standing  will  have  no  social   communion 
with   him,  though  not  as  an  outcoste  Uko  the  scavenger.     His  im- 
purity, like  that  of  the  barber,  washerman,  and  dyer,  springs  solely 
from   the  nature  of  his  employment ;  perhaps  because  it  is  a  dirty 
one,  but  more  probably,  because  black  is  a  colour  of  evil  omen, 
though  on   the  other   hand  iron   has   powerful  virtue  as  a  charm 
against  the  Evil  Eye.     It  is  not  improbable  that  the  necessity  under 
which  he  labours  of  using  bellows  made  of  cow  hide  may  have  some* 
thing  to  do  with  his  impurity.^'     This  feeling  of  contempt   for   the 
blacksmith   is  not   modern.     In   the   Pur&nas   the  Karmak&ra  or 
smith  is  classed   as  one   of  the   polluted   tribes,  and  according  to 
Mann'    iron  is   one  of    the   commodities  which  a    Br&hman    or 
Kshatriya,   obliged   to  subeist  by  the  acts  of  a  Yaisya,  must  avoid. 
It  is  at  least  iMssiblo  tlmt  some  of  the  disrepute   attaching  to  the 
smith  may  bo   connected   with   his   association  with  the  vagrant, 
gipsy  tribes  of  which  evidence  lias  been  already  given.    This  feeling 
of  impurity   is  not   so  much  felt  in  the  East  of  the  Province.     In 
Bihfir'  they  are  said  to  rank  with  Koiris  and  Kurmis,   and    Brfth* 
mans  take  water  from  their  bauds.     In  tlic  Eastern  Districts  their 
women  are  reiK)rtcd  to  be  cliaste.     There  they  drink  spirits  and  cat 
the  flesh  of  goats,  sheep  and  deer,  as  well  as  fish.     They  do  not  eat 
meat   of    other    kinds.     They   will    take  pa  Hi   fiom    Brihmans, 
Bijpute    and    members   of  tlie   trading  castes,  except   Telia  and 
Kalw&rs.     They  eat  iacicrii  cooked  by  tlicir  own   castemcn  or   by 
their   religious   teachers  and   spiritual  guides.     They   smoke  only 
with  their  own  tribe.     llAjputs  of  the  inferior  septs,  traders,  and  all 
menials  will  eat  paUki  cooked  by  them.     BAris,  Cluun&rs  and   other 
low  castes   eat  kachchi  cooked   by  them,     lliey  are,  on  the  whole, 
quiet,  resi)ectable,  and  little  given   to  crime,  except   tliat  they    will 
oooasioually  make  the  chisel  (id^ar/)  uted  by  the  professional  burglar. 
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Lohiya  {Ma,  '*  iron  ^*)  a  sub-oaste  of  Banyas  found  princi[ioUy 
in  the  Eastern  Distriots  of  the  province.  They  haye  a  tradition  that 
they  derive  their  name  from  their  place  of  origin — a  certain  Lohiya 
Ban  or  forest^  but  they  are  clearly  an  occupational  sub-caste  and 
take  their  name  from  dealing  in  iron,  thoueh  they  now  add  to  this 
other  forms  of  trade  and  even  agriculture.  Some  are  Vaishnavas 
and  some  Jainas. 


Diatribution  of  Lohiffa  Bony  at  aeeording  to  tke  CenMmt  of  iS9l. 
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DI8TBIOT8. 

Hindus. 

Jainaa. 

Total. 

8ah&ninpiir 

7 

... 

7 

Meerot 

1.457 

... 

1.457 

BQlandshnhr 

134 

t  *• 

1S4 

Mathnm 

8 

••• 

8 

Agra 

1 

7 

10 

Stf 

Stall 

4 

•H7 

41 

Biireilly 

4^) 

••• 

40 

Bijnor 

819 

40 

868 

Bud&un 

61 

••• 

61 

B&nda 

S3 

••* 

83 

Hamlrpnr    . 

8 

t«* 

8 

JaTinpur 

2 

* .  • 

t 

Qorakhpur  . 

G 

*•. 

6 

Taiii 

52 

*•• 

6S 

Total 

2,(ia8 

105 

2,748 

Lorha,  a  caste  of  rope  makers,  shown  only  in  the  Sah&finpar 
District,  where  they  aggregate  2,622  ][)er8on8.  They  axe  probably 
from  their  occupation  menials  and  allied  either  to  the  ppsy  Kanjan 
or  to  the  Doms  and  Dliarkars. 

Lnniyai  Nnniya»^  a  caste  believed  to  be  in  a  large  moason  of 
Dravidian  origin,  engaged   in  cultivation,   saltpetre  making,  and 


1  Raiio<1  on  notos  ooIIuoUul  iit  Mirzapnr  ami  roporta  from   tbo  BaparialtBdaBia 
EihnoKmpliioal  Knquirios,  Azumiparli.  BultAiipur. 
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various  kinds  of  earthwork.  Tluy  take  their  name  from  the 
Sanskrit  lavana  *'  the  moist ",  which  first  occurs  as  a  name  for  sea 
salt  in  the  Atharvan  Vecla.  In  the  oklcat  prose  salt  is  known  as 
Saimlhava  or  "cominpp  from  the  Indus/^*  The  salt  sold  in 
Bslzilrs  is  Sfunbhar  which  comes  from  the  salt  mai-shes  of  HAjpu- 
tina  at  Sftmbliar,  Dindwara  and  Panchhbhadra ;  Panjftb  rock  salt 
is  known  as  Khtri  non,  Sendha,  Ldhnnri  non,  or  Kdla  non;  sea  salt 
is  Samfidri  non. 

2.  Tlie  Audliiya  sul^-castc  has  a  tradition  tliat  they  are  deseended 
^    ,...        .  from   an  ascotic  luuned  Bidur  Bliaimt '' who 

Tradiiions  of  onerin.      ,      ,       ,  .       -  ,  , 

broke   his    fast  on    salt    earth,    and    being 

thereby  disqiialiriod  for  the  higher  life  of  meditation  was  condemned 

by  R&mchandra  to  betake  himself  to  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre/'' 

Wlio  this  Bidur  Bhagat  was^  the   Luniyas   of  these  Provinces  ai*e 

unable    to  say.     lie   may  jiossibly  be   identical   with  Vidura,  the 

younj^er  brother   of  Dhritarashtra  and  PSndu,  who  were  all  three 

aons  of  Vyasa,    but    only  tliu*   latter  two   by  the  two   widows  of 

Vichitavirya.     When   Vyasa  wantixl  a  third  son,  the  elder  widow 

sent  him  one  of  her  slave  girls,  and  this  girl  became  the  mother  of 

Vidura,   who  is    sometimes    called    a  Ksliatriya  and  is  one  of  the 

wisest   charai^Wrs  in   thr    Mahribharata,    always    ready  with    good 

advice  both   for    his    upphewH,    the  IVindavas,    and  for  his  brother 

Dliritarjishti-a.YyAnothcr  tradition  common  all  through  the  Province 

asserts    that    they    are  Chauhan    Hajputs   of  the    Vatsya  golra. 

Their  original  home  is  said  to  have  1x)en  Sambhalgarh,  which  ap|>ear8 

to  be   identical    with    Sambhal  in  the   MorAdabAd   District.     Tlie 

city  was  Ix^ieged  by  a  Muhammadan  king  who  was  anxious  to  take       'f 

the  lovely  IVinecss  Pmlmavati  t<»  wife.     On  the  city  lx?ing  captural 

she  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  the  family  Bhat.     All   the  women 

of  the  family  were    paraded    before  the  conqueror  who  recognised 

PadmAvati,  but  the  Bliat  insisted  that  she  was  his  daughter,  and  to 

prove  the  assertion  was  forced  to  cat    with  her.     So  phe  was  saved 

from  the  Muhammadan,  and  the  llaja,  her  father,  promisoil  that  his 

descendants  would   \^y    forever   a  tithe   of  their    Fubstancc  to  thv.» 

family  of  the   faithful   BluU.     Tlioir    drwunidant?*  are  said   btill  to 

give  certain  dues  to  Bhats.  /^{Another  !Mlrzapur  tratlition  makes  the 

Bind,   Luniya,   Kewat,  and  Musahar  trilies  the  descendants  of  a 

•Uisloy,  Tribt*  nud  Cusln,  II,  IHi. 

Vol.  III.  -'  '  :« 
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croatare  who  was  produced  by  the  llishit  from  the  tiiigh  of 
Vena ;  after  this  they  produoed  Rftja  FriUiivi  from  his  body.  In 
Azamgarh  they  say  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  a  certain  lUja 
Sena  who  was  a  king  in. their  original  seat  of  power,  MoriidiUid.  Tlie 
Sult&npur  tradition  tolls  that  during  tho  war  of  the  Malilbhlnta 
a  boy  was  bom  of  a  S&dra  mother  and  a  Ksliatriya  father,  and  was 
appointed  by  Yudhishthim  to  lovol  his  camp  and  gained  his  name 
because,  in  the  course  of  his  excavations^  he  came  across  a  bed  of  salt. 
These  traditions  throw  little  light  on  their  origin.  It  seems  quite 
certain  that  they  are  connected  with  tribes  of  undoubted  Drayi- 
dian  affinities  like  the  Kewat  and  Bind,  and  Mr.  Risley  hasarda  the 
conjecture  that  tho  Binds  may  be  the  modem  rcproscntatives  of  an 
aboriginal  tribe  from  which  the  Luniyas  Iiavo  branched  off  as  salt- 
petre makers,  and  the  Beld&rs  as  earth  workers.  He  adds  that 
the  hunting  and  fishing  proclivities  of  the  Binds  seem  to  suggest 
that  they  are  the  oldest  of  the  three,  while  the  Bengal  totediistic 
sections  of  the  Luniyas  stamp  them  as  Dravidian.  On  the  whole, 
perhaps  the  safest  theory  of  their  origin  may  be  to  define  them  as 
an  occupational  caste  wliich  has  sprung  from  one  or  other  of  flic 
local  non-Aryan  races. 

3.  The  internal  structure  of  the  caste  in  these  Provinoea  is  far 

from  clear.     It  ratlier  looks  as  if  they  were 

IniemAi  itmoturo. 

still  in  a  transition  stage,  and  that  the 
endogamous  sub-castes  were  as  yet  not  completely  organised. 
The  last  Census  classes  them  under  the  heads  of  AjudhyabSsi ;  or 
''residents  of  Ajudhya/'  Bachgoti  or  ''descendants  of  the  sago 
Yatsa/'  Bhagtrathi  the  descendants  of  the  sage  Bhigtratha;  Chaohin, 
the  largest  of  all,  who  have,  as  we  have  seen,  a  tradition  of  lUjpat 
descent ;  DeorHj  and  O0I6.  In  Mirzapur  they  keep  these  divisions 
in  the  back  ground  and  have  a  system  of  local  sub-divisions  known 
as  dihf  each  taking  its  name  from  the  parent  village.  Some  of  these 
are  the  Ninaur,  Surahan^  Hand,  Kotakbai,  and  Jhusi-Arail,  the 
last  of  which  appear  to  take  their  name  from  two  old  towns  in  the 
Allahdbad  District  situated  on  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  respectively. 
Those  who  have  a  common  dih  do  not  intermarry  ;  and  thej  have 
an  a<lditional  law  of  exogamy  which  prohibits  marriage  in  the 
family  of  the  maternal  uncle  and  aunt  as  long  as  lelationahip 
is  remcmlicrcd  and  recognised,  which  in  their  caste  is  witliin 
two  or  three  generations.  Another  statement  of  the  law  of 
exogamy  is  that  a  man  cannot  marry  in  the  family    of  hit  mother. 
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father,   fatliei^s  sister,   in  liis  own  gotra,  or  with  the^IJer  sister  of 
his  wife.     Another  story  again  in  Mirzapiir  is  that  the  endogamous 
Bub-castcs  are  Liiniya ;  Mall&h  ;  Kcwat ;  Kuchbandhiya ;  Bind ;  Pas- 
kewata  and  Miisahar.     Mr.   Slicrring  ^  gives  ai\  additional  set  of 
sub-castes    in    Benares  :— Chauh&n;   Audhiya,    who    oome    from 
Oudh  and  make   salt]>etre ;  Musahar,  who  are   palanquin   bearers ; 
Bind,  who  are  servants  ;  Bhuinh&r,   "occupiers   of  land  ;  ^^  Lodha, 
field   labourers;   FaramtAri,  none  of    whom  are  found  in  Benares, 
but  reside  in  the  country   further  west  ;  Dasaundhiya,  who  may 
perhaps  be  connected  with  the  tribal  tradition  of  the  union  between 
Luniyas  and  Bli&ts,  and  Bujar.     Another  list  from  Mirzapur  gives 
the  endogamous  sub-castes  as  Bachgotra   Chauhftn,  who  wear  the 
saored    cord    {jane4)   and  trace  their  origin  to  Sambhal  ;    inferior 
Bachgotra  Chauh&us  who  do  not  wear  the  cord ;   Bhuinh&r ;  Bin  or 
Bind ;  Pachkauta  or   Pachkewata,   who  are  alhcd  to  the  Kewats  ; 
Lodha  and  Musahar.     A   list  from  Sult&npur  gives  them  as  Jais- 
wir,  Chaurasiya,   Chauhin,   Satkaha,    Raut&r,  and   Mahto,  all   of 
which  are   endogamous.     These  are  in  a  great   measure  different 
from  tlie  sub-castes  of  BihAr* : — Awadhiya  or   Ayodhyafa&si,   who 
are     perhaps    identical    with    the   [Audliiya    of  tliese   Provinces, 
Bilojpuriya ;    Kharrioni  ;    Magaiya  ;   Orh  ;  Pachliainya ;  Chauh&n 
and  ScmarwAr  with  their  totcuiistic  sections  which  tlie   Luniyas   of 
the  North-Westcm  Provinces   ai)pcar  quite  to  have  shed  off.     In 
addition  to  all  tliis  tlio   Luniyas   of  these  provinces  recognise  two 
great  divisions,   the  Pachliainya  or  "Western  "  and  the  Purbiya  or 
Porabiya,  the  "  Eastern  "  branch.    The  complete  Census  returns  show 
808   sub-divisionsi  of  which   those   locally    most  important  are  Uie 
Bhagawati  of  Mainpuri|;  the  Scmarwilr  or  ''  cotton   tree  people''  of 
Oblzipur  and    Ballia;  the    Kliairpuriya,    Karot,  and  SemarwAr  of 
Oorakhpur  :  the  Scmarw&r  of  Azamgarh  :  the    Khemkarani  of  Bi^ 
Bareli,  the  Bagulah  of  Ilardoi  ;  the   Mahton  and  Sankat  of  Sultan- 
pur;  the  Bhagotiya,  Khemkarani   and   Mangarlia  of    PartAbgarh. 
According  to  Mr.  Sherring  the    Bachgotra   suly-caste,  who  do   not 
wear   the  sacreil  cord,  will  in  Benares   give  their   daughter!  to  the 
Bhuinhilr  Luniyas,  but  not  sons  to  their  da\ighters.  Tliis,  if  correct, 
goes  to  show,  as  before   Ruggcsted,   tliat  the  endogamous  sub-castes 
are  not  only  of  comparatively  recent  formation,  but  arc  even  still  in 
process  of  elinii nation. 

1  Hindu  Trihrn  nnd  C(vUi  I.  'j-IS. 
iKinloy.  lor. '•I/,   H.  1.15. 
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4.  Whereas  in  Bili&r  adult  marriages  are  considered  im&shion- 

able,  if  not  disreputable^  in  the  Eastern 
DiBtricts  of  these  Provinoes^  marriage  takes 
place  wlM)n  the  parties  attain  pnberty^  at  the  age  of  ten  or  tweWe. 
In  Sult&npur,  however,  they  usually  marry  at  the  age  of  seven  and, 
as  in  all  the  castes  of  a  similar  social  grade,  there  seems  to  bo  an 
increasing  tendency  towai*ds  in&int  marriage.  Infidelity  prior  to 
marriage,  provided  tlie  offence  be  committed  within  the  tribe,  is 
lightly  rcgai*ded.  Polygamy  is  recognised  and  polyandry  regarded 
with  a  feeling  of  horror.  Marriage  follows  the  nsoal  form  of  iiidi 
or  ekarhaua  when  the  bridegroom  g^oes  to  the  bride's  houae^  marries 
lier  there,  and  brings  her  home  in  procession,  the  binding  part  of 
the  ceremony  being  the  worshipping  of  the  feet  of  the  bridegroom 
{pairpija^  fdnwpija)  by  the  father  of  the  bride;  doim,  where  the 
bride  is  brought  home  quietly,  and  any  ceremony  performed  is  done 
at  the  house  of  the  bridegroom  ;  and  thirdly,  Magdi  for  widows.  In 
tl¥>  latter  case  she  very  often  marries  the  younger  brother  of  her 
late  husband,  Imt  she  is  free  to  marry  an  outsider  if  her  brother- 
in-law  be  already  married,  and  the  levirato  is  not  onfbroed.  A  man 
can  turn  out  his  wife  for  infidelity,  and  she  can  with  the  permisaion 
of  the  trilial  council  leave  him  if  he  does  not  provide  for  her  or  ia 
proved  to  be  imjiotent.  All  divorces  must  be  sanctioned  by  the 
tribal  council,  and  a  divorced  woman  can  marry  again  by  the  sef^t 
form,  pro^ndod  she  has  not  gone  wrong  with  a  man  of  another 
caste,  in  which  ease  she  is  permanently  expelled  from  caste. 

5.  Luniyas  do  umI  bctx>me  initiated  into  any  of  the  reoogniaed 

Hindu  sects.  To  the  east  of  the  provinoe 
their  deities  aie  Mahabtr  and  the  Pinehon- 
ptr.  To  the  former,  the  offerings  consist  of  nuHst  grmm  fried  in 
Imtter  or  oil  (jjkmgknri)  and  sweetmeats,  and  they  are  made  on  the 
tenth  day  of  Joch.  To  tlie  Panehonptr  are  presented  fowla,  goals 
and  pigs«  and  pulse  cakes  cooked  in  oil  or  butter  [mmttim)  and  rioe 
milk  (^(fr).  This  offering  is  made  on  some  Toesday  in  the 
month  i^  Sawan«  Sonn^  of  them  pnesoribe  a  special  offering  for 
caoh  of  this  quintett<^  of  saints ;  for  Sublian  eome  sweets  and  a 
oa^iatixl  ^>at  \,k\jitti)  ;  for  Gluii  Mivan  swceU  and  a  goat;  fior 
lUba  lUnJu\a  a  doliotit'y  known  as  /« <l  j  made  of  wheat  fkHir,  sngar 
and  o^arituxl  but  tor  ;  for  Palihir  li«]uor  and  a  cock  ;  for  Amina  Sata 
a  ok^th  ^pi\%m\  with  a  n^l  U^rvler :  fv^r   Bibi  Pitima  sweeta.*     She 
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k  particularly  worBliipped  by  womon.  Tlieso  offerings  are  sharod 
liotwcoii  a  Faqir  ami  tho  family  o£  the  wor6lii[>|)or.  In  Azamgark 
they  worship  Maliabtr  with  an  offering  o£  sweets  on  a  Tuesday. 
Though  they  are  Hindus,  they  worsliip  Muhammad  and  the  Im&m 
S&hib,  who  represents  the  martyrs  Hasan  and  Husain ;  they  oon- 
sider  Amina  Sati  to  have  been  the  mother  of  the  Prophet— a 
carious  mixture  of  belief  in  the  saints  of  Islam  among  a  purely 
Hindu  tribe.  In  Sult&npur  their  deities  are  Agw&n  and  Kul  Deo, 
which  is  proi)crly  a  tonu  applied  by  Hindus  to  their  family  god. 
To  Agwfln  they  offer  in  the  month  of  Aghan  rice  and  urad  pulse, 
and  in  the  month  of  Phalgun  cakes,  all  of  which  are  consumed  by 
the  worshippers  themselves.  To  Kul  Deo  the  offering  consists  of 
parched  gram  flour  {aatua)  and  the  egg  plant  {biania,  bainfaii>)_ 
These  are  offered  in  DaisAkh,  and  in  Kuftr  he  receives  cucumbers  ^ 
[iaroi,  kaiari).  They  offer  water  and  sacred  balls  (pinda)  to 
tho  sainted  dcail  on  the  Soniwati  A  mil  was,  or  when  the  new  moon 
falls  on  a  Monday  and  at  the  fortnight  of  the  dead  (piirapaitka) 
in  the  month  of  Kuar,  on  tlie  last  day  of  which  they  distribute  un- 
cooked food  (sidAa)  to  nr&hmaus. 

0.  Prior  to  the  KAjput  immigration  into  Oudh,  they  appear  to 

have  held  considerable  landed  property.* 
Now  their  main  occupation  is  making  salt- 
petre, but  they  do  earthwork  and  act  as  agricultural  labourers  and 
cultivate  land.  They  drink  liquor  and  eat  goat's  flesh  and  mutton. 
Those  who  worsliip  the  Panchonptr  also  eat  pork.  They  will  not  eat 
food  cooked  by  an  outsider.  All  classes  of  Hindus  drink  water 
tonchod  by  thein  ;  but  none  but  Doms  and  Cham&rs  will  cat  food 
oookctl  by  tlicin.  Tlicy  will  also  l>o  bcoii  in  the  comincncemcnt  of 
Uic  cokl  season  digging  field  rats  out  of  their  holes  in  the  rice  fields, 
and  these  they  kill  and  eat  with  the  contents  of  their  underground 
granaries.  In  Bihfir  Mr.  liisloy  notes  that  "they  think  little  of 
Bhagats,  who  practise  small  forms  of  asceticism  by  alistaining  from 
certain  kinds  of  food  and  drink,  and  I  am  infornicil  that  very  few 
Bhagats  are  found  anion^  ilioni.'^  Thoir  women  luive  a  good 
reputation  for  chiustity,  and  ilicy  an*  on  the  whole  fairly  indus- 
trious, re8pcctal>le  people,  who  arc  mure  wlvi-nturous  in  emigrating 
with  their  families  tlian  their  noighlxjurs.  Tlioy  will  collect  on  a 
railway  or  other  large  work  and  take  eontnvots  for  earthwork.  The 
men  dig  and  the  women  and  childrrn  carry  off  the  clay  in  baskets. 
They  seldom  come  liefore  tlio  Courts  ext^'pt  in  c^onneetion  with 
violation  of  the  Qovernment  salt  mono|)oly. 


«  KUioll,  Clironickt  o/  Unlo,  25. 
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Madari;  Hadariya' — Ono  of  tho  Besliara  or  unorthodox 
orders  of  Muhammadan  FacprB  who  iako  tlicir  name  from  tho 
famous  saint  Zinda  Sh&h  Mad&r  of  Makanpur  or  Makhanpur  in 
the  Cawnpur  District.  There  are,  according  to  the  usual  computa* 
tion,  four  sacred  personages— Chdr  Tan  or  Chftr  Pir,  vii.,  Muham- 
mad the  Prophet ;  his  friend  Ali  ;  Ali's  eldest  son  Im&m  Husain 
and  Hasan  Basari.  KhwSja  Hasan  Basari  had  two  disciples, 
KhwAja  Habib  Ajami  and  Khw^ja  Abdul  Wahid  Q&d.  From  these 
were  sprung  the  fourteen  S&fi  Kh&nw&das  or  sections.  Of  these, 
nine  groups  were  sprung  from  Khwaja  Habib  Ajami,  viz,,  the 
Uabibiya,  founded  by  two  brothers  Mubdrak  and  Muhammad ; 
Taffiriya,  founded  by  Taf  dr  bin  Isa,  who  is  better  known  by  his  other 
name  Bayazid  Bustdmi ;  the  Kharkhiya,  founded  by  Shaikh  Mar&f 
Kh&rkhi,  Kharkh  being  a  quarter  (muhalla)  of  B&ghd&d ;  Siqtiya, 
founded  by  Ehw&ja  Sri  Siqti;  the  Junediya  by  Juned  BSghdMi| 
the  Oozrfiniya,  by  Abu  IshAq  of  Oozrfin ;  the  Tusiya  by  Alft-ud-dtn 
of  Tfls ;  the  Firdosiya  by  Shaikh  Najm-ud-din  Kulera  and  the 
Sahrwardiya  by  Abu  Najib  Sahrwardi.  Tlie  remaining  five  sects 
of  the  SAUb  were  foundcil  by  tho  disinjilos  of  KliwAja  AImIuI  Wihid 
Qftd,  vit,^  the  Zadiya,  founded  by  the  five  sons  of  Abdulla  bin  Ouf ; 
the  AyAziya  by  Khwjlja  Fazl-biu  AyAy  j  the  Hubariya  by  Shaikh 
Hubara  Basari ;  the  Adhaniya  by  SultAn  Ibrahim  bin  Adhan,  and 
the  Chishtiya  by  Abu  Ishiiq  of  Chist,  a  village  in  Khuras&n.* 

2.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  tho  MadAris  of  Northern  India  have 
no  real  connection  with  these  genuine  SOfi  sects,  because  their 
founder  Shah  Badi-ud-din  Madfir  neither  had  any  disciples  nor  was 
he  himself  a  disciple  of  any  of  the  genuine  Sufi  sects.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  the  Indian  MadAris  were  established  in  imitation 
of  the  Hindu  Jogis  and  SannyAsis  and  their  professed  division  of 
fourteen  sections  is  based  on  that  of  these  Hindu  ascetics.  Like 
Hindu  Facfirs  they  apply  ashes  [bkabhiU)  to  their  bodies,  wear  iron 
chains  round  tho  head  and  neck,  and  carry  a  black  flag  and  turban* 
They  seldom  pray  or  keep  fasts,  and  use  bkang  freely  as  a  beverage* 


I  lUi»e*\  on  noiofi  hj  M.  MaljA<loTaPrA«Ad,  Head  moaior,  ZUU  Sobool,  rilibhttt 
If.  iUji  BMhld  KhAn.  Mirmpur. 

>  LtkidiJ  A^hftiji^  Delhi  Ed.  343  :  DahUi^n  ul  Mc^Ahih,  Bvmb»j.  Kd  109. 
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3.  Tlic  following  account  of  Sh&h   MadAr  was  given   by  tlio 
present  manager  of  the  shrine  at  Makanpur. — "  Shih  Madilr  had 
fourteen    hundred    assistants    {Khalifa)    but    no    daughter.     Ho 
adopted  Sayyid  Abu  Muhammad   KhwAja  Irghawftn,  Sayyid   Aba 
Turab    Khw&ja  Mansfir,  and  Sayyid  Abul  Hasan  KhwAja  Taipur. 
These  persons  were  his  nephews.   lie  bronght  them  from  the  town  of 
Jnn&r  in  the  Frovinco  of  Ilalab  and    settled  at  Makanpnr  in  the 
Cawnpur  District  whei*e  he  died  and  was  buried.    The  descendants  of 
Sayyid  Abu  Muhammad  Khw&ja  Irghaw&n  were  always  noted  for 
their  learning  and  piety.     Besides  those  whom  he  adopted  he  also 
brought  with  him  Sayyid  Muliammad  Jamftl-nd-dtn  Janman  Janti, 
who  is  usually  called  Jamanjati  and  is  buried  at  Hilsa  near  Aztm&bid* 
He  also  brought  with  liim  his  younger  brother  Sayyid  Ahmad  from 
Bftghddd.   Both  these  were  the  nephews  of  saint  Ghaus-ul-Azam  and 
he  made  them   his  assistants.    With   Jamanjati  came  two  other 
brothers  Mir  Shah&b-ud-din  and  Mir  Rukn-ud-din,  who  were  also 
nephews  of  Ohans-ul-Azam.    Their  tombs  are  at  Shaikhpur  Dbann- 
s&la  in  the  Cawnpur  District,  about  two  miles  north  of  Makhanpnr. 
Jamanjati  was  also  noted  for  his  piety  and  learning  and  thousands  of 
persons  benefited  by  him.     His  followers  aro  known  as  Dtwina; 
numbei-s  of  these  are  still  in  Hindust&n  and  are  called  Malang. 
Among  the  assistants  of  ShA.h  Mad&r,  QAzi  Mahmftd,  son  of  Qaii 
Hamid,  whose  tomb  is  at  Eantut  in  Nawabganj,  Birabanki,  was  a 
great  worker  of  miracles,  and  his  followers  are  called  Talib&n.  Baba 
Kapfir's  name  was  Abdul  Ghaf  fir.     His  tomb  is  in  Gwalior,  and  he 
was  an  assistant  of  Qazi  Hamid  and  Qfizi  Mazhar  Qala  Sher.     His 
tomb  is  at  Mawar  in  the  Cawnpur  District.     Q&zi  ShahAb-ud-dtn 
Shamsumar  w^  a  famous  learned  man  in  the  time  of  Sultan  Ibrahim 
Sharqi  of  Jaunpur.     Another  Khalifa  of  this  family  was  known  as 
FaryLI-i&tish,  and  he  was  buried  at  Baragdn.     These  four,  vis^  Aba 
Muhammad,  Jamanjati,  QSzi  Mazhar,  Q&zi  MahmQd  were  the  most 
distinguished  of  all  the  Khalifas  in  the  time  of  Tdj  Mahmfid.     Hie 
greater  part  of  the  Dargah  at  Makanpur  was  built  in  the  time  of 
Shahab-ud-din    Shahjahan,   Emperor    of    Delhi.     Knally,  Sayyid 
Tamiz-ud-dtn  was  a  noted  man  in  this  family.     The  descendants  of 
Sayyid  Abu  Turab  and  Sayyid  Abul  Hasan  aro  known  as  KhSdirn. 
The  family  of  Q3zi  Mazhar  are  known  as  Ashiq&n  or  "  fovers.*' 
Other  famous  tombs  of  memlwrs  of  the  sect  ai*c  tluiso  of  Mufti 
Sayyid  Sada  Jahan  at  Jaunpur ;  Maulana  Hisftmuddin  at  Jaunpiur; 
Mir  Muiz  Husain    at   Bilifir  ;  Shams   Nahi  at   Lucknow  ;    Abdul 
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Malik  at  Balir&ich  ;  Sayyid  Ajmal  at  AUah^bdd  ;  Shaikh  Muham- 
mad Jhanda  at  BudS^un  ;  Sayyid  Ahmad  at  Khuluaban;  Sayyid 
Muhammad  at  KAlpi ;  ShAh  Dftta  at  Baicilly ;  Maulftna  Sayyid 
Raji  at  Delhi.  The  date  of  the  death  of  Shah  MadAr  is  17 
Jamftdi-uUwwal  838  Ilijri/' 

4.  Aooording  to  the  best  authorities'  Shah  MadAr  came  to 
Makanpur  in  the  reign  of  Ibrahim  Shah  Sharqi  of  Jaunpur.  But 
the  local  legends  would  bring  him  to  the  time  of  Prithivi  RAja  of 
Delhi.  Many  wonderful  legends  are  told  of  him.  He  is  said  to 
have  liad  an  interview  with  SliAli  Muin  ud-din  Chishti  from  whom 
ha  demanded  a  place  to  live  hi.  On  this  the  Khwftja  sent  to  the 
ShAh  a  cup  of  water  full  to  the  brim,  by  which  he  meant  tliat  there 
was  no  place  available  for  his  accommodation.  The  ShAh  in  reply 
plaoed  a  rose  in  the  cup,  implying  that  he  would  be  a  rose  among 
the  general  boily  of  Faqirs.  On  this  the  KhwAja  appointed  as  his 
residence  the  site  of  Makanpur  wliich  was  then  occupied  by  a  demon 
named  Makna  Deo.  Ilim  the  ShAh  expelletl  and  the  place  was 
called  by  his  name. 

5.  Another  legend  tells  that  he  used  to  practise  the  art  of  keep- 
ing in  his  breath  (kahs  dam)  which  is  still  common  among  various 
classes  of  ascetics.  At  last  he  was  Bup]x)8ei1  to  be  dead  and  his  dis- 
ciples earriiHl  him  to  hin  burial.  Hut  ho  Hivt  up  and  itallod  nut  that 
he  was  alive  in  the  words  Dam  Haram  and  they  replied  Dam  maddr, 
"  Do  not  breathe.'*  Whercu|K)n  he  really  died  and  was  buried  ;  but  ho 
has  since  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  many  places.  By  another 
story  it  was  the  Prophet  Muhammad  himself  who  gave  him  the 
power  of  retention  of  breath  {^n6s  dam)  and  hence  arose  his  longe- 
vity, as  the  number  of  his  reppirations  was  diminished  at  pleasure. 
So  he  is  paid  to  have  rcachctl  the  age  of  383  years  when  he  died,  and 
tome  say  tliat  he  is  still  alive  and  so  he  is  name<l  Zinda  ShAh  MailAr. 
His  devotees  are  said  never  to  be  6Corclie<l  by  (ire  and  to  be  secure 
against  the  poison  of  venomous  snakes  and  scorpions,  the  bites  of 
which  they  have  power  to  cure  '  Women  who  enter  his  shrine  are 
said  to  lie  taken  with  violent  jnvinK  as  if  l\\cy  were  l)cing  burnt  alive, 
some  of  them  leap  into  lire  and  trample  it  down  with  the  cry  Dam 
tiaddr  I  Dam  llndd^  !  Mrn.  Mir  Hasan  Ali  ■  tells  a  story  of  a  party 
of  drunken  revellers  who  trcspas^iHl  in  his  tomi),  one  of  them  became 


•  Cunninffhivm.  Arfhin^n.jicAl  Ktfortg,  XVII.  102,  m). 

•  Ob*eTvai\o%\i  on  the  MuMalmtfn§  of  intita,  II,  321,  m|. 
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insensible  and  died.  Dr.  Ilerklots  *  describee  tlie  rite  of  Dhammll 
Kftdna.  They  kindle  a  large  heap  of  charcoal,  and  having  sent 
for  the  Sh&h  Mad&r  Faqtrs,  offer  them  a  present.  The  latter 
perform  F&tiba,  sprinkle  sandal  on  the  fire,  and  the  chief  of 
the  band  first  jumps  into  it,  calling  out  Dam  Uaidr  I  when 
the  rest  of  them  follow  him  and  calling  out  Dam  Maddr  I  Ikim 
Maddrl  tread  out  the  fire.  After  that  they  have  the  feet  of 
these  Faqtrs  washed  with  milk  and  sandal,  and  on  examinaticm 
of  the  probable  injury,  find  that  not  a  hair  has  been  singed ; 
and  that  they  are  as  they  were  at  first.  They  then  throw  gar- 
lands of  flowers  around  their  necks,  offer  them  tiarbat,  food,  etc. 
Some  having  vowed  a  black  cow  sacrifice  it  in  the  name  of  Shih 
Badi-ud-din  and  distribute  it  in  charity  among  Faqtrs.  In  some 
places  they  Eet  up  a  standard  (  alam )  in  the  name  of  Zinda  Shih 
Madftr  and  erect  a  black  flag  and  perform  his  festival  ( 'art )  and 
sit  up  and  read  his  praises,  have  illuminations  and  perform  rdigiauf 
vigils.  This  standard  is  left  all  the  year  in  its  original  {xmiion 
and  never  removed  as  those  of  the  Muhorram  are. 

0.  Some  oE  the  Madilris  arc  family  men  ( iahgaddr  )  and  load  a 
settled  life ;  the  Malongs  lead  a  wandering  life.  Some  have  rent- 
free  lands  (  mn'dji )  and  cultivate  or  live  by  daily  labour  or  by  b^ 
ging.  Others,  who  are  perhaps  different  from  the  true  Madiris,  go 
about  with  performing  bears  or  monkeys  or  snakes  and  are  jugglom 
and  eaters  of  fire.  They  are  wild  looking  people  and  rather  resom* 
ble  Nats  and  their  vagrant  brethren. 

7.  General  Cunningham  quotes  one  of  the  songs  current  at 
Makanpur,  which  is  interesting  in  connection  with  what  has  been 
stated  above. 

Nahin  Salon,  Kdre,  /JU»e, 

Nahin  Jdl  Bihdr,  nahtnjdt  BukhdrS, 

Ajmere,  Muner  ko  kaun  gane  f 

All  aur  ken  Pir  anek  bardre. 

Joi  akkandU,  Mangal  mandU,.Skiu  PaniU  kavir4f  fukdH. 

Jdpar  rijkat  ken  karidr. 

So  dna  i  dndr,  Maddr,  tikdre. 
^'  Who  goes  to  Salon  (the  tomb  of  Pir  Muhammad)  Karra  ( the 
tomb  of  Shaikh   Karrak  ),  or   Ililsa  ( the  tomb  of  Jaman  Sliih 
Madari  )  7  Who  goes  to  Biliar  ( the  tomb  of  Sli&k  MakhdAm  )  or 


1  QanUn  i  /«ldm,  158. 
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Bokhira  ?  Who  cares  for  Ajmer  (the  tomb  of  Muin-ud-din  CkiBhti) 
or  Muncr  (the  tomb  of  Sbarf-ud-dtn  Muneri)  wben  a  greater  saint 
is  here  ?  A  brilliant  light  and  a  holy  delight — eo  says  Siva  Pandit 
the  {loot — ^for  he  whom  the  Maker  ohooees  to  favour  comes  to  the 
■hrine'of  Madir/' 

DiitribuUon  of  the  Maddru  according  to  ike  Cemm  (f  1891. 


DI8TBIOT8. 

Namber. 

DiBTaiera. 

Niimb«r. 

Debra  DAn    . 

106 

Jb4nai          . 

60 

Ssbiranpur   • 

4^571 

Lalitpur 

83 

Maaffarntigar 

2,891 

Benaret 

207 

BaUndthalir. 

2.235 

Jannpnr 

1,917 

Ali^arfa 

4^8C0 

Gli4zipur 

1.278 

Matbani 

2.787 

UalUa . 

616 

Agra    • 

620 

(iorakbpnr 

4,488 

• 

PlvrtikliilAa 

1.702 

Botii  . 

18,063 

Malnpnri      • 

2.022 

Atatngarli    . 

9,664 

BUwah 

2,626 

Tarii  . 

2Jil6 

sub    . 

4,401 

liQoknow 

23I6 

BaraUlj 

8.944 

UnAo  . 

8,986 

Bijttor  •        • 

6,970 

UidBareli    . 

1,278 

Badiua          • 

7,241 

8tUpur 

6,671 

MoridiUd     . 

7,474 

llardoi 

6,716 

BbAbjahinpnr 

2.234 

Kberi  • 

4,629 

FilibhU 

2.610 

KaixAbid 

2,206 

CawDpar 

2.046 

Qond«  • 

10,277 

Faiehpur 

2.428 

Dahr&ich      . 

6,661 

D4iida  . 

276 

Sultinpur    < 

928 

Uamlrpur      • 

87 

PartAbgarh  , 

986 

JinaHM^ 

3.090 

Daribaoki     . 

8,618 

1 

J 

Total 

148,662 

Vou  111. 
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Hahabrahman  >  — ^*  Great  Brihman  **,  a  ierin  used  in  ridieab 
or  contempt  for  the  class  of  BrdhmanB  who  receive  the  funeral  gifts. 
He  is  also  known  as  Mah&p&tra  or  ''prime  minister/^  and  Elantaha 
or  Kataha,  ''  snappish/'  I  n  Gorakhpnr,  according  to  Dr.  Buchanan/ 
tliey  are  called  Karataha  or  "  Brdhmans,  like  croWB,  that  ia^  wha 
follow  carcasses/' 

2.  Of  their  origin  there  is  no  satisfactory  aoeonnt ;  bat  it  maj 
be  reasonably  suspected  from  their  appearance  and  fanetiona  that 
they  are  an  occupational  tribe  of  some  menial  origin  who  weia  in- 
troduced into  Brahmanism.    They,  of  oonme,    claim  to  bo  nal 
Br&hmanS|  and  the  comparatively  small  number  of  thorn  weoidnl 
at  the  last  Census  is  almost  cei-tainly  due  to  thdr  repugnanoa  to 
the  use  of  the  contemptuous  term  by  which  they  are  oommonlj 
known.    They  have  simply  recorded  themselves  as  Brihmano  mdn 
out  further  distinction.     By  one  account  they  are  desoendfld  fam 
Drona  Achdrya^  the   instiiictor  in  the  military  arts  oCImAIIis 
Kaurava  and  P&ndava  princes.     Hence,  in  Bombay  and  BajpoIlM^ 
they  are  usually  known  as  Achftrja  or  Achftrya.     Bj  anoihor 
when  Dasarathadied  there  was  no  son  present  to  porfonn  tlie 
rites.    So  a  Brahman  took  charge  of  tlie  corpse  till  Bhinitn 
who  did  the  ceremony  and  then  gave  the  clothes  of  the  kin|f  ta  Iki 
Br&hman  as  a  reward.     The  Brahman  objected   to  reoeiwtho  ^fit^ 
but  was  induced  to  do  so  on  the  advice  of  Vasishtha.     Wh^ 
came  and  hcai*d  what  had  hapi)ened  he  blessed  the  Brlhi 
told  him  that  no  one  could  complete  the  death  rites  of  hia 
unless  he  worshippcil  this  Br&hman  and  his  desccndanta 
eleventh   day   after  the  death.     By   another  aoeonnt 
Brahmans  and  Kshatriyas  once  met  together  to  decide  who 
receive  the  various  kinds  of  gifts  {ddHo) .    Those  families 
t4)  accept  the  funeral  offerings  were  cut  off  from  othiff 
and  huve  been  degraded  ever  siuco. 

3.  Every  tribe  of  Br&hmans,  the  Gaur,  Kananjiya^ 
and   so  on,   liave  each  their  own   Mahdpitras.     They  foHoir 
ordinary  Bruhmanical  gotrat.    Thus  in  Gorakhpur  the  MahlpltaBM 
of  Purgana  Dhuriyai)ar  belong  to  the  S&ndily a ^<»/ra,  one  of  the 
highcbt  classes  of  Brahmans.     All  grades  of  \\w\f\Q  aooept  thorn 


<Uu»o<loii  notoB  liy  M.  Ruiiituiran  DAa,  Paisubiul :   M.  MuIumIota  Pn«A4«  II 
voiiter,  Zilla  Sohool,  Pilihhtt :  uud  Pandit  HAnighurib  CliaiiU. 
\Ka*Un\  indui.  II,  1117. 
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their  funoral  priests.  Mahdp&tras  are  endogamous  and  avoid  their 
own  gotfa  and  the  same  prohibited  degrees  in  marriage  as  ordinary 
Br&hmans.  They  have  thoir  parish  or  circle  of  constituents  (jajmdni) 
like  the  ordinary  Purohits.  They  themselves  employ  Briihman 
priests ;  but  are  always  regarded  with  some  contempt. 

4.  The  special  function  of  the  Mah&br&hman  is  the  receiving  of 
the  funeral  ofFerings^  consisting  of  the  clothes^  jewelry,  fumitare, 
and  other  things  belonging  to  the  dead  man.  By  his  vicariously 
wearing  and  using  these  the  theory  is  that  the  soul  is  provided  with 
necessaries  and  luxuiies  in  the  next  world.  Hence,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  the  Mah&brahman  from  his  association  with  death,  is  regarded 
as  an  ill-omened  personage.  No  Hindu  will  mention  his  name  in 
the  morning  before  breakfast;  in  the  Fanj&b  he  rides  on  an  ass^ 
people  are  very  chary  about  meeting  them  on  the  road,  and  when 
an  ofncial  is  receiving  {)etitious  the  voice  of  a  Mah&brfthman 
answering  his  name  makes  all' those  in  his  neighbourhood  give  way 
and  draw  in  their  skirtp.  It  is  chaff  against  him  that  he  waiohes 
the  mortuary  register  for  the  death  of  a  rich  Mah&jan. 


Liiiribution  of  the  M'thdbrdhmanM  according  to  the  Cemnt  of  1891, 


DiHTUicm. 

AohArj 

KiuiAiijijra. 

SArwuriya. 

Oikon. 

Total. 

Dehra  Dtn 

• .  1 

•  •  • 

••• 

69 

69 

Saliiranpur 

673 

•  •  • 

.  •* 

193 

866 

MaiAjTarnagmr 

426 

•  •  • 

.  •  t 

219 

646 

niilaiidflliAlir 

360 

t  •  • 

•.  • 

2i6 

696 

Aligorb 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

.  *  • 

89 

39 

Matbnra 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

.  •  • 

2f>4 

204 

Agra   • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

!•• 

63 

63 

KurrukliAbna 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

22 

22 

Mainpnri      • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

!•• 

129 

129 

Eiiwah 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

.  •  • 

92 

92 

Etali    •         •         •         . 

•  •  • 

•  #• 

*  .. 

9 

9 

BareiUj 

•                   • 

•  •  • 

12 

.  •  • 

121 

13S 

Vut.  ill. 
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Diitrihuiion  of  Ike  MakMrdhmam  aecoriinf  io  I4# 

CeniHi  of  1891 — coDtd. 


DUTMOTB. 

Aob&rj. 

Kanaajiya;. 

SarwArtja. 

OihciB. 

T6TAU 

Bijnor          #         • 

309 

•I* 

••• 

••• 

809 

Bud4an        •         •. 

••• 

•II 

«•« 

230 

230 

Mor&d4b&d   . 

8 

••• 

II* 

659 

562 

Sli&bjahlknpiir 

16 

••1 

•II 

291 

306 

Pilibhlt 

300 

29 

••• 

64 

893 

Cawnpur      • 

••• 

••• 

••• 

30 

30 

Fatehpar      • 

!•• 

••1 

••• 

89 

39 

B^Dd* 

•  .• 

120 

86 

216 

421 

Hamlrpur     •         • 

..• 

••« 

•11 

4 

4 

AllaliibAd     . 

•  •• 

••• 

26 

4 

29 

Benares        •        • 

1*. 

••1 

•II 

7ai 

TOi 

Mirzapnr               • 

•  •• 

••• 

•.• 

199 

199 

Jannpnr       .         • 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

869 

859 

Gh&zipur      •         •         • 

•  •1 

.•• 

••• 

2,188 

2,188 

Ballia 

... 

••• 

••• 

8,261 

8461 

Qorakhpar   • 

... 

••• 

669 

868 

L487 

Basil   .... 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

163 

153 

Asamgarh    • 

•  •• 

26 

1,026 

829 

1J80 

Tar&i  .... 

•  •1 

• 
•  •• 

••1 

n 

11 

Luck  DOW       •         •         • 

6 

169 

1 

112 

278 

UnAo  .... 

••• 

98 

.11 

52 

150 

BidBareli    . 

..• 

••• 

.•• 

414 

414 

8ttapur 

710 

2 

• 
••• 

286 

948 

llardoi         •        • 

••• 

••• 

.•• 

531 

581 

Kheri 

221 

73 

••• 

97 

• 

894 

FaiziUd      . 

••• 

••• 

••• 

819 

219 

Gooda 

••1 

•II 

••• 

804 

204 
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DiUribnlion  of  the  Mahdhrdhmani  according  lo  tke 

Cen»M  of  1891 — conoid. 


DiBTRIOTfi. 

Aohirj. 

Kananjija. 
••• 

Sarwariya. 

Others. 

Total. 

Bahribh      • 

••• 

3 

477 

480 

8utUUipiir     • 

!•• 

••  • 

606 

61 

667 

Fartibgarh  • 

•  •• 

••• 

486 

••• 

486 

riimbanki 

•  •• 

88 

83 

86 

207 

Total 

3,016 

667 

2,872 

13,884 

19,829 

Hahajan  {maid,  '^  great  ;''yan  Sanskrit  jana^  ''  man'')  a  term 
generally  applied  to  the  higher  class  o£  banker  and  money  lender,  a 
title  of  a  sub-caste  of  Banyas.  Those  in  Etah-are  said  to  be  descended 
from  a  Mahijan  and  a  Dhobi  woman.  The  higher  sub-castes  of 
Banyas  will  not  in  consequence  drink  from  their  vessels.  They  are 
believed  to  have  originally  oomefrom  Mathura.  They  have  ^o/ra«— 
MAhur,  Oulahri,  Tinwdla,  Kal&r,  and  Satw&la«  The  Tinw&la  and 
Kalir  take  liquor  shops. 

Distrihnlion  of  M'lhdjaiu  accottfwg  to  the  Ccmmmm  of  169 L 
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Maharashtra — ''The  great  countty/'  a  local  group  of 
Brihmans  who  occupy  what  is  known  as  the  Marhita  country.  It 
is  to  be  remarked  that  in  some  of  the  Puriiuis  the  form  used  it 
l£allarlshtra  and  its  name  has  Ijcen  interpreted  as  "  Uic  country   of 
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the  MahAn/'  a  tribe  o£  outcastes  still  fcmnd  there.  They  have  been 
identified  with  the  Porauoroi  of  Ptolemy.  Their  principftl  aetile- 
ment  in  these  provinces  is  at  Benares  where  they  hold  a  yery  hig^ 
rank  for  learning  and  theology.  Dr.  Wilson/  who  gives  a  vary  full 
account  of  ihcro^  treats  them  under  tlie  heads  of  Desashtha;  Konka* 
nastha ;  Karh&da,  about  whom  there  is  a  curious  tradition  of  human 
sacrifice;  Kftnva;  Madhyandina^  who  are  perhaps  refemd  torn 
Arrian ;'  PAdhya;  Dcvaruklia ;  Palftsa;  Ktrvanta;  Urgnla; 
Javala ;  Abhira  ;  S&vasa ;  Ilasta ;  Kunda ;  Blnda  Gblika ; 
Brdhman  Jais ;  Sopftra ;  Khisti ;  Husaini ;  Ealanki ;  ShenavL 

DiitrihUion  of  MaidrdsAlra  Urdkmant  aecordimf  to  /i# 

CenMUi  of  1891. 
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I  Indian  Cait$,  11, 17,  iqq. 

s  M oOrindle,  Mtfailhintt  and  Arnan,  186  ;  Max  MaUar,  Am^imU  BmnakrU 
«luf «,  883,  106  :  Weber,  Hittory  of  Indian  IAteralur$,  106 1  Oppart»  OHgfaal 
laiilf  0/  Bharatavana,  22. 
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Hahesriy  Halieswari '  (Mahe»ay  ''the  great  lord/^  an  epithet 
ot  Siva)  a  sub-caste  of  Banyas  found  chiefly  in  the  Western  Dis« 
tricts.  Tiio  Mahcsris  of  these  Provinces  connect  their  origin  with  a 
phMW  called  Didw&na  in  the  Jcypnr  State.  By  one  form  of  the 
legend  Sujfit  Sen,  Bfija  of  Khandcia  in  Jaypur,  had  no  son.  The 
Pandits  directed  him  to  go  into  the  forest  and  told  him  that  by 
digging  under  a  certain  tree  he  would  find  an  image  of  MahAdevai 
and  that  then  he  would  have  a  son.  The  Rd  ja  did  as  he  was  told, 
and  fmding  the  image  requested  Mah&deva  to  give  him  a  son.  The 
god  granted  his  prayer,  and  while  his  heir  was  still  a  boy  the  BAja 
died.  One  day  the  prince  went  to  hunt  in  the  forest  and  there 
came  upon  a  party  of  Risliis  engaged  in  their  austerities.  There 
was  a  tank  close  by  where  the  prince  and  his  followers  washed  their 
weapons ;  whercu]X)n  the  water  became  as  red  as  blood.  The  Rishis 
believed  that  the  prince  and  his  followei-s  were  R&kshasas ;  so  to 
prevent  them  from  doing  any  harm  they  built  a  fort  of  iron  round 
them.  This  fort  stands  to  the  present  day  and  is  known  aa 
Lohftgarh  or  "  the  iron  fort.  '^  Immediately  out  of  the  fort  came 
a  voice  saying  "  Strike  1  Strike  1 ''  (mdr  I  mdr  !).  The  Rftja  went 
to  see  what  this  voice  meant  and  when  the  Rishis  saw  him  they 
oursed  him  and  his  Fcvcnty-two  followers,  and  thoy  were  tiirnod 
into  stone.  When  the  iUluiH  heard  ot  the  fate  of  the  prince  they 
started  for  Lohagarh  intending  to  become  Sati  with  him.  But 
when  they  had  erected  the  funeral  ])yre  and  were  about  to  mount 
it,  Siva  appeared  and  gratified  at  their  devotion,  stopped  the  sacriGce. 
Then  he  turned  the  stones  into  men  again,  and  told  them  to  give 
up  the  profession  of  arms  and  take  to  trade.  After  that  the  RIja 
liecamc  their  tribal  bard  (Bhat  or  JAga)  and  from  his  followers  were 
formed  tlie  seventy-two  gotrai  of  the  Maheswaris.  By  another 
form  of  the  story  the  prince  tried  to  force  his  way  into  the  sacred 
ground  in  order  to  witness  a  sacrifice  which  the  Rishis  were  about 
to  perform,  when  they  were  turned  into  stone  and  revived  by  Siva 
at  the  intercession  of  PAnati.  They  got  the  name  of  Maheswari 
because  they  were  brought  to  life  by  Mahesa  or  Siva. 

2,  It  has  l)cen    found   imimssiblo  to  procure  a  full  list  of  the 

seventy-two  gotrng  in  these  provinces.     The 
following    list  has   been   prepared  from  two 


•  B«mm1  on  ©n«itiirio«  at  Mirwtpur,  *nd  a  note  lij  the  Dopuijr  In«p«cior  of  BckoaU. 

nubhtt. 
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imperfect  liBts,  one  from  Mirzapur,  the  other  from  PiliUitt :— • 
Ajmeri;  Angar;  Bahari;  Baldua;  BAngar  or  B&ngliar;  Baryal; 
Begi ;  Bhandftri ;  Bhutra ;  Bih&ni ;  Bimiftni ;  Chandak ;  CSutitngya ; 
D&ga;  Damm&ri;  Daurftni;  Dbat;  Herija;  JBga;  Jharkafc; 
Kabara;  Kall&ni;  Kankani ;  Kam&ni;  Kb&nsat;  Khokhaia; 
Khyalya ;  KotMri ;  Laddha ;  Lakhantiya ;  Lohiya ;  Mai ;  Malpliirfi  ; 
MAln;  Mantri;  Marada;  Mamdharan;  Mundhara;  Natharin; 
Nishkalank;  Part&ni ;  Parw&l ;  Pandp&liya ;  Rithi ;  Sftba ;  Sadhara  • 
Saudh&ni ;  Shikchi ;  Som&ni ;  Soni ;  Tapariya ;  Toeaniwil ;  Totabk 

3.  Maheewaris  are  very  careful  in  the  obeervance  of  all  Hindu 
_  ,   .        ,  customs.     They  are  very  often  initiated  into 

Religion  and  onsioma*  , 

tho  Vallabha  Sampr&daya.  llieir  prieete  are 
Oaur  Br&hmans  who  come  from  the  country  of  their  origin.  Gaur 
Brihmans  will  eat  kaehchi  and  pakiti  from  their  hands  and  so  will 
Agarw&Ias.  Mabeswaris  are  noted  for  their  diarity  and  the  legaid 
they  pay  to  Br&bmans  and  ascetics.  They  partake  of  no  food  with- 
out dedicating  some  of  it  to  Krishnaji. 

4.  Among  the  Mabeswaris  of  Rajput&na  there  is  a  remarkable 

custom  connected  witli  marriace.  The  bride's 

The  western  branch. 

maternal  uncle,  on  the  bridegroom  entering 
the  house  of  the  bride,  catches  her  up  in  his  arms  and  takes  her 
round  the  bridegroom  seven  timcs.^  In  Bombay*  tlie  Meshri 
V&nyas  are  divided  into  Modhs  who  take  their  name  from  Modhera 
in  Par&ntij ;  Dasa  and  Visa  (}oghua ;  Dasa  and  Ytsa  Ad&liya  and 
Dasa  and  Visa  M  and&liya.  The  Dasa  and  Visa  Goghua  and  the 
Dasa  and  Visa  Adftliya  intermarry  in  Kachh  and  K&thiawir.  They 
are  very  careful  to  visit  the  shrine  of  their  &mily  goddess  Bhadri- 
rika  at  Modhera.  Though  they  claim  the  right  to  do  so,  all  do  not 
wear  the  sacred  thread.  Widow  marriage  is  forbidden  and  poly- 
gamy is  practised  only  when  the  first  wife  proves  barren.  At 
marriages,  except  among  the  Mand&liyas,  Modh  bridegrooms  wear 
the  sword.  The  proper  Mabeswaris  claim  descent  from  Nagor  in 
Thar.  They  chiefly  deal  in  clarified  butter,  oil,  sugar  and  molaaifls. 
Vaislinavas  by  name,  but  with  goddesses  as  their  family  guardians, 
their  hereditary  priests  are  P4liw&l  Bi-fthmans,  though  of  late  some 
Pokamas  have  by  purchase  secured  their  patronage.  Praetising 
neither  polygamy  nor  widow  marriage,  they  are  peculiar  in  not 


1  Rajpui^na  QoBeiteer,  II,  251. 
3  lioinbay  Uaulleet,  V,  50,  eq. 
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mAuub. 


Allowing  thoir  women  to  join  the  marriage  party  that  goes  to  fetch 
the  bride. 

Diitrihulion  of  AlaAeswari  Banyat  bif  the  Centut,   1891. 
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Mabror. — A  IlAjput  sept  in  Oudh,  who  by  one  account  were 
originally  Kahare,  and  Uicir  name  is  said  to  have  been  clianged  from 
Mahra  to  Maliror  by  Tilok  Chand.' 

Mahur. — A  sub-caste  of  Banyas  principally  found  in  the 
Western  Districts.  Of  the  MAhuri  of  Behar  who  are  probably 
identical  with  them,  Mr.  lUsloy'  says  that  they  ''occupy  Uf^arly 
the  same  rank  as  A^arwalas  in  social  estimation.  Like  the  Sikhs, 
tlu)  MAhuris  strictly  prohibit  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  a  man  detected 
smoking  would  l)0  oxix^llcil  from  the  community.  Another  iieculiar 
usage  is  that  marriages  are  always  celebrated  at  the  bridegroom's 
house,  and  not  at  the  bride's.     Trade  and  money  lending  are  the 


•  KlUott,  Chronirlfi  of  Un^o,  C2     Oudh  QattUtft,  III,  227  ,  550. 
^Trilttand  C^Mlet,  II.  4^1. 
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HAITHILA. 


proper  oocnpations  of  tho  M&huri.     Some  oE  them  have  aoquirod 
Bubetantial  tenures  and  set  up  as  landlords/' 


DUtiibution  of  M  ah  urn  aeeorilitig  to  the  Cennui  of  1391. 
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.     17,482 

Haithila.^-A  local  tribe  of  Brftbmans  who  take  their  name  from 
Mithila,  the  kingdom  of  Janaka,  father  of  Stta,  and  now  oomprit* 
ing  tho  modern  Districts  of  S3.ran,  Mnzflffarpor,  Darbangah 
Paraniya,  and  part  of  NepAI. 

2.  Of  this  branch  of  BrAhmans  Mr.  Risley  writes  ^ : — '^  The  Mai- 
thila  or  Tirh&tiya  Br&hmans  rank  among  the  Pancha  Gknr.  Dr. 
Wilson,  following  Mr.  Colebrooke,  observes  that  fewer  dittinoii0Ui 
ere  recognised  among  the  Maithila  Br&hmans  than  among  any 
other  of  the  great  divisions  of  Brdhmans  in  India.  This  statement 
needs  to  bo  qualified.    It  is  trno  l.lu\t  the  Maithila  have  no  endogamona 


I  Triiea  and  Caate*,  I,  158. 
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dinBions,  but   their  exo^mous  groups   arc    peouliarly    numeroxiB 
and  complex,  anil  they  have  a  complete  hyi>orgamoii8  system.     For 
the  latter  purpose  the  ca8te  is  divided  into  tive  grou]^ — Srotiya  or 
Sot6,  Jog,  Panjibaddh,  Nfigar,  and  Jaiw&r,  which  take  rank  in  this 
order.    A  man  of  the  Srotiya  group  may   take  a  wife  from  the 
lower  groups  and  is  usually   paid  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for 
doing  so ;  but  be  loses  in   social   estimation  by  the   match,  and  the 
children  of  such  unions,  though  higher  than  the  class  from  which 
their  mothers  came,  are  nevertheless  not  deemed  to  be  socially  equal 
to  the  members  of   their  fatlier^s  class.     The  same  rule  applies  to 
the  other  classes  in  descending  onlcr ;  each  may  take  wives  from  the 
group  below  it.     The  principle  of  this  nile   is  the  same  as   that 
followed  by  Manu  in  laying  down  the  matrimonial  relations  of  the 
four  original  castes,  and  in  its  earliest  form  it  seems  to  have  gone 
Uie  full  length  of  forbidding  a  woman  of  a  higher  group  to  marry  a 
man  of  a  lower  group.     It  is  important,  however,  to  notice  that  in 
Bih&r  the  rule  is  now  much  less  stringent  and  rigid  than  in  Bengal. 
Although  it  is  admitted    to  be  the  right  thing  for  a  girl  to  marry 
within  her  own  group  or   in  a  higher  group,  it   is  not   absolutely 
obligatory  for  her  to  do  so,  and  cases  do  ocx;ur  in  which  a  girl  of  a 
higher  class   marries  a   man  of  a  lower   class  in   consideration  of  a 
substiuitiul  briilo-prioo  being  paid    to  lior  jKircnts.     The  compara- 
tive laxity  of  Bihar  practice  in  this  resiKx;t  may  be  due  partly  to  the 
character  of  the  |)eople,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  caste  obeervanoes 
in  that  part  of  the  country  have  never  been  laid  down  by  a  superior 
authority,  such  as  Ballftl  Sen,  but  have  been  settled  by  the  people 
tlicmselvcs  at   regular  meetings  held  with   that  object.     It  is   well 
known  that    (ho   Icniling   mnnliers  of  the    Maithila  sub-caste  with 
their  Pandits,  their  gencalogiBlH,  and  their    marriage  brokers,  come 
together  in  many  places  in  Tirli&t  for  the  purpose  of  settling  dis- 
puted questions  of  caste  custom    and  of   arranging  marriages.     A 
community  which  has  five  hypergamous  classes  and  a   double  series 
of  exogamous  grou|w,  one  ba^cd  on  locality  and  thcotlieron  mythical 
ancestry,  and  at  the  same  time  attaches  great  im]K)rtance  to  purity 
of  bloo<l,  may  well  find  it  nocesFary  to  take  stock  of  its  arrangements 
from  time  to  time  and  to  see  whether  the  rules  are  being  obeved. 

8.  ''Among  the  Maithila  Briihmansof  Bihar,  as  among  the  Ku- 
lins  of  Bengal,  the  bride-price  familiar  to  students  of  early  tradition 
has  given  place  to  the  briilegroom-price,  which  hypergamy  tends 
necessarily  to  develop.     Polygamy,  formerly   characteristic  of  the 
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Bengal  Kulin,  is  practised  in  Bih&r  in  mnok  the  same  form  by  tbe 
Bikauwa  or  '  vendor ',  a  class  of  Maithila  Brfthmans  who  derive 
their  name  from  the  practice  of  selling  themselves^  or  more  rarely 
their  minor  sons^  to  the  daughters  of  the  lower  groups  of  the  series 
given  above.  Usually  the  Bikanwas  belong  to  tlie  Jog  and  Panji- 
baddh  classes^  and  comparatively  few  of  them  are  found  among  the 
Srotiya  and  NAgar  groups.  Some  have  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty 
wives,  who  live  with  their  own  parents  and  are  visited  at  intervak 
by  their  husbands.  Bikauwa  Brfthmans  who  have  married  into  the 
lower  classes  are  not  received  on  equal  terms  by  the  members  of  their 
own  class^  but  the  women  whom  they  marry  consider  themselves 
raised  by  the  alliance.  The  price  paid  for  a  Bikauwa  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  class  to  which  ho  belongs  and  the  means  of  the  family  of 
the  girl  whom  he  is  to  marry.  It  may  be  as  little  as  twenty  rupees ; 
it  has  been  known  to  rise  as  high  as  six  thousand  rupees. '' 

4.  The  Census  shows  that  the  males  bear  a  considerable  dispio* 
portion  to  the  females — 815  to  515— though,  of  course,  they  do  not 
practise  infanticide. 

Distribuiion  of  Mailhila  Brdkmnm  according  to  H$  Ccmni  of  J89J, 
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Majhwiir,  Manjhi,  Goiid  Highwar,  an  aboriginal  tribe  of 
Dravidian  origin  found  in  the  bill  country  of  South  Mirzapur.— The 
word  Mftnjbi  or  Majhw&r  {Sunekrh  mad h^f a  =  '*  in  tlic  middlo,  mid- 
meet '')  means  ''  leader'^  or  "  headman,  "  and  is  commonly  used 
among  the  Santals  and  Mundas  in  this  sonse.^  The  name  Gond, 
aoeording  to  Mr.  Hislop/  is  the  same  word  as  Khand^and  Kondu  in 
Tdega  meaning  ''  mountain,  '^  the  term  Qond  is  equivalent  to  ''  hill 
people. " 

2.  Their  appearance  is  of  the  ordinary  Qond  type.  They  answer 

to  the  description  given  by  Captain  Forsyth  • 
of  the  aborigines  of  the  Central  Indian  High* 
lands  :^-''  Entii'ely  naked,  with  the  exception   of  a  very  dingy,  and 
often  terribly  scanty,  strip  of  cloth  round  the  middle,  there  was  no 
diflSculty  in  detecting  the  points   that  mark  the  aborigines.     They 
were  all  of  low  stature,  the  Korkus  perhaps  averaging  an  inch  or  two 
higher  than  the  Oonds,  who  seldom  exceed  5  feet  2  inches:  the  colour, 
generally,  a  very   dark  brown,   almost  black  in   many   individuals, 
tliough  never   reaching  the  sooty  blackness  of  the  Negro.    Among 
the  Oonds  a  lighter  brown  tint  was  not  uncommon.     In  features 
both  races  are  almost  identical :  the  face  being  flat,  forehead  low, 
nose  flat  on  the  bridge,  with  open  protuberant  nostrils ;  lips  heavy 
and  largo,  but  the  jaw  usually  well  formed  and  not  prominent  like 
that  of  the  Negro,  the  hair  on  the  face  generally  very  scanty,  but 
made  up  for  by  a  bushy  shock  of  straight  black  Imir.    In  form  they 
are  generally  well  made,  muscular  about  the  shoulders  and  thighs, 
with  lean,  sinewy  forearm  and  lower  leg.     The  expression  of  face  is 
rather  stolid  though  good  humoured.     Some  of  the  younger  men 
might  almost  be  called  handsome — of  the  thin  pattern, — but  the  elders 
have  generally  a  coarse,  weather-beaten  asi)ect,  which   is  not  attrac* 
tive.     All  the  men  present   carried  little  axes,  without  which   they 
never  stir   into  the  forest,   and   many  had  spears  besides. ''     This 
fairly  represents  the  Mirzapur  M&njhis,  who  have  broader  heads  and 
coarser-made  noses  than  the  Kols  or  Pankas.     Among  the  Manjhis, 
the  nose  is  particularly  wide  at  the  Uv^e  and    narrows  to  a  pointed 
lip.     Tlieir  height  is  rather  greater  than  that  of  the  Central  Indian 

>  Dalton,  Dc9rTipUtf€  Ethnology,  208 ;  Bitloy,  Tribe»  and  Castes  of  Bengal^  11,  101 1 
BiUl,  Jungle  Life,  21.  Tho  Minjhipdo  not  appear  in  iho  last  C«naot  list  and  wara 
poMibly  olatMxl  a«  Oonds  or  KharwAra — ihoy  number  16,202  in  Dndhi,  2,787  ia 
Afori*  and  2,316  in  Singrawli  of  iho  Mirxapor  Diairict. 

^Papers  relatintj  to  Aboriginal  Tribes,  4. 

^liighlandM  of  Central  India,  125. 
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Oonds.  The  average  is  about  5  feet  4  inoliee,  but  some  are  as  much 
as  5  feet  5  inches.  Like  other  savages^  they  &il  to  appreciate, 
what  is  in  our  eyes,  the  higher  type  of  Aryan  beauty.  The  clothing' 
of  the  Mirzapur  M&njhis  is  much  superior  in  amount  and  quality 
to  that  of  the  Central  Indian  Qonds. 

3.  The  M&njhis  of  South  Mirzapur  are  divided  into  five  ex- 
_ ogaraous  sub-divisions,  each  of  which  included 

Tribal  organization.  rxx-^  i.         •«.• 

a  number  of  totemietic  septs.  Each  c^ 
these  endogamouB  sub-divisions  is  named  from  the  leading  sept. 
They  say  that  there  was  once  a  Oond  who  had  five  sons^  from 
whom  these  sub-divisions  are  descended.  Many  of  these  buIk 
divisions  and  septs  can  be  identified  with  those  now  eziatinp 
among  the  Oonds  and  other  Dravidian  races.  The  five  ezogap 
mens  sub-divisions  are  Foiya,  Tekftm  or  Tekma,  Mar&i,  Oika 
or  Waika,  and  Olku.  The  Poiya,  which  is  a  sept  of  the  Bengal 
Oonds,*  includes  five  sections :  MarkAm,  Poiya,  Kusro^  Neti,  and 
Sirso.  The  Foiya  are  said  to  take  their  name  from  the  pawai 
tree^  out  of  a  leaf  of  which  they  believe  themselves  to  have  been 
bom,  and  which  they  Avill  not  cut  or  bum.  Tho  Kusro  is  also 
a  Oondi  sept  in  Bengal  and  the  Central  Provinces.*  The 
Mark&m  is  also  a  sub-division  of  the  Agariyas.  The  word  means 
*'  a  tortoise/'  which  this  sept  will  not  kill  or  eat.  It  also 
appears  among  the  Oonds  of  the  Central  Provinces,*  Hie  other 
septs  rof  tliis  sub-division  liave  not  been  identified,  but  are 
probably  both  Oondi  and  of  totemestic  origin.  The  second  sub* 
division  includes  the  TekSm  or  Tekma,  Mai*paclii,  Netftm,  Poslm^ 
Kariy&m,  Sindrtlm,  Kordm,  Gima^  Dadiichi,  Ko&ichi,  Ulangwati, 
and  Kargoti.  Many  of  these  are  both  Oondi  and  totemisticj  ae 
will,  probably  on  fui-ther  enquiry  in  the  Central  Indian  hills,  be 
found  to  be  the  case  with  all.  Thus  Tekftm  is  a  Gh>nd  sept.* 
Marpachi  is  possibly  equivalent  to  the  Narpachi  of  Mr.  Hislop.* 
Net&m  or  Nait&m  is  a  Oond  sept  derived  from  a  word  meaning 
''tortoise/'  which  is  the  totem.^    Posdm   is  possibly  derived  from 


»  Wesiermmrok,  Jfwfory  of  Human  Marriage^  257. 

:  Bitley,  TyibeM  and  Caitct,  II,  App.  54. 

>Bi8loy  Tribei  and  Castes,  H,  App,  54;  Ilislop,  Papers^  App.  p.  ii. 

*  Hialop,  Papers,  App.  ii;  Central  Pwvincos  GatoUeer,  278. 

^Hialup,  Papers,  App,  ii ;  Central  Provinces  Qasctlesr,  LIS,  273. 

*  L0€  €%i, 

*0€nlral  Provinces  Gaxelteer,  139  ;  BiBloy,  Trihss  and  OiuU*,  II,  App,  ftl;  Ui»» 
lop,  loc  cit. 
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the  Gond  pusti  or   "  cat/'  and  ie   a  sept  among  the   Mundas   of 
Bengal.*     Similarly,   tho   Sindr&m   apparently     take   their   name 
from  Sindra^  '*  a  lizard/^  which  is  recorded  as  a  Kolami  word  in  Mr. 
Hislop's    vocabiilariee.     Daddichi    is    possibly    equivalent   to  the 
Dadave  of  Mr.  Ilislop's  list.'  Koflichi    is  probably  the  Kowa  or 
Kaw&chi  of  the   Central  Provinces,'  and  may  be  connected  with 
Koa,  a  ''  silk  cocoon/'  which  gives  its  name  to  one  of  the  Munda 
Bepts.^     In   tho  third  or  Mar&i  snb-division  the  septs  are  Soiyftm 
or  Soima,  Sarotiya,  Pandam,  Karp£,  Kussenga,  Purkela,  Masr&m, 
Armor,  Arpatti,  and  K&rpatti.     Many  of  theso^  and  probobly  all,  are 
both  Gondi  and  totemistio.     Thus  Mar&i  reminds  us  of  tlie  Mar&ni 
or  Mar&wi  Gond  sub-divisions  in  the  Central  Provinces,  as  well  as  of 
the  tribe  of  Mftri   Gonds,  and  may  be  connected  with  the  Gondi 
Mftra,     "a     tree/'    which   appears   in    Mr.  Hislop's   vocabulary.' 
Sarota,  again,  is  a  Gond  sept.'     Soiyfim   or  Soinia,  a  title  possibly 
connected  with  the  Suiya  bird,  which  is  held  in  high   respect  and 
used  as  a  predictor  of  omens   by  all  tlicse   allied  races,   is  a  sept  of 
BA]  Gonds    in   the  Central  Provinces  and  among  the    Kharw&rs, 
Bediyas,  and  Mundas   of  Bengal.^     Again,  Pandaram,  a  Central 
Provinces  Gond  sept,  and  Panru,  a  totemistio  Lobar  sept  in  Chota 
Nfigpur,  remind  us  of  the  Pandaru  of  the  Manjhis.^     Karsenga, 
MuHrdin,  and  Arntor  miiHt  ulso  be  closely  connected  with  the  Gond 
septs    of    Kurscnga,    Mcsrum,    and   Armor.'     In    the   fourth   or 
Waika  sub-ilivisiou   the  si'pU  are  nine  in  number :  Waika,  Kordm, 
Armu,  P&wal6,  Chicham,  Walariya,  OtS,  UrrS,  and  Salam.    Of  these 
the  KorSm,  Waika,  Armu,  Pawale,  Chicham,  Ot£,  Urr£,  and  Sal&m 
are  undoubtedly  analogous  to  the  Kolam,  Wuika,  Chichain,  Watti, 
Wurfi,  and  Salam   of  the  Centml    Provinces  Oonds.''^     The  Kor&m 
eept  again  appears  among  the  Gonds  of  barguja  and  Uriir  among 
the   Bengal   Kharwars.^'     In  the    fifth  and   last    sub-division   the 
Hcpts  are  Olku,  Portfi,  Kdrcho,  Kamro,  Sumcr,  Jaitha,  and   S4hjad. 


■  Rinloy,  loe.  cil,    PhMi  in  apparonily  our  Kn^fliiih  Pamiy. 

»  Crntrai  /Voonir^rt  OatclUcr,  138,  130. 
<Biiiloy.  loc.cil.,  II,  IOC.. 

*  Central  Provinret  OatetUer,  137,  138,  I3i) ;   llitlop.  Paper*,  7. 

•  Hitlop,  loc,  ril.,  Afrp.   I;  Central  Profinces  Qatetleer,  273. 

7  Central  Pmvinceg  Oatetleer,  139  ;   Hiiiloj  toe.  fU.,  II,  App.  8  :  79,  App.  108. 
"IIUlop,  U)c.  cit.t  App.  II:  Binloj,  loc.  cit,^  II,  App.  95, 

9  Central  Provinrea  Gaxrttt'^r,  l.T?,  138,  139,  273.  Armur  Appoarc  to  firo  iu  njuun, 
|o  ihe  town  of  Ariiiori  in  ilic  ChAmln  Diniriri. 

^•Oateiterr,  273.  137,  13.S.  139  ;  IIiHlop.  10,  11.  App..  4<J.  App.  ii. 
iiDaliun.  Klknolofty,  27H.  Kmloy.  lor.  fit.,  11.79. 
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Of  these  Korcho  is  certainly  a  Oond  sept,^  and  Poiift  is  most 
probably  identical  with  the  Pnrthi  of  the  Hos  and  the  Porti  of  the 
Mundas^  among  whom  it  is  said  to  mean  a  crocodile.'  The  septs 
of  Sumer^  Jaitha^  and  Sdhjad  wonid  appear  to  mark  Hindninflnence, 
if  they  respectively  imply  a  connection  with  the  holy  mountain  of 
Merui  the  Hindn  Jctha  or  "  superior/'  and  Sihjaddi  or  "  the  des- 
cendants of  tlio  banker/' 

4.  A  large  number  of  these  totemistio  septs  still  retain  traditions 

of  emigration  from  the  Western  hills  from 
Jabalpur  and  the  head-waters  of  the  Son  and 
Narbada  rivers.  Tliey  represent  themselves  as  having  come  £rom  a 
series  of  forts  (garh),  which  can  be  recognised  along  the  line  of  the 
Western  Vindhyan  and  Kairaur  ranges.  Thns^  they  are  agreed 
that  of  the  five  brothers^  Marfti  was  the  g^reatest  and  ruled  in 
Mandlagarh  or  Mandla^  which  was  a  noted  Gtmd  fortress.*  So  the 
Marpachi  came  from  Sftrangarh  in  Sambalpur ;  the  Netftm  from 
Sonagarh,  which  may  be  Sonagion^  in  Wardha ;  the  Sarota  from 
O&rliagarh,  which  is  possibly  Garha^  in  Jabalpur ;  the  Korobo  from 
Phuljhargarh  in  Sambalpur;  tlio  UrrA  from  Jhanjhnagargarh,  of 
which  Jhftnsigarh,  or  the  fort  of  Jhftnsi^  is  a  variant ;  the  Oima  from 
Maruagarh,  which  may  be  Miru^  in  BilAspur ;  the  PortA  from 
R&dgarh  in  Sambalpur ;  the  Poiya  from  Patnagarh  in  Sambalpor ; 
the  Kariyftm  from  Khairagarh  in  Chhatttsgarh ;  the  Poelm  from 
Uj jaingarh  in  Owftlior ;  the  Tekam  from  Tjinjigarh  in  Bilaghlt ; 
and  the  Armu  from  Cli&ndagarh,  the  head-quarters  of  the  distriot 
of  that  name.  Search  lias  liitherto  failed  to  identify  Bilirogarh, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Kor&m^  Dantagarh  of  the  Mark&m^  Mohar 
ragarh  of  the  Kusro^  Chinwilgarh  of  the  Armor^  and  Saidagarh  of 
the  Arpatti ;  but  they  are  all  doubtless  to  be  found  somewhere  ak>ng 
the  Western  hills  in  Riwa  or  the  Central  Provinces. 

6.  Besides  the  evidence  from  the  names  of  the   septs,  there  is 

ample  proof  that  the  basis  of  the  tribal  organi- 
mism.  zation  is  totemistio.     Thus  they  have  a  I^^end 

that  the  five  ancestors  of  the  subdivisions  once  crossed  a  river  on 
the  way  to  a  feast,  and  throe  of  them  returned  on  a  raft.  Mean- 
while the  river  rose,  and  the  other  two  brothers  were  unable  to 
cross,  when  a  tortoise  (haekhua)  took  them  up  on  its  back  and  ferried 


1  C§niral  ProvinuM  OateUctr,  273. 

>r>a1t<)n.  loc.  rif..  1K9;  Kiiloy,  ioc,  cti.,  11, 107. 

sC*«nfrat  Vrovinctt  OateUetr,  101,280;  Dalton,  (^e.  ciC,m> 
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ihem  over.  These  two  men  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Poiya  and 
Tek&m  snb-divisionSi  which  to  this  day  worship  the  tortoise,  and 
will  not  injnre  or  kill  it. 

6.  They  fix  the  date  of  their  emigration  into  tlie  Mirzapor  Far- 
„  .     ^.  ganas  of  Dudhi  and  Singranii,  and  the  native 

state  of  Sargnja,  at  about  ten  generations  ago* 
They  maintain  their  connection  with  their  native  land  by  occa- 
sional pilgrimages  to  shrines  at  Siranggarh  and  Maruagarh. 
They  have  a  legend  that  when  lUmcliandra  broke  the  famous  bow  at 
the  court  of  Janalca,  King  of  Vidoha^  in  Mithila,  its  pieces  fell  in 
four  places,  to  the  site  of  one  of  which,  on  the  banks  of  the  Narbada, 
they  still  resort  for  pilgrimage.  The  Gond  connection  is  again 
kept  up  by  the  common  worship  of  the  national  deities  BArha  Deo 
or  Ningo,  and  his  attendant  BAgbiya.  They  say  that  there  is  a 
temple  and  images  of  these  tribal  gods  at  their  place  of  pilgrimage 
on  tlie  Narbada.  Here,  in  the  land  of  their  wanderings,  Ningo 
resides,  either  in  the  common  village  shrine  {DeoAdr),  or  in  soma 
ancient  idl  tree,  which  no  M&njhi  will  cut  or  injure. 

7.  The  totemistic  septs  already  named  are  exogamous.     No  one 

can  marry  in  his  own  sept  or  Kuri,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  this  rule  fails  to  prevent  tlie 
marriage  of  near  of  kin,  aud  so  the  more  advanced  members  of  the 
tribe  have  begim  to  reinforce  it  with  the  standard  formula — ckacAera, 
mamera,  pAyphera,  m/iiuera,  which  bars  the  line  of  the  paternal 
uncle,  maternal  uncle,  paternal  aunt,  and  maternal  aunt :  but  the 
more  primitive  M^njhis  adhere  to  the  old  Gond  rulo^  by  which  first- 
oousins,  provide<l  they  are  not  the  offspring  of  two  sisters,  by  pre- 
ference intermarry,  and  it  is  a  taunt  against  them  tliat,  in  defiance  of 
Uindu  custom,  a  man  is  not  debarred  from  joking  {dillagi)  with  the 
daughter  of  liis  own  daughter. 

8.  Ilypergamy  so  far  prevails  tluit  the  Poiya    sept  will   not 

intermarry  or  cat  with  the  Sarota,  whom  they 
consider  inferior  to  themselves.  They  explain 
this  by  a  curious  legend  which  recalls  the  time  when  the  tribe  lived 
by  hunting.  A  man  of  the  Poiya  sept  had  a  hound  which  he 
prized  so  much  that  he  uted  to  feed  it  every  day  out  of  a  new 
earthen  vessel.     One  day  a  man  of  the  Sarota  sept  asked  him  for 


•  For  this  rule  among  the  real  Oondt  tee  C«nir<%l  Provineet  OaatlUer,  276 ;  For 
■yUi,  Uighlnnds  of  Centrnl  India,  158.  Tho  ooptom  !•  rof orrol  to  by  W«»«Urmaik 
ilisiorynf  Uumttn  Marriage /iJl,  mul  Lubbiok.  Oiigin  «/ Civil uatwn,  Ui. 
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the  loan  of  the  dog^  and  when  the  animal  was  pat  in  his  charge, 
contrary  to  the  injunctions  of  its  master^  he  fed  it  upon  sorapB,  and 
the  animal  went  mad.  The  Poiya  was  so  angry  that  he  seized  the 
Sarota^  and,  harnessing  him  to  a  plough^  made  him  drag  it  through 
a  field.  Since  then  the  Poiyas  have  taken  an  oath  not  to  eat  with 
or  intermarry  with  a  Sarota,  because  they  are  no  better  than  oxen. 
9.  They  have  a  tribal  council  {paneJ^dj^ni)  at  which  every  house- 
holder has  a  seat.    I'his  assembles  on  oooa* 

Tribal  oonnoil. 

sions  when  the  brotherhood  oolkot  for  mar« 
liages  or  funerals.  When  any  caste  matter,  such  as  cases  regarding 
maiTiage,  adultery,  eating  with  inferior  castes,  etc.,  has  to  be  decided, 
the  meeting  is  convened  through  the  Fat&ri  or  tribal  priest.  At 
each  meeting  the  oldest  or  most  respectable  member  present  is 
appointed  chairman  {sarpanci  or  gdnwha) .  Offences  against  morality 
are  punished  by  exoommimication,  which  may  be  for  as  long  as 
twelvo  years.  Beetoration  to  caste  can  only  be  effocted  by  feeding 
the  clansmen  on  goat's  flesh  and  rice.  The  number  of  dinners  to  bo 
given  depends  on  the  gravity  of  the  offence.  Disobedience  to  the 
ordera  of  the  council  involves  summary  excommunication,  ami  the 
offender  has  to  pay  a  money  fine  in  addition  to  giving  a  tribal 
dinner.  Young  men,  if  convicted  of  an  offenoe,  receive  a  shoe-beat- 
ing under  sentence  o£  the  caste  tribunal.  Witnesses  in  the  case 
must  belong  to  the  caste.  No  oath  is  administered,  but  perjury 
before  the  council  involves  excommunication.  When  a  man  keqps 
an  unmarried  woman,  or  a  woman  intrigues  with  an  unmarried 
man,  the  penalty  of  excommunication  is  rigidly  enforced,  and  they 
can  be  restored  only  on  payment  of  the  fine  and  providing  a  dinner 
for  the  clansmen.  In  such  cases  if  a  man,  throng  poverty  or 
wilfulness,  refuses  to  accept  tlie  orders  of  the  ooundl,  and  illegitimate 
children  are  bom  to  him,  their  parents  are  unable  to  get  them 
married  in  the  tribe.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  the  children  often 
themselves  jmy  the  tribal  fine  and  get  their  parents  married  in 
their  old  age.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  performed  in  the  nsoal 
way,  they  are  restored  to  caste,  and  theif  children  oan  be  married 
in  the  tribe.  If  the  illegitimate  child  happen  to  be  a  daughter,  she 
of  coiirse  cannot  find  the  cost  of  getting  her  parents  married  and 
restored  to  caste.  But  her  father's  brother,  or  his  son,  is  permitted 
to  take  her  into  his  family  and  get  her  married  in  the  regular  way. 
She  then  obtains  full  rank  in  the  tribe,  but  she  is  not  allowed  to 
visit  her  parents  or  cat  in  their  house. 
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lU.  Atf  loug  as   ilie  conditions  of  exogamy  are  obeerved,  varia- 
tions in  social  position,  distance  o£  residenoe, 

MarriAgo*  _,„  ... 

or  diuoronccs  in  religious  practice  or  oocnpa- 
tion  are  not  a  bar  to  marriage.      But  it  is  essential  that  they 
should  generally  observe  tlie  same  religion.    Tliey  have  not  the 
distinct  survivals  o£  marriage  by   capture  as  found'  among  the 
regular  Gonds ;'  but  connected  with  this  is  a   special  ceremony  of 
ecn/arreatio,  by  which  the  bride  is  not  allowed  to  enter  the  house  of 
her  husband  until  ho  and  she  sit  outside  and  join  in  eating  rioe  milk, 
and  boiled  rice.     As  with  tlie  regular    Qonds,  monogamy  is  the 
general  rule;'  and,  among  ordinary  people,  only  one  wife  is  taken, 
unless  she  happens  to  be  bairen,  when,  as  is  usual  among  savage 
races,'  a  second  woman  is  taken  in  marriage.     But  there  is,  among 
the  better  class  of  Mftnjhis,  no  prejudice  against  polygamy  ;.in  fact 
it  18  considered  respectable.     The  women  do  considerable  field  or 
other  work,  and  hence  their  services  are  valued.     There  is  a  man  at 
present  in  Dudhi  who  has  seven  wives.     When  theie   are  more 
wives  than   one,    they  always  live  amicably  together,  bwause  the 
more  wives  a  man  lias  the  easier  they  get  through  the  severe  labour 
which  falls  to  their  lot.*     The  rights  of  the  senior  wife  are  always 
rospooted :  she  rules  the  household,  and  is  treated  with  considera- 
tion at  social  meetings.     Conciibinos  arc  allowed  in  some  places, 
but  the  general  feeling  is  against  the  practioe.     Polyandry  is  abfo- 
lutely  forbidden,   and  even  the  idea  is  considered  most  repulsive. 
Unmarried  girls  are  allowed  considerable  liberty,  and  tend  cattle,  and 
run  about  the  village,  and  visit  the  houses  of  clansmen.     Intertribal 
immorality  is  lightly  punished.       The  father  of  the  girl  or  her 
paramour,  if  lie  can  afford  it,  has  to  pay  a  flne  of  two  maunds  of 
kodo  millet  and  a  feed  of  boilal  rice  and  goat's  ilesh  to  the  clansmen. 
Then  the  girl  is  made  over  by  a  sort  of  informal  marriage  to  her 
lover,  and  both  are  admitted  to  full  caste  rights.     But,  if  she  is 
detected  in  an  intrigue  with  a  man  of  another  caste,  she  is  perma* 
nently  excommunicated,  and  she  can  go  and  live  with  her  paramour 
as  his  concubine  if  his  tribesmen  will  allow  it,  or  bettle  down  apart 
from  her  family,  and  make  her  living  as  best  she  can. 


■Hislop.  be.c«<..  11. 
•Cmlroi  Provifiee$  GantlUer,  IOC,  278. 
s  WecUmiark,  lor.  cit.,  i88. 

4 Ob  ibis  •••  WMtoroukrk,  Ice.  eit,,  491.  492,  495,  4d6  ;  L^ionrnMO,  Evolution  ^ 
Miafria§§,  180,  *|.  ;  Speooer.  Trinfif  Uj  of  SocicU*^,  1,  657. 
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11.  It  is  oharacteristio  of  the  M&njhiB^  like  all  Qoniu,^  that 
,,    .  ,.  .     ,        inEont  marriage  is  not  the  rule.     Like  all 

Marriage  preiimiiiariei.  ^     .  .  . 

fiavages,  matunty  oomee  at  an  early  age." 
The  usual  ago  is  Bixteen  for  males  and  twelve  for  girls.  There  b 
no  trace  of  the  Gt)nd  custom  of  taking  omens  to  determine  the 
expediency  df  a  match.*  The  negotiations  are  carried  oat  by  tlis 
Patdri^  or  tribal  priest,  and  by  preference  the  moonlight  fortnight 
of  the  month  is  selected  for  the  purposa  After  the  Patftri  has 
selected  the  girl,  the  brid^room's  friends  visit  her  house,  and  inspect 
her  carefully  to  satisfy  themselves  that  she  has  no  mental  or  bodily 
defect.  The  couKent  of  the  parents  on  both  sides  is  essential,  and 
it  is  only  in  very  exceptional  cases  that  the  parties  exercise  any 
right  of  choice.  ' 

12.  When  the  bridegroom  is  poor,  the  arrangement  eometinies 

takes  the  form  of  what  is  known  to  Ethno* 

Boena  marriage* 

legists  as  the  Beena  marriage,  in  which  the 
bridegroom  serves  her  father  a  certain  number  of  years  for  his 
bride.  This  is  known  as  "  the  son-in-Iaw-at-home ''  (giar^aifda). 
Tlio  practice  is  very  oommon  among  Qonds  and  the  allied  tribes 
like  the  Kurkus.*  While  undergoing  his  period  of  probation,  the 
youth  is  carefully  excluded  from  the  society  of  his  future  bride  and 
lives  in  an  outhouse  apart  from  the  family.  The  praeiioe^  which 
necessarily  implies  poverty  on  both  sides,  involves  some  social 
discredit.  But^  so  far  as  it  exists  in  combination  with  intertribal 
license,  it  tends  to  check  polygamy.* 

IS.  Wlien  the  preliminary  marriage  arrangements  are  complete, 

the  bridegroom's  friends  take  some 


Betrothal.  _., 

{p^ri)  to  the  bride's  house.  The  olansmen 
resident  in  the  village  are  summoned.  Then  the  two  bthers  put  their 
hands  together,  and  a  leaf  platter  (dauna)  full  of  liquor  ^  is  placed 
into  the  hands  of  each :  these  vessels  they  exchange,  and  then  get 


>  Hialop,  loe,  eii,^  8. 

*  Spencer,  Principle  of  Sociology,  1,  51. 
>HiiIop,  loe.  Ht,  18. 

«  Hialop,  loc.  eit^  26  ;  Central  Province  GatHteer,  40.  9f77  ;  Daltoa.  Mtkmifjh 
41,47  ;  Sborring,  CoiUs,  II,  303. 

*  On  thifl  see  Wetiermark,  loc.  cit.,  403. 

*  The  eame  onetom  prevails  among  the  Bhtls  of  the  Weatem  hills.  When  Ihs  hrUt 
price  is  sotilod,  the  father  cf  the  boy  makoa  a  onp  of  loavea  of  tha  Dhik  lies,  plamng 
it  on  the  top  of  the  ghara  of  liquor,  and  puts  inside  it  two  aanaa*  worth  of  ooppareoia. 
The  girl's  brother,  or  some  other  relation,  then  takec  the  ooia  and  Urns  tiM  sap  of 
leaTes  npeide  down.  The  l>otrothal  is  then  oomplete,  and  notlilaf  r&mabm  b«t  la 
drink  the  liquor,  which  is  done  on  the  spot.— /SoTpuUiici  Qowtttr,  I,  IIS. 
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up  and  bow  to  each  other  and  say  "  Hail,  marriage  connection  I  *' 
{SMmdli  fuidrl).  Tlicn  the  clansmen  present  consume  the  cakes 
and  liquor,  and  the  betrotlial  is  Anally  settled. 

14.  It  is  an  interesting  feature  in  Mflnjhi  weddings,  possibly  con- 

nected with  descent  in  the  female  Une,  that 
Poiitio^af^^mater.     the  maternal  uncle  of  the  bride  presents  her 

before  marriage  with  a  suit  of  clothes.  Simi- 
larly the  bridegproom's  maternal  uncle  g^ves  him  a  money  present. 
These  gifts  are  known  by  the  special  name  of  'Mowry'^  {dafja). 
When  the  marriage  is  over,  the  boy^s  father  gives  his  son's  maternal 
onole  a  present :  among  poor  people,  a  calf  is  given  ,*  among  rich 
people  a  buffalo.  He  gives  nothing  to  the  maternal  uncle  of  the 
bride.     This  present  is  known  as  the  "  dismissal  gift ''  (biddi) . 

15.  It  is  characteristic  of  all  Qonds  that  the  bride  is  purdhased, 

and  the  price  consists  of  such  things  as  are 
necessary  for  feeding  the  guests  invited  to 
the  marriage.^  Among  the  Manjbis  of  Mirzapur,  the  price  paid 
by  the  boy's  father  to  the  father  of  the  girl  consists  of  three 
maands  of  rice,  a  goat,  and  two  loin-cloths,  or  sheets  {dioli,  sdri)i 
one  for  the  bride,  and  one  for  her  mother.  He  also  sends  an 
earthen  i>ot  (luuda)  full  of  cakes  (pdri),  and  five  ni}HX»  in  cash  : 
this  sum,  it  is  understood,  will  be  expended  in  purcliasing  cooking 
Tossels,  whieh  are  to  be  given  as  a  dowry  by  her  father  to  the  bride. 

16.  The  bridegroom,  when  he  starts   to   fetch  his  bride  goes 

dressed  in  white  clothes ;  coloured  garments 
'^  "^'SS!  **"***"     arc  forbidden.     Before  he  starts,  his  mother 

does  the  parackkan,  or  "wave  ceremony,*' 
by  moving  over  his  head  a  ricc-jwundcr  and  a  tray  containing  a 
lighted  lamp,  in  order  to  bring  good  luck.  Before  the  procession 
starts,  his  mother  sits  down  and  suckles  the  boy  at  her  breast. 
This  is  apparently  a  symbolical  recognition  of  maternity.*  The 
bridegroom  should  be  conveyed  in  the  procession  either  on  horse- 
hack  or  in  a  large  cot  litter  known  as  "the  ship"  (faAdi).  Not 
long  ago  a  Maujhi  in  South  Mir/Mipur  was  excommunicated  because 
lie  had  liis  son  taken  to  bo  luarrieil  in  a  palaiuiuin  (pdlit).  When 
the  procession  arrives  at  the  girrs  village  they  are  escorted  to  their 
halting-place    (ianwdma),   which   is    generally   an  enclosed   space 


•  Ilialop  lo€.  cii.,  18;  Crulral  Frofrinut  GateUeet,  1«6. 

*Tlio  Mimo  oniiium  provaila  aiiiong  uUior  racM    in  cam  of  lulupiiaii.  — LubUick 
Orifim  •§  CivOiaAitaii,  97. 
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surrounded  with  bamboo  hurdles^  under  some  trees  in  the  iiei^« 
bourhood.  From  there  the  bridegroom's  father  sends  the  bride  a 
silver  necklet  (hamuli)  and  armlet  (bdiu),  which  she  wears  at  the 
marriage. 

17,  On  the  day  they  arrive,  the  bridegroom's  party  are  not 

^  _,     ^       ^  fed.^areminisoenso  of  marriage  by  capture. 

Another  indication  of  this  is  that  when  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  taken  to  the  retiring-room  {ioiaimr)  after  the 
marriage^  the  door  ie  blocked  by  the  wife  of  the  bride's  brother,  who 
will  not  admit  them  until  she  receives  a  present.  The  marriage  cere- 
mony takes  place  in  a  nuptial  shed  {mdnro)  erected  in  the  oonrtyard 
of  the  bride's  house,  wliere  the  ceremony,  such  as  it  is,  is  performed 
by  the  Patftri,  or  tribal  priest.  The  Baiga,  or  aboriginal  devil  priest, 
has  the  special  duty  of  planting  the  first  pole  of  the  marriage  shed. 
Brfthmans  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  business,  except  that  in  some 
of  the  more  advanced  families  they  are  now  asked  to  fix  the  hicky 
time  ($a'ai).  The  post  of  the  best  man  is  taken  by  the  sister's 
husband  of  the  bridegroom,  who  is  known  as  the  lotana,  or  ''  Vxkm 
on."  His  business  is  to  lift  the  boy  off  the  oot  on  whidi  ho  sits 
in  state  and  place  him  on  the  marriage  litter.  He  has  also  to  see 
that  he  is  provided  with  a  black  bead  and  a  silver  neoklaoe  nmnd 
his  neck,  to  save  him  from  the  Evil  eye.  Meanwhile,  afttt  the 
arrival  of  the  bridegroom's  procession,  the  Patiri  makes  a  square 
(ehauh)  in  the  courtyard  with  lines  of  barley  flour,  and  when  the 
lucky  moment  arrives,  the  bridegroom  and  his  friends  mareh  in 
with  songs  and  beating  of  drums.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  the 
boy's  father  solemnly  plants  a  spear,  an  obvious  surrival  of  marriage 
by  capture.  The  best  man  then  escorts  the  bridegroom  into  the 
enclosure,  waving  a  fan  over  his  head,  to  guard  him  from  the  spirits 
of  evil|  which  are  particularly  dangerous  at  sudi  an  important 
crisis  in  the  life  of  the  boy.  Here  the  girl's  female  relations  bar 
his  entry  and  will  not  admit  him  until  they  receive  a  present.  The 
bride  is  then  brought  out  from  the  inner  room,  and  they  both  sit, 
facing  East,  on  rude  mats  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  9dl  tree  («i#res 
robmta).  The  best  man  fastens  the  clothes  of  the  pair  in  a  knot, 
inside  which  are  tied  up  a  copper  pice  and  a  piece  of  betel-nut. 
This  done,  the  Fat&ri  makes  tlie  pair  revolve  five  times  round  the 
spear  in  the  course  of  the  sun,  the  bridegroom  marohing  in  front, 
followed  by  the  bride,  who  rests  her  hands  on  his  shoulders.  After 
this  the  gprl  is  formally  made  over  by  a  rude  hmfMdm  eersmony 
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to  ihe  bridegroom's  father.  Iler  father  asks  :  ''  Will  you  reoeivo 
her  ?  "  and  the  answer  is :  "  I  have  i*eceived  her  with  pleasure/'  On 
this  hoth  the  falhers-iu-law  (sanulhi)  embrace.  Next  the  pair  are 
again  seated  on  the  mats,  and  the  bridegroom's  drinking-vessel  is 
placed  before  the  bride  and  her's  before  him.  Each  drinks  out  of 
the  cup  of  the  other.  Then  the  boy's  father  presents  a  new  suit 
of  clothes  to  each  of  the  senior  women  of  the  bride's  family,  and  her 
mother  or  grandmother  waslies  the  feet  of  the  married  pair,  and 
makes  a  mark  on  the  spear  with  some  rice  and  curds,  which 
are  subsequently  offered  to  S&raj  Nfir^yan.  Next  she  marks  the 
foreheads  of  the  pair  with  curds  and  rice,  and  the  same  ceremony 
is  repeated  by  the  father  of  the  bride;  after  which  the  bride- 
groom smears  the  nose,  forehead,  and  hair  parting  of  the  girl  with 
red  lead  {iindur),  and  this  is  the  binding  part  of  the  ceremony. 
TIio  bride's  father  on  this  presents  the  bridegroom  with  a  cow  calf. 

18.  After  marriage  the  married  pair  are  taken  into  an  inner 

room  known  as   the   kokabar^   the  walls  of 
^""koitui.  ^**'       which  are  decorated  with  rude  figures  of  birds 

and  animals,  which  were  once  probably  tribal 
totems,  but  the  meaning  of  the  custom  has  now  been  forgotten. 
This  ceremony  points  to  the  original  liabit  of  immediate  consumma- 
tion of  marriage,  as  even  now  api^ears  to  l)0  the  liabit  among  ruder 
allied  tribes  like  the  Orions.^  Now-a-days,  among  the  Mftnjhis,  all 
that  is  done  is  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  eat  together,  the  boy's 
crown  (maur)  is  removed,  and  he  has  to  submit  to  a  number  of 
ooariie  practical  joke^  on  the  part  of  the  female  relations  of  the 
bride.  This  over,  the  bridegroom  retires  and  joins  his  friends  out- 
side the  village.  The  marriage  alwayt)  takes  place  at  night,  and 
next  day  the  bridegroom  and  his  friends  are  summoned  to  %tlie 
marriage  feast.  The  invitation  is  conveyed  by  the  Patiri,  who 
takes  a  brass  vessel  (lota),  containing  a  little  rice,  water,  and  a 
mango  leaf,  to  the  halting-place  of  the  procession.  He  stands  with 
the /o/f>  in  his  hand  Iwtore  the  bridegroom's  father,  and  humbly 
asks  him  to  come  to  the  feast. 


■Daltofn.  Ethnology,  V^,  Tho  ooromonjr  formn  ih©  tu'.joct  of  %  food  Hihir 
proverb  t— lion rtr a  wM-vi  Icoi  6d<  na  pilcMu,  ki^hahar  dydaha  hi  chaehi  i  ••  No  one 
■poAks  to  her  in  ibe  ouptial  thed  (where  %\\  Hato  cgreM),  but  she  oUioie  Uio  irMi- 
meni  of  the  bridefrroom'a  Muni  in  th«  kohabar  (where  only  the  near  reUtirM  of  th« 
bride  end  brUlcfrnom  aro  t*UoWf.|)  "-  Chrintian,  UxUar  l'r<yvtrks,  M^. 
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The  aoceptanoe  of  the  invitation  is  notified  by  his  toaching  the 
lota  with  his  hand.  After  this  the  invitation  is  conveyed  in 
the  same  way  to  the  relations  and  clansmen  constitating  the 
bridegroom's  party.  As  they  go  to  the  bride's  hoose,  they  are 
accompanied  by  a  Cliamdr  or  Ohasiya  beating  a  drum.  When  they 
sit  down  to  eat^  the  bridegroom  and  best  man  refuse  to  touch  the 
food  until  the  bride's  father  gives  them  a  present. 

19.  Next  day  they  return  home.     If^  as  is  usually  the  case,  the 

bride  is  nubile,  she  goes  home  at  onoe  with 
The  brhiffi^^  We  of     i^^j  hosband  j  if  she  is  not  nubile,  there  is  a 

second  guuna  ceremony  in  the  third  or  fifth 
year  after  the  marriage.  As  she  is  being  dismissed  with  her  hus- 
band, the  Patftri  repeats  some  verses ;  and  pd%  and  betel  are  distri- 
buted. When  she  arrives  at  her  husband's  housei,  his  mother  and 
female  relatives  wave  over  her  head  a  brass  tray  containing  a  lighted 
lamp.  On  this  tray,  round  the  lamp,  are  placed  little  balls  of  flour 
and  cowdung.  They  also  wave  over  her  head  the  chum  slick 
(maihni).  In  this  ceremony  the  lamp  is  usually  made  of  iron,  as  a 
protection  against  evil  spirits.  After  this,  the  bride  enters  tlie  houses 
and  the  women  sing  songs  of  joy.  She  and  her  husband  are  next 
rubbed  with  oil  and  turmeric,  and  they  are  made  to  walk  round 
the  central  pole  of  the  marriage  shed  (which  is  erected  at  the  house 
of  the  bridegroom  as  well  as  at  that  of  the  bride)  five  times. 
Near  it  are  placed  some  pieces  of  iron  to  ward  ofE  evil  spirits, 
and  a  jar  full  of  water  as  an  emblem  of  prosperity.  Here  also  is 
prepared  a  retiring-room  [kohabar),  into  which  the  married  pair 
are  taken,  and  given  curds  and  coarse  sugar  to  eat.  Next,  the 
bridegroom's  mother  and  her  women  friends  go  to  some  neigh- 
bouring tank,  which  is  pointed  out  by  the  village  Baiga.  There 
they  collect  some  earth  in  the  folds  of  their  loin-cloths,  and,  bringing 
it  home  in  a  basket,  put  it  in  tlie  marriage  shed,  near  wliere  the  spear 
is  fixed  up.  This  is  known  as  '^  the  lucky  earth"  (matman§an£^.^ 
Or  this  they  place  two  jars  {jghara)  full  of  water.  Near  these  is 
placed  a  vessel  containing  a  mixture  of  oil  and  turmeric.  Tbe 
bridegroom  is  then  bathed  by  the  women,  and  his  body  is  touched 
five  times  with  oil  and  turmeric.    Up  to  this  time  tlie  bride  and 


*  Among    other   menial  OMtee  the    'Mnoky    earth'*    eeeme  to  bt   ooPeetid 

beeenee  from  it  the  firepUoe  {chdAKa)^  on  which  the  weddiaff  SMi  Is  eooksd,  is 
made. 
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bridegroom  wear  white  clothes :  these  are  now  replaced  by  coloured 
garments.  The  clothes  of  the  pur  are  knotted  together  again,  and 
they  walk  round  the  spear  five  times  as  before.  The  bridegroom's 
father  and  mother  mark  the  foreheads  of  the  pair  with  curds  and 
rice  flour,  and  the  bride  washes  the  feet  of  her  father-in-law  in  token 
of  submission  to  him :  in  return  for  this,  he  gives  her  a  present 
(neoeiJidwar),  Then  the  father  of  the  bridegroom  calls  out  in  the 
presence  of  the  clansmen  :  ^'  I  have  now  done  my  duty  in  getting 
them  married.  Let  them  work  for  their  living.  If  they  respect 
mo,  lot  them  give  mo  a  drink  of  water  in  my  old  age.  I  have  done 
my  duty/' 

20.  Then  follow  two  ceremonies  which  are  understood  to  bring 

good  luck  to  the  married  pair.  They  sit 
down  side  by  side,  and  five  little  piles  of  dry 
rice  are  placed  on  a  currystonc.  The  bridegroom  grasps  the  bride's 
foot  and  with  it  knocks  down  each  of  the  piles,  one  after  the  other. 
This  is  known  as  Kurt  dkakeltodna.  The  people  explain  it  to  mean 
that  the  bride  is  now  mistress  of  the  house^^  Then  follows  a  curious 
emblematical  ceremony.  A  wooden  measure,  which  usually  contains 
about  two  pounds,  is  filled  with  rice.  Tlie  bride  and  bridegroom  hold 
their  hands  open  under  it,  the  boy's  liaiids  above  and  tlie  girl's  below  : 
the  rice  is  then  gradually  poured  into  their  liands  from  the  measure. 
It  is  then  collected  and  replaced,  and  if  the  measure  fail  again  to 
hold  all  the  rice,  it  is  a  lucky  omen. 

This  is,  of  course,  generally  arranged  by  the  simple  precaution 
of  crushing  the  rice  down  into  the  measure  as  it  is  being  filled 
before  tlie  ceremony.'  When  these  ceremonies  are  concluded,  the 
bride  and  some  of  the  women  take  the  sacred  water-pot  (kaUa)  and 
convey  it  to  a  neighbouring  stream,  into  which  it  is  thrown. 

21.  Next  follows  thp  worship  of  Dulha  Deo,  the  Oond  god  of 

marriages.    He  is  the  deified  bridegroom  :  his 

^^^olmlrrUg-e'*^       '®&^^^^  are  now  vague  and  uncertain,  but  in 

all  of  them  there  is  an  echo  of  some  terrible 
tragedy  of  the  olden  time  which  has  deeply  imprcssed  these  primi- 
tive races.     A  bride  and  bridegroom  on  their  way  home  are  said  to 


I  A  timiUr  ceremony  ia  deeoribed  bj  Daltoo  {EiKnoUgy,  2Si)  MBoog  the  Kara 
or  MoAiiia. 

SThb  eattom  of  weii^hing  U  obeerred  by  the  Karkoa  of  HoehAn(4b4d,  who  nee 
II  •«  ea  omen  to  determine  the  proepeote  of  the  harreeL^C.  A.  Elliott,  5#<li«meml 
Aqiert,  p.  857. 
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liave  been  killed  by  lightning,  or  in  some  other  eenBatioiial  way,  and 
the  bridegroom  now  lives  in  the  stars  and  has  beoome  a  god  of  ibe 
household  and  mai'riages.  The  time  for  his  worship  is  in  the 
middle  of  summer.  He  has  no  shrine,  but  some  tdl  tree  {ikorem 
robusta)  in  the  jungle  is  marked  out  by  the  Baiga  as  his  habitation, 
and  at  its  foot  a  goat  is  saorifioed  in  his  honour.  Whenever  tliis 
tree  falls,  the  Baiga  sits  there  for  some  time  and  works  himself  up 
into  a  state  of  religious  frenzy,  when  he  walks  blindly  on  and 
touches  another  tree  which  replaces  the  ancient  shrine*  At  marriages, 
two  short  sticks  of  sdl  wood  are  fixed  in  the  ground  beneath  the 
marriage  shed.  On  these  the  Patdri  puts  the  wooden  rioe-mieaBure 
which  has  been  used  in  the  ceremony  already  described.  After  the 
marriage  is  over,  the  sticks  are  taken  up  and  fixed  in  the  floor  of  the 
family  cookhouse,  where  they  are  kept  with  the  simihiT  sticks  used 
in  all  previous  marriages  in  the  family,  and  worshipped  at  all 
subsequent  marriages  in  honour  of  Dulha  Deo. 

22.  After  the  bride  is  formally  introduced  into  the  family  of 

The  ceremony  of  eon-     '^^^  husband,  she  remains  there  for  five  days, 
jdrr9atio,  ^jA  then  retums  home  to  her  father,  return- 

ing to  her  husband  after  such  an  interval  as  may  be  found  con- 
venient.^ When  she  first  comes  to  her  husband,  the  clansmen  assem- 
ble, and  a  ceremony  analogous  to  the  eonfarreaUo  of  the  Romans 
is  carried  out.  She  first  touches  all  the  family  cooking-vessels,  and 
cooks  for  the  tribesmen. 

23.  The  binding  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  is  understood 
Binding  portion  of  the     to  bo  the  marking  of  the  foreheads  of  the  pair 

oeremony  of  marriage.      ^^    ^^^    ^^^^  ^j    ^^^    bridegroom.      After 

the  betrotlial,  the  engagement  may  be  annulled; but  once  this  mark 
{tiJta)  is  made,  the  marriage  is  irrevocable.  This,  the  regular  form 
of  the  marriage,  is  known  as  eharkautoa,  or  the  "  offering/^  because 
the  bride  is  offered  to  the  bridegroom  by  her  father. 

24.  Widow  marriage  by  the  form  known  as  iogdi  is  freely 

allowed.    The  levirate  is  practised  under  the 

usual  restriction  that  the  younger  brother 

has  the  first  claim  to  the  widow  of  his  elder  brother,  but  the  elder 


1  TUb  may  1>e  a  suryiyal  of  the  general  ciittom  by  whioh  the  liride  and  bride- 
groom are  debarred  from  interooune  and  obliged  to  meet  Mer«tly  for  womm  iuae 
after  marriage.  Bee  inaiancoe  gi?on  by  Labbook,  Origin  i/  Cifilie«fiMi,  81  ; 
Weetermark,  Hitiory  of  Human  Marriage,  151. 
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brother  cannot  take  the  widow  of  his  younger  brother.^  If  the 
younger  brother  does  not  care  to  marry  the  widow,  she  can  be 
married  by  an  outsider,  and,  as  a  rule,  all  widows,  except  those 
suffering  from  any  serious  physical  or  mental  defect,  are  married 
again  either  to  their  brother-in-law  or  to  a  stranger.  In  the  levi- 
rate  the  only  ceremony  is  the  announcement  of  the  fact  to  the 
clansmen  and  a  feast  to  the  near  relations,  if  the  parties  can  afEord 
it.  When  a  stranger  desires  to  take  over  a  widow,  he  sends  to  her 
friends  one  or  two  maunds  of  rice,  a  thread  bracelet  [paiamneki), 
a  pair  of  ear  ornaments  made  of  palm  leaf  (iarki),  and  one  or  two 
sheets.  Tlie  woman  is  dressed  in  these,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
clansmen  each  pours  some  sesamum  oil  over  the  head  of  the  other. 
He  then  brings  her  home  and  gives  a  tribal  feast.  An  outsider 
marrying  a  widow  lias  to  pay  back  to  the  yotmger  brother  of  the 
deceased  husband  the  sum  of  twelve  rupees,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
equivalent  of  the  bride  price  originally  paid  for  her.  This,  or  some 
smaller  sum  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  widow's  second  hus- 
band, is  always  awarded  by  the  tribal  council. 

25.  There  is  no  legal  rule  of  divorce.     After  a  marriage  is  once 

performed,  no  physical  defects  in  either  party 
arc  BuflTicicnt  to  annul  it :  but  if  it  turns  out 
that  the  bridegroom  is  insane,  or  impotent,  the  marriage  is  annulled, 
and  the  bride  is  married  again  to  one  of  his  brothers,  if  such  an 
arrangement  is  )K)S8ible.  But  if  the  parties  before  marriage  are 
aware  of  any  defect  in  either,  the  marriage  must  be  maintained. 
Grounds  for  divorce  are  adultery  or  absolutely  final  excommunica- 
tion from  caste  of  cither  party.  It  is  said  that  it  used  to  be  the 
cusloin  tluit  if  a  woman  was  deserted  by  her  husband  for  a  year, 
she  could  remarry ;'  but  if  such  was  the  custom  formerly,  the 
people  deny  tliat  it  is  recognised  at  present.  But  no  divorce  is 
permitted  without  an  enquiry  and  order  of  the  tribal  council.  They 
profess  that  a  divorced  wife  cannot  re-marry,  but  that  a  divorced 
man  is  allowed  to  marry  n^ain  after  giving  a  tribal  feast.  But 
cases  to  the  contrary  have  been  quoted,  and  it  would  apjtear  that 
the   restriction   on   a  divoreeil  wife   re-marrying   is  comparatively 


iThia  in  aluo  »  rule  amonf^  the  reguUr  Qond«.~CefUra/  Prov\nc4S  QateUtr^ 
t78  ;  Furejth.  H%ghUnd$  of  Ceniral  /Hiita,  150;  Dr.  We«t«rniArk.  History  ^/ 
iiuman  Marriage,  510,  f  97  ,  ff)T«*fi  atroog  grounds  for  diApuUng  the  Uioorj  ihal  Um 
l«iyirAt«  ia  A  aurviral  of  poljnndry. 

*  For  other ioataMcen  uf  thin  nee  I^etuurncAU,  Kntlntivn  0/  Marring^,  S37. 
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modenu    The  real  tribal  rule  seems  to  have  been  thafc  the  man  who 
took  the  widow  in  tagdi  was  obliged  to  return  the  bride  prioe.^ 

26.  The  children  of  recognised  wives^  which  include  offspring  of 

the  levirate  and  widows  re-married  aocording 
to  caste  custom,  succeed  equally  to  the  goods 
of  the  father.  No  division  takes  place  as  long  as  the  father  lives 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  continue  to  live  together,  the  tendency  being  to 
form  large  united  households.'  At  the  same  time  the  sons  appear 
to  have  the  right  on  the  death  of  their  father  to  claim  their  shares 
of  the  cattle  and  moveables ;  atid  set  up  for  themselves.  In  a  coun- 
try where  land  is  of  little  value  and  houses  easily  built,  these  give 
rise  to  no  difficulty.  Illegitimate  children  have  no  rights,  but  tlio 
tribal  council  generally  awards  thom  something  out  of  tlieir  btlier^s 
goods.  Whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  children  follow  the 
caste  of  the  &ther,  but  the  illegitimate  children  are  not  allowed  to 
eat  with  the  clansmen.  They  appear  generally  to  emigrate,  or,  if 
they  remain  at  home,  only  intermarry  with  persons  in  the  same  rank 
as  themselves.  If  a  widow  with  children  marry  again,  they  remain 
with  the  friends  of  their  father.  If  she  marry  outside  the  family 
of  her  late  husband,  she  loses  all  rights  to  his  estate,  and  her  sons  by 
him  succeed.  In  this  case  the  sons  by  both  fathers  are  considered 
joint  and  equal  heirs  to  the  property  of  both.  All,  in  any  case,  the 
widow  can  claim,  is  maintenance,  and  she  has  no  power  of  yn^lrmg 
away  with  any  property.  In  the  case  of  the  levirate,  there  is  no 
fiction  that  the  children  by  the  second  are  those  of  the  first  husband : 
in  &ct,  the  theory  of  the  value  of  a  son  from  a  religious  point 
of  view  seems  to  be  only  very  dimly  understood. 

27.  If  a  man  die,  leaving  a  widow  or  widows,  a  son  or  sons,  a 

daughter  or  daughters,  brothers  and  other 
relations,  the  son  or  sons  succeed  to  the 
estate  of  their  father.  The  elder  son  gets  something  in  excess,  gen- 
erally about  ten  per  cent,  in  cattle  and  household  goods,  but  there 
is  no  fixed  rule.  The  inheritance  is  divided,  not  aocording  to  the 
number  of  wives,  but  of  sons,  and  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  fact  that 
one  widow  may  be  of  better  family  than  the  others.  The  father 
cannot  in  his  lifetime  select  any  particular  son  to  have  a  larger 


1  In  Oreeoe,  in  inoh  oases,  it  was  the  lady's  father  who  retamsd  the  hridt 
price.— Ody«My,  VIII,  818. 

*  This  is  the  KAndh  ousiom  aocording  to  some  authorities.— DaltoB«  Mlhmolofjt^ 
2S4. 
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share  than  the  oihcre :  and  the  question  whether  one  son  may  be 
better  off  than  the  others^  or  may  have  received  a  larger  dowry  with 
his  wife  is  not  considered. 

^8.  In  default  of  sons  only,  the  brethren  who  have  lived  In  asso- 
The  Mflooiaied  bre-     ciation  with    the  deceased  are  entitled  to 
^*  succeed.     The    sons   of    a    deceased  son  or 

deceased  associated  brother  succeed  equally  to  the  share  which  would 
have  fallen  to  their  father.  If  the  brothers  succeed  they  must 
maintain  the  widow.  A  concubine  gets  only  what  her  paramour 
may  have  given  her  in  his  lifetime. 

29.  If  a  man  has  died  in  a  state  of  exclusion  from  caste  his 

The  ri  hte   of    the      widow  succeeds  and   his  brothers  have  no 

widow.  rights.    A   widow's  right   to  maintenance 

depends  on  her  continuing  chaste ;  and  if  she  oftcnds  they  are  at 

liberty  to  turn  her  out. 

SO.  Girls  liavc  no  right  of  Inheritance,  but  are  entitled  to  main- 
...      .  ,     ,       teuance   until  marriaee,   and  to   have  their 

The  righte  of  daugh-  ^         ^     #    x.  ^  l        m 

ten.  wedding  expenses  paid  out  of  the  estate  of 

their  father. 
81.  Posthumous  sons  have  no  rights  unless  the  pregnancy  of  the 

wife  has  boon  acknowledged  by  the  husband 

roethnmonR  eonn.  i  •     it 

during  Ins  life. 
S2.  If  a  man  abandons  the  world  and  becomes  an  ascetlo  ho 

loses    his  right    to  inlierit ;   his  wife    and 
sons,  and  in  default  of  them  his  associated 
brethren,  succeed  to  liis  property. 

33.  Succession  to  any  oflice,   such  as  that  of  village  headman, 

falls  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  incumbent : 
CO.     ^^^  .J  j^^  Y^owe  unfit  some  other  member  of 

the  family  is  selected  to  fill  his  place. 

34.  The  tribe  profess  to  maintain  elaborate  rules  on  the  subject 

of  adoption :  but   it  is  doubtful  how  far  tiiis 
^^  **'"'  is  duo   to    Hindu    influence.      The   idea   of 

adoption  from  a  religio\iB  i>oint  of  view  in  oouneotion  with  the 
irdddka  seems  hardly  to  exist.*  It  is  said  that  only  a  sonless  man 
can  wlopt,'  and  that  the  consent  of  his  collateral  heirs  is  not  needed. 
But  he  cannot  adopt  it  his  daughter's  son  is  alive.     If  a  man's  son 


» On  ihip.  seo  J.  D.  Majne,  Hindu  Law,  p.  87. 
>  Ibid,  89. 
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is  permanently  exoludod  from  oaste  he  oan  adopt  one  of  Lin  brotker^B 
sons.     He  cannot  adopt  a  second  time  while  the  son  first  adopted  is 
alive.     A  bachelor^  a  blind  man^  a  cripple,  a  widower,  or  one  who 
becomes  an  ascetic  cannot  adopt.^    Nor  can  a  woman  adopt :  a 
childless  widow  with  property  in  her  own  right  may  give  her  goods 
to  her  kinsmen,  but  cannot  adopt.    But  cases  have  been  known  in 
which  a  childless  widow  '  has  been  allowed  to  adopt  her  brother's  son 
with  the  consent  of  all  the  heirs.     But  it  is  settled  that  in  any  case 
a  widow  cannot  adopt  if  a  son  already  adopted  by  her  late  husband 
is  in  existence :  and  if  a  son  thus  adopted  die,  the  widow  cannot 
adopt  unless  her  husband  before  his  death  have  given  her  distinct 
authority  to  do  so.    A  man  cannot  give  his  eldest  or  liis  only  son 
to  another  to  adopt :'  but  if  he  have  a  brother  living  apart,  he  oan* 
permit  him  to  be  adopted  by  another.    There  is  no  age  fixed  for 
adoption,  but  the  boy  must  be  unmarried.    Girls  cannot  be  adopted. 
As  a  matter  of  fact)  a  boy  not  a  relation  is  never  adopted,  and  the 
preference  is  always  given  to  a  nephew  or  first  cousin  on  the  male 
side/  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  adopter  and  the  adopted 
son  should  be  of  the  same  sept  {iuri).    This  excludes  the  son  of 
a  sister  who  necessarily   follows  the  sept  of  his  father.     The  only 
exception  to  this  is  the  case  of  a  daughter's  son  who  is  sometimes, 
but   veiy   rarely  adopted.'     As  illustrating  the  vagueness  of  the 
conception  of  adoption,  it  appears  to  be  tribal  custom  that  the 
adopted  son  inherits  both  from  his  adoptive  and  his  natural  father. 
If  a  man  have  a  son  after  he  has  adopted  a  boy,  both  share  equally. 
As  regards  the  special  case  of  gharjai^dn  or  Beena  marriage,   this 
only  takes  place  among  poor  people  where  they  are  unable  to  afford 
a  regular  marriage. 

The  period  of  probation  is  three  years,  and  during  this  time  the 
boy  does  house  and  field  work,  and  is  entitled  to  clothes  and  main* 
tenance  from  his  father-in-law  in  future.  The  girl  to  whom  ho  is 
to  be  married  gives  him  food  and  water,  and,  at  least  nominally, 
sexual  intercourse  between  the  pur  is  prohibited.  After  the  three 
years'  probation  is  over  the  girl's  fSther  gets  them  married  at  hia 
own  expense.  After  the  marriage  they  can  set  up  for  themsalvea 
or  continue  to  live  with  the  bride's  father   who    has  no  further 


>  On  thii,  IM  J.  D.  Mayne,  Uindvk  Laio,  p.  90. 

*  ibid,  p.  120. 
4  i6id,  p.  113. 
^They  wonld  be  eiolnded  by  Hinda  Law,  ibid*  p.  US. 
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right  to  claim  work  from  hie  6on-in-law,  and  kc  on  the  other  hand 
has  no  claim  to  succeed  to  his  father-in-law's  estate.  In  cases  of 
adoption  there  is  no  special  ceremony  except  the  announcement  of 
the  fact  to  the  assembled  clansmen. 

86.  Besides   agnates  all  cognates,  that  is  to  say,  those  b^milies 

into  which  girls  aie  given  in  marriage  or 
whence  brides  are  taken,  are  considered 
relations.  These  consist  of  the  &ther-in-law  {iasHr),  the  wife's 
brother  (itdla),  A  man  calls  his  brother-in-law  {sdla)  hdbu  :  close 
friends  not  related  to  him  he  calls  bhdi  or  hdbu.  They  remember 
the  names  of  male  ancestors  up  to  the  third  or  fourth  generation, 
and  those  of  women  up  to  the  great  grand-mother.  They  recognise 
a  connection  with  persons  born  in  the  same  village  who  are  known 
as  gamca  bhdi. 

36.  They   have  no  observances  during  tlie  pregnancy  of  the 
_.  ,  ^  mother :    she  is   not  allowed  to  eat    white 

Birth  Ceromoiiiot. 

grain,  and  gets  only  light  food.  The  woman 
is  delivered  on  the  ground  facing  East.  The  after-birth  is 
taken  away  secretly  and  buried.^  When  the  parturition  is 
difficult  the  midwife  {Chamdin)  liangs  a  piece  of  a  jungle 
root,  the  name  of  which  is  kept  secret  by  women,  round  her  neck 
and  fastens  it  with  a  bit  of  untwisted  thread.  Another  device  for 
the  same  purpose  is  to  cinish  two  and-a-half  leaves  of  the  makna 
(Bassia  laiifolfa)  in  water  and  make  the  woman  drink  it.  The 
moment  the  child  is  bom  a  bit  of  two  jungle  plants  called  ehildtoar 
and  ehindwar  is  hung  round  its  neck  to  keep  oft  ghosts  (bkfii\.  The 
woman  is  kept  isolated  in  a  special  room  ($aunr)  where  she  is  attended 
by  the  midwife.'  The  child  is  not  left  alone  for  a  year  after  its 
birth,  and  some  one  always  sits  near  it  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of 
ghosts,  and  with  the  same  object  some  iron  implement  such  as  a 
sickle  {kafitua)  or  a  betel  cutter  {tarauta)  is  kept  near  the  child's 
head.  They  eay  that  iron  is  the  weapon  of  Durga  Devi  and  keeps 
off  ghosts.  Fur  the  same  reason  a  fire  is  kept  lighted  over  the  place 
in  which  the  umbilical  cord  (ndr)  is  buried  by  the  midwife  in  the 
deUvery  room.  This  is  maintained  as  long  as  the  woman  remains 
in  seclusion. 


I  A  iitmb  was  nuned  orer  tho  aftor>birth  of  Aanogsob  at  Dobad  io  Ui«  Panch 
M»h41».     nomhay  OattlUtt,  III.  312. 

'8co  iho  eni*4«N  «•(  iliifl  ipiotod  hy  WoMtonimrk,  Hislory  of  liumnn  ktnrrutg^,  485  ; 
»imI  eoiii|>nrr  Frimur,  (^viUn  lUnnjh^  II,  '.S^tS  Kq'i.*  Widlaoo,  i/aiAy  Afthi\Hiago,  1C7. 
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It  is  considered  improper  that  the  child  should  beboraelsewheig 
than  in  the  house  of  the  father.  On  the  sixth  day  is  the  ekkatki 
at  which  the  mother  and  child  are  hathed.^ 

On  the  twelfth  day  is  the  barahi  when  the  head  of  the  child  is 
shaved  '  and  at  the  same  time  all  the  near  clansmen  shave  their 
heads.  On  this  day  the  dirty  clothes  are  given  to  the  Dhobi  to 
wasli^  and  the  mother  and  all  her  relations,  malo  and  female,  put  on 
clean  clothes.  The  mother  and  child  are  bathed  and  at  this  final 
bath  the  mother  is  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  turmerie  and 
is  then  finally  pure  and  joins  the  family.  On  the  sixth  day  there 
is  no  regular  feast,  only  some  of  the  female  relations  and  friends 
who  live  close  by  are  entertained.  On  the  twelfth  day  the  elans- 
men  are  fed  and  liquor  is  distributed  :  the  earthen  cooking  vesseb 
of  the  household  are  thrown  away  and  replaced :  the  kmrama  or 
tribal  song  and  dance  is  performed  and  the  sister  of  the  child's 
father  or  the  elder  sister  of  the  baby  washes  out  and  replasters  the 
delivery  room,  for  which  she  receives  a  present  known  as 
neoekhdwar} 

87.  There  is  a  survival  of  the  custom  of  couvade  to  this  extent 

that  when  after  delivery  the  woman  is  Riven 
a  cleaning  draught  of  ginger,  turmeric,  and 
molasses,  the  father  has  to  take  a  drink  of  it  first.* 

88.  Like  many  other  savage  races  the  MInjhis  take  the  dying 

person  into  the  open  air  so  that  there  may  be 

Death  oeremoniM.       *  s.      ^       a.\.  #  xu    ^       J* 

nothing  to  stop  the  egress  of  the  departing 


^  The  chhckihi  appears  to  represent  among  the  tme  Qonda  the  time  al  which  tts 
base  of  the  umbilioal  oord  which  is  oarefnlly  buried  dries  op  and  falls  off.— Hislopn 
Faperi,  A  pp.  IV.  As  among  Hindus  the  harahi  or  twelfth  day  eevemonj  rsprsseata 
the  time  at  which  infante  generally  suffer  from  infantile  look-Jaw  whioh  \m  eaoaed  hf 
the  cutting  of  the  oord  with  a  blunt,  coarse  weapon  and  the  nogleot  of  sanilary  pM> 
cautions.  This  disease  is  known  as  jamhua  (the  Tisit  of  Yama,  the  god  of  dealli 
or  ghugghua  from  ghyiggha^  the  owl,  whioh  is  supposed  to  grip  the  eUld  hj  the 
throat  and  stop  its  breaUiing. 

3  Ohild  tonsure  is  a  rite  among  the  Santils,  and  appears  to  be  Mm  obIj  oqm- 
pulsory  ceremony  up  to  marriage.    Dalton,  Bihnology,  214. 

s  Among  the  real  Qonds  the  woman  remains  apart  for  thirteen  days  after  delirety  x 
on  the  fifth  day  the  female  neighbours  are  feasted,  and  on  the  twelftli  day  wmim 
friends  are  entertained  t  on  the  thirteenth  the  purifioatioa  is  ended  by  giving  a 
dinner  to  both  parties.  The  child  is  named  a  month  or  two  after.  Among  soma 
tribco,  however,  the  mother  is  isolated  for  a  month,  during  whioh  no  oao  tonslm  her 
and,  unless  there  are  grown  up  daughters,  she  is  bound  to  oook  for  heraelf.  fini 
this  is  not  general.    Hielop,  Tapdrf,  5, 18,  App.  IV. 

*  This  is  a  custom  among  a  Madras  tribe  the  KoraTaa  x  see  1^1er»  Frfen^Hee 
CuUure,  I,  84.  On  the  custom  generally,  consult  Lobbook.  Origin  s/OiviMsnMen, 
15  $qq. :  Letoumeau,  EwAvAion  o/  Ifarrtoge,  816  #99. 
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•oul.^  Like  the  KorkuB,'  they  are  in  the  transition  stage  between 
barial  and  cremation.  People  who  die  of  small-pox  and  are  supposed 
to  be  thus  directly  under  the  influence  of  the  goddess  Sitala  are 
boned,  and  so  are  children  up  to  the  age  of  about  seven,  unless  they 
have  been  already  niarricil,  in  which  cose  they  are  usually  cremated. 
The  dying  person  is  fed  with  a  little  rice  and  curds,  and  a  small 
piece  of  silver  is  put  into  the  mouth  as  a  viaticum.*  The  Pat&ri 
priest  admonishes  his  spirit  to  quickly  leave  the  body  of  day 
and  depart  to  the  next  world.  In  the  case  of  burial  the  grave  is 
dug  north  and  south  in  which  direction  the  body  is  laid/  head 
upwards,  tied  up  in  a  shroud.  The  grave  is  dug  by  the  rebtives, 
each  of  whom  throws  a  Uttle  earth  on  the  corpse.  A  cremation 
is  carried  out  in  the  ordinary  way  at  a  regular  cremation  ground 
{marffAat).  If  the  deceased  was  an  old  man,  a  bludgeon  (Uiki)  and 
an  earthen  pot  {mitijfa)  are  left  near  the  pyre.  An  axe  is  sometimes 
placed  in  the  same  way  in  order  that  the  spirit  may  make  its  living 
in  the  next  world.  Near  the  pyre  of  an  old  woman  are  placed 
with  the  same  object  a  grass  spud  {i^nrpa)  and  a  stick  and  the 
wooden  stand  (teAri)  on  which  tlie  house  water*pote  are  placed. 
These  articles  are  not  broken  as  is  the  case  with  other  savage 
tribes.'  'llie  Ixuly  is  laid  on  the  pyre,  feet  south  and  head  north, 
and  wood  is  pileil  over  it.  The  pyro  is  lircd  by  the  nearest  relative, 
tlie  son  or  brother  of  the  deceased;  lie  lights  a  wisp  of  grass, 
walks  five  times  round  the  pyre,  and  after  applying  the  torch  to  the 
mouth  of  the  corpse  sets  fire  to  the  wood.  One  of  the  relatives 
brings  home  a  lighted  brand  from  the  pyre  which  he  gives  to  the 
female  relations  of  the  deceased.  Each  of  them  then  steps  once 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the  brand.  This  is  understood  to 
imply  tliat  though  the  women  folk  did  not  go  to  the  cremation 
ground  they  have  shared  in  the  obsequies.  After  this  the  women 
are  considered  impure  and  do  not  go  into  the  house  until  they  have 
bathed  in  tlie  nearest  stream.  The  male  mourners,  after  the  pyre  is 
well  alight,  rub  themselves  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  turmeric  and 


*  Tylor,  Primitive  CuUure,  I,  i.%3. 

*  Ctntral  Provinru  QatctUer,  40  :  Fomjth,  HigMand*  of  Central  India,  1&5. 

*  Tjlor,  lot.  cii. ,1,404. 

*  Th«  rogaUr  Qond  custom  Momi  to  bo  tbo  roTorte  of  ihia.— C#iilr<U  rroviNr#« 
QoMiUer,  278. 

*  Labbook.   Origin  of  Civiiiia<u>n,  37  :  8p«Doer,  VrincipU^  of  Sceiclofy,  I,  ISi, 
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butter.  Most  of  them  before  cremation  sbaye  the  head  ofthe  ooqiee 
and  mb  it  with  oil  and  turmeric  before  it  is  taken  out  for  cremation. 
But  the  head  shaving  is  not  universal.  If  the  deceased  have  died  of 
a  contagious  disease,  like  cholera,  the  Baiga  goes  ahead  of  tlie 
funeral  procession  with  a  chicken  in  his  hands,  which  lie  lets  loose 
in  the  direction  of  some  other  village  as  a  scape-goat  to  remove  the 
infection.  None  but  some  other  most  experienced  Baiga  dares  to 
touch  or  consume  the  scape-goat.  When  they  take  such  a  corpse 
to  be  cremated  they  also  sprinkle  sesamum  on  the  ground  as  they 
go  on,  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  ghost.^  After  the  cremation  is 
over  with  the  same  object  they  sprinkle  sesamum  on  the  funeral 
pyre.  Next  day  they  sweep  up  the  ashes  and  collect  the  bones  for 
conveyance  to  the  Ganges  when  an  opportunity  occurs.  When  the 
mourners  after  completing  the  obsequies  return  to  the  house  of 
the  deceased  no  food  is  cooked  there,  but  is  sent  from  the  house  of  a 
daughter  or  sister  of  the  deceased.  After  eating,  the  clansmen 
return  home.  On  the  third  day  all  the  earthen  vessels  are  replaced 
and  the  barber  shaves  the  heads  of  all  the  male  relations.'  On  the 
fourth  day  the  clunsmcn  are  fed  and  cat  with  the  itorsoiui  who  fircil 
the  pyre.  On  the  tenth  day  is  the  daswdn  when  the  Patftri  priest 
sings  a  song  in  honour  of  the  dead  man  and  with  other'  presents 
takes  the  clothes  and  vessels  of  the  deceased  as  his  representative, 
like  the  Hindu  Mah&brUhman,  in  the  belief  tliat  these  things  will 
be  passed  on  for  the  use  of  the  deceased,  in  the  world  of  the  dead; 
On  tliis  day  the  clansmen  shave  their  heads,  beards  and  mustaches, 
reserving  the  scalp  lock.  After  a  feast  to  Uie  brethren  the  death 
impurity  is  over.* 

39.  On  the  night  of  the  cremation  food  is  laid  out  on  the  road 

taken  by  the  funeral  procession,  along  whioh 
^'°^2!int^°de2d.  ^^"^     it  is  believed  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man 

returns.  When  a  child  is  bom  tlie  Patftri  is 
asked  which  of  the  deceased  ancestors  has  been  re-embodied  in  the 
child  and  when  the  Patiri  announces  the  name  this  is  given  to  the 
child.  In  the  same  way  if  a  calf  is  bom  and  will  not  drink  milk 
they  call  in  an  Ojlia  who  says  ^'  Your  father  has  been  re«bornin  this 
calf/'    It  ib  then  taken  great  care  of  and  not  worked  in  the  plough. 


1  Tylor.  Primitive  Ouliure,  1, 126:  Lnbbook»  Origin  of  OivilUaiion^i!^ 
•  Odymcy,  TV,  197  :     Spuncor,  Sociology,  1, 161. 

'  Among  ihu  roal  Qoncls  tho  douth  imimrity  lusts  only  ono  d»y.  Hiailop,  Pofn 
Id. 
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The  calf  is  not  branded  as  with  Hindus.  They  do  not  erect  monu- 
nients  to  the  dead  as  the  Gonds  do  J  Whenever  a  son  or  daughter 
is  married  a  fowl  and  some  liquor  arc  offered  to  deceased  ancestors^ 
and  on  the  tenth  day  after  a  death  the  FatAri  offers  a  burnt  sacrifice 
{iom)  in  the  courtyard  in  honour  of  the  dead.  They  do  not  perform 
the  annual  death  ceremony  {barst)  or  release  male  calves  in  honour 
of  the  dead :  but  some  of  the  more  wealthy  M&njhis  are  already 
approximating  to  Hindu  custom  in  this  respect. 

40.  The  religious  affairs  of  the  caste  are  managed  by  the  Pat&ri 
^  ,.  .  who  corresponds  to  the  Pradh&na'  of  the  re- 

gular  Gbnds  and  performs  the  funetions  of 
Hindu  Br&liman  and  Mah&br&hman.  As  with  the  Gonds  the 
Patfcri  does  not  seem  to  become  defiled  if  a  dog  or  cat  dies  in  his 
house.'  Some  of  the  more  advanced  Manjhis  worship  Mah&deva 
who  is  admittedly  the  representative  of  the  Gond  deity  Bara  Deo 
and  like  him  has  an  ox  for  his  veliicle.  Bara  Deo  is  also  known  as 
Ningo  Bdghiya  or  BGrha  Deo.  Lingo  or  Lingal  is  a  sort  of  pro- 
phet among  the  Gonds.*  This  deity  is  worshipped  by  the  Patiri 
on  his  periodical  visits  to  his  constituents  when  he  goes  about 
rattling  a  number  of  iron  rings  fixed  on  a  stick.  He  takes  alms  only 
from  MAnjliis.  They  also  worship  the  collective  local  gods  in  the 
form  of  a  male  deity  Dili,  and  a  female  Dcoh&rin.  In  honour  of 
Uicm  small  images  of  elcplmnts,  horses,  etc^  are  placed  under  a  $dl 
tree.  Many  of  these  shrines  arc  by  the  more  advanced  Minjhis 
identified  with  those  of  Devi.  In  tliis  is  placed  a  water  vessel 
{iaha)  and  over  it  is  set  up  a  red  flag  on  a  pole.  The  seat  of  the 
deity  is  represented  by  a  little  platform  of  mud  on  which  offerings 
are  made  and  fire  6acrirK;cs  (horn)  done.  The  sacrifices  to  theee 
local  go<Is  are  done  by  the  Baiga  who  cuts  off  the  head  of  a  goat 
or  chicken  with  an  axe,  holding  the  victim  facing  east  opposite  the 
•hrine.  To  the  sainted  dead  no  blood  offerings  are  made.  To 
them  are  offered  small  round  cakes  which  must  be  made  by  the 
wife  of  the  eldest  son.*     Tliesc  arc  offerotl  in  the  cookhouse   whicli 


I  Hislop,  lor.  ri{.,  \v\gB  19. 
«  8o«  HUlop,  loc,  cU.,  19. 

*  HUlop,  lof^  cit.f  5  iq. 

*  The  namo  acconling  to  Hitlop  is  of  Oond  ori^n  ;  •omeiimM  BKin,  Oondi  for 
**  deToiM*/' it  affliod  in  hid  namo  and  Homctimnt  PariAr,  which  mcaoa  "aatBi." 
Hialop,  I'apera,  App.  8.  Tho  name  a«  Fnrijih  remark*  {UigKlamdM  of  Centntl 
tndia,  IBS)  proliahly  r«pr<«aentii  tho  phallic  natnro  of  the  wnrahip.  B4f hija  marks 
Ilk  aonneoiinn  with  tho  ti|;er  {btfgh);  Bara  or  BArba  moana  **  fr«at**  or  '*  ai»ei#ot." 

*  QuBpbell.  NoUt,  I. 
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represents  the  abode  of  the  sainted  dead.  If  she  ts  anable  from 
illness  or  any  other  cause  to  cook  the  whole  number  required,  sba 
makes  one  or  two  and  the  rest  are  cooked  by  the  women  of  the 
family  junior  to  herself.  They  hang  up  in  their  houses  as  diarms 
to  keep  off  disease  the  bones  of  pigs  or  the  heads  of  monkeys 
which  they  hold  in  a  certain  degree  of  respect.  When 
they  are  eating  they  mention  the  earth  goddess  in  the  Ilinduised 
form  of  Sitarftm  and  throw  a  little  food  on  the  ground.^  On 
holidays  the  only  grain  they  eat  is  idwdn  (panienm  fmm$nta0€Mm) 
paddy  and  wheat.  There  is  a  special  prohibition  against  using  the 
small  millet  [mjhari)  on  holidays,  and  it  is  only  very  poor  people 
who  eat  it.  When  milking  a  cow  they  utter  no  spell,  but  pour  a 
little  milk  on  the  ground  from  the  first  teat  they  touch.  They  think 
it  very  unlucky  to  let  salt  fall  on  the  ground,  and  will  not  pass  it 
from  hand  to  hand  as  they  eat  it.  The  sacrifice  to  the  local  female 
deity  now  identified  with  Devi  is  a  female  goat  which  haf  never 
borne  a  kid.  Liquor  is  poured  on  the  ground  in  honour  of  Ghuislm 
who  is  9  noted  deity  of  the  Kols.  Women  are  not  allowed  to  jom 
in  the  worship  of  the  deohdr  or  local  gods,  nor  to  consume  any  part 
of  the  offering.*  On  Sunday  they  make  vows  to  SAraj  Deota^  the 
Sun  god,  and  pray  to  him  to  bless  their  occupations.  On  that  day 
they  eat  only  once  and  abstain  from  salt.  The  cei-emony  ends  with 
a  fire  offering  (horn)  which  is  offered  in  the  courtyard  by  the  house 
owner.* 

41.  Tliey  do  not  worship  all  ghosts  {Mt)^  but  they  believe  that 

all  disease  is  due  to  them.  In  such  oases  an 
Ojha  IS  called  m  and  he  gets  into  a  state  of 
ecstacy  {kheina,  ahhttdna)  and  finally  proclaims  the  special  bkdt 
which'  requires  propitiation.  Then  they  give  a  female  goat,  a  fowl, 
some  liquor  and  a  piece  of  yellow  cloth  to  the  Ojjia  who  offers 
them  to  the  bhUt  and  then  appropriates  them  himself.  Their 
theory  of  mountains  is  that  they  were  rained  down  from  heaven  fay 
Paramesar,  and  hence  people  are  careful  about  going  up  mountains 
which  arc  the  abode  of  evil  spirits.  Many  of  these  mountain  ghosts 
are  related.     Thus,  Tiirkin,  a  deified  Muhammadan  fomale  ghost, 


1  Spenoor,  Sociology ^  I,  250. 

s  Spenoer,  lot,  cti.,  I,  229. 

*  The  Qonds  worahip  the  Snn  at  BayeUl.— Hislop,  Pap«r«,  App.  10  i  also  ■•• 
C&niraX  ProvincM  aatetteer,  40 :  Fcrsjth,  Highlandt  of  OeiUral  InMm,  IM  t  Labbook, 
Origin  of  Civiliintion,  817* 
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who  lives  on  the  Jutigail  hill  south  of  the  Son^  and  Barwat,  a  male 
ghost,  who  lives  on  the  Aunri  hill;  ai'e  sister  and  brother  and  rule 
all  the  mountain  ghosts  in  tliat  part  of  tho  ooimtry.  When  iKX)ple 
asoend  theso  hauntod  mountains  they  take  the  precaution  of  throw- 
ing some  dry  rice  and  flowers  at  tho  foot.  They  then  clasp  their 
hands  and  implore  the  local  ghosts  not  to  harm  them.  There  is  a 
stream  called  Sukandar,  a  tributary  of  the  Kanhar  on  the  Sarguja 
frontier,  in  which  is  a  deep  water  hole  supposed  to  be  of  unknown 
depth.  In  tho  middle  of  this  is  a  mound  on  which  is  a  iurlu  tree. 
When  ghosts  become  troublesome  tho  Ojba  searches  for  a  piece 
of  deer  horn  in  the  jungle  and  this  he  hammers  with  a  stone 
into  the  tree  and  thus  shuts  up  the  ghost.  The  tree  is  covered 
with  hundreds  of  such  pieces  of  horn.  The  suppliant  has  to  otFcr 
a  water-pot  {tola)  and  tray  {tkdli)  under  the  tree.  Only  great 
Ojhas  venture  near  the  place,  and  when  they  do  they  tread  very 
cautiously  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  bkiiti.  The  stones  round  the 
pool  are  very  slippery,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  bkul$  push 
in  unwary  visitors  and  drown  them.*  It  is  in  this  hole  that  the 
mler  of  all  the  bh4t9  abides,  and  ho  allows  no  strange  bk4t9  to  enter 
it.  In  tlie  same  pool,  however,  live  tho  snake  god  and  his  wife— 
the  Ndg  and  NiVgin.  To  them  are  oflercd  a  red  goat,  a  red  fowl, 
and  ten  cakes  [p^ri).  These  offerings  are  made  by  any  one  afllictod 
by  bhiit,  and  the  service  is  performed  by  the  village  Vaiga.  There 
is  another  river  named  tho  Kurso  in  Sarguja  which  is  also  infested 
by  these  water  bhuU.  To  these  tho  Baiga  does  sacririoo  that  there 
may  be  good  rain,  productive  harvests,  and  that  epidemics  may  not 
visit  his  village.  In  the  same  stream  lives  a  kind  of  demon  known 
as  Jata  Rohini ;  the  water  hole  in  which  he  lives  abounds  in  fish, 
and  the  Baiga  catches  one  of  them  with  his  hands  and  offers  it  to 
the  Deo.  If  any  one  but  a  Baiga  dare  to  take  a  fish  from  hero  the 
Deo  pushes  liim  in  and  drowns  him.  No  one  daros  to  drink  from 
there.  If  any  one  ventures  to  do  so  the  water  bubbles  up  and 
drowns  him. 

4:i.  In  Sarguja  there  are  two  noteil  caves — one  on  the  Marclia, 
and  the  other  on  the  Banka  hill.  In  the  former  lives  a  male  deity 
called  Maldduni  Deo.  None  dares  to  enter  the  cave.  Now  and 
then  a  white  horse  is  seen  near  this  cave,  and  his  dung  has  been  found 
there ;  but  when  any  one  approaches  tho  place  ho  disappears.     This 


I  St>oiicer,  SQcivlotjy,  I,  210. 
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hill  grows  a  qoantity  of  wild  pepper  (mareia)  whence  its  nMDa,  ftiid 
this  is  brought  home  by  the  Mftnjhis  and  used  as  a  spell  against 
disease.  Not  even  a  Baiga  dares  to  enter  the  cave  of  MahAdini 
Deo.  All  he  ventures  to  do  is  to  saorifioe  a  he-goat  in  the  neighbour- 
hood in  his  honour.  In  the  Banka  hill  is  a  cave  in  which  a  demon 
of  the  Ddno  species  lives.  Her  name  is  unknown,  but  she  brings 
pain  and  disease  and  is  of  a  very  violent  temper.  To  appease  her 
the  Baiga  ofEers  a  black  and  white  cock  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and 
makes  a  fire  ofEering  (^om)  with  molasses  and  butter.  This  done, 
he  sprinkles  some  holy  rice  (aeiAat)  in  the  direction  of  her  cave 
which  no  one  dares  to  enter.  When  she  is  angry  a  voice  is  heard 
from  the  hill  saying  "  Beware  I  Beware  I ''  {iiabarddrl  tkabarddrl) 
and  this  is  very  often  followed  by  an  epidemic  of  cholera.  Any 
one  who  approaches  the  neighbourhood  of  her  cave  is  seised  with 
diarrhoea. 

43.  There  was  once  an  Ahtr  named  Bachhr&j  Kunwar.  His 
leg  was  cut  ofE  in  a  fight  with  some  B&ja  and  he  died.  He  has  beoome 
a  vicious  ghost  (bir)  and  is  now  worshipped  as  a  godling  {deoia). 
He  now  lives  on  the  Alilor  hill  in  Sarguja^  whore  his  petrified  body 
may  still  be  seen^  and  the  Mftnjhis  go  there  to  worship  him.  His 
offering  is  a  black  goat,  and  this  offering  is  specially  made  when  a 
prayer  to  him  has  been  answered.  The  Baiga  does  the  sacrifice. 
The  wife  of  this  Bachhrii]  Kunwar  lives  on  the  Jhoba  hill  in 
Sarguja.  No  one  but  a  Baiga  dares  to  ascend  the  hill,  and  even 
the  Bilja  of  Sarguja,  when  lie  visits  the  neighbourhood,  sacrifices 
a  black  goat.  Mftnjhis  believe  that  if  these  two  deities  are  duly 
propitiated  they  can  give  anything  they  need.  Similarly,  on  the 
M&nra  hill  in  Pargana  Singrauli  lives  a  demon  known  as  Darrapit 
Deo.  No  one  dares  to  ascend  the  hill.  Even  Ojhas  when  they  go 
there  sacrifice  a  goat  at  the  base.  To  illustrate  the  mixture  of 
Hinduism  with  these  aboriginal  beliefs,  it  is  said  that  when 
R&wana  abducted  Sita  he  kept  her  for  some  time  on  this  hill,  and 
to  this  day  on  the  summit  may  be  seen  her  litter  {pdlU)  turned 
into  stone. 

44.  Another  deity  of  the  same  kind  is  RAja  Chandol,  whose 
shrine  is  on  the  Gonra  hill  in  Pargana  Dudhi  under  a  fSp^l  tree. 
Ho  is  apparently  the  same  as  Chandor  a  deity  of  tlie  Bengal  Mundas  * 
who  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Chando  Omol  or  Chanala,  the  moon, 


1  Risley,  Trih4$  and  Oa$t§$,  II,  108. 
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worshipped  by  women  as  the  wife  of  Singbonga  and  the  mother  of 
the  stars.^  Similar  deities  known  as  Mirga  R&ni  and  Koti  llSni 
live  ou  the  Chaiupur  hill  in  Pargana  Dudhi.  VHt  Deo  is  the  deity 
of  the  KainiAr  hills  in  Sargtija^  and  he  lias  a  colleague  Sonaich  Deo 
who  lives  on  the  13auni*a  B&nda  hill.  One  local  tradition  of  the 
M&njhis  makes  Mja  Chandol  a  Chauhftn  Chhatri  from  Kiwa. 
Like  him  is  Bariyftr  Sih,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  Kakhsel 
Chhatri  and  a  Mja  of  Sarguja.  He  came  to  hunt  in.  this  part  of 
the  country  when  it  was  all  jungle  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Mahuli.  He  was  killed  by  Uhaiyya  SfUi^  the  ruler  of  Nagar 
Untftri,  and  liis  Rani  became  Sati  in  his  honour :  since  then  ho  and 
his  R&ni  have  been  worshipped. 

46.  The  sacred  dance  of  the  tribe  is  the  karama  which  is  per- 
formed round  a  branch  of  the  karam  tree 
(ancAocephalus  eadamoa)  set  up  m  the  court- 
yard of  the  house.  The  men  and  women  stand  in  opposite  lines  and 
advance  and  retreat  to  the  music  of  the  sacred  drum  {mdndar) . 
Songs  are  sung,  generally  of  a  very  gross  nature,  and  the  ceremony 
if  the  occasion  for  much  drinking  and  dissolute  conduct. 

46.  Some  of  the   richer   M&njhis   go  on  the  ordinary    Hindu 

pilgrimages  to  Benares,  Prayftg,  the  shrine  o£ 
VindhyabAtiiui  Devi  at  Vindliftchal,  etc. 
They  also  go  to  Ixithc  in  the  Son  which  is  known  as  Son  Bhadra 
Mahftr&j,  *'  the  fortunate  great  king.  "  They  visit  a  special  shrine 
near  his  source  at  Amarkantak.  The  days  for  bathing  are  at 
eclipses  and  on  the  kkickari  festival  on  the  last  day  of  PAs 
(January).  Bathing  is  meritorious  only  on  the  north  bank,  which 
is  known  as  that  of  Kilshi  (Uenarcs). 

47.  Br&hmans   are   employed   by  them  only  for  the  purpose  of 

fixing   lucky   days  at   marriages,  etc.     The 
"  Patiris  have  been   already   mentioned.     An 

account  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  8]H3cial  article  referring  to 
them.  They  worship  Ningo  BAghiya  and  the  other  regular  tribal 
gwls.  The  Baigau  who  in  llio  Central  Provinces  form  a  8{)eoial 
tribe,"  worship  only  the  village  gods  and  the  village  goddess,  now 
generally  identified  with  tlio  Hindu  Devi. 


•  Dal  ton,  KthnoU^gy,  l»6. 

•  Fomjth,  U\gh{and$  of  CenUai  India,  373  isj. 
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48.  Contrary  to  Hindu  practice  the  MAnjhia  yoke  cowb  in  the 

plough.  They  have  a  triennial  feetival  in 
honour  of  Ningo  B&ghiya  at  which  accord- 
ing to  a  common  Oond  practice  they  sacrifice. calves.^  To  Ningo 
B&ghiya  some  pillars  are  erected  which  are  known  as  deo  kothdr  or 
the ''  deity's  store-house.^'  On  the  third  day  of  Bais&kh  they  pour 
water  out  of  a  luta  on  the  pillar  of  Ningo  Bftghiya^  and  sprinkle  it 
with  grains  of  sacred  rice  (aelhat)  after  the  sacrifice  of  a  kid 
{halwdna).  After  this  they  cook  and  offer  cakes  which  the  Fatftri 
and  all  the  members  of  the  household  consume.  Among  Hindu 
festivals  they  recognise  the  Dasahara  on  the  tenth  bright  half  of 
Kufir^  the  Anant  Chaudas  on  the  fourteenth  bright  half  of 
Bhddon  and  the  Fhagua  or  Holi  on  the  full  moon  of  Fh&ignn. 
The  women's  festivals  are  the  third  light  half  of  Bh&don,  the 
sixth  and  eleventh  light  half  of  E&rttik.  The  Til  Sankrint  in 
F&s  is  also  observed.  On  the  Sankrftnt,  or  oonjunction,  in  Baislkh 
is  the  Satu&n  when  people  eat  Baitu  or  parched  g^m  flour.  Like 
other  Hindus  they  do  not  eat  mangoes  before  that  date.  On  the 
third  light  half  of  Bbftdon  the  women  fast^  and  on  the  deventh  is 
the  main  Earama '  festival  which  is  generally  a  drunken  orgy. 
On  this  day  every  one  dances  the  karama  and  drinks  liquor^ 
while  the  women  fast.  This  day  ends  all  agricultural  contracts^ 
such  as  partnership  in  cultivation^  lending  of  ploughs^  etc.  On  that 
day  they  eat  the  karami^  which  is  a  sort  of  weed  found  in  tanks 
and  streams.  They  also  observe  the  Rakshabandhan  or  Sabno 
on  the  last  day  of  Sdwan^  but  with  this  peculiarity  that  there 
is  no  special  date  for  tying  on  the  wristlets  of  coloured  string 
because  BrShmans  are  so  few  in  number.  They  wander  about 
the  country  during  the  whole  of  the  following  month  and  tie 
on  the  amulets  as  they  arrive  at  each  village.  The  Brihman 
receives  for  this  eoi-vice  some  pice  and  grain  which  is  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  dues  (kharwan)  which  he  receives  in  the  form  of  a 
sieve  (i^)  full  of  grain  at  each  harvest.  Mftnjhis  are  liberal  in 
distributing  dues  of  this  kind,  and  in  addition  to  the  Brfthman,  the 
Fat&ri,  N&u^  Dbobi^  the  village  messenger   (Kotwdr),  usually  a 


>  On  oow  ■aorifioe  among  the  Gondi,  boo  Iliilop,  Va^^ertt  10,  82. 

*  Tho  Karama  among  moro  Ilimliiitod  mouiul  triUoa  i«  ropUuxMl  by  tha  JhAi 
donoe  in  which  tho  womon  go  round  in  a  oirclo  with  joined  haada,  tab  mUhiiMmimr 
par/,  ihHihi  kahii  hamahHin,  *'  When  all  are  danoing  thn  Jhftmarthahimdl— ■ 
■a jB  *  Shall  I  join  in '  "  P    Chriatian,  Behdr  Ptv«er6««  6U 
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nuiika  by  caste^  and  even  in  some  places  Musalmftn  &qir8  receive 
the  same  allowance.  Some  at  the  pUra  paiiha,  or  fifteen  days 
■acred  to  tlio  worship  of  tho  sainted  dead^  in  the  month  of  Ko&r 
offer  the  sacred  ball  (pinda)  through  tho  Pat&ri,  and  shave  on  tho 
tenth  day.  There  is  not^  as  is  the  custom  among  many  of  tho 
allied  tribes,  any  festival  at  which  youths  and  girls  mix  and  arrange 
marriages.  The  women's  festival  on  the  third  light  half  of 
Bhidon  is  confined  to  married  women,  and  is  not  shared  in  by  girls 
or  widows. 

V^  Women  also  observe  the  Jiutiya  festival  on  the  0th  of  Ku&r.^ 
On  this  day  married  women  fast  with  the  special  object  of  securing 
long  life  (Jiv,  whence  the  festival  takes  its  name)  and  prosperity  to 
their  mothers-in-law  and  sons.  They  have  a  special  phrase  when  a 
man  escapes  a  great  danger,  such  as  an  attack  from  atiger— Tn^ir 
mdi  kharjJiuUjfa  kihan.  ''Your  mother  went  through  such  a 
rigid  fast  at  the  Jiutiya  that  she  did  not  even  brush  her  teeth.'' 
The  date  of  this  festival  appears  to  difler  in  various  places.  In 
Bengal  it  appears  to  be  celebrated  on  1 5th  Assin  and  in  Bihlr  on  8th 
dark  half  of  K&rttik.  The  object  in  all  places  seems  to  be  the  same;, 
that  mamed  women  by  fasting  invoke  good  luck  and  long  life  on 
their  relations.' 

40.  One  fetish  jicculiar   to   (ho  MAnjhis  and  allied  Dravidiau 

tribes   is   the  ^nrJa  or  chain  fetish.     This  is 

FoUbIubiii. 

an  iron  chain  about  %\  feet  long  and  7  lbs. 
in  weight,  with  an  iron  knot  at  the  end.  It  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  a  leather  strip  of  the  same  length.  This  is  in  charge  of 
the  Baiga,  and  is  kept  hung  up  in  the  shed  dedicated  to  the  local 
deities  {deohdr).  It  is  treated  with  "great  rosjicct  and  a  genuine 
specimen  can  be  obtained  only  with  great  diOiculty. 

When  girls  become  hysterical  they  are  taken  to  the  shrine  and 
there  beaten  by  the  Baiga  with  his  chain,  which  is  understood  to 
embody  the  local  divinity,  imtil  the  devil  leaves  them.  The  treat- 
ment is  said  to  succeed  at  once.  It  may  be  noted  that  this  chain 
under  the  name  of  S&kia  Fen  has  among  the  regular  Uonds  become 
an  actual  divinity.^  In  the  hot  weather  tlie  local  female  deity 
identified  >vith  Devi  wanders  about  tho  air  in  the  middle  of  tlie  day 

_: ^ 

^        I  Thip,  ACOortliDg  io  Ilialop,  rftp^ri,  App.  II,  ui  porfonnod  in  84»An. 

*  Bialey,  7>ibtft  anci  Caff^i,  II,  IIK)  :  Grt«rftoo,  Bthdr  TeaMnl  £/«/«,  409. 
•84kU  (Hindi   84nkar,  Sanflknt    S\rtnl«tLt.)   m«uia  **  a  ohaia."  8««   Hiilop, 
P€pfr$,  App.  47  I  Veniral  Provincct  Uatdlcert  275. 
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in  her  chariot  (rafi) ;  and  if  in  that  season  of  the  year  a  child  goes  cat 
dressed  in  red  clothes  the  deity  rides  on  it^  and  the  child  beoomee  in- 
sensible and  can  be  cured  only  by  the  incantations  of  the  Baiga.  This 
is  probably  a  popular  way  of  explaining  the  effects  of  sunstroke.^ 
One  function  of  the  Baiga  is  forming  a  sacred  line  with  liquor 
round  the  village  which  foreign  ghosts  are  unable  to  cross.'  Hie 
belief  in  ghostly  lights  which  appear  to  mislead  the  traveller  at 
night  is  widespread.  As  already  stated^  the  mud  platform  in  the 
Baiga's  shrine  is  supposed  to  be  the  residence  of  the  local  deities, 
and  he  sometimes  in  addition  raises  a  special  Brahm  chaora  which  is 
a  platform  in  honour  of  some  Br&hman  who  has  died  by  an  unusual 
or  antimcly  death.  On  Brahm  worship  Mr.  Baillie  writes-^''  The 
names  classified  in  the  list  of  Brahms  are  almost  innumerable.  The 
information  about  them  varies  from  a  full  and  circumstantial  aooonnt 
like  that  given  for  Batan  F&nrS  or  which  might  be  given  for  Harirlm, 
the  Bftj  Brahm  of  the  Basti  District^  down  to  that  derived  from 
the  name  only,  the  BrShmanical  character  of  which  was  taken  to 
show  that  the  particular  Bilba  referred  to  was  a  Brahm.  The  total 
number  of  Bralim  worshippers  nccording  to  tlie  oonsus  Btatoniouts 
was  406,787,  large  numbers  of  whom  belong  to  the  Rijput  caste 
the  members  of  which  are  most  likely  to  incur  persecution  from  a 
murdered  or  injured  Bralmi.  The  forms  of  death  selected  by  suicide 
Brfthmans  are  diversified  in  the  extreme.  Of  all  I  have  heard  the 
most  horrible  and  most  likely  to  impress  the  imagination  of  the 
persons  against  whom  it  was  intended  was  that  of  a  Brftkman  in 
the  Part&bgarh  District,  who  when  turned  out  of  his  land,  to  avenge 
himself,  gathered  a  heap  of  cow-dung  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
fields  and  lay  down  on  it  until  he  was  eaten  by  worms.  His 
happened  sixty  years  ago,  but  his  fields  still  stand  a  waste  of  jungle 
grass  in  the  middle  of  ricli  cultivated  lands,  and  neither  Hindu  nor 
Muhammadan  will  put  a  hand  to  a  plough  to  till  them.  Whether 
Brahms  are  to  be  classed  among  malevolent  or  benifioent 
sprits  is  a  question  which  would  probably  be  answered  differently 
by  different  worshippers.  Those  families  to  whose  account  a  Brahm's 
death  is  due  would  probably  regard  him  as  malevolent,  but  else- 
where a  bcnificent  interest  is  taken  by  Bralims  in  human  affain. 
Ratan  Pai\r6   is   said  to  be  the  tutelary   deity  of  nuiny  Qonda 


1  For  ■imilar  idoaa,  soe  Tjlor,  Primii%99  OM%r€,  I, 
s  For  this,  boo  Tylor.  toe.  cit,  I,4M. 
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Tillagee.^ ''  Though  they  secretly  eaorifice  cowb,  they  still  so  (ar 
reverence  the  aniinal  as  to  bow  to  it  on  1 5th  Kftrttik,  when  tliey  gpve 
salt  to  the  animals  and  oil  their  horns.' 

60.  The  worship  of  tlie  souls  of  the  dead  is,  as  already  stated,  in 
an  elementary  stage.  It  is  only  the  more  advanced  Manjliis  who 
worship  them  during  tlie  Pitrapaksha  in  Ku&r,  and  many  now  get 
the  Brfthman,  and  not  the  Patdri,  to  offer  up  the  sacred  ball  (piti/ia) 
in  their  honour.  When  a  man  is  asleep  or  insensible  they  believe  that 
the  soul  is  wandering  abroad  and  returns  to  the  body  only  on  re« 
oovery  of  consciousness.'  Dreams  are  sometimes  true  and  some- 
times &l6e,  but  it  is  in  this  way  alone  tliat  the  spirits  oE  the  dead 
manifest  themselves  and  their  appearance  is  dreaded  because  it  im- 
plies that  they  have  not  received  their  due  propitiation,  and  then  they 
bring  disease  and  dcath.^  This  is  ])articularly  tlic  case  with  tl¥) 
ghost  of  a  Baiga  or  of  his  wife.  They  must  be  propitiated  by  the 
offering  of  a  young  pig.  Tliis  Baiga  gliost  becomes  ruler  of  all  the 
village  ghosts,  and  his  wife  queen  of  all  the  local  Churels  or  ghosts  of 
women  who  die  within  the  period  of  child-bed  impurity. 

51.  Tlie  swonl  is  a  recognised  MAnjhi  totem.   When  women  pass 

a  pipal  tree  they  bow  and  veil  their  faces.  No 
MAnjhi  will   cut  a   large   tree  or   any   tree 
which  adjoins  the  B}>ecial  fitl  ti*ee  in  which  the  local  deity  resides. 
Bi.  The  science  of  onions  is  widely  rcc<>gnise<l.    When  tlio  female 

jackal  (phenkdfiH)  howls  on  the  night  tlie 
foundations  of  a  house  are  laid  the  site  is 
abandoned  as  unlucky.  Meeting  a  hare  is  a  very  unlucky  omen 
with  them  and  all  the  allied  tribes.*  The  sudden  or  unaccountable 
fall  of  a  tree  in  front  of  a  person  undertaking  a  journey  is  also 
unlucky.  The  call  of  the  *uiya  bird  on  tlie  right  is  a  good  meeting 
omen  :  on  the  left  the  reverse ;  a  tiger  meeting  a  traveller  is 
laoky,  but  stumbling  on  starting  on  a  journey  is  omin- 
ous. If  a  jackal  cross  from  right  to  left  or  a  female  idmhkar 
door  oppear  in  front  the  journey  is  almndone<l.     The  langAr  balioon 


>  OHtuj  Rfptift^  Sorth-}Vcitrrn  Provinret,  214:  For  RaUn  l^nr^,  mo  /nlroJiic- 
li#ll  to  Popular  Heliguin  and  FolkLtrt,  122. 

'  TbUi  ooiT»tipon<Ia  to   the  Pol*  oeremony  of  iho  Oonds,  for   which  mo  Uialop, 
Fmftrt^  Apf>.  III. 

•  Tjlor,  Primitivit  Culture,  I,  436. 

«  Tylor,  lor.  eil.,  IT.  III. 

>  Tho  modern   myiholofrinU  of  conmA     idenitf j    the     h^ro     with    ilio     Ifcoci. 
V%  Qobornaiiii,  Toohgical  Uylhotogy,  11,  81. 
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barking  in  front  is  Inoky^  and  when  this  ooonrs  they  olaap  their 
hands  and  salute  the  animal. 

63.  After  a  Mftnjhi  is  initiated  by  his  preceptor   (^•rw)heiB 

warned  by  him  not  to  eat  a  partkmlar  fruit. 

1 AD008*  ^^ 

This  is  very  generally  that  of  the  bar^ad 
or  banyan  and  is  known  as  gnruchhorni.  Soys,  and  occasionally 
girls^  have  the  rda  name  or  that  determined  by  astrological  consi- 
derations fixed  by  the  Pandit^  but  this  is  kept  secret  and  they  are 
called  by  another  name.^  They  will  not  eat  the  flesh  of  the  cow  or 
the  domestic  pig^  snakes,  lizards,  crocodilosj  or  rats.  The  disuse  of 
beef  is  comparatively  modem,  and  is  based  on  religious  consider- 
ations derived  from  their  Hindu  neighbours.  They  will  not  touch 
a  Dom,  Cham&r,  Dhobi,  or  Dhark&r,  and  they  particularly  objeet 
to  the  presence  of  Doms  in  their  villages.  The  women  axe  not 
allowed  to  join  in  the  tribal  worship  of  Ningo  Bighiya,  whom 
they  hesitate  to  name  and  generally  call  B&rha  Deo  or  the ''  old  god/' 
A  man  will  not  call  his  wife  by  her  name.  If  she  has  a  son  he  calls 
her  ''  mother  of  so  and  so/'  A  man  may  not  speak  to  his  younger 
brother's  wife  or  the  mother  of  his  son's  wife  or  of  his  danghter's 
husband  [tamdhin).  A  wife  may  not  call  her  father-in-law  by  bis 
name.'  In  the  morning  no  one  will  speak  of  a  donk6y>  of  quarrelling, 
or  death.  They  have  the  usual  euphemisms  in  speaking  of  more 
dangerous  animals,  unlucky  villages,  or  disreputable  or  miserly  people* 
A  woman  wliilo  in  her  menses  is  under  a  rigid  taboo,  sits  and  eats 
apart,  and  engages  in  no  household  duties.' 

64.  Their  tribal  oatlis  arc  touching  a  broad-sword/   touching 

the  feet  of  a  Brdhman,  holding  a  cow's  tail, 
touching  Ganges  water.  They  believe  that 
anyone  who  forswears  himself  becomes  poor  and  loses  his  children. 
Another  form  of  oath  occasionally  employed  is  to  stand  in  a  pool  of 
water  or  to  walk  through  fire.  These  latter  oaths  are  prinoipaUy 
used  in  enquiries  before  the  tribal  council. 

55.  Witches  are  niunerous,  and  feared,  and  are  both  male  and 

female.    They  are  detested  by  the  Fatftri 
priests,    who  use  all  their  efforts  to  expel 


1  On  thiB,  loe  Labbock,  Origin  of  Oivttuaiton,  243. 

'  On  Utoto  prohibitions  arisiug  out  of  relationgLipa,  tee  LotouniMiit  JIvolNiiMi 
of  Marriage,  290  :   Lubbook,  Origin  of  Civilisalion,  II. 

*  Fraser,  Qolden  Bough,  II,  238  iqq, 

*  The  Kanwan  of  tho  Central  Provinooi  worahip  the  broad-«word  M  aa  «DblMB 
of  power  under  the  uamo  of  JhAra  Khand  or  Jhagra  Khand.— 0«iilr«l  iVsvinMt 
QauiUer,  107. 
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them  from  the  village.  Witches  are  able  to  cause  sickness  and 
death.  A  suRpcctcd  witch  is  caught,  beaten  with  castor-oil  rods/ 
and  called  on  to  witlidraw  her  8i)olls.  Another  plan  is  to  put  lier 
standing  in  water,  and  to  prick  her  on  the  breast,  tongue,  and  thigh, 
with  five  or  six  needles  tied  together.  The  blood  is  mixed  with 
rioe,  which  she  is  made  to  swallow.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  she 
forgets  her  unrighteous  spells.  The  ordeal  is  eflUcacious  only  if 
performed  by  running  water.  It  is  considered  possible  to  injure 
an  enemy  by  feeding  a  goat  on  grain  and  then  sacrificing  it  in  his 
name  before  MaliaiUui  or  some  of  the  other  vicious  godlings. 
There  are  numerous  devices  to  check  epidemics.  When  cholera 
begins,  the  elders  of  the  village,  with  the  Ojha^  or  wizard^  feed  a 
black  fowl  with  grain,  and  drive  it  beyond  the  village  boundaries, 
ordering  it  at  the  same  time  to  take  the  disease  away  with  it.  If 
a  resident  of  another  village  finds  the  fowl  and  eats  it,  cholera  comes 
into  his  village.  Ilcnce,  when  disease  is  about,  people  are  very 
cautious  about  mcddUng  with  stray  fowls.  When  these  animals  are 
sent  off,  a  little  oil,  red  lead,  and  a  woman's  forehead  spangle  are 
usually  fastened  to  its  head.  When  such  an  animal  apjx^ars  in  a 
village,  it  is  taken  to  the  shrine  of  the  local  god  and  sacrificed  there, 
or  in  some  cases  they  merely  bow  before  it  at  the  shrine  and  quietly 
)i088  it  on  in  Hoino  uiher  village.  The  original  cost  of  the  animal 
UBcA  as  a  B(;ai»ej;oat  is  dcfraycil  by  jniblic  subscription.  This  ar- 
rangement of  sending  out  a  scapegoat  (cialauwa)  is  common  all 
over  the  country."  Another  method  of  keeping  off  disease  is  to 
liang  httle  miniature  cots  {chdrpdi)  on  the  tree  over  the  village 
shrine.  When  people  are  8up|)o8cd  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  a 
bhUty  the  Ojha  is  consulted,  gets  iuto  a  state  of  ecstacy,  and  names 
tlie  jiarticular  ghost.'  At  exorcisms  of  this  kind  it  is  dangerous  for 
outsiders  to  be  prcfent,  as  a  wandering  bhut  may  possess  you,  and 
this  is  ])erhap8  one  reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  learn  much  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Ojha.*  In  some  cases,  as  alreaily  st4ited,  jiersons, 
possessed  l»y  a  bktli^  are  beaten  with  the  sacred  chain  (gurda\  of  tlie 
Daiga.  Another  plan  is  to  burn  strong  smelling  substamvs  near 
the  ])ationt  in  order  to  drive  out  the  bkut.  The  resin  [dk^p)  ex- 
tracted fjoin  the  »dl  trcx*  is  very  commonly  used  for  this  piirjKMN*. 


•  Tbe««  correspond  in  (h«ir  efllcmoy  to  ih«  Rowan  of  Sci^iland.— W.  Ilendorson, 
FMlor€  of  the  Sotthsm  Counlui,  224;  CVnway,  Demonoltt^y  atul  I>#r%i  Lor*.  I,  I2d. 

•  On  8oa|>ogoAtM,  pe©  Conwmy,  P^monology  and  DtvU  Lore,  II,  |3I,  \S9   187. 

•  Tylor.  l'rimUiv<  Culture,  I,  127,  iSU. 
«  IbU,  )l.  105. 
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The  office  of  the  Ojha  is  conBidered  respectable.  Noted  Ojbas  take 
pupils  on  payment  and  instruct  them  in  the  craft.  It  principally 
consists  in  the  knowledge  of  a  number  of  hocus-pocus  spells  {mauira), 
which  are  used  in  sudden  disease^  snake  and  scorjaon  bite,  and  the 
like. 

56.  Dreams  are  valuable  as  announcing  that  dead  ancestors,  who 

alone  appear  in  tliis  way,  need  propitiation. 

They  are  interpreted  by  the  oldest  and  most 
experienced  member  of  the  family.  When  spirits  appear  in  dreams 
it  is  usual  to  promise  to  make  an  offering  of  cakes,  molasses,  and 
butter,  which  is  generally  effectual. 

57.  They  believe  in  the  influence  of  the  Evil  Eye  («afar). 

People  bom  on  a  Saturday  have  the  power  of 
casting  it,  and  it  can  be  avoided  by  the  passes 
(jharna)  of  an  Ojha.  They  have  the  usual  means  of  baffling  the 
Evil  Eye  by  hanging  beads,  nuts,  cowries,  etc.,  round  the  necks  of 
children ;  by  hanging  up  a  blackened  tile  in  fields  or  on  tlio  roofs  of 
houses ;  and  by  driving  iron  pins  into  the  door  frame.  Witches^  and 
people  who  cast  the  Evil  lilyo,  arc  l)olicvod  to  wander  about  at  night 
with  an  evil  effect.  They  touch  people  while  they  are  asleep  and 
beset  them.  They  cut  and  carry  off  locks  of  their  hair,  and  thus 
acquire  an  influence  over  them.  Divination  is  an  art  unknown  to 
the  tribe,  and  is  done  for  them  by  Br&hmons. 

58.  On  the  third  light  half  of  BaisAkh,  they  take  omens  of  the 

season,  and  make  five  furrows  in  the  field 
with  a  plough.  On  that  day  they  sow  a 
little  sdwdn  millet,  generally  five  handfuls.  When  they  begin 
cultivation,  they  take  the  plough  five  times  round  the  field,  and  sow 
five  handfuls  of  seed  grain.  That  day  they  eat  specially  good  £ood« 
They  do  not  commence  sowing  until  the  Baiga  sets  the  example ; 
and  so  with  manuring.  Tlie  Baiga  throws  down  five  baskets  of 
manure  and  then  every  one  does  the  same.  They  interpret  the  cry 
of  the  cuckoo  {papiia)  as  an  omen  of  heavy  rain.  When  the  tree 
lizard  [girgit)  becomes  red,  and  the  skin  on  a  buffalo's  tail  scarlet, 
and  when  buffalo  urine  dries  up  at  once  on  tlie  ground,  it  is  a  sign 
of  immediate  rain.  A  rainbow  in  the  evening  marks  the  cessation 
of  the  rains :  when  it  shows  in  the  morning,  rain  will  be  abundant. 
When  the  honey  in  the  nests  of  the  jungle  bee  coagulates,  and  when 
there  is  frost  in  spring,  the  autumn  rains  will  be  heavy.  When  the 
crop  is  ripe^  the  Baiga  cuis  five  handfuls,  and  harvest  begins.    There 
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is  no  special  worship,  but  on  thai  day  the  Baiga  gets  a  meal  of  rioe 
and  pulse.  Some,  however,  make  an  o(ferin<]^  to  the  village  gods. 
Cutliug  begins  on  Monday,  Wodnesday,  or  Friday.  Saturday  is  a 
very  unlucky  day  for  beginning  any  field  work.  There  appears  no 
trace  of  the  custom  of  rushing  at  the  last  uncut  ])ortion  of  the  field 
and  carrying  the  grain  home  with  special  ceremonies.^  But  when 
the  new  grain  is  ripe,  the  first  five  handfuls  cut  are  taken  home, 
cmshed,  and  offered  to  Ningo  BAghiya.  The  special  guardian  deity 
of  crops  is  known  as  the  "  Green  lady  " — Haiiyeri  or  Hariyiri 
Devi.  She  is  worBhip|>ed  with  a  fire  offering  (Aom)  in  the  field  at 
sowing  and  harvest  time.  Another  of  these  field  godlings  is  Chor- 
deva,  the  field  thief.  He  has  a  wife  known  as  Chordevi,  and  both 
are  sometimes  known  as  Chor  and  Chorni.  Like  the  Jftk  and 
J&kni,'  they  live  in  different  but  adjoining  villages,  and  the  Chor 
robe  threshing  floors  to  siipi)ort  his  wife.  Hence,  if  you  see  one 
village  thriving  and  its  neighbour  ruined,  you  may  know  that  the 
Chorni  Uves  in  the  former  and  the  Chor  in  the  ktter.  These  field 
thieves  are  kept  in  order  by  the  Ojha  and  Baiga.'  Bittlt  are  also 
in  the  habit  of  robbing  Ihreshing  floors  until  the  grain  is  measured. 
In  order  to  counteract  them,  a  sacred  circle  is  made  round  the  corn 
heap,  and  baskets  are  never  allowed  to  remain  mouth  upwards. 

50.  Ill  aiUIition  to  the  fo<Ml  tulKX)H  alrcxuly  noted,  they  will  not 

eat  flesh  during  the  foilnight  devoted  to  the 
souls  of  the  dead  {ptfra-pakska),  and  when  a 
man  returns  from  a  ])ilgrimage  he  abstains  for  a  time  from  meat 
and  fish.  The  children  eat  firKt  and  the  eldest  last,  men  and  women 
cat  a])art.  As  they  eat,  they  throw  a  little  food  and  water  on  the 
ground  in  the  name  of  Paraincsar.  They  use  hemp  {ffd>9Ja)^  liquor 
and  tobacco.  Liquor  is  offcruil  to  the  local  gml  {DeohJr),hui  not  to 
Ningo  Bnghiya.  Thoy  iK'iieve  that  using  hemp  {g^inja)  keei«  off 
itch  and  malaria;  and  tliat  the  use  of  hquor  wards  off  mahuria. 
Drunkenness  is  considereil  disrcputablo. 

00.  Equals  salute  ono  another  in  the  forin  known  as  pd^ligi. 

Killers  riN!oivo  the  pdclagi  and  give   a   bless- 

nig   (ium)   in    return,     iney    do  pdany%   U* 

claiiHineii   and    snldm  to  stniiigers.      In  the   pn*«i'nce  of  sui)cn«>rs 


•  Boo  FmRor,  QoUUn  Pough,  Chap.  III. 

«  For  which  noo  iii(rotUf/io»i  tn  l\^nlar  lUlioion,  Z^k. 

*  Anonc  the  OrAnnn,  ChonlcvA  han  h»com«  an  •ri\  •pirii,   which,  in  Ui«  for«  of 
A  €Ai,  iwjiin'ii  proKn'^Mt  wommi.-  I>n)i<>ti,  KthnnUty*t,  251. 
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\ '  eome  stand  on  one  leg,  take  off  their  shoes  or  turbans,  and  safdm. 
Connections  by  marriage  {Samdii)  use  the  salutation  Jnkdr^  ''may 
you  live  long  I  ^*  An  elder  gives  a  blessing  to  a  younger  in  the  form 
nilSraho:  *'  may  you  be  prosperous  I^'  They  salute  by  putting  the  left 
hand  under  the  right  elbow  and  raising  the  right  hand  to  the  level 
of  the  forehead.  Women  on  meeting  embrace  each  othor  and  woep.^ 
When  a  man  meets  his  mother,  or  grandmother,  lie  toudics  her  feet 
and  says  PdSlagi  ddi ;  '^  I  touch  your  feet  mother  I  '^  She  kisses' 
him  on  the  Ups  and  cheeks  and  says  Jiyo  puira :  '*  Live,  my 
soni'' 

Ql.  Women  are,  as  a  rule,  well  treated.    They  say  that  a  house 

is  empty  Isdna)  without  a  woman  in  it.   Tlie 

Stattui  of  women*  .  , 

Wife,  and  especially  the  senior  wife,  if  there 


are  more  than  one,  is  mistress  in  household  affidrs,  and  she  is  con- 
sulted about  marriage  alliances  and  other  important  business.  But 
women  are  considered  much  inferior  to  men,  and  a  wife  cannot  sit 
on  a  cot  in  the  presence  of  her  husband :  she  eats  after  him  and 
walks  behind  him  on  the  road.  But  quarrelling  and  wrangling  are 
certainly  not  so  common  among  them  as  with  ordinary  low  caste 
Hindus.'  Some  men,  however,  ill-treat  their  wives,  and  cases  of 
suicide  and  the  escape  of  young  wives  to  thdr  parents'  home  are  not 
uncommon.  The  tribal  council  punishes  misconduct  of  this  kind. 
In  any  case  a  woman  has  to  take  bad  language  from  her  husband 
in  silence  or  stand  the  risk  of  a  beating. 

62.  Old  people  are  respected  and  supported.    The  Minjhis  are 

Old  people,  viaitort,  ^^^7  hospitable,  especially  to  clansmen,  and 
Btrungeri.  *  often  incur  debt  in  oonsequenoe  of  this. 
When  a  guest  comes,  even  if  they  have  to  borrow,  they  arrange  a 
perfoirmance  of  the  Earama  for  him  and  supply  him  with  liquor. 
They  assist  relations  on  occasions  of  mourning  and  rejoicing.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  clan  fooling  amongst  them,  and  if  a  tribesman  is 
injured  by  a  stranger,  tliey,  though  generally  a  very  peaceable 
people,  are  ready  to  turn  out  with  their  bludgeons  to  assist  him. 
They  veiy  seldom  apjx^ar  as  plaintiffs  or  defendants  in  oourt,  and 
violent  crimes  against  pei-son  and  property  are  practically  unknown 
among  them. 


>  Thii  was  tlio  way  in  whicli  Ponolopo  wiiloomod  Toloniaolmi.— -Oilytf^,  XYIT, 
88.  And  100  the  wbolu  Bubjuot  diMOUtuiod  by  Darwin,  Krpr«MJoH  o/ £Xi«  if MO<iott»i 
p.,  210,  f^. 

>  This  hai  also  been  noticed  in  the  oaae  of  the  Oands**C#ii<f«|  riwiacM 
OaMetleer,  35. 
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63.  One  division  of  Ahirs,  the  Kaunr&i^  will  eat  food  and  drink 

water  touched  by  them.    Doms  will  eat  their 
leavings.     They  will  eat  food  cooked  in  bat- 
ter {paHi),  only  if  cooked  by  themselves  or  by  BrAhmans.    They 
pride  themselves  on  abstaining  from  the  use  of  beef  and  pork« 

64.  The  women  are  tattooed.     They  say  that  if  they  are  not 
OloUiet,  iowelry,         tattoocd,  ParamesaT  will  pitch  them  out  of 

uttooing.  heaven.^     Nearly   all   the  men  among  the 

Mlnjhis,  as  well  as  the  alUcd  tribes  of  the  Chero^  Fanika^  and 
Parahiya  wear  little  brass  or  gold  rings  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear.' 
Some  wear  their  silver  bangles  on  both  wrists.  Some  MAnjhi  men 
wear  iron  rings,  made  of  three  folds  of  wire,  on  the  hitle  finger  and 
thumb  of  the  right  hand  :  some  wear  a  broad  brass  amulet  {bdMu) 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  left  arm.  A  few  wear  silver  images  of 
Sttala  with  the  figure  embossed  and  gilt.  Some  again  have  a  thin 
double  necklace  of  small  purple  beads,  with  a  larger  white  glass  bead 
/lining  between  the  others,  every  three  or  four  inches  apart.  Some 
again  wear  a  broad  brass  ring  with  a  thin  iron  wire  ring  beside  it 
on  the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand.  The  better  class  wear  the 
ordinary  Hindu  jacket  {mirfdi)  and  loin-cloth  {dtoit);  but  the 
clothing  of  the  poorer  men  is  very  scanty  and  consists  merely  of  a 
amall  loin-rag  (hhagai)^  and  a  scrap  of  cloth  tied  round  the  head, 
while  the  hair  hangs  behind  uncut  and  unkempt.  The  Mdnjhi 
women  all  wear  heavy  pewter  anklets  {pavi).  Tliese  are  usually 
terribly  heavy  and  cumbrous  and  give  them  a  peculiar  heavy 
•tumbling  gait.'  Women  of  the  Poiya  sopt  wear  another  form  of 
anklet  like  the  gorakra  of  the  Hindus.  They  are  not  allowed  to 
wear  yellow  clothes  nor  glass  l)anglcs  {ekurt),  and,  even  if  married 
do  not  apply  red  hiid  to  Iho  ])arting  of  il»c  hair,  as  ordinary  low 
caste  Hindu  women  do.  They  go  so  far  as  not  to  allow  a  woman 
of  another  caste  into  the  dwelling-house  or  cow-shed,  if  she  wears 
yellow  clothes  or  a  forehead  spangle  {Itkult).  Manjlii  women  must 
keep  the  head  bare,  and  are  not  allowed  to  draw  tlie  sheet  over  it. 


>  T.iibbork,  Ori'jxix  of  rtriliiation,  374.  Fur  iho  Ottiiom  of  Utiooinf  amuof 
theto  irlboff,  mm>  Ajfnrixjn^  pnra.  22. 

s  The  Marija  Gontla  1mt0  tbo  uppor  pari  of  ih«  lcl)e  ptcrc«id  and  oniAniMiied 
with  tmall  aarrings  of  bnuw  or  iron.— Central  /Vovincci   Oaitfl<«irr,  85;   lluilop, 

*  TlieM  bearj  *nklni«  aro  a  faTonrite  ■iibj^t  of  rural  eatiro-  Bdknr  pudnr^i  itn 
#tr  W  ii#tira,  g)n\ii  tdf*  na  daura -.  "outnide  the  boaat*  of  hor  aakleia  waifhioK 
tbr*«  Mrs  and  baa  not  at  hom«  oren  a  grain  niore  and  baakni.'*— Cbriaii*a,  Prpvtrhi 

Vol.  III.  2  r 
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This  rule  is  relaxed  only  for  old  women  in  oold  or  wet  weather.' 
The  women  have  a  way  of  enveloping  thmr  lower  limbe  in  the  Imn- 
oloth  so  tightly^  that  when  they  sit  down  on  the  groond  they  have 
to  spread  ont  their  legp».  They,  also,  contrary  to  the  costom  of  all 
ordinary  Hindu  women,  wear  a  sort  of  inner  garment,  like  a  man's 
langoti,  which  is  known  as  hkagua.  This  is  made  speoially  &r 
them  by  the  weavers  of  the  Panika  tribe,  who  oharge  fancy  prices 
for  it.  It  is  ornamented  along  the  edges  with  red  stripes.  Women 
keep  this  a  secret,  and  are  very  unwilling  to  speak  of  it  or  give  a 
specimen.  They  also  wear  a  specially  warm  heavily  woven  upper 
sheet  of  cotton  known  as  darab,  which  has  an  ornamented  border. 
This  may  be  worn  by  other  castes,  but  it  is  a  special  M&njhi  dress. 

65.  Though  there  is  a  good  deal  of  tribal  license,  both  before  and 

after  marriage,    the  women  are    generally 
considered  to  be  £^ood  wives.    Fioetitation  or 
polyandry  is  unknown  among  them. 

66.  They  work  as  cultivators  and  ploughmen  and  cultivate  at 

lower    rates  than  their  Hindu  neighboors. 

Their  special  form  of  cultivation  used  to  be 
the  dai^a,  by  which  a  patch  of  jungle  was  periodically  burnt  down 
and  seeds  scattered  in  the  ashes.'  This  is  now  being  gradually 
abandoned.  The  first  crop  sown  on  newly  cleared  land  is  generally 
the  small  sesamum  (it  Hi).  They  are,  as  is  usual  with  half  •civilised 
races,'  lazy  and  ineflSoient  cultivators. 

Jl^^ — (Sanskrit  Malta,  "tk  wrestler''),*  a  sub-division  of  the 
Kurmi  tribe  almost  altogether  confined  to  the  Azamgarh  District— 
A  reference  to  them  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Sisoi  Bljimta. 
They  regard  themselves  as  descended  through  a  Kurmi  oonoubine 
from  the  Rishi  Mayflra  Bhatta,  who,  after  leaving  Gorakhpur 
settled  at  Kankradih,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saiju,  in  Pargana 
Nathupur  of  the  Azamgarh  District.  The  present  Mais  of 
Kankradih  claim  to  hold  under  a  grant  from  Harsha  Vaiddlian% 
King  of  Kanauj.     The  Mais  are  exogamous  and  intennany  with 


I  This  is  the  rale  alao  with  tbo  SantAls.— Dftlton,  Ethnology,  S17. 

s  On  thi«,  see  Ganetteer,  Cenlral  Province,  2S0 ;  Hislop,  Papers,  t|  Wotw^th, 
Uighlandi  ofOentral  India,  102. 

>  See  insUnoee  collected  by  Spencer,  PrineipUi  i^Soeiohgjf,  I.  SS. 

*  Dr.  Oppert  snggests  that  most  of  these  tribal  names  of  wUeh  tlit  SnI  pliable 
is  Mai,  snob  as  Mulla,  Mala,  MalaTa,  Malaya,  etc.,  are  deriTed  from  the  Qaada- 
DraTidian  root  Mala  in  the  sense  of  **  mountain. "—Ori^nol  InkoHUmtB  t(f  BhmwmU' 
varia,  13. 
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^he  Saiiithwslr  Kurmis  of  Gorakhpur,  who  take  ihc  title  of 
Nfigbonsi  or  "  of  the  seed  of  the  dragon/'  Monogamy  is  the  rule 
and  concubinage  is  prohibited.  Marriage  is  generally  adult. 
Widow  maiTiage  is  prohibited. 

2.  Some  are  Yaishnavas  and  others  Saivas.  They  specially  wor- 
ship K&li  and  the  Dih,  the  aggregate  of  the  village  godlings.  In 
their  ceremonies  they  agree  with  the  Kurmis^  of  whom,  in  spite  of 
itYmr  legend  of  aiistocratic  descenti  they  are  admittedly  a  sub- 
division. 

Malang:  a  class  of  Muhammadan  Faqirs  who  are  usually 
xegarded  as  a  branch  of  the  Madftri  {q.  v].  They  call  themselves 
specially  followci's  of  Jaman  Jati,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Shih 
Mad&r— According  to  Dr.  Ilerklots  ^  ''their  dress  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Mulmri-am  Malang  Faqirs,  except  that  they  wear  the 
hair  of  the  head  very  full,  or  it  is  matted  and  formed  into  a  knot 
hehind.  Sometimes  they  wear  some  kind  of  cloth  round  the  knot. 
Some  of  them  tie  round  the  waist  a  chain  or  tliick  rope  and  wear  a 
very  small  loin-cloth.  Wherever  they  sit  down  they  burn  the  dittni 
(fire)  and  sometimes  rub  the  ashes  over  their  bodies.'^  Mr.  Maola- 
gan  '  says  that  in  the  Panjab  ''  the  term  is  generally  applied  in  a 
more  general  way  to  any  nn.'\itacIuHl  religious  beggar  who  drinkf 
bAanff  or  smokes  ehara»  in  excess,  wears  nothing  but  a  loin*cloth» 
and  kei*|)6  Fire  always  near  him.  The  Malangs  are  said  to  wear  tlie 
hair  on  the  head  very  full,  or  it  is  matt^sd  and  tied  into  a  knot 
behind.  The  shrine  of  Jliangi  Shfth  Khdki,  in  the  Pasriir  Tahsil  of 
the  Si^lkot  Districii  is  frequented  by  Malangs.'^ 

2.  At  the  last  Census  they  appear  to  have  been  included  among 
ilie  MaiUnris. 

Halavi:  a  division  of  Urahmans  who  take  their  name  from 
being  emigrants  from  Malwa. — Of  them  Sir  J.  Malcolm  writes:' 
"  Besides  the  various  tril)es  of  Brahmans  from  the  Dakkhin,  there 
are  no  less  than  eighty-four  sects  in  Central  India  ;  but  almost  all 
these  traeoi  or  pn  lenil  to  tr.otK;,  the  cniigR&tion  of  their  ancestors,  and 
tiiat  at  no  distant  {XTioil,  from  neighlx)uring  oountries.  The  six  acetyl 
or  Chlianut't  irilx*  of  Brahmans,  alone  claim  the  Province  of  Milwa  as 
tlioir  native  country,  and  even  they  refer  Ijaek  to  a  jK^riod  of  twenty  or 
tliirty  gonerations,  when  their  aueestors  came  hito  it;  but  they  still 


*  (^'iHiln-t-ZsMiii.  H>2 .  All*)  HOC  iho  articlo  Dfr/na,  tuprtk, 

*  Crnhnl  Indiit,  IJ,  llTJ. 
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have  a  pride  in  being  termed  Mftlwa  Brfthmans,  which  to  the  rest 
would  be  a  reproach/'  Of  tlie  origin  of  theM&IwaBrfthmanB  in  this 
part  of  the  country  nothing  very  certain  is  known.  Mr.  Sherring  ^ 
suspects  that  they  are  akin  to  their  neighbours  the  Gnjarftti  Brili- 
mans.  Tliey  have  a  legend  that  one  of  the  kings  of  Mftlwa  endea- 
voured to  make  all  the  Br&hmans  of  tlrnt  Province  eat  kaekoki  and 
paiki  together,  and  that,  on  tlieir  objecting,  he  ooniined  them  in  a 
double*Btoried  house.  At  night  they  saw  the  people  of  the  place 
worshipping  a  local  godling  named  PAnrfi  B&ba,  and  on  this  the  Brlh- 
mans  vowed  to  worship  the  deity  themselves  if  he  saved  them  from 
their  trouble.  The  B&ba  got  the  doors  unlocked,  and  they  all  fled 
to  Benares  *  Some  of  their  brethren  who  remained  behind  obeyed 
the  orders  of  the  king,  and  since  then  the  branch  in  this  part  of  the 
country  have  given  up  all  connection  with  them. 

2.  The  Mftlavi  Brfthmans   are  divided  into   thirteen>and-a»faalf 

^otras,  which, with  their  titles,  are  as  folio 


orgamia  on.  jjijjjj^^^j^^  Chaubd  Parflsara,  Dftbd,  Angi- 
ras  Chaub6,  Bhftrgava  ChaubS.  All  these  are  lligvedis.  Sftndilya, 
Dflbd|  E&sapa  Chaub6,  Eautsa  Dfibd — these  are  Yajurvedis-- 
Yatsa,  Vy&s,  Gautam,  Tivftri,  Lohita  Tiv&ri,  and  Kaimdinya — 
who  are  Samavedis.  Lastly  come  the  KatyAyana,  P&thakand,  the 
Maitreya,  or  half  gotra,  both  of  which  are  Samavedis*  They  follow 
the  usual  Br&hmanical  rules  of  intermarriage.  Their  chief  religious 
functions  appear  to  be  acting  as  family  priests  of  tlie  Matlmra 
Chaubfis.  Many  of  them  live  by  secular  occupations,  such  as  trading, 
<loing  clerk's  work,  and  general  service,  and  they  are  in  &Mst  more 
of  a  trading  than  a  priestly  class.  The  Mftlavi  Brihmans  do  not 
hold  a  high  reputation  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Province,  and  are 
generally  regarded  as  tricky  and  quarrelsome. 

Mali  '  (Sanskrit  mdlika, "  a  garland-maker,")  a  caste  whose  pri* 
mary  occupation  is  gardening  and  providing  flowers  for  use  in 
Hindu  worship. — The  caste  is  a  purely  occupational  one,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  6up]^K)ss  tliat  the  Mftli  is  closely  allied  to  the  Kurmi, 
Koiri,  and  Kachbi,  the  two  last  of  whom  engage  in  the  finer  kind 
of  culture  which  resembles  that  of  the  regular  Mftli.  At  the  same 
time  the  caste  cannot  bo  a  very   ancient  one.     "  Generally  speaking 


>  Hindu  Tribei,  I,  104,  iq, 

'  Baaod  on  onquirios  at  Mirzapnr  and  notoB  by  liabu  Aima  BAm,  Head-auwtor, 
nigh  School,  Mathura ;  M.  Buldoo  SaliAy,  Ueod-inaatcr,  High  School,  Fatahgwh;  M. 
Bhagwati  DuyAl  Sinh,  TaliBildar,  Chliibrumaii,  FarrakliAljAd. 
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it  may  be  Baid  that  flowers  have  scarcely  a  place  in  the  Veda. 
Wreaths  of  flowers,  of  course,  are  used  as  decorations,  bat  the 
separate  flowers  and  their  beauty  are  not  yet  appreciated.  That 
lesson  was  first  learned  later  by  the  Hindu  wlicn  surrounded  by 
another  flora.  Amongst  the  Homeric  Greeks,  too,  in  spite  of  their 
extensive  gardening,  and  their  different  names  for  different  flowers, 
not  a  trace  of  horticulture  is  yet  to  be  found/'  ^ 

2.  One  story  of  the  origin  of  the  caste  is  that  one  day  PArvati 

was  plucking  flowers  in  her  crarden,  when  a 

Tribal  legondB.  , ,  .  f ,        «  „,  11. 

thorn  pierced  her  ungcr.  She  complained  to 
Siva,  who  took  a  particle  of  sandalwood  from  his  head,  or  by  another 
account  a  drop  of  liis  perspiration,  and  on  tliis  Firvati  wiped  tlie 
blood  from  her  wounded  finger,  and  thus  the  first  Mftii  was  created. 
According  to  the  Bengal  legend  as  told  by  Mr.  Risley,  they  trace 
their  descent  from  tlie  garlaud-makcr  attached  to  the  household  of 
Rlja  Eans  at  Mathura.  Krishna  asked  him  one  day  for  a  garland 
of  flowers,  and  he  at  once  gave  it.  "  On  being  told  to  fasten  it  with 
a  string,  he,  for  want  of  any  other,  took  off  his  Br&hmanical  cord 
and  tied  it ;  on  which  Krishna  most  ungenerously  rebuked  him  for 
his  simplicity  in  parting  with  it,  and  announced  that  in  future  he 
would  bo  rankctl  among  the  SCidras," 

8.  Acconling  to  tlio  rcluriis  of  the  lant  Ceiibus  the  M&lis  are 

divided  into  eight  principal  cudogamous  sub* 

lutonial  orffanisation.  11     i       r  11   1       •  i.i*    *     ^i  • 

cartes:  JSarhauliya,  Bahcniya,  Bhagirathi, 
DilliwAl  or  DohliwAi,  Gold,  Kapri,  whose  speciality  is  making 
the  crowns,  ornaments,  etc.,  used  in  Hindu  marriage  processions, 
Kanaujiya,  and  Ph&lmali.  The  complete  Census  returns  record  853 
sub-divisions,  among  which  tliose  oE  most  local  importance  are  the 
Deswtlli  of  Sali&mnpur  ;  the  Panwur  and  Samri  of  Bukndslialir ; 
the  Bahliyan,  Bhanold,  Bhaw&ni,  BhomiySn,  Khatri,  Mohur, 
Meghiydn,  Mul&na,  and  Pcmaniydn  of  Morddfibdd;  the  RAj- 
puriya  and  Tholiya  of  Basti  ;  the  Kota  of  tlio  Tarai.  In 
Farrukhal)Ad  we  also  find  the  Kachhmali,  who  claim  kinship 
with  the  Kachhis ;  Kliaiiya,  who  arc  said  to  owe  their  name 
to  their  constant  U8c  of  manure  (X'//ii7),  and  tlie  Hardiya  or 
growers  of  tunnerie  (kaldt^.  In  A<;ra  are  found  the  Mathur  or 
''residents  of  Mathura,''  who  are  the  same  as  tlie  PhQImAli  or 
••flower''  Mali,   work   only  as    gardenern,  and  forbid   widow    mar- 

'  Schrador,  VnhUloric  AnlviHilut,  121, 
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riage;  the  Mewftfci,  or  ''those  from  Mewftt/' who  allow  widow 
marriage;  and  the  Dilw&ri,  or  Delhi  branchy  who  permit  widow 
marriage,  and  work  at  drawing  g^Id  and  silver  wire.  In  Mathnra 
are  found  the  PhAlmftli,  Snrftb,  Hardiya^  Saini,  Oold  and  Kichhi; 
of  which  the  Soini  and  K&chlii  are  usually  treated  as  sepante 
castes,  and  have  been  so  recorded  at  the  last  enumeration.  The 
sub-castes  of  the  M&lis  and  Sainis  also  disclose  a  strong  resemblanoe. 
These  sub-castes  are  endogamous  and  are  each  divided  into  a  number 
of  goiras,  a  fairly  complete  list  of  which  no  member  of  the  caste  can 
pretend  to  supply.  The  rule  of  exogamy  is  thus  stated  at  Mattiura : 
A  man  can  marry  within  his  own  sub-caste,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  tlio  bride  is  not  of  Uie  same  gotra  as  that  of  the 
bridegroom,  his  mother,  and  grandmother.  He  can  marry  two 
sisters,  but  the  second  wife  must  be  younger  than  the  first.  Mar- 
riage is  usually  infant  if  the  parties  can  afford  it,  but  the  marriage 
of  poor  adult  males  is  not  uncommon.  Widows  and  divorced  wives 
can  re-marry  by  the  sagdi  or  dkarieia  form,  and  the  levirata  is 
permitted  under  the  usual  conditions,  but  is  not  compulsory  on  the 
woman. 

4.  In  Mathui*a  they  are  Sftktas  and  worship  Devi  as  their  tribal 

deity.    In  Farrukhftb&d  they  have  a  tribal 

Religion.  j'  ^ 

godling  named  Kurehna,  to  whom  they  make 
offerings  of  he-goatsj  rams,  and  sweetmeats  at  marriages  and  at  the 
birth  of  a  male  child.  Tliese  offerings  are  made  in  the  house  with 
closed  doors,  and  no  member  of  another  caste  is  allowed  to  be  pre* 
sent.  The  offerings  arc  eaten  by  the  family,  and  whatever  is  left  is 
immediately  buried  with  great  precautions  against  any  one  seeing 
the  performance.  In  Dehra  D&n  they  are  worshippers  of  Kili 
Devi,  Aghornftth,  and  Narasinlia  Deva.  To  the  East  of  the  Province 
they  worship  Kftli  and  Mali&k&li,  and  the  PAnohonptr  in  the  manner 
common  to  castes  of  the  same  social  grade. 

6.  The  primary  occupation  of  the  MAIi  is  gardening  and  he  is 

employed  by  private  persons^  or  grows  flowers 
and  vegetables  in  his  own  land  for  sale.  In 
the  larger  towns  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  flowers,  wnidh  are 
used  at  mai'riages  and  other  festivities,  and  bought  to  be  offered  at 
the  daily  worship  of  tlic  gods.  Some  are  again  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  essences,  of  which  the  rose-water  made  in  largo 
quantities  at  Ghdzipur  and  Fatehgarh  is  a  good  example.  The 
regular  distiller  of  these  essences  is  the  Uandhi,   who  buys  flowers 
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from  M&lis.  There  is  also  a  wholesale  dealer  in  flowers  called 
OuIfaroBh  or  **  rose  seller,  **  who  purchases  flowers  in  larfs^  quan* 
tities  and  supplies  orders  for  important  marriages,  etc.  The  M&li 
again  provides  the  nuptial  crown  {waur)  for  the  biidegproom.  He 
has  another  special  function,  as  the  village  priest  of  Sitala,  and  when 
an  epidemic  of  small-pox  rages  in  a  village,  a  general  subscription 
is  raised,  out  of  which  the  M&li  does  the  necessary  worship  to  K&li 
and  Sitala.  He  also  inoculates  children,  and  is  thus  a  constant 
opponent  to  our  vaccinators.  In  this  capacity  he  is  known  as 
Darshaniya  (i/artian,  '^seeing,  worshipping'').  In  the  same  way 
he  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  sort  of  hedge  priest  to  the  village 
godlings  and  minor  gods  when  the  services  of  a  Br&hman  or  San- 
nylsi  are  not  available.  * 

6.  The  rank  of  the  M&li  is  &irly  respectable.    They  eat  goafs 

flesh  and  mutton,  but  not  beef,  and  drink 
liquor.  In  Farrukh&b&d  they  will  eat  pakki 
of  Kiyasths ;  kaehekioi  Loh&rs  and  Sunftrs;  and  drink  water 
with  the  same.  N&is  and  KahArs  will  eat  pakki  from  them,  and 
Kah&rs  will  eat  their  kaekcki.  The  M&li  is  a  well-known  figure  in 
the  folktales.  The  hero  is  often  his  son,  or  is  protected  by  the 
gardener  and  his  wife.     One  popular  verse  runs^ 

Mdli  ekdkd  barasna  ;  Dhobi  chdkc  dhtlp ;  Sdku  ekdkS  kotna  ; 
ekor  chdk£  ckup, 

"  The  gardener  prays  for  rain ;  the  washerman  for  sunshine ; 
tha  banker  loves  a  chat  ;  and  the  thief  quiet.'' 
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Malkana,  Halakana  {mdlit,  *'a  raler'O*— A  sept  of  Muham- 
madan  Rftjputs^  chiefly  fonnd  in  Agra  and  Mathnra.  Originally 
they  were  mostly  Jais  and  Gaurua  Thikurs  who  have  been  oonyerted 
to  Isl&m  by  the  Bword,  bat  still  retain  many  Hindn  enstoms 
and  are  known  by  Hindu  names.  They  are  classed  among  the 
Naumnslim.^ 

Distribution  of  th$  Malkdita%  according  to  the  Census  of  189  f. 
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Mallah'  (Arabic  tnailah,  '^  to  be  salt/'  or,  aeoording  to  otheny 
''  to  move  its  wings  as  a  bird'') — a  general  term  including  varioot 
boating  and  fishing  tribes.  The  term  is  no  doubt  purdy  oooap*- 
tional,  and,  being  of  Arabic  origin,  must  have  been  introduced  in 
comparatively  recent  times.  But  in  spite  of  the  doubts  ozpramil 
by  Mr.  Risley/  it  seems  beyond  question  that  in  Nortbem  India^ 
at  least,  there  is  a  definite  social  group,  including  a  number  of 
endogamous  tribes,  of  which  various  lists  are  given,  which 
collected  under  the  general  term  MalUh.  The  g^roup  inoludea 
number  of  diverse  elements,  and  it  is  this  fact  which  makes 
ethnological  analysis  of  them  so  intricate  and  perplexing.  By 
other  tribes  they  are  known  as  Mallah,  Kewat,  Dhtmar,  l^ftybak^ 
Nikhdd,  Kachhw&ha,  Mdnjhi,  Kumbhilak  or  J&lak.  They  are 
veiy  generally  known  as  Malidh  or  Mftnjhi,  but  the  latter  ie  more 
properly  the  designation  of  the  steersman  of  the  boat,  io  called 
because  he  sits  in  the  middle  {madhya).  They  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  Dravidian  Mfinjhis. 


Maihura  Seitlemtnt  Report,  35. 
s  Baaed  on  onquirics  at  Mirzapnr  and  notes  by  Mr.  W.  Oookimn,  D«p«tgf 
OoUeotor,  J&laun ;  M.  Udit  NArdyan  Lai,  QhAiipur  ;  BL  BhaffwAn  DA%  AMahlMd. 
>  Tn6ef  an<i  Caites,  II,  61. 
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2.  Most  Mall&lis  represent  themselves  as  desoeiidod  from  the 

Tnuliiion.  of  origin.     ^^'^^^'  ^  mountain  tribe  of  the  Vindhya 

range.  Though  this  country  is  famous  as 
the  kingdom  of  Nala,  it  docs  not  appear  exactly  where  it  was 
sitnated.  It  may  be  conchided  that  it  was  not  far  from  Vidharba 
(Bih&r),  as  tliat  wastho  kingdom  of  Damayanti,  and  from  the  direc- 
tions given  by  Nala  to  Damayanti,  it  seems  to  be  near  the  Vindhya 
mountains,  and  roads  led  from  it  across  the  Raksha  mountain  to 
Avanti  and  the  South  as  well  as  to  Vidharba  and  Kosala.  It  may 
also  be  noted  that  a  colony  of  the  same  people  livod  at  Sringavora 
on  the  Ganges,  a  day^s  march  above  its  junction  with  the  Ganges^ 
and  their  king  is  described  in  the  R&m&yana  as  having  treated 
BAma  and  Sita  with  kindness  in  their  Wanderings.^  The  Bithma 
or  Srib^tav  Mall&hs  have  a  tradition  that  they  were  originally 
Srivftstava  Kiiyasihs^  and  lived  at  some  place  called  Srinagar  in  the 
hills,  and  were  driven  from  there,  because  they  refused  to  give  oneo£ 
their  girls  to  the  king  of  that  country.  The  ancestor  of  the 
Mallfths  of  the  Ganges  valley  in  the  Eastern  districts  of  the  Pro« 
yinces  is  said  to  have  steered  the  boat  in  which  R&m  Chandra  crossed 
the  river  on  his  way  to  Chitrak&t  during  his  banishment,  and  is 
said  to  have  settled  at  the  village  of  Ram  Cliaura,  where  there  is 
now  a  ferry  across  the  Ganges  about  twenty  miles  above  Allahilb&d. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  Miizapur  Mall&hs  is  at  Sirsa  on  the  Tons, 
in  the  Allaliikbad  District,  close  to  where  that  river  joins  the  Ganges, 
In  Benares  they  have  a  tradition  that  "  R&ma,  being  pleased  with 
the  head  of  the  caste,  gave  him  a  horse,  on  which  he  placed  a  bridle, 
not  on  the  head,  but,  in  his  ignorance,  on  the  tail.  Hence  the 
oustom,  it  is  statc<l,  of  having  the  helm  at  the  stern  of  a  boat 
instead  of  in  front.^^ '  / 

S.  As  might  be  exjiected  in  the  case  of  a  tribe  which  is  of 

occupational  oii^n  and  made  up  of  various 

Tribal  orf&niuiion  '^  .  '^ 

elements,  the  lists  of  endogamous  sub-tribes 
are  very  indefinite.  In  the  last  Census  these  are  given  as  Agar* 
wila ;  Bathma  (which  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  Sriv&stava  and 
to  be  derived  from  the  old  city  of  Sravlsti,  the  present  Saliet  Mahet 
of  the  Gonda  District,  which  gives  its  title  to  so  many  sub-casios  of 


I  WUaon,  Vithtiu  PurAna,  IIK) ;  Tk4Airi  of  ih«  Hindus,  Uitar^  B^ma  Ck^kHtrm, 
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other  tribes) ;  Chiin^  which  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Charn^  ^riiioh 
was  the  title  of  a  tribe  supposed  to  be  descended  from  an  outcasta 
Yaisya ;  Dhuriya ;  Kewat ;  Ehar^bind ;  Nikhftd^  who  take  thdr 
name  from  their  Nishftda  ancestor ;  and  the  Surahiya.  The  oompleta 
returns  give  625  sub-divisions  of  the  Hindu  and  22  of  the  Muaalmln 
branch,  of  which  those  of  the  most  local  importanoe  are  the 
Chaudhariya  of  Aligarh ;  the  Balliya  of  Mathura ;  the  Jaiya  of 
Agra,  Mainpuri,  and  Etiwah ;  the  Bhok  of  Cawnpur ;  the  Nathu 
of  Allah&bftd ;  the  BhArmard  of  Benares ;  the  Tiyar  of  Oblxipar ; 
the  Eulwant  of  Ballia;  the  Gbnriya  and  Kalwant  of  Gh>ikkhpor; 
the  Dhelphora,  Mahohar,  Sonhftr,  and  Turaiha  of  Baati ;  the  Bhon- 
tiya  and  Machhar  of  Garhwill ;  the  R&jgliatiya  of  Lncknow  and 
B&rabanki ;  the  Dh&r  of  Vnko  ;  the  Eliarautiya  of  Faizftbad;  the 
Jalchhatri  and  Ehas  of  Sult&npur.  A  list  oolleoted  at  Mimpor 
gives  the  usual  seven  sub-castes— Muriya  or  Muriyiri;  Bftthawa  or 
Badhariya ;  Chii,  Ch&tn  or  Chaini ;  Guriya  or  Goriya ;  Tiyar;  ind 
Surahiya  or  Sorahiya.  So  far  this  agrees  with  Mr.  Sberring'a  list 
from  Benares.  The  Mirzapur  list  adds  Bind,  and  the  Benarea  list 
Pand&bi  or  '^one  who  dives  in  water;  ^^  Eulwat  or  Kulwant,  '^one 
of  gentle  bii-th;''  and  Eewat.  An  Allahftbftd  list  gives  Bftthmi  or 
Bathwa ;  Ch&tn ;  Ghogh ;  Tiyar ;  Goriya ;  Sorahiya,  and  Srib&thawa. 
Some  of  these,  such  as  the  Bind^  Elharfibind^  and  Eewat,  have  been 
separately  enumerated  at  the  last  Census^  and  it  is  convenient  to 
treat  them  as  distinct  endogamous  groups ;  but  the  so-called  claaii- 
fication  of  the  MallShs  as  a  caste  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  it  ia 
nothing  more  tlian  an  occupational  aggregate  made  np  of  very 
divergent  elements. 

4.  All  the  sub-castes  described  above  are  strictly  endogamous 
,,     .  and  will  not  eat  or  smoke  together.    They 

Marnage  mlet.  .i    i  . 

have,  as  a  rule,  no  general  tnbal  oonnoil; 
but  the  local  groups  hold  meetings  {panohdj/at)  clt  their  own,  in- 
sisting of  as  many  adult  males  as  can  be  brought  together.  Tliey 
deal  only  with  matters  of  caste  discipline,  and  their  oidara  are 
enforced  by  excommunication.  Restoration  is  aeonredby  giving 
a  feast  (bhojan)  to  the  castemen.  To  the  East  of  the  Province^ 
where  they  are  most  numerous,  they  appear  to  be  in  the  tran- 
sitional stage  between  infant  and  adult  marriage;— the  former 
being  preferred  by  those  families  who  have  risen  to  a  more  respeeta- 
ble  social  position.  Pre-nuptial  infidelity  is  said  to  be  reprobated 
but  a  clear  distinction  is  drawn  Iteiween  an  amour  with  a  tribes* 
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man  or  an   outsider.     The  latter  involves  summary  excommoni* 
oation    of  the    girl  and   her  relations;   but  it  may   be  oondoned 
by  a  tribal  feast,  and  then  tho   girl  con  bo  married  in  the  easte. 
Their  law   of  exogamy  is  not   very  clearly   defined.     In  AUahAbld 
it  appears  that  the  descendants  of  a  common  ancestor  are  not  allowed 
to  intermarry  ;  but  with  such     people  who  have  no  professional 
genealogists,  the  recollection  of  relationship  lasts  seldom  more  than 
three  or  at  the  most    four  generations,  and  after  this  cousins  freely 
intermarry.  X^The  marriage  in  the  regular  form  (eiariauwa)  mna 
through  the  regular  stages — the  inspection  of  tlie  bride  and  bride- 
groom by  the  relations  on  both  sides ;  the  comparison  of  horoscopes 
{rdsbarff) ;  the  dressing  of  the  bride  in  clothes  supplied  by  the  bride- 
groom, which  is  known  as  the  ''  marking  down ''  of  the  girl  (larJki 
id  eHenima) ;  the  reciprocal  present  to  the  bridegroom  {bar  ekkekant)  • 
the  fixing  \^y   the  village  Pandit  of  an  auspicious  moment  (iifai 
ia*  at)  for  the  commencement  of  the  anointing  (tel  ahlanni)  of  the 
boy  and  girl ;  tlie  sending  to   the  friend    on  both  sides  of  the  mar- 
riage invitation  (lagan  palira),  which  is  tied  with  a  red  and  yellow 
string  (kaUwa)  and  contains  inside  a  little  rice  and  turmeric,  all  of 
which  the  bridegroom  lays  on  the  household  shrine;  the  starting 
of  the   procession  (bdrdl)  ;    the  worship  of  Gancsa   {Gamukji  ki 
pija) ;  tho  cooking  of  fcKxl  for  tho  family  godling  (deoia  idnaota) ; 
the  oooking  of  an  offering  of  food  for  tlie  sainted  dead  {pUr  id 
n0ola) ;  the  ceremonial  purcliase  of  parched  grain    {tdwa),  which  is 
sprinkled  on  tho  hair  as  they  revolve  round  the  marriage  shed ;   the 
waving  eeremony  {paraeikan),  done  over  the  head  of  the  bridegroom 
to  scare  evil  spirits  and  bring  good  luck ;  the  return  of  the  procession 
to  the    halting-place    {fanwdnsa)    assigned   to    them   outside   the 
village;  the  actual  ceremony,  whcro  the  bride  is  brought  out  by  the 
barber^s  wife  and  seated  to  the  right  of  the  boy  ;  the  tying  of  their 
ek>thes  in    a  knot    {gatibanHian) ;     the    five    circumambulationa 
{biaunri)  round  the  marriage  shed  ;  the  marking  of  the  parting  of 
the  bride's  hair  with  red  lead  (nMdnr/fdn)  ;  the  pouring  over  the  pair 
of  the  parched  grain  by  the   bride's  brother  into  a  tuxx  [bemi)  held 
by  her;  the  visit  to  Uic  retiring-room   (ioiabar),  where  the  bride* 
groom's  marriage  crown  {maur)  is  removed  and  he  is  fed  on  curds 
and  sugar  and  freely  clmfTeJ  by  the  female  relations  of  tho  bride ; 
the  ceremonial  eon/arreatio    or   feeding  of  the  married  pair  on  rice 
and  pulse  (ihickari)  ;  tlie  return  of  tho  bride,  if  she  be  nubile,  to  the 
boQse  of  tier  husband  :  the  worHhipof  the  Ganges  {Gaiigaji  ii  p^Ja); 


tho  untying  of  the  marriage  bracelet  {ian^an  utdma) ;  the  drowning 
of  the  marriage  jar  {ialsa,  bandanwdr,  dubdna).    All  these  oere« 
monies  have  been  more  or  less  fally  described  in  oonneetion  with 
.  other  castes.  // 

6.  Widow  marriage  {tapdi,  dkarauna,  baitiH)  is  permitted^  and 

tho  levirate^  under  the  usual  limitationBy  if 
allowed ;  in  fact  the  latter  has  the  preference^ 
and  if  there  be  a  younger  brother  of  the  deceased  husband  who  is 
unmarried  and  of  a  suitable  age^  the  widow  is  generally  married  to 
him.    The  ceremony^  such  as  it  is^  consists  merely  in  tho  dressing 
of  the  woman  in  a  suit  of  clothes  and  ornaments  provided  by  the 
bridegroom.     This  is  always  done  in  secret  at  night  in  a  dark  room, 
apparently  the  element  of  secresy  in  the  ceremonial  being  intended 
to  propitiate  the  offended  spirit  of  the  dead  husband.    The  parents 
of  a  virgin  widow  can  dispose  of  her  in  marriage  without  the  leave 
of  the  relatives  of  her  late  husband ;  but  if  the  girl  have  lived  with 
her  first  husband^  his  relatives  have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  sub- 
sequent disposal  of  her^  and  in  many  cases  insist  on  being  repaid 
the  expenses  of  the  first  marriage  by  the  friends  of  tlio  second  hus- 
band.    A  man  can  take  a  widow  [sagdi)  while  his  first  wife  is  alive ; 
but  he  is  understood  to  do  this  only  in  case  his  first  wife  is  barren, 
or  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  she  desires  to  secure  a  helpmate  for  house* 
hold  work.    But,  as  a  rule,  it  is  only  widowers  who  take  a  widow 
in  marriage  by  tho  iagdi  form.    As  Mallfths  often  leave  thor  wives 
and  go  away  for  considerable  periods  on  voyages  up  and  down  the 
Ganges  or  Jumna,  the  women  are  left  much  to  themselves,  with  the 
result  that  the  standard  of  female  morality  is  not  high,  and  inter- 
tribal liuiont  are  not  seriously  regarded.     This  can  be  atoned  for  by 
a  tribal  feast,  and,  as  among  most  of  the  castes  of  a  similar  sooial 
rank,   the  tribal  council   requires    substantial  evidence,  generally 
nothing  short  of  the  direct  evidence  of  eye-witnesses  will  be  ao- 
cepted  as  sufiicient.     Habitual   infidelity  is  regarded  as  sufficient 
grounds  for  a  husband  discarding  his  wife  with  the  leave  of  the 
tribal  council,  and,   though  there  is  some  difference  of  iwaotiee;,  it 
seems  to  be  admitted  that  women  discarded  in  this  way  may,  if  they 
show  a  tendency  to  reform  their  morals,  bo  re-married  within  the 
tribe  by  the  iagdi  form. 

6 .  Their  domestic  ceremonies  arc  of  the  normal  type.   There  are  no 

ceremonies  during  pregnancy.    The  Chami- 
nn  midwife  attends  for  six  days,  when,  if  the 
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bftby  be  a  boy,  the  usual  ehhathi  oeremony  is  performed.  In  the  case 
of  giris^  this  is  done  on  the  eighth  day,  when  the  mother  is  regarded 
as  pure,  and  a  Pandit  is  called  in,  who  selects  the  religious  name 
[rdi  ia  ndm),  while  the  parents  themselves  select  a  name  to  be  used 
for  ordinary  p\irix)8es.  Children  under  eight  years  of  ago,  or  those 
who  are  unmarried,  ai*e  buried ;  others  are  cremated  in  the  usual 
way.  For  a  male  ten  holy  balls  are  offered  on  the  tenth  day,  and 
for  a  woman  nine  on  the  ninth  day.  These  are  offered  by  the 
funeral  priest  {Mahdpdtr^  Mahdbrdkman).  On  the  anniversary 
{btif9i)f  twelve  balls  aie  offered.  Tliey  have  a  special  pinda  offer- 
ing for  the  sonless  dead.  A  few  who  are  in  good  circumstances 
go  to  Oaya  to  perform  the  Si*&ddha,  and  they  do  the  usual  N&rft- 
yani-bal  ceremony  for  those  who  die  away  from  home. 

7.  To  the  East  of  the  Province  their  tribal  deities  are  MahA- 

dova,   KAli,    Bhfigawati,   Mah&btr,     Gaiiga 
Mfti,     Mahillaksluni,     Mah&s&raswati,    the 
village  godlings  {(iih)^  and   the    personiflcation   of  the  cremation 
grround  in  the  form  of  Gh&t  or  Mas&n.     As  household  deities  they 
have  the  P&nchon  Pir.   K&li  and  Bh&gawati  are  worshipped  every 
second  year  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat  and  the  offering  of  chapleta 
of  flowers.     Mah&bir  receives  sweetmeats  on  Sundays.     Milk  is 
poured  as  an  offering  to  the  Gauges  before  starting  on  a  journey. 
The  Pftnchon  Pir  are  worbhip^KHl   on  a  platform  in  the  house  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  rice  and  pulbc,  sweetmeats  (laddu)  and  sweet 
cakes  {rot).     Over  this  is  poured  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  pepper 
dissolved  in  water  and  known  as  mirchwdn,  and  the  offering  is 
finally  consumed  by  the  worshippers.     In  Bundelkhand  they  have 
a  godling  known  as  Glmtoi  Baba,  who  is  probably  connected  ^ith 
the  cremation  ground  as  already  mcutionod.     A  platform  is  made 
on  the  1)ank  of  a  river  under  a  tree,  and  a  ram  is  saorinced  in  his 
honour  on  the  Dasalira  or  the  tenth  of  the   light  half  of  KuAr. 
The  woi'fihippers  divide  the  offering  among   themselves.       They 
have  now  come  to  regard  Ghatoi  BAba  as  the  ancestor  of  the  tribe. 
All   along  the   Ganges  they    worship  the  water  godhng  Banm, 
who  is  the  rcprofsentativo  of  the  Vodic  Vanina,  the  god  of  the  iky. 
Further  up  tlio  Ganges  tlioy  worBliip  ii|KH'ially   PariliAr  and  Ghizi 
MiyAn,  two  of  the  quintette  of  the  Panchon  Pir,  and  make  pilgrim- 
ages  to    Baliriiich    and   the   other     cenotaphs    for   tliat    puqieso, 
'llieir  demonoIo^:y   is  tlukt  common  to  all  the    lower  races.     Tlie 
offering  made  through  the  Ojlia,  Bliagla,  or  SyAna  to  evil  spirits  ia 
Vol.  hi.  2  o 
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teohnioally  known  aa  batandar.  To  the  East  of  the  Provinoe  the 
demon  known  as  Birtiya  Bir  is  worshipped  in  times  of  sickness  or 
other  tronble.  A  Ehatik  brings  a  yonng  pig  and  sacrifices  it  for 
them  in  the  name  of  the  demon.  When  a  person  recovers  from 
small-pox,  he  offers  sweets  to  Sitala  M&i.  When  starting  on  a 
voyage  they  offer  a  burnt  offering  {hom)  and  garhinds  of  flowers 
to  their  boat. 

8.  The  business  of  the  caste  is  managing  boats  and  fisliing. 

Those  who  are  well  off  own  boats  of  thor 
Ooonpationi  ^and  Booiia     ^^^  ^^^  employ  poorer  members  of  the  tribe 

to  work  for  them.      The  women   of  the 
Ooriya  oasto  are  said  to  have  an  indifferent  character  as  ^coroparoil 
with  others.    In  the  East  of  the  Provinoe  tlie  manbers  of  tlie 
B&thawa  sub-caste  eat  only  the  flesh  of  sheep^  goats^  deer  and  all 
kinds  of  fish,  except  the  Gkmgetic  porpoise  (i^i),  the  $ekeki  and  the 
crocodile.    The  others  eat  all  kinds  of  fish  and  the  tortoise.    In 
Ohfizipur  they  are  reported  to  cat  tlie  flesh  of  goats,  pork,  fish, 
tortoise,  and  rats ;  but  not  boef,  monkeys,  snakes,  lizards,  or  the 
leavings  of  other  people.    In  AUahab&d  they  will  cat  pakki  cboked 
at  their  own  cooking  place  by  a  BrAhman,  and  with  water  supplied 
by  themselves ;  but  they  will  not  eat  hackeki  cooked  by  a  Brih- 
man,  or  even  fakki  if  not  cooked  at  their  own  fireplace.    There  is 
good  evidence  that  many  of    the  river    dakAities  committed  in 
Bengal  are  the  work  of  Mall&hs  of  these  Provinces.    Dr.  Buchan* 
an  ^  writes :  ^'  Of  late  years  the  merchants,  not  only  of  Gbrakhpur, 
but  everywhere  I  have  observed  on  the  Ganges  and  its  branches, 
have  suffered  very  heavy  losses  from  the  carelessness  and  dissipation 
of  the  boatmen,  who  have  become  totally  unmanageable.   They  have 
discovered  the  very  great  difficulty,  if  not  impossiUlily,  of  obtaining 
legal  rectress  against  people  who  have  nothing,  who  are  paid  in 
advance,  and  who  oaii  in  general  escape  from  justice  by  moving 
from  place  to  place  with  the  first  boat  that  sails.     There  is  great 
reason  to   susjiect  that  the   owners  of  the  boat,  or  at  least  the 
Mftnjhi  who  works  for  them,  connive  at  the  tricks  of  the  men, 
and  taking  the  full  hire  allow  a  part  of  the  crew  to  desert,  giving 
thorn  a  trifle,  and  keeping  the  remainder  to  themselves.    The  owners 
of  the  boats  are  totally  careless  about  keeping  the  goods,  and  the 
composure  with  which  I  have  seen  tlic  boatman  sitting,  while  the 
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merchant  was  tearing  his  hair  and  his  property  going  to  niin^  was 
truly  astonishing.  '^  Much  of  this  has,  of  coarse^  ceased^  since  the 
introduction  of  the  railway  system  has  considerably  reduced  the 
river  traffic.  But  even  now  Mallahs  bear  an  indifferent  reputation 
as  regards  their  dealings  with  Uicir  employers. 

9.  The  Ch&i  and  Sorahiya  sub-castes  are  so  diftcrent  from  ordi- 
nary Mallths  that  they  have  been  described  in  separate  articles. 
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MALtKDAsi.  d72 

MalftkdasL — A  religious  order  who  liave  not  been  separtttely  enu- 
merated at  the  last  Census.  According  to  Professor  Wilson^  tliey 
are  a  sub-division  of  the  Rftmanandi  Yaishnavas,  and  the  sueoession 
of  the  leaders  of  the  sect  is  said  tobe— Rimanand,  Asanand,  Krishna 
Dfts^  Kil^  Malfik  Das^  making  the  last,  consequently,  contempo- 
rary with  the  author  of  the  Bhakta  M&la,  and  placing  him  in  the 
reign  of  Akbar.  But  Professor  Wilson  is  of  opinion  that  Malfik 
Das  was  contemporary  with  Aurangzeb :  '*  Tlio  modifications  of  the 
Yaishnava  doctrines  introduced  by  MalAk  Dfis  appear  to  have  been 
little  more  than  the  name  of  the  teacher,  and  a  shorter  streak  of  rod 
upon  the  forehead ;  in  one  respect  indeed  there  is  an  important  dis- 
tinction  between  these  and  the  Ililmanandi  asooticsi  and  the  tcoohom 
of  the  MalQkdIlsis  appear  to  be  of  the  secular  order  (grikaiUa),  or 
bondholders,  while  the  others  are  all  cenobites ;  the  doctrines  are 
however,  essentially  the  same ;  Vishnu  or  RAma  is  the  object  of 
their  practical  devotion  and  their  principles  partake  of  the  spirit  of 
quietism,  which  pervades  these  sects.  Their  cliief  authority  is  tlie 
BMgavad  Gita,  and  they  read  some  small  Sanskrit  tracts  contain* 
ing  the  praise  of  R&ma ;  they  hav0  also  some  Hindi  S&khis  and 
Yishnupadas  attributed  to  their  founder,  as  also  a  work  in  the  same 
language,  entitled  the  Dasmtan.  The  followers  of  this  sect  are  said 
to  be  numerous  in  particular  districts,  especially  among  the  trading 
and  servile  classes,  to  the  foimer  of  which  the  founder  belonged, 
A  verse  attributed  to  MalCik  D&s  is  proverbial  :— 

Afgar  karena  cAdkari,  panehhi  karS  na  kdm  ; 

JJds  Mal4ka  yon  kahe\ 

Sab  kd  ddta  Udm  : 

'  The  snake  performs  no  service, 

Tlie  bird  discharges  no  duty  ; 

Molftk  Dds  declares — 

R&m  is  the  giver  of  all/  ^ 

%,  ''The  principal  establishment  of  the  MalftkdAsis  is  at  Kara 
M&nikpur,  the  birthplace  of  the  founder,  and  still  occupied  by  his 
descendants.  There  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  RAmchandra;  the 
gaddi  or  pillow  of  the  sect  is  here,  and  the  actual  pillow  originally 
used  by  MalAk  Das  is  said  to  be  still  preserved.  Besides  this  estab* 
lishment  there  arc  other  six  Maths  belonging  to  this  sect  at  Allalil- 

1  Essay t,  I,  100f</.;  Qrowso,  Uaihurat  218. 
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bid,  Benares^  Brindaban^  Ajudliya^  Lucknow^  which  is  modern^  hav- 
ing been  fonndcd  by  Qomati  D&s  under  the  patronage  of  Asaf-ud- 
daula^  and  JaggaunAth,  which  laat  is  of  great  repute^  as  rendered 
sacred  by  the  death  of  Maldk  Dks/^ 

L^Mandahar. — A  sept  of  ll&jputs  found  mainly  in  the  Muzaifar- 
nagar  and  Sah&ranpur  Districts,  They  are  also  found  in  the  neigh« 
bouring  parts  of  the  Panjab.  They  are  said  to  have  come  from 
Ajudhya  to  Jind^  driving  the  Chandel  and  Bri  Bftjputs^  who  occu- 
pied the  ti*act^  into  the  Siw4Uks  and  across  the  Ghaggar,  respec- 
tively. They  then  fixed  their  capital  in  Kal&yit  in  Pati&la,  with 
minor  centres  at  Safidon  in  Jind  and  Asandh  in  Kam&l.  They  lie 
more  or  less  between  the  Tunwar  and  Chauh&n  of  the  tract.  But 
they  have  in  more  recent  times  spread  down  below  the  Chauh&n  into 
the  Jiunna  Biver  of  tlie  Karnal  District^  with  Gharaunda  as  a  local 
centre.  They  were  settled  in  these  parts  before  the  advent  of  the 
Chauli&n,  and  were  chastised  at  SamSna  in  Patiala  by  Firoz  Sliah. 
The  Mandali^r,  Kandahdr,  Bargfijar,  Sankarw&l^  and  Panihar  R&j- 
puts  are  eaid  to  be  descended  from  Lawa,  a  son  of  R&mchandra, 
and  claim,  therefore,  to  be  solar  R&jputs ;  and  in  KamAl  at  least  they 
do  not  intermarry.^ 

Mandarkiya. — A  BAjpnt  sept  in  Oudh  who  claim  to  be  of 
Soniliansi  origin.  They  S2iy  that  the  name  is  derived  from  Sanskrit 
Mandala^  ''  a  circuit/'  the  dominions  of  their  founder  Krishna  Siuli. 
Tlicy  more  probably  take  their  name  from  Mandar  S&h,  who  was 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  sept.  Some  of  them  are  Hindus  and 
some  Muhammadans ;  the  latter  are  said  to  have  been  converted  to 
Islim  in  the  time  of  Sliir  Shah.  But  the  change  of  reHgion  lias  not 
bettered  their  condition,  as  the  family  is  in  the  last  stage  of  decay.* 

Manibar  (Sanskrit  tnani^  ''a precious  stone/' iura,  ''maker  :'') 
workers  in  glass  and  tin  foil.— Tliey  )u-e  often  confounded  with  the 
ChQriliar,  and  in  some  places  they  a]>pcar  to  practise  the  same  occu- 
pation :  but  their  special  business  is  to  make  and  apply  tiie  pewter 
foil  (pcLnni)^  whicli  is  used  in  ornamenting  bangles  of  a  su})erior 
class.'  There  is  lx)Ui  a  Hindu  and  Musalinan  branch,  of  whom 
the  latter  are  much  in  excess.  They  are  Sunnis  and  particularly 
respect  the  Panchon  Pir  and  Uliazi  Miyan,  whom  they  worship  on 


»  IbboUoD,  VafxyXh  Ethnography,  238. 

•  BuUdnpur  SettUmtHt  Hriiort,  XT)  ;  Oudh  Gaf««#fr,  III,  462. 

•  Soo  U(»J,  Mionograih,  147,  f^. 
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the  first  Sunday  in  the  month  of  Jeth  with  rich  cakes  {malida),  rico 
and  milk  {kMr),  flowers  and  sharhat.  Tliey  offer  food  to  the  sainted 
dead  at  the  Shabib&r&t. 

2.  The  complete  Census  returns  show  nineteen  snb-di virions  of 
the  Hindu  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  Muhammadan  branch. 
The  Hindu  sub-divisions  are :  Ajudhyab&si,  Angarkha,  Baiswir, 
Bankarw&r,  Barg&jar^  Chauliftn^  H&riya^  Jagarh&r,  Jariy%  Kbat- 
w&s^  Lokhcri^  Manihdr^  Mathuriya,  R&manandi,  Ragwa^  Sigar, 
Sand,war^  Sisgar^  and  Tanbara.  The  Muhammadan  sections  are 
of  various  origin.  Some  are  derived  from  other  well  known  castes 
or  septs^  such  as  Bdchlial^  Baheliya,  Banj&ra,  Chandeli,  Dara, 
Ohosi^  K&chhiyana^  Kalawant,  Khatri,  Kunjra,  Mukeri^  Morai, 
Panw&r^  Qalandai*^  Biljput,  R&wat^  Baikw&r :  local,  as  Alapariya^ 
Alampuriya,  Bahr&ich^  Bsltbam,  Bishnpuriya,  Dakkhinftha^  Deswftl, 
Dilliw&l,  Jaisw&r,  Kanaujiya,  Purabiya,  Bikhporiya,  Sarwariya: 
or  occupational,  as  Jauhari,  ''jewellers/'  Lakarha,  ''workers  in 
wood, "  Lakhiya,  "  workers  in  lac. '' 

Disiribution  of  Manihdn  acearding  to  the  Cemui  of  1891. 


DiBTBIOTS 

. 

Hindna. 

MmalmAni, 

TOTAU 

Dehra  Diin 

•         •         • 

•  •• 

3 

8 

Sah&ranpnr 

•         • 

81 

1»008 

1,129 

Mnzaffarnagar    . 

•         • 

1 

711 

712 

Meerut 

»         • 

890 

8,046 

2.836 

BolandBhahr 

• 

118 

1,188 

1,261 

Aligarh      •         « 

•         • 

4 

2,602 

2.696 

Mathnra    . 

• 

74 

1,169 

1,243 

A^pra 

• 

41 

2,018 

2,069 

FarrukhHUd      . 

• 

•  •• 

1,628 

.    1,628 

Mainpuri            • 

• 

1 

1,082 

1,088 

EUwah      . 

• 

••( 

1,062 

IJfM 

EUh 

• 

•  •  • 

1,738 

1,788 

Bareilly     . 

9 

• 

88 

2.070 

2,168 

Bijnor        • 

• 

••• 

2,088 

2,088 
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DUtribniUn  of  ike  ManikAn  according  to  the  Census  of  1891~-eonid, 

DiBTBICTS. 

Hindus. 

MnwdmiiM. 

TOTAU 

BadlQQ 

)        • 

3 

1.909 

1,912 

MoridHbid 

• 

112 

2,549 

2,661 

BhibjabiDpur    . 

• 

••• 

2,994 

2,994 

Pilibblt     . 

• 

•  •  • 

1,282 

1,882 

Gawnpar    • 

»        • 

•  •  • 

2.438 

2,438 

Faiebpur  •         « 

t        • 

••• 

1.038 

1,038 

B4nda 

t         • 

26 

103 

129 

Hamirpur  • 

•        • 

••t 

361 

861 

AllnbUbld  . 

•        • 

■  •  t 

1,986 

1,985 

JbAnti 

>        • 

3 

68 

66 

J41aan 

I        • 

•  •  • 

416 

415 

Laliipar     • 

)        • 

18 

1 

10 

Benarei 

• 

1 

••■ 

1 

liirxapur  • 

• 

••• 

11 

11 

Jaonpar    . 

• 

••  • 

665 

665 

Gb&zipar  • 

>         • 

2 

•  •  t 

Gorakbpur 

»         • 

6 

994 

IfiOO 

Bifti 

•         • 

670 

266 

926 

Axatngarb 

1        • 

16 

68 

78 

GarbwU    . 

1         • 

iO 

61 

91 

Tkrii 

• 

••• 

479 

479 

Lneknow   • 

»         • 

31 

1.661 

1,688 

UnAo 

1        • 

••• 

1,530 

uao 

U6  Bareli 

i         • 

••• 

2,572 

2,578 

Bltapar 

•         • 

•  •  • 

2,430 

8,480 

Uardoi      • 

•         • 

t*  • 

2,855 

8.855 

Kberi 

•         • 

•ft 

2.608 

8.008 

Fi^iAbid    . 

i         • 

•         • 

1,816 

1.316 
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Diitrihution  qf  the  Manihdrs  aeeording  to  the  Cenmg  ^  ifiPi— «meld. 

D18TBIOT8. 

HindoB. 

MoialmAiit. 

TOT4U 

Qonda       

8 

4,078 

4088 

BahrMoli 

••• 

4,375 

4^375 

BulUnpnr 

••• 

1,453 

1,453 

Part&bgarh          •         .        •         • 

••t 

158 

153 

B&rabanki           .        .         .        . 

••• 

8,554 

9,554 

Total 

1,584 

05,613 

e7,197 

Harwar. — ^A  sept  of  B&jputs  who  are  said  to  have  oome  from 
M&rw&r  to  Gh&zipur  at  the  same  time  as  the  Panwftra  of  Ujjaiii. 
They  are  a  manly  race^  but  do  not  show  any  marked  sign  of  Aryan 
origin,* 

Marwari '  (a  resident  of  M&rwftr) :  a  term  which  appears  to 
bear  two  meanings^— the  aggregate  of  Banyas  who  have  emigrated 
to  these  Provinces  from  Bajpntftna  and  its  neighbourhood^  including 
a  number  of  sub-castes^  such  as  Agarw&Ias^  Osw&ls,  and  Mahes- 
waris^  who  are  to  a  large  extent  Jainas ;  secondly^  a  true  sub-caste 
of  the  name. — It  would  seem  that  at  the  last  Census  the  Jaina 
M&rw&ris  recorded  themselves  under  their  special  sub-castes^  and  it 
is  only  the  Hindu  branch  which  lias  been  separately  entered  under  the 
name  of  lif&rw&ri. 

2.  The  following  account  of  the  sub-caste  in  Bombay  deserves 

quotation : '  ''Of  these  classes  of  money- 
lenders^  the  Mftrw&ri  Sr&vaks  are  fay  &r  the 
most  numerous  and  successful.  So  completely^  indeed^  have  these 
foreigners  in  the  rural  parts  oE  the  Surat  District  monopolised  the 
business  of  bankers  and  usurers^  that  in  the  villages  south  of  the 
Tapti,  Mdrw&ri  is  the  common  term  in  use  for  a  money-lender* 
No  information  has  been  received  as  to  when  and  from  where  these 
M&rw&ri  Sr&vaks  have  come  into  the  Surat  District.     But^  as 


The  Western  MlrwAris. 


1  Oldham,  Qhdtipur  Memo,,  1,  (>3« 

s  Based  on  information  oollociod  at  Mirsapor  and  a  note  by  M*  MaMdfV 
Prasid,  Head  Master,  High  School,  Pilibhlt, 
*  Domhay  QanetUtr,  II,  187,  sq. 
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money-lenders  of  this  class  are  not  found  north  of  the  Tapti,  tbo 
common  opinion  that  thoy  have  worked  their  way  nortli  from  the 
Dakkhin  through  the   Th&na   District  may  ]X!rhap8    be    correct. 
Though  as  aliens  in  race  and  religion^  and  related  to  them  by  the 
least  amiable  of  ties^  the  M&rwftri  money-lender  bears  among  the 
people  of  the  Surat  District  a  character  of  unscrupulous  greed  and 
dishonesty ;  towards  strangers  of  his  own  caste^  he  would  seem  to 
show  mucli  sympathy  and  active  kindliness.     Arriving  in   Surat 
without  money  or  education,  the  M&rw&ri  Sr&vak  is  taken  in  hand 
by  liis  caste  fellows,  fed  by  them,  set  to  work,  and  in  his  leisure 
hours  taught  to  write  and  keep  accounts.     With  this  help  in  start- 
ing, the  immigrant,  who  is  frugal,  temperate,  and  hardworking,  soon 
puts  together  a  smtil  sum  of  ready  money.     From  this  amount,  by 
advancing  to  the  poorest  classes  sums  seldom  exceeding  B6,  his 
capital  has  in  a  few  years  increased  to  B2,000  or  ft3,000.     With 
tliese  savings  he  returns  to  M&rw&r,  and  at  this  stage  of  his  life 
he  generally    marries.     Practising  economy  even    in    his    native 
land,  the  M&rw&ri  brings  back  with  him  to  the  village,  where  bo 
formerly  bad  dealings,  enough  ready  money  to  enable  him  to  start 
as  a  trader.     His  shop  once  opened,  he  settles  in  the  village,  leaving 
it  only  when  forced  by  urgent  reasons  to  visit  M&rwir,  or,  because—* 
an  event  which  seldom  hap[)eus— he  lias  become  a  bankrupt.   Except 
hamlets  chiefly  inhabited  by  aboriginal  tribes,  almost  every  village 
in  Surat  lias  its  Mftrwftri  shop-keeper  and  money-lender.'' 

3.  ''  In  tlie  larger  villages,  with  enough  trade  to  support  more 
tlian  one  shop,  tlie  M&rwflri  keeps  but  httle  grain  in  stock.  In 
smaller  and  outlying  villages,  where  he  is  the  only  trader,  the 
MArwftri  starts  as  a  general  dealer,  offering  for  sale,  in  addition  to 
gmiu,  spices,  salt,  sugar,  oil,  cloth,  and  bracelets  of  brass.  Tlic 
settler  is  now  a  member  of  the  community  of  Mirw&ri  shop-keepers 
and  money-lenders.  This  body  lias  a  social  life,  distinct  from  that 
of  the  villagers,  with  whom  its  members  liave  dealings.  Though 
tlic  families  of  the  different  sub-divisions  of  the  Mirwiri  money- 
lenders do  not  intermarry,  they  are  connected  by  many  tics.  In  tlie 
cveut  o[  the  de:ith  of  one  of  their  number,  tlie  members  of  his  casio 
from  tlie  neighbouring  villages  meet  together  to  attend  his  funeral. 
Before  the  anniversary  of  the  death  lias  come  round,  his  near  rela- 
tions, arrivniig  from  Marw&r,  unite  with  Uio  other  members  in 
giving    on  entertainment   to    the   M&rwiri   community.     As   the 
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nmnber  of  guests  is  small,  and  as  all  are  possessed  with  the  love  cl 
eoonomy,  the  expenditure  on  such  entertainments  is^  unlike  the  cost 
of  a  funeral  feast  among  Oujar&t  Srftvaks,  moderate. 

4.  '^  Almost  all  M&rw&ris  of  this  class  are  Srftvaks,  or  followers 
of  the  Jaina  religion,  and  in  the  largest  of  a  group  of  villages  a 
temple  of  P&rasndth  is  generally  to  be  found.  To  meet  the  expense 
attending  the  maintenance  of  worship  the  settler  devotes  a  fixed 
portion  of  his  gains.  At  the  same  time  he  subscribes  to  a  provident 
fund  for  the  help  of  the  widow  and  children  of  any  member  of  his 
community  who  may  die  leaving  his  family  in  straitened  cironm* 
stances.  When  a  M&rwfiri  shop-keeper  dies  young»  until  his  son 
is  of  ago,  tho  widow,  with  the  help  of  a  confidential  clerk,  goDorally 
manages  the  business.  In  such  cases,  it  is  said,  the  sliop-keopers  of 
neighbouring  villages  are  of  much  help  to  the  widow,  giving  her 
advice  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  business,  aiding  her  in  keeping  her 
accounts,  and  in  recovering  her  outstanding  debts. 

5.  ''  Connected  by  such  ties  as  these,  a  community  of  interest  is 
said  to  prevail  among  the  Surat  M&rwAris,  and  there  would  seem  to 
be  less  of  that  competition  of  capital,  which,  in  tho  districts  of 
Northern  Gujar&t,  helps  the  debtor  to  play  off  the  Vftnya  creditor 
a<ndnBt  his  nval  the  Srftvak  money-lender.  Settled  in  one  of  the 
best  houses  of  the  village,  with  a  good  store  of  eattle  and  grain, 
spoken  of  by  all '  with  respect  as  the  Seth  or  '  master,'  and  seldom 
without  some  family  of  debtors  bound  to  perform  any  service  he 
may  stand  in  need  of,  the  village  money-lender,  though  he  seldom 
becomes  a  largo  capitalist,  lives  in  a  state  of  comparative  comfort.^' 
More  information  as  to  the  methods  of  M&rw&ri  money-lending  will 
be  found  in  the  report  of  tho  Deccan  Commission.^ 

6.  The  M&rwaris  of  Mirzapur  are  divided  into  nine  exogamous 

sub-divisions: — Singhftniya;  G&ndaka;  Sarrif ; 

Tbe  MArwAris  of  the      ^     .      .      ^,     ..  i       i»   •       •        vt       \ 

North-Wottorn     ProY-     Saraogi ;  Jhujliunwala;  liajaunya,  Khomka; 

• 

'°°^*  BazAz  Bartya.    Each  of  these  sub^divisions 

has  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  sections.  The  rule  of  exogamy  is 
that  a  man  must  not  marry  in  his  sub-division,  in  the  section  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  in  the  section  of  his  mother's  maternal  uncle,  in  the 
section  ot  his  grandfathei-'s  maternal  uncle,  in  the  section  of  his 
grandmother's  maternal  uncle,  in  the  section  of  his  mother's,  giand« 

>  P.  11,  iq. 
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fatther^B  and  grandmoiher^s  nmienial  uncle.  Girls  are  usually  not 
married  till  thoy  oomo  to  puberty  or  ten  years  old.  Widow  marriage 
is  proliibited. 

7,  In  the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  the  cei-cmony  of  aikmdia 

uidraua  is  ix^rrormcd.  Eight  kinds  of  swoet- 
meats  are  placed  m  eight  leaf  platters  (aaufta), 
and  an  old  woman  of  the  tribe  or  family  waves  them  round  the 
head  of  the  expectant  mother.  The  sweetmeats  are  then  sent  to  the 
houses  of  the  relations  of  the  family.  When  the  child  is  bom,  a 
Cham&rin  is  called  in,  who  cuts  the  cord  and  buries  it  at  the  entrance 
of  the  room  in  which  the  confinement  took  place.  Tlien  a  curious 
ceremony  follows : 

The  brother-in-law  (bahuoi)  or  sister's  Imsband  of  the  &ther  of 
the  baby  touches  the  place  where  the  cord  was  buried,  and  reeeiyeB 
in  cash  or  a  piece  of  jewelry  as  a  present.     A  Pandit  is  then 
called    in    who    makes    a   note  of  the  exact   time  of  birth,  on 
which  ho  bases  his  calculation  of  the  horoscope  {Jamampailri).     On 
the  fifth  day  the  mother  washes  her  hands  and  feet  and  puts  on  a 
new  garment.     For  five  days  she  is  fed  on  a  compound  of  ginger, 
treacle,  dill  {^jwdin),  and  other  spices.     From  the  sixth  day  she  gets 
ordinary  food.     The   Cham&rin  attends  for  five  days,  and  after  that 
her  place  is  taken  by  the  barl)cr'8   wife  and  otlicr   servants  of  tlio 
family.     When  a  month  lias  iRvssed,  tlio  mother  is  bathed  and  some 
water  is  }X)urcd  out  as  offering  to  the  Sun.     Then  the  motlier  takes 
the  child  in  her  anus  and  goes  to  worship  the  Ganges,  if  it  be  near 
at  hand.     The  offering   to  Ganga   Mii   is  some  grain  and  sweets 
(baidtko)  with  flowers  and  sandalwood.     When  she  returns  home, 
slie  distributes  among  her  friends  some  grain  and  sweets.     On  tliat 
day,  before  the  Gauges  is  worsliipixxl,   the  whole  house  is  plastered 
and  all  the  earthen  vessels  are  replaced,  and  tlie  motlicr  and  baby 
are  dressed  in  new  clothes.     When   the  child  is  six  months  old,  tlie 
anna-prdtana  ceremony  is  done  by  giving  tlie  child  some  rioe-milk 
at  an   auspicious   time   nanicd  by    the   Pandit.     Next  follows  the 
ceremonial   shaving  {mnnrdn)^  for  which  no   fii>c<ial  time  is    fixed. 
Poor  people  take  the  child  to  the  temple  of  some  neighbouring  god- 
doss  and  liave  it  Biiaven  tliore;  but  ricli  Marw&ris  go  to  the  temple 
of  Sati   Mata  at  Fatoh)»ur   in  Marwar.     'llie  mother  takes  the  cliild 
in  lier  anns,  Itathiw,  offorH  a  8hoet  to   Sati  Mata,  and  then  walks  five 
times  round  the  temple.     AfUr  this  tlu?  child  is  sliaved  by  one  of  the 
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barbers  attached  to  the  shrine.  Only  the  top-knot  {ekoti^  is  lefl 
nnont.  After  they  return  home,  a  dinner  is  given  to  the  olansmen. 
Boys  have  the  cars  and  girls  the  nose  pierced  {ianekiedaa,  naJti" 
chAedan),  but  no  regular  time  is  fixed  for  this.  When  it  is  to  bo 
done,  the  family  priest  worships  the  goddess  Lohsani  for  five  days 
with  an  offering  of  iasar,  a  particular  kind  of  sweetmeat  {laddm) 
made  of  parched '  rice  and  scsamum  mixed  with  treacle.  Wlicn  the 
auspicious  hour  arrives,  the  goldsmith  is  called,  and  he  bores  the 
ears  or  nose  of  the  child,  who  is  given  a  laddu  to  eat  during  the 
operation. 

8.  The  marriage  ceremonies  begin  with  the  betrothal  ceremony 

Isagdi),     First  of  all  the  bride's  fiither  sends 

Mftmago  Odremoiues. 

for  the  horoscope  of  the  bridegroom,  and  has 
that  of  his  daughter  compared  with  it  by  his  Pandit.  When  the 
result  of  the  comparison  proves  satis&ctory,  the  fact  is  communis 
cated  to  the  father  of  the  bridegroom,  who  sends  to  the  bride  by 
his  sister,  or,  in  default  of  her,  by  a  Br&hmani,  some  red  powder 
{fori)  and  some  rice  dyed  in  turmeric.  The  bearer  marks  the 
bride's  forehead  with  the  powder  and  sprinkles  tlie  rice  over  lior. 
Her  mother  puts  a  rupee  in  the  dish  in  which  the  rice  and  powder 
were  brought,  and  this  is  taken  to  the  mother  of  the  boy.  In  return, 
the  bride  sends  a  dish  of  sweets  {laddu)  to  the  bridegroom.  His 
mother  procures  some  more  laddus,  and  mixing  the  whole  together 
sends  them  roiind  to  the  frienrls  of  the  family.  The  phrase  for  this 
is  sapdi  kd  laddu  bdiUna,  Next  the  friends  of  the  boy  send  some 
clothes  and  ornaments  for  the  bride^  and  for  this  some  mon^  is  sent 
by  her  father.  Tlicse  ceremonies  usually  take  place  when  the  boy 
and  girl  are  under  the  age  of  eight. 

9.  When  a  girl  is  between  nine  and  ten,  tlie  marriage  day  is  fixed 
Marrioce  prolimi-        ^^^^^  consultation  with  the  Pandit.   Ten  days 

nurioa.  before  tlio  appointed  day,  the  ceremony  of  kar* 

dat  is  pei-formed.  The  women  ari*ange  the  sacred  marriage  jar  (^s/m) 
in  the  house  and  sing  songs  before  it.  Beside  it  is  made  an  imago 
of  Qanesa,  the  god  of  luck,  and  the  boy  is  made  to  worship  him  and 
the  jar,  and  to  distribute  money  to  Br&hmans.  The  same  ritoal  is 
carried  out  also  in  the  house  of  the  girl.  Every  day  in  both  lumsos 
sweets  are  made  and  distributed  among  friends.  Three  days  before 
the  marriage  day  comes  the  telwdn,  when  turmeric  and  oil  are  mixed 
ill  four  earthenware  saucers  and  the  mothers  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  anoint  them  with  it.     Before  the  anointing  begins,  the 
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ungoent  is  offered  to  Ganosa.  After  the  mothers  have  done  the 
anointing,  it  is  repeated  by  seven  married  women  whose  husbands  are 
alive.  Every  day^  up  to  tlio  marriage,  Ganesa  is  worshipped  and 
every  day  the  bnde  and  bridegroom  are  anointed. 

10.  Two  days  prior  to  the  marriage,  the  boy's  bther  feeds  his 

clansmen,  and  on  the  last  day  before  the  wed« 
ding  tlie  bauaurt  eeremony  is  done*  Some 
powdered  henna  {mendht)  is  put  on  the  hand  of  the  boy,  and  he  is 
made  to  mount  a  mare,  on  which  he  rides  to  the  house  of  the  bride. 
Her  father  and  his  friends  receive  him  at  the  door  and  mark  his  fore- 
head  with  red  powder.  Each  of  them  presents  him  with  a  rupee  and 
a  oocoanut,  while  the  women  of  the  family  sing  songs  of  rejoicing* 
Then  the  boy  returns  home.  On  the  marriage  day  a  cloth  is  hung 
up  and  held  at  each  corner  by  a  man.  In  the  centre  is  placed  ah 
earthen  cup,  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  in  which  is  placed  a  thread 
made  of  cocoa  fibre.  The  boy  is  made  to  sit  under  tlie  cloth,  and, 
after  he  is  rubbed  with  turmeiio  and  oil,  he  worshiiis  Ganesa.  The 
oloth  is  then  tied  to  a  peg  in  the  house ;  tliis  eeremony  is  called 
manda.  After  this  Br&hmans  are  fed.  In  the  evening  his  mother 
rubs  the  boy  with  oil  and  turmeric  from  head  to  foot,  seven  married 
women  of  the  caste  whose  husbands  are  alive  do  the  same.  This  is 
called  iel  utdrna.  He  is  then  bathoil  and  dressed  in  his  nuurriage 
dress  and  ornaments,  and  the  family  priest  marks  his  forehead  with 
red  i)owdcr  and  puts  on  his  marriage  crown.  Ho  is  tlien  mounted  on 
an  ass  as  a  propitiation  to  Sitala,  and  the  animal  is  fed  on  mtU^  pulse. 
The  mother  then  offers  her  breast  to  her  son,  while  she  covers  his 
head  with  the  part  of  tlie  sheet  which  conceals  her  bosom.  The 
owner  of  the  ass  receives  a  sheet  and  a  rupee,  and  the  forehead  of  the 
animal  is  niarkoil  with  rod  powder  and  turmeric.  The  boy  then  dis« 
mounts  from  tlie  ass  and  mounts  a  horse.  Here  the  motlier,  as 
before,  offers  her  breast  to  her  son.  As  he  prepares  to  ride  away,  his 
sister  holds  back  tlie  horse  by  the  bridle  and  will  not  let  him  go 
until  she  receives  a  present.  Then  a  man  holds  an  umbrella  over  the 
boy  and  fans  him  with  a  yak's  tail,  and  a  girl  mxu-ks  the  horse 
beliiud  him  witli  some  inufitard  {ianoH)  and  salt  as  preservatives 
against  tlie  Evil  Eye.  With  the  same  object  his  elder  brother's  wife 
or  (Oiiie  other  female  relation  puts  lampblack  on  Ids  eyes. 

11.  After  all  this  he  sets  out  with  his  party   (bdrdl)   for  the 
/  Tho  MTival  of  thn         liouR'  of  tlio  bfido,   ncoouipanied  with   muHio 

briaeffro<Mn.  ^lul    liixwoiks.       lie  rides  round  the  town  or 

VuL.  ill.  8u 
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village  in  procession^  and  finally  reaches  the  door  of  the  bride. 
Over  the  door  are  erected  some  rude  representations  oE  birds,  etc. 
(toran),  which  the  bridegroom  strikes  with  the  branch  of  a  nisi  tree 
-*an  obvions  symbol  of  the  opposition  which  he  may  expect  in 
taking  away  the  bride.  This  dono^  his  future  mother-in-law  comes 
out  and  waves^  a  lamp  over  his  head  as  a  spell  against  domoniaoal 
influence.  The  party  then  retire  to  the  place  {fanwdma)  arranged 
for  their  reception.  On  the  marriage  day  the  nuptial  shed  {minro) 
is  erected  at  the  house  of  the  bride.  A  long  pole^  dyed  with  oohre, 
is  set  up  in  the  courtyard ;  near  it  is  laid  some  sand,  and  on  it  a 
pitcher  of  water.  This  done,  Brfthmans  are  fed  and  baakets  of 
sweetmeats  are  placed  near  at  hand,  which  the  bride  distribates  to 
the  assembled  Brfthmans.  She  is  then  made  to  worship  Ganri  and 
Gkmesa.  After  this,  she,  accompanied  by  the  other  women  of  flie 
family,  goes  to  the  village  potter's  house  and  worships  his  wiieel 
(ehdi)  as  a  symbol  of  fertility.  When  they  are  coming  home, 
the  potter's  wife  accompanies  them,  bearing  on  her  head  two  pitoheri— 
one  small  and  the  other  large — with  the  necks  decorated  with  gold 
tinsel.  In  those,  water  is  sent  for  the  refreshment  of  the  bridegroom 
and  his  friends.  The  bride  is  then  bathed  and  dressed  in  a  white 
sheet  with  a  red  cloth  over  her  head.  Next  a  sort  of  platform  is 
made  of  sand  in  the  courtyard,  and  at  each  comer  a  peg  is  fixed,  to 
each  of  which  a  stick  is  tied.  In  the  centre  a  fire  is  lighted  of 
mango  wood.    This  platform  is  known  as  ekauri. 

12.  When  the  bridegroom  arrives  he  is  seated  on  a  sort  of  chair 

under  the  shed  and  the  bride  sits  on  his  left. 

Tho  marriaffo  ritiuJ.        m,  »     i    • 

The  comers  of  their  garments  are  knotted 
together,  and  they  are  made  to  worship  Gauri  and  Gtanesa.  This 
done,  the,  ceremony  of  kathletoa  is  performed.  For  this  a  ball  of 
flour,  turmeric,  arid  henna  is  made,  and  this  is  placed  in  the  hand  of 
the  bride.  Over  this  the  bridegroom  lays  his  hand,  and  the  pair  are 
made  to  walk  four  or  seven  times  round  the  platform,  while  the 
Brfthman  recites  verses  and  makes  a  fire  sacrifice  {kowi^.  When  ha 
has  completed  this,  he  receives  his  fee  {dakshina).  Next  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  go  into  an  inner  room  and  worship  what  is  known 
as  tho  ihdpa.  This  is  a  series  of  marks  on  the  wall  which  hafS 
already  been  made  by  the  women  of  the  house  with  red  powder 
(rofi).  Before  these  the  bridegroom  is  made  to  recite  soma  verses, 
and  tho  bride's  mother  gives  him  a  present.  This  over,  the  bride* 
groom  rejoins  his  friends. 
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Tho  sooond  day. 


Thorotarn. 


18.  Next  day  the  women  of  tho  tribe  plait  the  hair  of  the  bride 

and  put  some  fruit  into  the  sheet  covering  her 
bofiom.  Each  woman  gives  her  a  present  of 
money  or  ornaments.  Tliat  day  the  bridegroom  with  his  friends  is 
entertained  at  the  house  of  tho  bride,  and  the  father  of  the  bride* 
groom  distributes  sweetmeats  among  the  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  bride. 

14.  Next  day  the  procession  returns  to  the  house  of  .the  bride- 
groom. Before  they  start  the  bride's  father 
gives  what  he  can  afford  by  way  of  dowry, 
such  as  vessels,  clothes,  etc.  Then  the  married  pair  take  thor  seats 
in  the  same  palanquin  and  return  home.  When  they  reach  the 
house,  the  bridegroom  walks  in  followed  by  the  bride.  When  they 
come  into  the  courtyard,  seven  dishes  are  plaoed  in  suooession  before 
them,  which  the  bridegroom  pushes  away  with  the  sword  which  he 
wears  all  through  tho  marriage  festivities.  Then  his  father  takes 
up  the  bridegroom  in  his  lap  and  her  mother-in-law  does  the  same 
for  the  bride.  Next  the  Ganges  and  Sitala  Mita  are  worshipped, 
and  the  marriage  bracelets  (kanf^am)  worn  by  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom are  put  in  a  dish  full  of  water,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
have  a  struggle  to  see  which  of  them  will  take  them  out  first.  This 
is  known  as  ''the  gambling '^  (Jtla  kheha). 

16.  A  dying  person  is  brought  out  of  the  house  and  laid  on  a 

piece  of  ground  plastered  with  cowdung. 
Then  the  paHeia^rtiiana,  consisting  of  gold 
iwloH  leaves,  curds,  pearls,  and  Ganges  water  are  placed  in  his 
month.  After  death  a  sacred  ball  {pinda)  is  offered  in  his  name 
and  the  corpse  is  laid  on  the  pyre.  Tho  remaining  funeral  and 
purificatory  ooremoiiics  arc  performed  in  the  orthodox  Hindu 
fashion. 


Diiiribuiion  of  Udrwdri  Banyas  according  to  th$  Cemus  of  1891. 
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Manhar.— A  R3j]mt  topfc  in  BAiuk,  who  sny  Uicy  are  emigrants 
fram  SaiuUiul  iu  MoiajaUld.     They  claim  Chauhan  deecent    and 
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say  that  they  separated  from  the  parent  stook  on  aooonnt  of  some 
breach  of  caste  mles.^ 

HeO|  Hewati,  Minai  Mina  Meo.' — A  famons  tribo  whO|  though 
bdrly  numerous  in  the  Provinces,  are  still  foreigners  to  it.  The 
word  Mow&ti  means  a  resident  of  the  land  of  Mew&t,  the  name  of 
which  has  been  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  mina'VaU,  ^'  abounding 
in  fish/'  The  similarity  of  names  and  the  legend  of  Sambadani,  as 
well  as  the  &ct  that  the  sections  of  both  tribes  closely  agree,  has  led. 
to  the  general  belief  that  the  Minas  and  MeoS|  who  are  classed  as 
distinct  in  their  native  home  Rajput&na,  are  really  of  common  origin. 
This  famous  tribal  legend  is  thus  told  by  General  Cunningham.*  ''The 
Mir&sis  are  the  bai'ds  and  singers  of  the  Meos  at  all  thdr  marriages 
and  festivals.  At  a  marriage  feast  the  most  popular  song  is  the 
love  story  of  Darya  Khin  Meo  and  Sasibadani  Mtni.  The  scene 
of  most  Meo  legends  is  laid  at  Aj&ngarh,  an  old  fort  in  the  hills, 
only  four  miles  to  the  west  of  Kam&n.  Todar  Mai,  who  was  the 
landlord  of  Ajdngarh,  used  to  repeat  the  following  verse  :»- 

Pdnch  pahdr  ie  rdjahi^ 
Jur  p4ro  tero  dal, 
Adhi  Akhar  Bddihdi, 
Adi/  Pahat  Todar  Mai : 

**  In  the  kingdom  of  tbe  five  lulls,  with  its  force  complete,  half 
is  the  Emi>cror  Akbar*B  and  lialf  Paliat  Todar  Mal's.^' 

This  saying  was  reix>atod  to  Akbar,  who  sent  for  Todar  Mai  and 
demanded  why  he  made  himself  equal  to  the  Emperor.  The  Meo 
repUed :  ''As  I  am  zamindir  of  the  five  hills,  half  the  produce  belongs  to 
me  and  half  to  your  Majesty/'  Akbar  was  so  pleased  with  the  reply 
that  he  gave  Tcxiar  Mai  a  rent-free  pn^nt,  with  rank  in  his  army.  It 
hapix^ncd  afterwards  that  Todar  Mai  was  sent  on  an  exi)odition  with 
BAda  lUo,  Mina.  The  latter  took  tlie  Meo  to  his  house,  where  they 
drank  wine  together  and  became  friends.  Then  Todar  Mai  said  to 
the  M!na:  "My  wife  will  shortly  give  birth  to  a  child ;  if  a  girl, 
I  Mrill  give  her  in  marriage  to  your  son ;  if  a  boy,  he  will  marry 
your  daughter."  Todar  MaKs  wife  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  was 
named  Darya  Kh/ln,  and  Bada  RAo's  wife  gave  birth  to  a  daughter, 
who  was  naineil  Sasiba^laui  or  '  moon-like  body,'  or  '  moon  face.* 


•  OatetUer,  fiorlh-Wett^m  Provinret,  I,  101.  160. 

'  Partly  HaimkI  on  nolo  by  lUba  At  ma  BAm,  iloa^l  SfAAtor,  High  Sohool,  MUharm. 

*  ArehwologUal  lUporl,  XX,  22,  iqq. 
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When  the  children  reaohed  ten  years  of  age  Bftda  Bio  sent  the 
signs  of  betrothal  {tiia)  to  Darya  Ehin,  the  son  of  Todar,  and  after 
a  year  a  marriage  party  started  from  Ajftngarh  -with  aeyeral 
hundreds  of  Meos  for  the  village  of  Bftda  Rfto.  When  the  bride- 
groom reached  the  house,  he  struck  the  ornament  (toran)  over  the 
door  (according  to  custom)  by  making  his  horse  leap ;  for  otharwiae 
being  a  boy  he  could  not  have  reached  it.  The  marriage  ooremony 
was  thus  complete;  but  as  the  Mtnas  wished  the  Meoa  to  eat  flesh 
with  them,  as  well  as  to  drink  wine,  the  Meos  pretended  that  the 
Emperor  of  Delhi's  troops  had  attacked  thdbr  village  and  so  the 
whole  marriage  party  retired,  leaving  Sasibadani  in  her  fiather't 
house. 

2.  *'  When  the  girl  grew  older  she  sent  a  letter  to  Daiya  Khin, 
but  it  was  unfortunately  given  to  Todar  Mai,  who  beat  the  meseen- 
ger.  A  second  letter  was  afterwards  safely  delivered  to  Darya 
Khftn,  who  at  once  mounted  his  horse  and  started  for  the  Mtna 
village.  As  he  approached,  a  woman,  who  was  carrying  a  basket  of 
cowdung  (iail)f  saw  him  and  throwing  down  her  basket  mdied 
off  at  once  to  Sasibadani,  to  whom  she  said:  Jicti  Bdda  Sdo  Jti 
iunyon  mhdri  ier,  Awai  dekko  JUalio,  main  ne  adtiar  ddri  Mil 
'  O  B&da  B&o's  daughter,  listen  to  my  word ;  I  saw  the  MaUk 
coming  and  threw  down  my  basket  of  oowdnng  half  way/ 
Darya  Khftn  was  kindly  received  by  his  father-in-law,  and  the  two 
sat  down  and  drank  freely.  But  when  the  Mtna  pressed  his  son- 
in-law  to  eat  some  roasted  meat,  Darya  Khftn  struck  him  a  blow  on 
the  mouth  and  knocked  out  two  of  his  teeth.  Then  all  the  Mtnas 
drew  their  swords  and  would  have  killed  Darya  Khftn  at  once,  bat 
Bftda  Bfto's  son  interposed  and  took  him  inside  the  house  to  his 
sister  Sasibadani.  At  night  Darya  Khftn  fled  with  Sasibadani,  and 
was  pursued  by  the  Minas.  But  he  reached  his  nude's  house  in 
safety,  when  the  Minas  dit)pped  the  pursuit.''  This  story  of  Darya 
Khftn  Meo  and  Sasibadani  Mini  is  a  very  popular  one,  and  their 
song  is  sung  at  every  new  marriage  by  their  Mirftsis  or  bards. 
One  result  of  this  affair  has  been  the  discontinuance  of  marriages 
between  the  Meos  and  the  Mtnas,  which  had  previously  been  oom- 

mon. 

8.  "  Wliatcvcr  truth  there  may  be  in  the  above  story,  the  people 
generally  refer  to  it  as  the  cause  of  tlic  discontinuance  of  marriages 
between  the  tribes.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  prervioiis  intai^ 
marriage  seems  to  offer  rather  a  strong  proof  that  the  Meoa  most 
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have  been  a  cognate  race  with  the  Mtnas,  holding  the  same  social 
position — higher  perhaps  than  the  Ahir  and  other  agricultural 
classes,  but  decidedly  below  the  R&jputs,  from  whom  they  claim 
descent.  I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  agree  with  Major  Powlett  that 
the  Meos  and  Minas  may  have  had  a  common  origin.  I  have  a  sus- 
picion that  they  may  be  the  descendants  of  the  Megalls,  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  who  dwelt  along  the  Indus  and  the  Jumna^  apparently 
bordering  on  the  Jumna.  As  the  name  is  spelt  Mewara  as  well  as 
Mev,  I  think  that  Akbar  must  have  revived  the  old  form  which 
gives  a  very  near  approadi  to  Mcgalloo/' 

4.  Whatever  their  connection  with  the  Mtnas  may  be,  the  Meos 

themselves  pretend  to  R&jput  descent  and 
name  thirteen  clans  {pdl)  and  fifty-two  poirm  • 
but  Mr.  Channing^  writes  that  no  two  enumerations  of  the  Pils 
that  he  has  seen  correspond  precisely,  and  curiously  enough  the  fifty- 
two  golras  include  the  F&ls,  and  are  not,  as  would  at  first  appear, 
in  addition  to  tlicm.  What  the  exact  relationship  of  the  PAl  to 
the  ifoira  may  be  cannot  be  ascertained  without  much  more  local 
enquiry  in  Rajput&na.  It  is  possible  that  the  system  of  exogamy 
practised  in  the  tribe  may  be  in  a  stage  of  transition,  which  indeed 
it  not  wonderful,  considering  the  various  elements  out  of  which  the 
caste  is  evidently  made  up.  As  Sir  A.  Lyall'  writes :  "  It  is  a 
Cave  of  Adullam  tliat  lias  stood  open  for  centuries.  With  them 
a  captured  woman  is  solemnly  admitted  by  a  form  of  adoption  into 
one  circle  of  afTinity,  in  order  that  she  may  be  lawfully  married  into 
another,  a  fiction  which  looks  very  like  the  survival  of  a  custom 
that  may  once  have  been  universal  among  all  classes  at  a  more 
elastic  stage  of  their  growth  ;  for  it  enables  the  circles  of  aflinity 
witliin  a  tribe  to  increase  and  multiply  their  numbers  without  a 
break,  while  at  the  same  time  it  satisfies  the  conditions  of  lawful 
intermarriage.' '  Tlie  following  is  General  Cunningham's '  enu- 
meration of  the  Mco  Pdls  :  Five  J^don  clans— ChhirkilAt,  Dalit, 
Demrot,  Ndi,  Pundctot;  five  Tomar  cUns — Balot,  Darwir,  Kalcsa, 
Liindavilt,  llaltavnt ;  one  Kurliliwfilia  clan — Ding&I ;  onoDargQjar 
clan — Sing&l.  Besides  these  there  is  one  miscellaneous  or  half-blood 
dan — Palftkra.   Mr.  CUanning's  enumeration  is  somewhat  different — 


I  IbbcUon,  ranjdb  Ethnography,  ■ecUoti  478. 

*  Anatic  Studiei,  162. 

^  Architological  Hcporti^  XX,  23. 
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Balant ;  Batftwat ;  Darw&I ;  Landiwat ;  Chirklot ;  Dimrot ;  Dulot ; 
Nfii ;  Tanglot ;  Dahug&l ;  Singftl ;  Ealeea  or  Kalsakhi.  The  oom- 
plete  Census  returns  give  ninety-seven  sub-divisions  of  the  Meo  or 
Hindu  and  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  the  Mewftti  or  Musal- 
mftn  bmnch.  Tlie  Hindu  branch  have  annexed  various  BAjpnt 
septs,  such  as  Barg&jar,  Hara,  Janw&r,  Kftnhpuriya^  Baghubansi, 
Eiwat,  and  Tomar.  The  names  of  the  Musabnfln  sootions  illuBtrate 
the  composite  nature  of  the  caste.  We  find  BAjpnt  sept  names, 
such  as  Barg&jar,  Chandela,  Chauhftn,  Ghkhlot,  Jidon^  Kaohhwftha, 
Bathauriya,  side  by  side  with  Bhftt,  Dakaut,  Oadariya,  Ghosi, 
G&jar,  Ghi&l,  Jul&lia,  Eabariya,  Eorii  NSi,  and  Rangrox :  besides 
local  terms^  siioh  as  Audhiya,  Ism&ilpuriya,  KhairflbAdi|  Mabk- 
puriya,  Mirzapuriya^  and  Sult&npuriya, 

5.  The  best   available  account   of   the   Rajputftna  branch  of 

The  Meoi  of  Baj.        ^®  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^7  Major  Powktt  :^  *'The 
pnUna.  Mcos  are  numerically  the  first  laoe  in  the 

Alwar  State,  and  the  agricultural  poi*tion  of  them  is  considerably 
more  than  double  any  other  class  of  cultivators  except  Chamira. 
Thoy  occupy  about  half  the  territory,  and  tlie  portion  they  dwell 
in  occupies  the  north  and  east.  They  are  divided  into  fifty-two 
clans,  of  which  the  twelve  largest  are  called  pdl  and  the  imaller 
poira.  These  clans  contend  much  with  each  other,  but  the  mon- 
bers  of  a  clan  sometimes  unite  to  assist  one  of  their  number  when 
in  danger  of  being  crushed  by  a  fine,  or  to  recover  a  village  lost  to 
the  clan  by  want  of  thrift.  Tlie  Mcos,  for  they  no  doubt  are  often 
included  under  the  term  Mewftti,  were,  during  the  Mnhonunadan 
period  of  power,  always  notorious  for  their  turbulence  and  preda- 
tory habits ;  however,  since  their  complete  subjection  by  Bakhtlwar 
Sinh  and  Banni  Sinh,  who  broke  up  tlie  large  turbulent  villages  into 
a  number  of  smaller  hamlets,  they  have  become  generally  well 
behaved ;  but  they  return  to  their  former  habits  when  opportunity 
offers.  In  1857  they  assembled,  burnt  State  rioks,  carried  oS.  cattle, 
etc.,  but  did  not  succeed  in  plundering  town  or  village  in  Ahrar. 
In  British  territory  they  plundered  Ftrozpur  and  other  viUages, 
and  when  a  British  force  came  to  restore  order  many  were  hanged. 

6.  *'  Though  Mcos  claim  to  be  of  *  B&jput  origin,  there  are 
grounds  for  believing  that  many  spring  from  the  same  stock  as  the 
Minas.  However,  it  is  prolmblo  enough  that  apostate  R&jputs  and 
bastard  sons  of  Bajputs  founded  many  of  the  clans  as  I^iends  telL 

>  Bajputdna  QatetteeTf  III,  200. 
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The  MeoB  are  now  all  Musalmftns  in  name ;  but  tiicir  village  deities 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Hindus,  and  they  keep  several  Hindu 
festivals.  I'hus,  the  Iloli  is  with  Mcos  a  season  of  rough  play,  and 
is  eonsiderod  as  important  a  festival  as  the  Muharram,  'Id^  or  Shab- 
i-b&rAt ;  and  they  likewise  observe  the  Janam  Ashtami^  Dasahra,  and 
Diw&li.  They  often  keep  Brdhman  priests  to  write  the  note  {pili 
ekitthi)  fixing  the  date  of  marriage.  They  call  themselves  by  Hindu 
names^  with  the  exception  of  R&m ;  and  Sinh  is  a  frequent  alBx^ 
though  not  so  common  as  Khfin.  On  the  Am&was,  or  monthly 
conjunction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  thcMeos,  in  common  with  Hindu 
Ahtrs,  G(ijar8,  etc.^  cease  from  labour ;  and  when  they  make  a  well, 
the  first  proceeding  is  to  erect  a  platform  {eiabtUra)  to  Bhaironji 
or  Hanum&n.  However,  when  plunder  was  to  be  obtained,  they 
have  shown  little  respect  for  Hindu  shrines  or  temples ;  and  when 
tlie  sanctity  of  a  threatened  place  Lis  been  urged^  the  retort  has 
been — Turn  to  deo  /  ham  Aleo — •  You  may  be  a  gotl,  but  I  am  a 
Moo. '  As  regards  their  own  religion,  Meos  are  very  ignorant. 
Few  know  the  Kalima,  and  fewer  still  the  regular  prayers,  the 
seasons  of  which  they  entirely  neglect.  This,  however,  applies  only 
to  Alwar  territory ;  in  British,  the  etFect  of  the  schools  is  to  make 
them  more  observant  of  religious  duties.  Indeed,  in  Alwar,  at 
oerLiin  places  where  there  luc  mos(iue8,  religious  observances  are 
better  maintained,  and  some  know  the  Kalima,  say  their  prayers, 
and  would  like  a  school. 

7.  "Meos  do  not  marry  in  their  own  clan  {pdl),  but  are  lax 
about  forming  connections  with  women  of  other  castes,  whose  child* 
ren  they  receive  into  the  Meo  community.  On  marriage,  two 
hundred  nipees  is  considered  a  respectable  sum  to  spend,  that  is  to 
say,  one  hundred  and  thirty  on  betrothal  {iagdi)  and  seventy  on 
marriage.  They  sometimes  dower  their  daughters  liandsomely,  and 
sometimes  make  money  by  tliem.  Indeed  they  often  say  that  they 
have  sold  their  daughters  to  pay  their  debts.  As  already  stated, 
Brahmans  take  part  in  the  formalities  preceding  a  marriage,  but  the 
ceremony  itself  is  performed  by  the  Q^zi,  who  receives  a  fee  of 
about  Bl-4  and  eight  sers  of  rice.  Tlie  rite  of  circumcision  is 
performed  by  the  village  l)arber  and  the  village  Faqir,  who  also 
guards  a  new  grave  for  sonie  days  till  the  ground  lias  become  too 
Imrd  to  diHturb.  As  agriculturists,  Mct^s  are  inferior  to  their 
Hindu  neighbours.  The  ])oii)t  in  which  they  cliieily  fail  is  in  work* 
ing  thinr  wells,  for  wliich  thoy  lack  patience.     Their   women,  wlK>m 
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they  do  not  seclude  will,  it  is  said,  do  more  field  work  than  the 
itien;  indeed  women  are  often  found  at  work  when  the  men  are 
lying  down.  Like  the  women  of  low  Hindu  castes,  they  tattoo 
their  bodies — a  practice  disapproved  by  Musalmftns  in  general.  Meos 
are  generally  poor  and  live  badly.  They  have  no  scruples  about 
getting  drunk  when  opportunity  offers.  The  men  wear  the  loin 
and  waist  cloth  {dioii,  kamari),  and  not  drawers  {piSidma).  Their 
dress  is  in  fact  Hindu.  The  men  often  wear  gold  omam^its,  but 
the  women  are  seldom  or  never  allowed  to  have  them.'' 

8.  Sir  J.  Malcom'  says  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  Meos 
of  Central  India  are  Hindus  or  Muhammadans.  They  partake  of 
both  religions  and  are  the  most  desperate  rogues  in  India.  Though 
they  are  stigmatised  as  robbers  and  assassins,  they  are  admitted  to 
bo  fedthful  and  courageous  guards  and  servants.  l%eir  chieb 
invariably  took  the  lead  in  robberies  on  a  large  scale.  Colonel 
Hervey '  says  that  the  Mtnas  of  Upper  BajputSna  are  Hindus  of 
the  straitest  sect,  and  not  only  do  Hindus  of  every  denominatioii, 
high  and  low,  but  all  Th&kurs,  Jftts,  and  Ahirs  will  even  partake  of 
food  wliich  has  been  prepared  by  thom.  BrAhmans  and  Banyas  alone 
refrain  from  eating  their  food  and  drinking  their  water.  They  will 
however  drink  water  which  has  been  drawn  by  a  Mhi%  but  not  put 
it  into  any  drinking  utensil.  They  never  intermarry  in  their 
mother's  goira  except  after  a  remove  of  four  generations.  The 
installation  of  the  Mahftrftja  of  Jaypur  is  not  considered  oompleta 
until  the  ceremony  of  fixing  the  mark  of  sovereignty  {tilak)  is 
performed  by  the  headmen  of  the  two  leading  sub-divisions.  They 
guard  the  MahftrH ja's  harem^  and  are  the  constituted  watchmen  of 
the  State.  They  do  not,  however,  mix  with  the  Parihir  Mtnas 
inhabiting  Khairwftra,  who  eat  the  flesh  of  young  bnffidoes.  In 
the  Western  Fanjftb,  Mr.  J.  Wilson'  says  that  they  erect  in  their 
villages  the  standard  of  Sayyid  Mas&ud.  Tlie  erection  of  these  is 
the  privilege  of  a  body  of  Shaikhs,  who  are  known  as  mosque  atten- 
dants (mvjdwir),KxA  have  divided  the  Meo  villages  among  than. 
Each  man  annually  sets  up  a  standard  in  each  village  of  his  own 
circle,  receiving  one  rupee  from  the  village  for  so  doing,  and  appro- 
priating all  offerings  made  by  the  i>coplc.    The  usual  ofEering  is  a 


1  GeniToX  India,  II.  175. 

>  Indian  Aniitpuxry^  III,  85,  9q» 
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fort  of  sweetmeat  made  of  bread  ommbs^  ^ii,  and  sugar^  whioh  is 
edled  malida  ;  this  is  brought  by  the  worshippers  and  put  in  the 
band  of  the  attendant  Muj&wir ;  he  phices  it  at  the  foot  of  the  stand- 
aid,  reeiting  the  blessing  (dlham^du'^iUak)^  while  the  worshipper 
makes  an  obeisanoe.  The  Kh&nzftdas,  who  are  closely  connected 
with  the  Meos,  have  the  same  ceremony.  According  to  (General 
Ciumingham/  they  reverence  the  local  deities  of  the  Hindus,  such  as 
Bhaiyya^  a  platform  with  white  stones  placed  upon  it,  who  is  also 
eaUed  Bhibniya,  Ch&hund,  or  Khera  Deo.  He  thinks  that  the  cus- 
tom of  tattooing^  common  among  Iho  womcn^  points  to  a  connection 
with  the  lower  classes  of  Hindus,  and  perhai)s  also  witli  the  abori- 
ginal Minas^  rather  than  to  any  relationship  with  the  Rfijputs. 
fHiey  may,  however,  have  been  Bijputs  on  the  side  of  the  fathers,  while 
the  mothers  preserved  the  customs  of  the  lower  races  to  wliich  they 
bdonged.  He  also  describes  the  lavish  waste  with  which  they 
perform  the  ceremony  of  the  funeral  feast,  which  is  called  ikah^ 
iardna  from  the  quantity  of  sugar  consumed  by  the  guests. 

9.  The  last  Census  classes  them  under  three  heads:  the  Meo 

and  Mina,  who  are  all  Hindus;  and  tlio 
Kotih-Wasteni  Pror-  Mcwftti,  who  are  all  Muhammadans.  There 
Imm  and  On    .  j^  ^  legend  Current  that  the   two    sons  of 

Bftja  Jaswant  liad  once,  in  the  course  of  a  hunting  excursion^ 
oanght  and  brought  in  two  wild  cows.  Their  friends  taking  pity 
on  the  calves,  which  were  left  deserted  in  tlie  jungle,  taxed  tlie  princes 
with  thdr  irreligious  conduct;  upon  which  their  &ther  turned 
them  out  of  his  palace.  One  of  them  turned  a  freebooter  and 
directed  his  course  to  Jamundes,  or  tlie  country  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna ;  after  making  a  great  booty  in  slaves  and 
goods,  be  returned  to  his  native  place,  Mow&t,  which  lie  continued 
to  govern  in  tlie  name  of  his  fatlier.  He  liad,  however,  lost  tlio 
cnrthodoxy  of  his  Hindu  faith  by  leading  a  dissolute  life  and 
ionning  connections  with  women  of  dilTcrcnt  creeds  and  castes 
during  the  period  while  he  roamed  about  as  a  freel)ootor.  From 
him  the  present  Mcwitis  arc  paid  to  Ik?  d(v<-cndcil.  Another  legend* 
derives  the  name  Meo  from  tlie  wonl  mokeo^  wliich  tliey  use  in 
driving  Uieir  cattle ;  and  a  third  story  '  says  tliat  when  a  majority  of 
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the  tribe  were  converted  to  IsUm,  the  remainder,  who  praserved  their 
fiaith,  were  termed  Amina  Meo  or  "  pore  MeoB,  "  whoioe  the  w^n^ 
Mtna.  Again,  according  to  Colonel  Tod,  Maina  means  the  immj-r^ 
class,  while  Mtna  is  applied  to  the  mixed  tribe,  of  which  they  reckon 
twelve  communities  {pdl)  descended  from  BAjpat  blood,  «^., 
Chauhftn ;  Tuar ;  J&don ;  Parih&r ;  Eachhwftha ;  SoUmld ;  Slnkk ; 
Gahlot,  etc.  The  word  pdl,  according  to  tbe  same  aathonty,  means 
a  'Mefile  in  a  valley  suitable  for  cultivation  and  defence."  In 
Cawnpur,^  the  Minas  call  themselves  Thikurs,  and  adqpt  the  ckoi 
names  of  Chandel  and  Chauhin;  but  they  are  despised  by  real 
Th&kurs.  In  the  Central  Duftb,  they  are  reported  to  worship  a  dei- 
fied ancestor  named  Jagat  Deo  in  the  form  of  a  rude  day  imagOi  to 
which  cakes  are  offered.  They  disclaim  all  oonneotion  with  the 
regular  Mew&tis  and  call  themselves  Bi  jputs :  but  they  are  endoga- 
mous  and  marry  usually  in  the  exchange  form :  a  man  giving  his 
sister  in  marriage  to  his  wife's  brother.  As  a  mark  of  ^tinotion 
fi*om  the  regular  Moos,  some  call  themselves  Moh. 

10.  The    Muhammadan  branch,    who  are  nsoallj  known  as 
Mowftti,  claim  to  liave  been  originally  JAdons  and  mombon  of  other 
R&jput  septs  of  Mewftt,  who  were  converted  to  Isltm  by  AJft-ud-dtn 
Ohori.    They  are  said  to  be  immigrants  from  AJwar,  Bhar^fmr, 
and  Gkirgfton.    Their  settlement  in  Mathura  is  dated,  in  the  reign 
of  Bio  Sindhia  of  Gwftlior,  about  a  hundred  jrears  ago.    They 
follow  the  law  of  exogamy  prevailing  among  the  Hindu  branch 
but,  in  other  respects,  are  regulated  by  the  rules  of  IsUnu    They 
allow  widow  marriage  by  the  dkarieha  form.    The  betrothal  is 
settled  by  the  bride's  father  sending  from  one  to  five  rupees  by  his 
barber  and  friends  \  this  is  laid  in  the  lap  of  the  boy  in  the  presence 
of  the  assembled  brethren,  and  by  its  acceptance  the  betrothal  is 
confirmed.    Their  birth  and  death  ceremonies  are  of  the  normal 
Muhammadan  type. 
11.  At  present  nearly  all  of  them  ore  cultivators  and  day-labour- 
ers.   In  the  Oanges- Jumna  Dulb,  thqr  hive 
been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  suocessive  rulers 
since  the  dawn  of  liistory.    We  first  hear  of  them  when,  at  the 
instigation  of  Frithivi  Mj  of  Delhi,  they  were  expelled  from  the 
Upper  Duab  by  tlic  Rdjputs  of  the  BargAjor,  Bhatti,  Chokar, 
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Jldon,  and  Oahlot  septB.  In  the  early  Mnhammadan  era  they 
again  broke  out  and  gave  eonstant  trouble,  nntil  they  were  brought 
under  aubjeotion  by  Ghayfts-ud-din  Balban.^  Zia-ud-dtn  Bami' 
deaoribes  theur  misconduct  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi.  Mubirak 
Shih  waged  an  unsucceseful  campaign  against  Uiem,  but  finally 
defeated  them  in  1425  A.D.*  They  again  broke  out  three  yean 
latoTi  and  the  war  went  on  till  1482  A.D./  when  they  were  at  last 
ooeroed.  Bihar,  on  his  arrival  at  Agra,  describes  their  leader  Bija 
Haian  Kh&n  as  ''the  chief  agitator  in  all  these  oonfusions  and 
insurrections.''  *  Farishta '  describes  two  terrible  slaughters  of  tur* 
bulent  Mewfttis  by  Im&m-ud*din,  Wazir  of  Nastr-ud-din  Mahm(kl| 
in  1260  A.D.,  and  again  by  Balban  in  1265.  In  the  Mutiny,  they 
and  the  OAjars  of  the  Upper  Du&b  were  notorious  for  their  tur* 
bolenoe,  and  seriously  impeded  the  operations  against  Delhi.  The 
popular  idea  of  Uiom  is  quite  in  unison  with  their  history :  Pakli 
kU,  fkkhi  bdi  ;  Dekii  fori  Mewdt  ;  pahUgdU,  ptekki  bdt  are  com- 
mon proverbs,  which  mean  that,  in  dealing  with  a  Mewftti,  you  had 
better  kick  or  abuse  him  before  you  do  business  with  him ;  their 
niggardliness  is  recorded  by  Meo  beii  jab  dS^jab  ohk^li  bkot  rmpafm 
rakivdU :  ''  the  Meo  will  not  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  till 
he  gets  a  mortar  full  of  silver ;  '^  his  blood-thirstiness— i/tfo  Jta 
pit  barak  baras  men  badla  tela  kai :  *'  the  Moo's  brat  takes  his 
revenge  when  he  is  twelve  years  old  /'  his  toughncse— Jf##  wuira 
i^bfdnijfe,  jab  tija  ho  jdex  ''  Never  bo  sure  Uiat  a  Meo  is  dead 
till  you  see  the  third-day  funeral  ceremony  performed.'' 

Diitribuiion  of  ike  Meo9  aeeording  U  ike  Cemeue  of  1891. 


IIlKDUt. 

MUHAM* 
MADAM. 

DiBTBICTfl. 

Moo. 

MlDA. 

Oihtra. 

M«wiil. 

TOTAU 

Dshia  DAn         • 
Sahiranpar         • 

•  •• 

ftl 
1.9U 

11 

1.9U 

I  lUjA  Uohhman  Sinh,  Ur.  cU.,  183,  $q. 
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Diitribulion  <tf  the  Moot  according  to  the  C»ntit$  of  1891 — oontd. 


1 

H>NDn« 

HAD  AH. 

DiSTBlOTH. 

Meo. 

Mlna. 

Otbera. 

Mew&ti. 

TOTAI,. 

Muzaffftrnagar     . 

aa 

... 

22 

1,093 

I.ISI 

Meorut        . 

2 

1 

1 

6.190 

MM 

Bulftndslifthr 

8,807 

2,70fl 

12 

2,723 

13,337 

Aligarh      . 

340 

261 

02 

6,346 

«,(«7 

Uathum 

691 

429 

166 

4,179 

SfXI 

Agra 

80U 

soo 

0 

2,724 

3.1123 

Farrokbibfld 

... 

28] 

331 

MrUDpQTi    . 

15 

15 

247 

»7 

EUwnh       . 

1,605 

1,605 

Etali 

6 

6 

... 

1,048 

1,060 

Bamntj      . 

... 

... 

10,044 

10,044 

Dijuor        . 

1.893 

1,382 

360 

3,120 

BaddDii      . 

2,092 

2,092 

890 

5.074 

Woradibfid 

1.669 

1,488 

171 

2,096 

6,413 

Bliolijaliiiipur 

19 

10 

679 

717 

piiibhit    . 

... 

2,248 

2^48 

Cawnpur    . 

... 

474 

474 

FftUljpur    . 

... 

346 

346 

£&nda 

... 

66 

60 

... 

... 

... 

15 

16 

Alkb&bad 

... 

1,260 

1.850 

JMoai 

... 

... 

... 

ei 

31 

JUann        . 

... 

... 

62 

62 

Lalitpnr      . 

1 

1 

S3 

34 

BenarcB      ■ 

18 

18 

103 

220 

Miriapur    . 

103 

103 

JauDpai:      ■ 

600 

600 

... 

1 

1,201 
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DUiribuiian  of  the  Meo$  according  to  ike  Con9U9  oT  ^i— oonold. 


Hindus. 

MUBAM- 
MADAN. 

Dmtbiots. 

Moo» 

MlnA. 

(Hbera. 

M«w4tl. 

Total. 

Qlilsiptr    • 

•  •• 

••• 

80 

80 

Btnia 

•  •• 

••• 

141 

141 

Goialibpar 

•  •• 

••• 

SOT 

207 

BiiU 

•  •• 

••• 

16 

16 

Aiamgirh 

•  •• 

••t 

207 

207 

Taifti 

480 

407 

13 

8,683 

8,488 

IrtMkllOW      . 

•              • 

••• 

••• 

1,084 

1,884 

Unio 

••• 

••• 

1,191 

1,121 

BMBueli 

••• 

••• 

401 

401 

tttapur 

••• 

••• 

881 

831 

Httdoi 

••• 

••• 

124 

124 

Kh«i 

••• 

••• 

686 

686 

fkiilUd    . 

••• 

••• 

26S 

26S 

Gottda 

••• 

••t 

618 

618 

fiiOiflioh    . 

••  • 

••• 

870 

870 

Mtiapor  • 

••• 

••• 

462 

462 

FtetAbgarh 

••• 

••• 

116 

116 

BlnUnki 

••• 

••• 

160 

160 

ToTll 

10,042 

8,766 

1387 

603S2 

81,016 

GRAND  TOTAL 


HINDUS. 
MUHAMMADAN8  . 


21,284 
60^882 

81,616 


Milki.' — A  Muluunmadan  tribe  in  some  of  tko  Eastern 
triets  and  ports  of  Oudh  who  arc  not  rooorded  separately  in  the  last 
Census.  In  Unio,  they  are  landholders  and  field  labourers.  In 
Aamgarh^  they  are  regarded  as  the  aristocracy  of  the  Muliammadan 
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oommunity,  and  aro  so  called  booooso  Uioir  anooBtors  woro  tlie  oImi 
to  whom  principally  revenue  grants  (milk)  were  giyen  nnder  the 
Muhammadan  rule.  They  are  the  class  with  whom  we  are  most 
brought  in  contact^  for  they  hold  a  good  deal  of  landed  property,  and 
from  among  them  come  many  of  oar  native  officials  and  lawyers, 
the  tribe  in  this  respect  occupying  among  Muhammadans  the  posi- 
tion  that  Kftyasths  do  among  Hindus.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  inclinod 
to  indolence^  and  arc  wanting  in  practicality.  Their  neighbours  do 
not  put  much  trust  in  their  generosity  or  straightforwardness. 
Tliere  is  a  popular  proverb — 

mm  MjanSparde  dil  ki  ? 
faiths  dndr  nikU  khirki : 
^'  What  does  a  Milki  know  of  the  feelings  of  another  ? 
He  comes  in  by  the  door  and  out  by  tlie  window/' ' 

They  are^  as  a  rule^  wanting  in  enthusiasm  for  thttr  CToed. 
Some  are  Shiahs  and  some  Sunnis,  and  their  Uves  are  regulated  by 
the  orthodox  rules  of  Isl&m. 

Mirasi,  Dom  Mirasii  D&m  Mirasi* — ^A  caste  of  singers,  min- 
strels and  genealogists.  They  aro  obviously  an  ofbhoot  of  tlie 
great  Dom  tribe^  and  at  the  last  Census  appear  to  have  boon  classed 
among  the  Muhammadan  Doms.  The  word  Mirftsi  is  derived  from 
the  Arabic  Mirdit,  ''  inheritance/'  in  the  sense  that  the  members  of 
this  caste  are  a  sort  of  hereditary  bards  or  minstrels  to  the  lower 
tribes^  as  the  Bh&t  is  to  the  B&jputs.  They  are  also  known  as  Pakhl* 
waji^  from  the  Pakkdwaj  or  timbrel  which  they  play ;  Kalawant, 
'^  possessed  of  art  or  skiir'  (kala);  Qawwftl,  ^^one  who  speaks  flu* 
ently^  a  professional  story-teller/'  They  sometimes  abbreviate  the 
word  MirAsi  into  Mtr,  as  if  they  were  Sayyids.  They  are  eeemingiy 
closely  akin  to  the  Dhftrhi,  and  the  Muhammadan  Miriisis  and  Dhir* 
his  appear  to  intermarry  and  eat  together* 

2.  The  MirflsL  has  two  functions— the  men  aro  musioiaiis,  story- 
tollers^  and  genealogists ;  the  women  donee  and  sing,  but  thoy  aro 
said  to  perform  only  in  the  presence  of  women,  and  are  reputed 
chaste.  A  writer  in  the  Calcutta  Review  '  gives  an  amnmng  ao- 
count  of  the  Mirftsi : — 

"  The  MirJsi  is  a  perfect  Autolycus  at  weddings  andottier  fano- 
tions  among  the  Jdts^  and  again  at  the  *  solid   funerals, '  in  whioh 
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tlie  BAjput  takes  his  pleasure  sadly,  as  becomes  a  gentleman.  One 
often  meets  him  on  a  raw-boned  steed,  its  tail  dyed  in  the  fashion 
to  a  hair,  and  a  pair  of  kctllo-drums  strapped  across  its  withers 
while  the  tails  of  a  new  pink  tiuban,  the  fresh  spoil  of  some  magnan- 
imous client,  stream  in  the  March  breeze  behind  the  bard  and 
genealogist.  These  '  beggars  on  horseback '  absorb  a  most  inordi- 
nate share  of  the  fanner's  gains,  and  help  hin^,  if  recklessly  disposed, 
in  a  variety  of  ways  along  the  road  proverbially  open  to  the  nou^ 
vtau  rieke  of  all  societies.  For  generations  back  the  lords  of  Dig 
and  Bliartpur  were  hardly  recognised  as  even  yeomen ;  but  seventy 
years  of  peace  and  comparative  plenty  have  trebled  the  demand  for 
pedigrees  as  well  as  other  luxuries.'^  Writing  of  the  PanjUb,  Mr. 
Ibbetson  says :  ''  The  position  of  the  MirAsi,  as  of  all  the  minstrel 
castes,  is  exceedingly  low ;  but  he  attends  at  weddings  and  similar 
occasions  to  recite  genealogies.  Moreover,  there  arc  gi*ades  even 
among  Mirslsis.  The  out-caste  tribes  bave  their  Mirasis,  who,  though 
thoy  do  not  eat  with  their  clients,  and  merely  render  them  profes- 
sional service,  are  considered  impure  by  the  Mirasis  of  the  higher 
castes.  The  Mirasi  is  generally  a  hereditary  servant,  like  the  Bh&t, 
and  is  notorious  for  his  exactions,  which  lie  makes  under  the  threat 
of  lampooning  the  ancestors  of  him  from  whom  he  demands  fees.^' 

8.  The  insLnnnenls  of  tlu*  Mirasi  ure  gonerally  the  small  drum 
{dkolai)y  the  cymbals  (fuajira),  and  the  gourd  lute  {iingri).  They 
are  said  to  have  been  converted  to  Isl&iu  in  response  to  an  invitation 
from  the  poet  Amir  Khusru,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Al&-ud-din 
Khiiji  (1295  A.  D.).  The  most  famous  of  them  in  recent  times  was 
Rftji-nd-daula,  who  ruled  the  Court  of  Oudh.  Another  was  'Ali 
Bakhsh  who  married  a  Euro|)eau  woman,  and  whose  daughter  mar- 
ried Nasir-ud-din  Ilaidar.  The  current  proverbs  illustrate  the  unfa* 
Yourable  view  of  the  Dom  Mirdsi :  Dom,  Banya,  Pali  -  iinom 
beimdn  :  "  Tlie  Dom,  Banya,  and  opium-eater  are  all  three  rogues  ;'' 
Dom  doliy  Pdthak  piydda  :  '*  The  Dom  in  a  litter  and  the  Brahman 
priest  on  foot ;"  Munh  iagai  Domni  bdl  bachke  lamei  <iV;  **  En- 
ODuragc  the  sinking  woman,  and  hIio  will  come  with  all  her 
brats;''  Bap  Dom  aur  Dom  ki  ddda ;  K'the  mi^dn  f  mnin  ikur/a 
iddaf  **  IHs  futher  was  a  bard,  and  so  was  liis  grand fatlier ;  but 
he  says,  '  Sir  I  My  family  in  noble  I  " 

Mochi  (Sanskrit  mocAtia) — the  eohblor  and  Rhoemaker  class. 
They  are  pro|)crly  an  oc('uj>ationaI  huly-au'to  of  CluunAr.  There 
appear  to  be  two  kinds  of  Mochis :  one,  who  make  and  cobble  nhoes 
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are  real  Chamftrs ;  those  who  make  saddles  and  harness  call  them« 
selves  Sribftstab  Kfiyasths^  with  whom  they  intermarry  and  agree 
in  manners  and  customs.     They  do  not  appear  to  know  anything  of 
the  Bengal  tradition  of  their  origin^  which  is   thus  told  by  Mr. 
Hisley:^  ''One  of  the  Frajapati  or  mind-bom  sons  of  Brahma  was 
in  the  habit  of  providing  the  flesh  of  cows  and  clarified  batter  as  a 
burnt  offering  {nhuti)  to  the  gods.     It  was  iXiSa  tho  custom  to  eat 
a  portion  of  sacrifice,  restore  the  victim  to  life,  and  drive  it  into  the 
forest.    On  this  occasion  the  Frajapati  failed  to  resuscitate  the  saeri- 
ficial  animal,  owing  to  his  wife,  who  was  pregnant  at  the  time,  having 
clandestinely   made  away   with  a  portion.      Alarmed  at  this,  he 
summoned  all  the  other  Frajapatis,  and  they  sought  by  divination  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  failure.     At  last  they  ascertained  what 
had  happened,  and  as  a  punishment  the  wife  was  cursed  and  expelled 
their  society.     The    child  which  she  bore  was  the  first  Mochi  or 
tanner,  and  from  that  time  forth  mankind,  being  deprived  of  reani- 
mating cattle  slaughtered  for  food,  the  pious  abandoned  the  practice 
of  killing  kine  altogether.     Another  story  is  that  Muohirim,  the 
ancestor  oE  the  caste,  was  bom  from  tho  sweat  of  Brahma  while 
dancing.     Ho  chanced  to  offend  the  irritable  sage  Durvftsa,  who 
sent  a  pretty  Rr&hman  widow  to  allure  him  into  a  breach  of  chastity. 
Muchirdm  accosted   the  widow  as  mother  and  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  her ;  but  Durvftsa  used  the  miraculous  powers  he 
liad  acquired  by  penance  to  render  the  \ridow  pregnant^  00  that  the 
innocent  Muchirdm  was  made  an  outcaste  on  suspicion.    From  her 
twin   sons  descended   the  two    main  sub-castes  of    the    Bengal 
Mochis.''    The   Bengal  Mochi  evidently  corresponds  more  to  our 
Cham&r  than  Mochi.     In  Bengal  he  tans  hides  like  the  Chamir^ 
1)ut  will  only  cure  those  of  the  cow,  goat,  bufhio,  and  deer. 

2*  Lucknow  and  Cawnpur  are  the  great  centres  of  the  shoe- 
making  trade.  A  full  account  of  the  Lucknow  shoe  industry  has 
been  given  by  Mr.  Hoey.'  A  common  proverb  runs— lf4»eif  moeki 
laren  fhatS  rdj  kejin :  "  When  saddlers  squabble  the  Bija's  saddle 
gets  torn,  "  f.  e.,   *'  Too  many  cooks  spoil  thebroth.^^ 

8.  The  Census  returns  show  160  sub-divisions  of  the  Hindu  and 
27  of  the  Musalmftn  branch.  We  find,  as  usual,  many  names 
taken  from  those  of  other  castes  and  septs,  such  as  Bftgri,  Bais,  Bar* 
gfljar,  Bai-wdr,   Basoriya,   Dhuna,   Gaur,  Gidhiya,  JAdon,  Janwftr, 
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Jity  Kaohhwilha,  K&yasth^  Kori,  BAjput,  Ramoeiya,  Sakarwir, 
Tomar :  with  local  groups,  such  as  Agarw&l,  Allah&bftdi  Bhojpuriya, 
Chanrasiya,  DilUwftl,  Gujaratiya,  Jaisw&r,  Kanaujiyay  Saksena^ 
SbirSzi,  Srikdsiab. 


Vutribntit  n  of  Mochii  nceording  to  the  Centui  of  1691. 


HlMDOB. 

MqmU- 
m&ni. 

DlHTBIOTI. 

SribAstab. 

Othon. 

ToUl. 

Total. 

D«hnDiin 

... 

92 

92 

... 

92 

SaHAmnpur 

••* 

682 

682 

227 

809 

Mvuifariiagar 

... 

214 

214 

101 

816 

Mrernt       .... 

... 

180 

180 

67 

247 

Biilandthahr 

•  a. 

87 

87 

6 

93 

Altgarh       .... 

•  *• 

123 

128 

... 

123 

lUUmn 

... 

66 

65 

1 

66 

Agra          .... 

10 

860 

370 

12 

882 

FftrrukhlLUa 

151 

343 

404 

20 

514 

MaiBpiiri    • 

... 

60 

69 

1 

70 

Kl4viili      .... 

18 

201 

279 

21 

300 

KUh          ... 

61 

100 

161 

2 

163 

Bareillr      .... 

... 

169 

169 

•  * . 

160 

Bijiicir        .... 

••• 

... 

... 

204 

294 

Dudiun 

•«. 

34 

34 

•  •  • 

84 

MocidAb4d 

»       2 

140 

151 

42 

198 

8liAhjah4npiir 

73 

85 

158 

34 

192 

Filibhlt      ... 

22 

52 

74 

45 

119 

Cswnpiir     .         •         •         . 

40 

1.116 

1,156 

36 

1.192 

FAUhpur    • 

60 

117 

167 

.11 

178 

Blodm 

30 

159 

198 

«•• 

198 

Bamlrpiir   • 

61 

98 

159 

2 

161 

HOOHI. 


600 
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Hindus.                 | 

Mosal- 
mAns. 

DiBTBIOTfl. 

SribAstab. 

Others. 

Total. 

Total, 

AlUhlLb^d 

• 

17 

560 

677 

19 

696 

JhlLnsi 

• 

115 

••• 

115 

3 

118 

Jilaun        • 

1 

• 

U 

118 

132 

8 

135 

Lftlitpar 

»                  « 

• 

••• 

56 

56 

•** 

66 

Benares 

• 

• 

8 

48 

51 

67 

118 

MirzapuT    . 

• 

102 

23 

125 

• .. 

125 

Jaunpur     • 

k 

••• 

14 

14 

126 

140 

Qh&zipQr    • 

• 

•  •  • 

••. 

•  •• 

68 

68 

Ballia 

• 

•  •  • 

••• 

••• 

128 

123 

Qorakhpur 

• 

59 

29 

88 

261 

849 

Basil 

• 

•  •  • 

••* 

*•• 

322 

822 

Azamgarb            , 

1              • 

••• 

4 

4 

•  124 

128 

Kumaun     • 

1                 • 

•  •  • 

115 

116 

•«• 

116 

Garhw&l      . 

•             • 

•  •  • 

••. 

... 

••. 

..  • 

Tar&i 

»               • 

•• 

10 

10 

••• 

10 

Laoknow    • 

• 

••  • 

570 

670 

669 

US9 

Un&o 

t              • 

28 

32 

60 

•.  • 

00 

BAd  Bareli  . 

»                 • 

18 

91 

109 

152 

261 

Sttapur 

t                 • 

162 

129 

291 

6 

296 

Hardoi        • 

•                 • 

45 

101 

146 

26 

171 

Kheri 

t                • 

106 

# 
... 

106 

1 

107 

F4i£Ab&d     . 

1                • 

31 

49 

80 

184 

864 

Gonda 

1 

• 

9 

9 

166 

164 

Fabr&ich     . 

>               • 

51 

118 

169 

66 

286 

Sultinpur 

•               • 

•  •  • 

64 

64 

842 

406 

ParUbgiirb 

•              • 

••« 

38 

88 

98 

181 

Birabanki 

• 

•  ■  • 

108 

108 

47 

166 

rOTAl 

»                    • 

1»283 

6.736 

8.019 

8.678 
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